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HONORABLE  JOHN   MARSHALL,  LL.    D., 


StK, 

I  ask  the  &Toiir  of  dedicatiDg  this  work  to  you.  I  know 
not,  to  whom  it  could  with  so  much  propriety  be  dedicated,  as 
to  one,  whose  youth  was  engaged  in  the  arduous  enterprises  of 
the  Revolution ;  whose  manhood  assisted  in  framing  and  sup- 
porting the  national  Constitution  ;  and  whose  maturer  years 
have  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  unfolding  its  powers,  and 
illustrating  its  principles.  When,  indeed,  J  look  back  upon 
your  judicial  labours  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppress  astonishment  at  their  extent  and  variety, 
and  at  the  exact  learning,  the  profound  reasoning,  and  the  solid 
principles,  which  they  every  where  display.  Other  Judges 
have  attained  au  elevated  reputation  by  similar  labours  in  a 
single  department  of  jurisprudence.  But  in  one  department, 
(it  need  scarcely  be  saidf  that  I  allude  to  that  of  constitutional 
law,)  the  coDunon  consent  of  your  countrymen  has  admitted 
you  to  Stand  without  a  rival.  Posterity  will  assuredly  con6rm 
by  fts  deliberate  award,  what  the  present  age  has  approved,  as 
an  act  of  undisputed  justice.  Your  expositions  of  constitutional 
law  enjoy  a  rare  and  extraordinary  authority.  They  constitute 
a  monument  of  fame  &r  beyond  the  ordinary  memorials  of 
political  and  military  glory.  They  are  destined  to  enlighten, 
instruct,  and  convince  future  generations ;  and  can  scarcely 
perish  but  with  the  memoiy  of  the  constitution  itself.  They 
are  the  victories  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  grapple  with  ditScul- 
ties,  capable  of  unfolding  the  most  comprehensive  truths  with 
masculine  simplicity,  and  severe  logic,  and  prompt  to  dissipate 
the  illusions  of  bgenious  doubt,  and  subtle  a^ument,  and  im- 
passioned eloquence.    They  remind  us  of  stnne  mighty  river  of 
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our  own  countiy,  which,  gathering  in  its  course  the  contribu-    . 
tiona  of  many  tiibutary  streams,  pours  at  last  its  own  current 
into  the  ocean,  deep,  clear,  aad  irresistible. 

But  I  confers,  that  I  dwell  with  even  more  pleasure  upon 
the  entirety  of  a  life  adorned  by  cooststent  priD<^ples,  and 
filled  up  in  the  discharge  of  virtuous  duty ;  where  there  is 
nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  conceal ;  no  friendships  brok- 
en; no  confidence  betrayed;  no  timid  surrenders  to  popular 
clamour ;  np  eager  reaches  for  popular  favour.  Who  does 
not  listen  with  conscious  pride  to  the  truth,  that  the  disciple, 
the  iiirad,  the  biographer  of  Washington,  sull  lives,  the  ud- 
compromising  advocate  of  his  principles } 

I  am  but  too  sensible,  thai  to  some  minds  the  time  may  not 
seem  yet  to  have  arrived,  when  language,  like  (his,  however 
true,  should  meet  the  eyes  of  the  public.  May  the  period  be 
yet  lar  distant,  when  praise  shall  speak  out  with  that  fulness  of 
utterance,  which  belongs  to  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 

But  I  know  not,  that  in  the  course  of  providence  the  privi- 
lege will  be  allowed  me  hereafter,  to  declare,  in  any  suitable 
form,  my  deep  sense  of  the  obligations,  which  the  jurispiu- 
dence  of  my  country  owes  to  your  labours,  of  which  I  have 
been  for  twenty-one  years  a  witness,  and  in  some  bumble 
measure  a  companion.  And  if  any  apology  should  be  re- 
quired for  my  present  freedom,  may  1  not  say,  that  at  your  age 
all  reserve  may  well  be  spared,  siuce  all  your  labours  must 
soon  belcmg  exclusively  to  hbtory  ? 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  a  desire  (will  it  be  deemed 
presumptuous  ?)  to  record  upon  these  pages  the  memory  of  a 
fiiendsbip,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  to  me  a  source 
of  inexpressible  satisfaction;  and  which,  I  indulge  the  hope, 
may  continue  to  accompany  and  cheer  me  to  the  close  of  life. 
I  am  vrith  the  highest  respect, 

aSectionately  your  servant, 

JOSEPH  STORY. 

Cambridge,  January,  1633. 
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PREFACE. 

TO  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK. 


I  imw  ofier  to  the  public  another  portion  of  the  labours  de- 
Tolred  on  me  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  Dane  Pro- 
feasorship  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  perstHis,  who  hare 
been  accastomed  to  deep  reflection  upon  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  can  only  regret, 
that  It  has  not  fallen  into  abler  hands,  with  more  leisure  to  pre- 
pare, and  more  various  knowledge  to  bring  to  such  a  task. 

Lnperfect,  however,  as  these  Commentaries  may  seem  to 
those,  who  are  accustomed  to  demand  a  perfect  finish  in  all 
elementary  worits,  they  haw  been  attended  with  a  degree 
of  uninviting  labour,  and  dry  research,  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  general  reader  to  form  any  adequate  estimate. 
Many  of  the  materials  lay  loose  and  scattered ;  and  were  to 
be  gathered  up  among  patpphlets  and  discussions  of  a  tempo- 
rary character ;  among  obscure  private  and  public  documents ; 
and  from  collections,  which  required  an  exhausting  diligence 
to  master  their  contents,  or  to  select  fixnn  nnimp<»tant  masses, 
B  few  facts,  or  a  solitary  argument.  Indeed,  it  required  no 
smull  labour,  even  after  these  sources  were  explored,  to  bring 
together  the  irregular  fragments,  and  to  form  them  into  groups, 
in  which  they  might  illustrate  and  support  each  other. 

From  two  great  sources,  however,  I  have  drawn  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  my  most  valuable  materials.  These  are,  The 
Federalist,  an  incomparable  commentary  of  three  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  their  age  ;  and  the  extraordinary  Judgments 
of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  upon  constitutional  law.  The 
former  have  discussed  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
national  goveniment,  in  all  its  departments,  with  admirable  ful- 
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ness  and  force.  The  latter  has  expounded  the  application  and 
limits  of  its  powers  and  functions  with  unnralled  profoundness 
and  felicity.  The  Federalist  could  do  little  more,  than  state 
the  objects  and  general  bearing  of  these  powers  and  lunctioas. 
The  masterly  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  has  followed  them 
out  to  their  ultimate  results  and  boundaries]  with  a  precision 
and  cleamesSj  approaching,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  raathemBtical 
demonstration.  The  Federalist,  being  written  to  meet  the 
most  prevalent  popular  objections  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  has  not  attempted  to  pursue  any  very  exact 
order  in  its  reasoning ;  but  has  taken  up  subjects  in  such  a 
manner,  as  was  best  adapted  at  the  time  to  overcome  preju- 
dices, and  win  favour.  Topics,  therefore,  having  a  natural 
connexion,  are  sometimes  separated  ;  and  illustrations  appro- 
priate to  several  important  points,  are  sometimes  presented  in 
an  incidental  discussion.  I  have  transferred  into  my  own 
pages  all,  which  seemed  to  be  of  permanent  importance  in  that 
great  work ;  and  have  thereby  endeavoured  to  make  its  merits 
more  generally  known. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in  these  pages  any 
novel  views,  and  novel  constructions  of  the  Constitution.  I 
have  not  the  ambition  to  be  the  author  of  any  new  plan  of  in- 
terpreting the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  enlarging  or  nar- 
rowing  its  powers  by  ingenious  subtleties  and  learned  doubts. 
My  object  will  be  sufficiently  attained,  if  I  shall  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  before  the  reader  the  true  view  of  its  powers  main- 
tained by  its  founders  and  friends,  and  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  the  actual  practice  of  the  government.  The  expositions  to 
be  found  in  the  work  arc  less  to  be  regarded,  as  my  own  opin- 
ions, than  as  those  of  the  great  minds,  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, or  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  called  upon  to 
administer  it.  Upon  subjects  of  government  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  metaphysical  refinements  are  out  of  place. 
A  constitution  of  government  is  addressed  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  people ;  and  never  was  designed  for  trials  of  logical 
skill,  or  vbibnary  speculation. 

The  reader  will  sometimes  find  the  same  train  of  reasoning 
brought  before  him  in  different  parts  of  these  Commentaries. 
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It  was  iiH&peHsable  to  do  so,  unless  the  discus^on  was  left 
imperfect,  or  the  reader  was  referred  back  to  other  pages,  to 
gather  up  and  combine  disj(»Dted  portions  of  reasoniDg.  In 
cases,  which  have  undergone  judicial  investigation,  or  which 
concern  the  judicial  depanment,  I  have  felt  myself  restricted 
to  m(H«  narrow  discussions,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  work ;  and 
have  sometimes  contented  myself  with  a  mere  transcript  from 
the  judgments  of  the  court.  It  may  readily  be  understood,  that 
this  course  has  been  adopted  Crom  a  solicitude,  not  to  go  inci- 
dentally beyond  the  line  pointed  out  by  the  authorities. 

Id  dismissing  the  wo^,  I  cannot  but  solicit  the  indulgence 
of  the  public  (ox  its  omisBions  and  deficiencies.  With  more 
copious  materials  it  might  have  been  made  more  exact,  as  well 
as  more  satisfactory.  With  more  leisure  and  mote  learning  it 
might  have  been  wrought  up  more  in  the  spirit  of  political 
philosophy.  Such  as  it  is,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless,  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  abler  mbds  to  a  more  thorough  renew 
of  the  whole  subject ;  and  of  impressing  upon  Ameiicans  a 
reverential  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  as  in  the  highest 
sense  the  palladium  of  American  liberty. 
JftDDuy,  1633. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  ABRIDGMENT. 

Th£  present  work  is  an  abridgment,  made  by  the  author, 
of  his  original  work,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  High-schools. 
It  presents  in  a  compressed  form  the  leading  doctrines  of  that 
work,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  a  just  understanding 
of  the  actual  pronsions  of  the  constitution.  Many  iUustra- 
Uoos  and  vindications  of  these  provisions  are  necessarily  omit- 
ted. But  sufficient  are  retained  to  enable  every  student  to 
comprehend  and  apply  the  great  principles  of  constitutional 
law,  which  were  maintained  by  the  founders  of  the  constitution, 
and  which  have  been  sbce  promulgated  by  those,  who  have, 
from  time  to  time,  administered  it,  or  expounded  its  powers. 
I  indulge  the  hope,  that  even  in  this  reduced  form  the  reasooing 
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TIU  ADTERTIBimirr. 

m  favour  of  every  clause  of  tbe  constitutkiD  will  appear  satis- 
^ctory  and  concluaire ;  and  that  tfae  youth  of  taj  country  will 
learn  to  venerate  and  admire  it  as  the  only  solid  foundatUH), 
<»i  wfaich  to  rest  our  nadfmal  union,  prospeiity,  and  glory. 
Apii),  1S33. 
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CONSTITUTION 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Wx,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  lorn  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  commoti  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  oidain  and  establish  this  ConatitutioQ  ix  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

SXCTIOH  1. 

1.  All  legialativs  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in 
a  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives. 

Section  2. 

1.  Ilie  bouse  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
ben  chdseo  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
atuined  to  the  age  of  twenty-Gve  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,'  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 
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d.  RepresentBtives  aod  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
aiDCHig  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  temi  of  years,  and 
.  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeratioD  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  terra  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  S9 
they  shall  by  law  direct.  Tbe  niimber  of  representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall 
have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  such  enumeratioa 
shall  be  made,  the  ante  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  ei^t,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  New 
Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six, 
Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and 
Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  apy 
state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  elec- 
tion to  fill  such  vacanciet. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker 
an4  other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
qient. 

Sectioit  3. 

1.  The  senate  of  the  United  Sutes  shall  be  composed  o( 
two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof, 
tot  six  ypajis ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  ooe  vote. 

8.  Iroroediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence 
pf  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  eijually  as  may  be 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  firat  class 
shall  he  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the 
■ocond  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the 
third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  axth  year,  so  that  one-third 
vfBj  be  chosen  ever7  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature 
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of  MBj  state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  ap- 
pointnifints  until  the  next  meeting  ot  the  le^lature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

d.  No  peisoD  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  ^e  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
Uoited  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  iobabit' 
ant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  he  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  -pnel* 
dent  of  the  senate,  but  shall  hate  no  vote,  unless  they  be 
equally  divided. 

6.  The  Senats  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  dso  a 
president  pro  tenpore,  in  the  disence  of  the  vice-president,  or 
when  be  shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States. 

€f.  The  senate  shall  hare  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath 
or  affiimation.  When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is 
Cried,  tlie  chief  justice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be 
eMiTicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thiids  of  the  members 
present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  fiir- 
thar  than  to  removal  &om  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  tmst,  or  profit,  under  the  United 
States ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Section  4. 
1.  The  times,  places,  and  muinerof  hol^g  elections  for 
seoatorB  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state 
t^  tbe  legidatuie  thereof :  but  the  congress  may,  at  any  time 
by  taw,  make  or  alter  snch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  cboosiag  senators. 

5.  The  C(Higres9  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  tbe  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  by  law  appiMnt  a  different  day. 
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Section  5. 


1.  Each  bouse  sh&Il  be  the  judge  of  the  electicms,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 
-  S.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  m&mbers  for  dismlerly  behaviour,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
fiom  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as 
may,  tn  their  judgment,  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  membets  of  either  bouse  on  any  question,  shall, 
at  the  deare  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall 
be  sitting. 

Section  6. 

1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  8  ctwupen- 
sation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 

'  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priv- 
ileged from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessioa  of 
their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to,  and  returning  Irom,  the 
same  ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned'in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senatcv  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  bo  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
the  audHHity  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  cre- 
ated, or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time  ;  and  no  peisoa  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his 
ccmtiDuance  in  office. 
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Section  7. 


].  All  bills  for  rajsuig  revenue  shall  oiigmate  in  the  house 
of  representatives  ;  but  the  senate  niay  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

3.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  cepre- 
sentatives  and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  ;  if  be  approve  be 
shall  aign  it,  but  if  not  ba  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider  it.  If  aJter  such  reconsideration  two-thtrds  of  that  house 
■ball  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  seat,  together  with  the 
objectione,  to  the  other  bouse,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thiids  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
houses  shall  be  detennined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  a^inst  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  die  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the-  prendent  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted,) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence 
o[  the  senate  and  bouse  of  representatives  may  be  necessary, 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjoumment,)  shall  he  presented  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  ;  and  before  the  same  shall 
take  e^ct,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8. 

"Hie  congress  shall  have  power 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defeitce  and  gen- 
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etal  welfare  of  the  United  Sutes;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  be  unifomi  throughout  the  United  States ; 

2.  To  bonow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  slates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States: 

5.  To  coin  money,  r^ulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  wnghts  and  measures : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punisbmeot  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States : 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roada : 

8.  To  promote  the  prepress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
flecuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclu- 
ave  light  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  : 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies,  and  felonies,  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  ofiences  against  the  law  of  nations  : 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rales  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water : 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shaQ  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years : 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy : 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces : 

-     15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions : 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militifl,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
Authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  congress : 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  Mch  district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may, 
by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  c<mgress, 
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become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  ancl 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  pieces  purchased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  sute  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
lor  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings ;  —  And 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powera,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
Uoited  States,  or  in  any  department  ot  officer  thereof. 

Sectioh  9. 

1.  The  migration  oi  importation  of  such  persons,  as  uiy  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  thiuk  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  ibr  each  person. 

3.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habetu  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pott  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shaU  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  cen«u«  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed 
to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulauon  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another. 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  frcfm  time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ; 
And  no  person  holding  any  office  of  pro6t  or  Uust  under  them, 
shaQ,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  pres- 

'  eat,  emolument,  office,  or  tide  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 
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SsCIION  10. 

1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  c^infed- 
eration ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  moaef ; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  anil  ^rer  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  p<at 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
vision and  control  of  the  congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or 
ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unlesss  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  tmrninent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 
SecTioiT  1. 

1 .  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  hb  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the  vice-president, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
numijer  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may 
be  entitled  in  the  congress  :  but  no  senator  or  representative, 
or  person  holding  ao  office '  of  trust  or  praGt  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the , 
number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify. 
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and  traDsmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  governm^t  of  the 
Uoiied  Statep,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senats.  The 
presideiit  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there 
be  more  ihan  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  im- 
mediately choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  president ;  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five  highest  on 
the  Ibt  the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  presi- 
dent. But  in  choosing  ihe  president  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ; 
a  quoiTun  ibr  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  tno-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
stales  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  the  president,  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  vice-preudent.  But  if 
there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the 
senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  vice-president. 

4.  The  congress  may  deteimine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ; 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  Sutes. 

5.  No  peison  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president ;  neither  shall 
any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  re^ 
dent  within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice- 
president,  and  the  congress  may  by  law  pro^de  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  pres- 

Jbr.  D 
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idcDt,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability- 
be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  ser- 
,  vices,  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  be  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  witlim  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States  or  any  of  them. 

§.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affimiatioo  : 

9.  "  I  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,)  that  I  will  faithfully 
"  execute  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 
"  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  S. 

1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
be  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  tlie  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  odences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

3.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambas* 
sadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  sii- 
preme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Slates,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herem  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  establbhed  by  law  :  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  thfty  think  proper, 
in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  Gil  up  all  vacandes 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting 
commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  then-  next  session. 
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Sectioit  3. 


1.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the.congress  inronna- 
tioa  of  the  state  of  the  UdIodj  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedi- 
ent ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses, 
or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them 
irith  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  be  may  adjourn  tbem 
to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambas- 
sadors and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faitbliilly  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  4. 

1.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 

United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeacbment 

for,   and  conviction  of,  (reason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 

and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  ni. 
Section  1. 
1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  infetior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  3. 
1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  oi  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority  ;  to  all  cases  afiecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters end  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
dicucm  ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party  ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  between 
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a  state  and  oitiwiis  of  another  state,  between  cidzens  of  difier- 
eot  states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  sute  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  slates,  and  between  a  state,  or  the 
dtizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  oitizens,  or  subjects. 

S.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pnblic  ministera 
and  eoQSuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  he  a  party,  the 
supr«iie  oourt  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
oases  befwe  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdictioD,  both  as  to  law  and  iact,  with  such  excepiioas,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

8-  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury  ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where 
the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not 
ctHumitted  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 
places  as  the  congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 
Section  3. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
(reason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  comiptitKi 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 

.    attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1. 
1.  Full  fiuth  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  slate  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
state.  And  the  congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sectiok  2. 
1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  prir- 
ilegfls  and  immunities'  of  citizens  in  the  seven!  stales. 
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9.  A  person  cJiai^ed  in  any  sute  with  treuon,  felony,  or 
other  cnme,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  an- 
other state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
state  from  which  be  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to 
tbe  stats  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

8.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state,  under 
tbe  lavra  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labour,  hut  siiall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
wh(xn  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Section  3. 

i.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this 
Union ;  but  do  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  mtbin 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state  ;  nor  any  state  be  fonned  by 
the  junction  of  two  ta  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without 
tbe  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well 
u  of  the  congress. 

fi.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needfijl  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  tbe  United  States ;  and  nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  uiy 
elatms  of  tbe  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Section  4. 
1.  Tbe  United  States  shall  guaiaatee  to  every  state  in  this 
Unim  a  republican  form  of  govemmeat,  and  shall  protect  each 
oftbem  against  invasion  ;  and  on  apph'cation  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,) 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

1.  TTie  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tim,  or,  aa  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
tbe  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  ibr  proposing  amend- 
ments, which,  in  «tber  case,  shall  he  valid  to  all  intents  and 
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'  purposes,  as  part  of  thb  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states  or  by  coDren- 
dons  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ntification  may  be  proposed  by  the  congress :  Provided,  that 
DO  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  afiect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  sufirage  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engf^emenls  entered  into,  be- 
fore the  adopUon  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  ^unst 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitutioa,  as  under  the  con- 
federation. 

3.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
which  shall  be  made' in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Slates,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  ' 
the  members  of  the  several  state  legblaturea,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  states  shall  he  bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support 
this  Constitution  ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

I.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between 
the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shsll  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
KligioD,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 

A  well  regulated  mil'ma  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  in. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  (he  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  maimer  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per«ins,  houses, 
papers,  and  edects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated  ;  and  no  warrants  shalV  issue,  but  upon  , 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly descnbing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  imless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  foe  the  same 
c^nce  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  Ufe  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
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be  compelled,  in  tmy  ciiminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
pnUic  use  without  just  compeasatioii. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
bod  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law ; 
and  to  be  infonned  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusaUou ; 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  com- 
pulsofy  process  for  obtaining  witneses  in  his  favour ;  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
«hall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved  ;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  Vin. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, DiH  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall 
□ot  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stituUCH),  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people, 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judidal  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con-' 
straed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  ccHnmenced  01^ 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  ci^zens  of  an-' 
other  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  Any  foreign  statd. 

ARTICLE  Xll. 

.  1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  shall  not-  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  them- 
selves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  taC 
as  president,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  ad 
vice-president ;  and  they  shall  make  dlsunct  lists  of  all  person^ 
voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  p^sons  voted  for  as  rice' 
president,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  senate  ;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certifi" 
cates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  :  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  thed 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  presi-* 
dent.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote  ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  meof 
beis  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  ail  the 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of  rep' 
resentatives  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  presi-* 
dent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  coostitutiooal  disa- 
l»Uty  of  the  president. 
Abr,  I 
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2.  The  person  havii^  the  greatest  numljer  of  votes  as  vice- 
pre^dent,  shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers OD  the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president :  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  seoators,  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
president,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 
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COMMENTARIES. 


PRELIMINARY    CHAPTER. 

FLAN    OF    THE    WORE. 

The  principal  ot^Vf.-of  these  Commentaries  is 
to  present  a  full  analysTs'^d,  exposition  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Government  -'otVliie  United  States  of 
America.  In  order  to  do  this'^^lth'tl^arness  and  accu- 
racy, it  is  necessary  to  understana;><iliEitwas  the  politi- 
cal position  of  the  several  States,  compt^iog  the  Union, 
in  relation  to  each  other  at  the  time  0S.  i^/^doption. 
This  will  naturally  conduct  us  back  to  th'e'-j^^erican 
Revolution ;  and  to  the  formation  of  the  Confedei^on 
consequent  thereon.  But  if  we  stop  here,  we  shaii-'still 
be  surrounded  with  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  oiiir 
domestic  institutions  and  policy,  which  have  grown  out 
of  transactions  of  a  much  earlier  date,  connected  on  one 
^de  with  the  common  dependence  of  all  the  Colonies 
upon  the  British  Empire,  and  on  the  other  with  the  par- 
ticular charters  of  government  and  internal  legislation, 
which  belonged  to  each  Colony,  as  a  distinct  sove- 
reignty, and  which  have  impressed  upon  each  peculiar 
habits,  opinions, .  attachments,  and  even  prejudices. 
Traces  of  these  peculiarities  are  every  ,where  discern- 
ible in  the  actual  jurisprudence  ot  each  State ;  and 
are  ulently  or  evenly  referred  to  in  several  of  the  pro- 
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2  CONSTITUTIONAL  UlW. 

risions  of  the  ConstitutioD  of  the  United  States.  In 
short,  without  a  careful  reriew  of  the  origin  and  consti- 
tutional and  juridical  history  of  all  the  colonies,  of  the 
principles  common  to  all,  and  of  the  diversities,  which 
were  no  less  remarkable  in  all,  it  would  be  impossible 
fully  to  understand  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Con- 
stitution; the  reasons  on  which  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant provisions  are  founded ;  and  the  necessity  of 
those  concessions  and  compromises,  which  a  desire  to 
form  a  sohd  and  perpetual  Union  has  incorporated  into 
its  leading  features. 

The  plan  of  the  work  will,  therefore,  naturally  com- 
prehend three  great  di\isions.;  •  .\CJie  first  will  embrace  a 
sketch  of  the  charters,  couaUfational  history,  and  ante- 
revolutionary  jurisprudence  of  the  Colonies.  The  sec- 
ond will  embrace  a -sketch  of  the  constitutional  histo- 
ry  of  the  State,s^d^j^iBg  the  Revolution,  and  the  rise, 
progress,  declin^'and  fall  of  the  Confederation.  The 
third  wiU-.embrace  the  history  of  the  rise  and  adoption 
of  the  Oc^fitutioD ;  and  a  full  exposition  of  all  its  pro- 
Tisioos,-*ith  the  reasons,  on  which  they  were  respect- 
'_iv€ly  founded,  the  objections,  by  which  they  were 
'respectively  assailed,  and  such  illustrations  drawn  irom 
contemporaneous  documents,  and  the  subsequent  op- 
erations of  the  government,  as  may  best  enable  the 
reader  to  estimate  for  himself  the  true  value  of  each. 
In  this  way  (as  it  is  hoped)  his  judgment  as  well  as  bis 
affections  will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  .the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  truest  security  of  the  Union,  and  the  only 
sohd  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the  private  rights,  the  pub- 
lic liberties,  and  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  people 
composing  the  American  Repid)lic 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE    TITLE    TO   TERRITORT    OF    THE  ' 
COLONIES. 

§  1.  The  discovery  of  the  Continent  of  America  by 
Columbus  m  the  fifteenth  century  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  maritime  States  of  Europe.  Stimulated 
by  the  lore  of  glory,  and  still  more  by  the  hope  of  gun 
and  dominion,  many  of  them  early  embarked  in  adven- 
turous enterprises,  the  object  of  which  was  to  found 
colonies,  or  to  search  for  the  precious  metals,  or  to  ex- 
change the  products  and  manu^tures  of  the  old  worid 
for  whatever  was  most  valuable  and  attractive  m  the ' 
new.  England  was  not  behind  her  continental  neigh- 
boars  in  seeking  her  own  aggrandizement,  and  nour-  ' 
ishing  her  then  infant  commerce.  The  ambition  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  roused  by  the  communications 
of  Columbus,  and  in  1495  he  granted  a  commission  to 
John  Cabot,  an  enterprising  Venetian,  then  settled  in 
England,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  to 
subdue  and  take  possession  (^  any  lands  unoccupied 
by  any  Christian  Power,  in  the  name  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  British  Crown.  In  the  succeeding  year 
Cabot  s^ed  on  his  voyage,  and  haviog  first  discovered 
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the  Islands  of  Newfoundland  and  St.  Johns,  he  after- 
wards sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  continent  from  the 
56th  to  the  38th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  claimed 
for  his  sovereign  the  vast  region,  which  stretches  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  most  northern  regions. 

^  2.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  British  title  to  the  ter- 
ritory composing  these  United  States.  That  title  was 
founded  on  the  right  of  discovery,  a  right,  which  was 
held  among  the  European  nations  a  just  and  sufficient 
foimdation,  on  which  to  rest  their  respective  claims  to 
the  American  continent.  Whatever  controversies  ex- 
isted among  them,  (and  they  were  numerous,)  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  their  own  acquisitions  ahroad,  they 
appealed  to  this  as  the  ultimate  fact,  hy  which  their 
various  and  conflicting  claims  were  to  be  adjusted.  It 
may  not  be  easy  upon  general  reasoning  to  establish 
the  doctrine,  that  priority  of  discovery  confers  any  ex- 
clusive light  to  territory.  It  was  probably  adopted  by 
the  European  nations  as  a  convenient  and  flexible  rule, 
by  which  to  regulate  their  respective  claims.  For  it 
was  obvious,  that  in  the  mutual  contests  for  dommion 
m  newly  discovered  lands,  there  would  soon  arise  vio- 
lent and  sanguinary  struggles  for  exclusive  possession, 
unless  some  common  principle  should  be  recognised 
by  all  maritime  nadons  for  the  benefit  of  all.  None 
more  readily  suggested  itself  than  the  one  now  under 
consideration ;  and  as  it  was  a  principle  of  peace  and 
repose,  of  perfect  equality  of  benefit  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  or  supposed  expenditures  and  hazards  at- 
tendant upon  such  enterprises,  it  received  a  universal 
acquiescence,  if  not  a  ready  approbation.  It  became 
the  basis  of  European  polity,  and  regulated  the  eser- 
ciae  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  settlement  in  all 
the  cis-Atlantic  Plantations.    In  respect  to  desert  and 
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uninhabited  lands,  there  does  not  seem  any  Important 
objection,  which  can  be  ui^ed  against  it.  But  in  re- 
spect to  countries,  then  inhabited  by  the  natives,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive,  how,  b  point  of  justice,  or  human- 
ity, or  general  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  it  can  be 
successfully  vindicated.  As  a  conventional  rule  it  might 
properly  govern  all  the  nations,  which  recognised  its 
obligation ;  but  it  could  have  no  authority  over  the  ab- 
origines of  America,  whether  gathered  into  civilized 
communities,  or  scattered  in  hunting  tribes  over  the 
wilderness.  Their  right,  whatever  it  was,  of  occupa- 
tion or  use,  stood  upon  original  principles  deducible 
from  the  law  of  nature,  and  could  not  be  justly  narrow- 
ed or  extinguished  without  their  own  free  consent. 

§  3.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  Indian  tribes,  in- 
habiting this  continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  main- 
tained a  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  territory  within  their  respective  limits,  as 
sovereigns  and  absolute  proprietors  of  the  soil  They 
acknowledged  no  obedience,  or  allegiance,  or  subordi- 
nation to  any  foreign  sovereign  whatsoever ;  and  as  Ear 
as  they  have  possessed  the  means,  they  have  ever  since 
asserted  this  plenary  right  of  dominion,  and  yielded  it 
up  only  when  lost  by  the  superior  force  of  conquest,  or 
transferred  by  a  voluntary  cession. 

^  4.  The  European  nations  found  little  difficulty  in 
reconciling  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  any  principle, 
which  gave  ample  scope  to  their  ambition,  and  employ- 
ed little  reasoning  to  support  iL  They  were  content 
to  take  counsel  of  theb*  interests,  their  prejudices,  and 
their  passions,  and  felt  no  necessity  of  vindicating  their 
conduct  before  cabinets,  which  were  already  eager  to 
recognise  its  jusdce  and  its  pohcy.  The  Indians  were 
a  savage  race,  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  and 
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heathenism.  If  they  might  not  be  extirpated  for  their 
want  of  reli^on  and  just  morals,  they  might  be  reclaim- 
ed from  their  errors.  They  were  bound  to  yield  to  the 
supeiior  genius  of  Europe,  and  in  exchan^ng  their 
wild  and  debasing  habits,  for  civilization  and  Christiani- 
ty they  were  deemed  to  gain  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  every  sacrifice  and  suffering.  The  Papal  authority, 
too,  was  brought  in  aid  of  these  great  designs ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  heathenism,  and  propagat- 
ing the  Catholic  religion,  Alexander  die  Sixth,  by  a 
Bull  issued  in  1 493,  granted  to  the  crown  of  Castile  the 
whole  of  the  immense  territory  then  discovered,  or  to 
be  discovered,  between  the. poles,  so  far  as  it  was  not 
then  possessed  by  any  Christian  prioce. 

^  6.  The  principle,  then,  that  discovery  gave  title 
to  the  government,  by  whose  subjects  or  by  whose  au- 
thority it  was  made,  against  all  other  European  govern- 
ments, being  once  established,  it  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  every  government  within  the  lim- 
its of  its  discoveries  excluded  all  other  persons  from 
any  right  to  acquire  the  soil,  by  any  grant  whatsoever, 
from  the  natives.  No  nation  would  suffer,  ^ther  its 
owB  subjects,  or  those  of  any  other  nation,  to  set  up  or 
vindicate  any  such  title.  It  was  deemed  a  right,  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  the  government,  in  its  sovereign  ca- 
pacity to  extinguish  the  Indian  tide,  and  to  perfect  its 
own  dominion  over  the  soil,  and  dispose  of  it  according 
to  its  own  good  pleasure. 

^  6.  It  may  be  asked,  what  was'  the  effect  of  this 
principle  of  discovery  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tives themselves.  In  the  view  of  the  Europeans  it  cre- 
ated a. peculiar  relation  between  themselves  and  the 
aboiiginal  inhabitants.  The  latter  were  admitted  to 
possess  a  present  right  of  occupancy,  or  use  in  the  soil. 
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which  was  subordioate  to  the  ultimate  dominioD  of  the 
discoverer.  They  were  admitted  to  be  the  rightful 
occupaots  of  the  soil,  with  a  legal,  as  well  as  just  claim 
to  retain  possession  of  it,  and  to  use  it  according  to 
their  own  discretion.  In  a  certam  sense,  they  were 
permitted  to  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it 
They  might  sell  or  transfer  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  dis- 
covered it ;  but  they  were  denied  the  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  it  to  any  other  persons ;  and  until  such  a  sale 
or  transfer,  tbey  were  generally  permitted  to  occupy  it 
as  sovereigns  de  facto.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
occupancy,  the  European  discoverers  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  to  grant  the  soil,  while  yet  in 
possession  of  the  natives,  subject  however  to  their 
right  of  occupancy ;  and  the  title  so  granted  was  uni- 
versally admitted  to  convey  a  sufficient  title  m  the  soil 
to  the  grantees  in  perfect  dominion,  or,  as  it  is  Mme- 
times  expressed  in  treatises  of  public  law,  it  was  a 
transfer  of  plenum  et  utile  (UMnimum. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ORIGIN  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

^  7.  Having  thus  traced  out  the  origin  of  the  title 
to  the  soil  of  America  asserted  by  the  European  na- 
tions, we  may  now  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  settlements  were  made,  and  the 
political  constitutions,  by  which  the  various  Colonies 
were  organized  and  governed. 

^  8.  The  first  permanent  setUement  made  in  Amer- 
ica, under  the  auspices  of  England,  was  under  a  charter 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  associates  by 
James  the  First,  in  the  Iburth  year  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  (in  1606.)  That  charter  grant- 
ed to  them  the  territories  in  America,  then  commonly 
called  Virgioia,  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between  the  34th 
and  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  the  island:) 
adjacent  within  100  miles,  which  were  not  belonging 
to,  or  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or  people. 
The  associates  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
of  which  was  required  to  settle  between  the  34th  and 
41st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  other  between 
the  38th  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  but  not 
within  100  miles  of  the  prior  colony.  By  degrees,  the 
name  of  Virginia  was  confined  to  the  first  or  south  col- 
ony. The  second  assumed  the  name  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  from  the  residence  of  the  original  grantees ; 
and  New-England  was  founded  under  ;heir  auspices. 
Each  colony  had  exclusive  propriety  in  all  the  territory 
within  fifty  miles  from  the  first  sea^  of  their  plantation. 

^  9.  The  charter  of  the  first  or  Virginia  colony  was 
successively  altered  in  1609  and  1612,  without  any 
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important  change  in  its  substantial  provisions,  aa  to  llie 
civil  or  political  rights  of  the  colonists.  It  is  surphsin^ 
indeed,  that  charters,  secunng  such  vast  powers  to  the 
crown,  and  such  entire  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
emigrants,  should  have  found  any  &vour  in  the  eyes 
either  of  the  proprietors,  or  of  the  people.  By  placing 
the  whole  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  a  councfl 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructionflf 
every  person  settling  in  America  seems  to  have  beoi 
bereaved  of  the  noblest  privileges  of  a  free  man.  But 
without  hesitation  or  reluctance,  the  proprietors  ai 
both  colonies  prepared  to  execute  their  respective 
plans ;  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter,  which 
would  now  be  rejected  with  disdab,  as  a  violent  inva* 
sion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the 
first  permanent  setdements  of  the  English  in  America 
were  established.  From  this  period  the  progress  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  New-England  form  a 
regulEff  and  connected  story.  The  former  in  the  South, 
and  the  latter  in  the  North,  may  be  considered  as  the 
wigbal  and  parent  colonies,  in  imitation  of  which,  and 
under  whose  shelter,  all  the  others  have  been  succes- 
sively planted  and  reared. 

§  10.  The  settlements  m  Virginia  were  earliest  in 
point  of  date,  and  were  fast  advancing  under  a  policy, 
which  subdivided  the  property  among  the  settlers,  in- 
stead of  retaining  it  in  common,  and  thus  gave  vigour 
to  private  enterprise.  As  the  colony  increased,  the  spir* 
it  of  its  members  assumed  more  and  more  the  tone  of 
independence;  and  they  grew  restless  and  impatient  for 
the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  their 
native  country.  To  quiet  this  uneasiness.  Sir  George 
Tetuxlley,  then  the  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1619, 
called  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  representa- 
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tires  from  the  Tarious  plantations  in  the  colony,  and 
permitted  them  to  assume  and  exercise  the  high  func- 
tions of  legislation.  Thus  was  formed  and  established 
the  first  representative  legislature,  that  ever  sat  in 
America.  The  conduct  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as 
the  company,  soon  afterwards  gave  offence  to  King 
James ;  and  the  disasters,  which  accomplished  an  al- 
most total  destruction  of  the  colony  by  the  successful 
inroads  of  the  Indians,  created  much  discontent  and 
disappointment  among  the  proprietors  at  home.  The 
kmg  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  satisfy  the  nation, 
that  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct  was  necessary.  It 
was  accordingly  ordered ;  and  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry, by  commissioners  appointed  by  himself  was  a 
demand,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  a  surrender  of 
the  chartera.  The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  com- 
pany; a  quo  warranto  was  instituted  against  them, 
and  it  terminated,  as  in  that  age  it  might  well  be  sup- 
posed it  would,  in  a  judgment,  pronounced  in  1624 
by  judges  holding  their  offices  during  his  pleasure, 
that  the  fi-anchises  were  forfeited  and  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  dissolved. 

§  11.  With  the  fall  of  the  charter  the  colony  came 
under  the  immediate  government  and  control  of  the 
crown  itself;  and  the  king  issued  a  special  commission 
appointing  a  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  to  whom 
the  entire  direction  pf  its  affairs  was  committed.  In 
this  commission  no  representative  assembly  was  men- 
tioned ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  James, 
who,  besides  his  arbitrary  notions  of  government,  im- 
puted the  recent  disasters  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
assembly,  ever  intended  to  revive  it.  While  he  was 
yet  meditatmg  upon  a  plan  or  code  of  government,  his 
death  put  an  end  to  his  projects,  which  were  better 
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calculated  to  nourish  his  own  pride  and  conceit,  than 
to  subserve  the  permanent  interests  of  the  proviDce. 
Henceforth,  however,  VirgiDia  continued  to  be  a  royal 
province  until  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 
§  12.  Charles  the  First  adopted  the  notions  and  fol- 
lowed out,  in  its  full  extent,  the  colonial  system  of  his 
father.  He  declared  the  colony  to  be  a  part  of  the 
empire  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  subor- 
dinate to  its  jurisdiction.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  law,  than  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  or  his  delegated  agents  ;  and  statutes  were 
passed  and  taxes  imposed  without  the  slightest  effort 
to  convene  a  colonial  assembly.  It  was  not  until  the 
murmurs  and  complaints,  which  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct was  calculated  to  produce,  had  betrayed  the  in- 
habitants into  acts  of  open  resistance  to  the  governor, 
and  into  a  firm  demand  of  redress  from  the  crown 
against  his  oppressions,  that  the  king  was  brought  to 
more  considerate  measures.  He  did  not  at  once  yield 
to  their  discontents ;  but  pressed,  as  he  was,  by  severe 
embarrassments  at  home,  he  was  content  to  adopt  a 
policy,  which  would  conciliate  the  colony  and  remoTe 
some  of  its  just  complaints.  He  accordingly,  soon  af- 
terwards, appointed  Sir  William  Berkeley  governor, 
with  powers  and  instructions,  which  breathed  a  tar  more 
benign  spirit.  He  was  authorized  to  proclaim,  that  in 
all  itsconcems,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony 
should  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
He  was  directed  to  issue  writs  for  electing  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who  with  the  governor  and  council 
should  form  a  general  assembly,  clothed  with  supreme 
legislative  authority;  and  to  establish  courts  of  justice, 
whose  proceedings  should  be  guided  by  the  forms  of 
the  parent  country.    The  rights  of  Englishmen  were 
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thus,  in  a  great  measure,  secured  to  the  cdonuts ;  and 
under  the  govemmeat  of  this  excellent  magistrate,  with 
some  sbcul  intervals  of  interruption,  the  colony  flourish- 
ed with  a  vigorous  growth  for  almost  fort;  years.  The 
rerolution  c£  1688  found  it,  if  not  in  the  practical  pos- 
session of  liberty,  at  least  with  forms  of  government 
well  cakulated  silently  to  cherish  its  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

ORlGIir  AND  SETTLEHENT  OF  KEW-EKOLAHD. 

§  13.  We  may  now  advert  in  a  brief  manner  to  the 
history  of  the  Northern,  or  Plymouth  Company.  That 
company  possessed  fewer  resources  and  less  enterprise 
dian  the  Southern ;  and  though  aided  by  men  of  high 
distinction,  its  first  efforts  for  colonization  were  feeble 
and  discoursing.  Capt  John  South,  so  well  known 
in  the  I£story  of  Virginia  by  tds  successful  adventures 
ouder  th^  authority,  lent  a  transient  lustre  to  their  at- 
tunpts;  and  his  warm  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and 
Utility  of  the  country  procured  for  it  from  the  excited 
imagination  of  the  Prince,  after  King  Charles  the  First, 
the  flattering  name  of  J^ew- England,  a  name,  which 
el&ced  from  it  that  of  Virginia,  and  which  has  since 
become  dear  beyond  expression,  to  the  mhabitants  of 
its  harsh  but  salubrious  climate. 

^14.  While  the  company  was  yet  languishing,  an 
event  occurred,  which  gave  a  new  and  unexpected 
aspect  to  its  prospects.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  relig- 
ious dissen^ns  consequent  upon  the  reformation,  while 
they  led  to  a  more  bold  and  fi«e  spirit  of  discussion, 
failed  at  the  same  time  of  introducing  a  correspondent 
charity^  for  differences  of  rehgious  opmion.  Each  suc- 
ces^Te  sect  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
own  infallibility  in  doctrine  and  worship,  and  was  eager 
to  obtain  proselytes,  and  denounce  the  errors  of  its 
exponents.  If  it  had  stopped  here,  we  might  have  forgot- 
ten, in  admiration  of  the  sincere  zeal  for  Christian  truth, 
the  desire  of  power,  and  the  pride  of  mmd,  which  lurk- 
ed within  the  inner  folds  of  their  devotion.    But  unfor- 
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tunately  the'  spirit  of  intolerance  was  abroad  in  all  its 
stern  and  unrelenting  severity.  To  tolerate  errors  was 
to  sacrifice  Christianity  to  mere  temporal  interests. 
Truth,  and  truth  alone,  was  to  be  followed  at  the  hazard 
of  all  consequences;  and  religion  allowed  no  com- 
promises between  conscience  and  woridly  comforts. 
Heresy  was  itself  a  sin  of  a  deadly  nature,  and  to  extir- 
pate it  was  a  primary  duty  of  all,  who  were  beUevers  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  Persecution,  therefore,  even  when  it 
seemed  most  to  violate  the  feelings  of  humanity  and 
the  rights  of  private  judgment,  never  wanted  apologists 
among  those  of  the  purest  and  most  devout  lives.  It 
was  too  often  received  with  acclamations  by  the  crowd, 
and  found  an  ample  vindication  from  the  learned  and 
the  dogmatists ;  from  the  policy  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  the  blind  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastic.  Each  sect,  as  it 
attEuned  power,  exhibited  the  same  unrelenting  firmness 
in  putting  down  its  adversaries.  The  papist  and  the 
prelate,  the  puritan  and  the  presbyterian,  felt  no  com- 
punctions in  the  destruction  of  dissentients  from  their 
own  faith.  They  uttered,  indeed,  loud  complaints  of 
the  injustice  of  their  enemies,  jvhen  they  were  them- 
selves oppressed;  but  it  was  not  from  any  abhorrence  of 
persecution  itself  but  of  ,the  infamous  errors  of  the  per- 
secutors. There  are  not  wanting  on  the  records  of  the 
history  of  these  times  abundant  proofs,  bow  easily  sects, 
which  had  borne  every  human  calamity  with  unshrink- 
ing fortitude  for  conscience'  sake,  could  turn  upon 
their  moffensive,  but,  in  their  judgment,  erring  neigh- 
bours, with  a  like  infliction  of  suflering.  Even  adver- 
sity sometimes  fails  of  producing  its  usual  salutary 
effects  of  moderation  and  compassion,  when  a  blind  but 
honest  zeal  has  usurped  dominion  over  the  mind.  If 
such  a  picture  of  human  infirmity  may  justiy  add  to  our 
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huiDilily,  it  may  also  serve  to  admoDish  us  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  duty  of  forbearance.  And  he,  who  can  look  with  an 
eye  of  exclusive  censure  on  such  scenes,  must  have  for- 
gotten, how  many  bright  examples  they  have  afforded 
of  the  liveliest  virtue,  the  most  persuasive  fidelity,  and 
the  most  exalted  piety. 

§  15.  Among  others,  who  suffered  persecutions  from 
the  haughty  zeal  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  small  sect,  called, 
from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Brownlsts,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  foundation  of  the  now  wide  spread  sect  of  Con- 
gregafronalists  or  Independents.  After  sufferings  of  an 
aggravated  nature,  they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Holland  under  the  care  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  John  Rob-- 
inson,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety,  his  benevo- 
lence, and  his  intrepid  spirit.  Afrer  remaining  there 
some  years,  they  concluded  to  emigrate  to  America  in 
the  hope,  that  they  might  thus  perpetuate  their  religious 
discipline,  and  preserve  the  purity  of  an  apostolical 
church.  In  conjunction  with  other  friends  in  England 
they  embarked  on  the  voyage  with  a  design  of  settle- 
ment on  Hudson's  river  in  New-York.  But  against 
their  intention  they  were  compelled  to  land  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the 
place  of  their  landing  was  called  Plymouth,  which  has 
since  become  so  celebrated  as  the  first  permanent  set- 
dement  in  New-England.  Not  having  contemplated 
any  plantation  at  this  place,  they  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  d}tain  any  charter  irom  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany!   \f  i 

^  16.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1620,  these  hum- 
ble but  fearless  adventurers,  before  their  landing,  drew 
up  and  signed  an  original  compact,  in  which,  after 
acknowledging  themselves  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
England,  they  proceed  to  declare:  **  Having  undertaken} 
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for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  adTancemeiit  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a 
Toyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  oS 
Virginia,  we  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutual- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  coreaant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  mto  a  civil  body  poUtic, 
for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance 
of  the  ends  aforesaid.  And  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinan- 
ces, acts,  constitutions,  and  officers  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  colony ;  ■  unto  which  we  promise  aU 
due  submission  and  obedience."  This  is  the  Whole 
of  the  compact,  and  it  was  signed  by  forty-one  per- 
sons. It  is  in  its  very  essence  a  pure  democracy  ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  it  the  colonists  proceeded  soon 
afterwards  to  organize  the  colonial  government,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  to 
^point  a  governor  and  other  officers,  and  to  enact 
laws.  The  governor  was  chosen  annually  by  the 
freemen,  and  had  at  first  one  assistant  to  aid  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  trust  Four  others  were  soon 
afterwards  added,  and  finally  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  seven.  The  supreme  legislative  power 
resided  in,  and  was  exercised  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  male  inhabitants,  every  freeman,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  being  admitted  to  vote  in  all  public 
afiiurs.  The  number  of  settlements  having  increased* 
and  being  at  a  considerable  distance  irom  each  other, 
a  house  of  representatives  was  established  in  1639; 
the  members  of  which,  as  well  as  all  other  officers,  were 
annually  chosen.  They  adopted  the  common  law  of 
England,  as  the  general  basis  of  their  jurisprudence,  va- 
rying it  however  from  time  to  time  by  municipal  regu- 
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lations  better  adapted  to  their  situation,  or  conTorming 
more  exactly  to  their  stem  notions  of  the  absolute  au- 
thority and  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Institu- 
tions. 

^  17.  The  Plymouth  Colonists  acted,  at  first,  alto- 
geAer  under  the  voluntary  compact  and  association 
already  mentioned.  But  they  daUy  felt  embarrassments 
from  the  want  of  some  general  authority,  derived  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  from  the  crown,  which  should  recognise 
their  setriement  and  confirm  their  legislation.  Afler 
several  ineffectual  attempts  made  for  this  purpose,  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  January,  1629,  a 
patent  from  the  council  established  at  Plymouth,  in 
England,  under  the  charter  of  King  James  of  1620. 

^18.  This  patent  or  charter  seems  never  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  crown ;  and  the  colonists  were  nev- 
er, by  any  act  of  the  crown,  created  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  with  any  legislative  powers.  They,  there- 
fore, remained  m  legal  contemplation  a  mere  voluntaty 
association,  exercising  the  highest  powers  and  prert^- 
tives  of  sovereignty,  and  yielding  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  magistrates  chosen  by  themselves. 

^19.  The  charter  of  1629  furnished  them,  how- 
ever, wth  the  colour  of  delegated  sovereignty,  of  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves.  They  assumed 
under  it  the  exercise  of  the  most  plenary  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  powers  with  but  a  momentary 
scruple,  as  to  their  right  to  inflict  capital  punishments. 
They  were  not  disturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  these 
powers,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  the  connivance 
of  the  crown,  until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the. 
Second.  Their  authority  under  their  charter  was  then 
questioned ;  and  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  a  confirmation  from  the  crown.    They 
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contmned  to  cling  to  it,  until,  in  tbe  general  shipwreck 
of  charters  in  1684,  theirs  was  overturaed.  An  arbi- 
trary goTemment  was  then  established  over  them  in 
common  with  the  other  New-England  colonies ;  and 
they  were  finally  incorporated  into  a  province  with 
Massachusetts  under  the  charter  granted  to  the  latter 
by  William  and  Mary  in  1691. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HASIAOHUSETTS. 

^  20.  About  the  period  when  the  Plymouth  colo- 
nists completed  their  voyage,  James  the  First,  with  a 
view  to  promote  more  effectually  the  mterests  of  the 
sec<»id  or  northern  company,  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Lenox  and  others  of  the  company  a  new  charter,  by 
which  its  territories  were  extended  in  breadth  from  the 
40th  to  the  4Sth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  in  length 
by  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the  mam  land 
from  sea  to  sea,  excluding  however  all  possession  of 
any  other  Christain  prince,  and  all  lands  withm  the 
bounds  of  the  southern  colony.  To  the  territory  thus 
bounded  he  affixed  the  name  of  New- England,  and  to 
the  corporation  itself  so  created,  the  name  of  "The 
Council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  the  planting  ruling,  ordering,  and  goverb* 
ing  of  New-England  in  America." 

§  21.  Some  of  the  powers  granted  by  tlus  charts 
were  alarming  -to  many  persons,  and  especially  those, 
which  granted  a  monopoly  of  trade.  The  efforts  to 
settle  a  colony  within  the  territory  Were  again  renewed, 
and  agam  were  unsuccessful.  The  spirit  of  religion, 
however,  soon  effected,  what  the  spirit  of  commerce  bad 
^ed  to  accomplish.  The  Puritans,  persecuted  at 
home,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of  spiritual  bon- 
dage, cast  a  longing  eye  towards  America,  as  an  ulti- 
mate retreat  for  themselves  and  their  cluldren.  They 
were  encouraged  by  the  information,  that  the  cokmists 
at  Plymouth  were  allowed  to  worship  then-  Creatw 
according  to  the  dictates  of  th^  consciences,  without 
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molestatioo.  They  opened  a  negotiation,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Mr.  White,  a  distinguished  non- 
confonning  minister,  with  the  council  established  at 
Plymouth  ;  and  in  March,  1 627,  procured  from  them  a 
grant  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and  others  of  alt  that  part 
of  New-England  lying  three  miles  south  of  Charles 
river  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  river,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea. 

§  22.  Other  persons  were  soon  Induced  to  unite 
with  them,  if  a  charter  could  be  procured  from  the 
crown,  which  should  secure  to  the  adventurers  the  usual 
powerS'Of  government.  Application  was  made  for  this 
purpose  to  King  Charles,  who,  accordingly,  in  March 
1628,  granted  to.  the  grantees  and  their  associates  the 
most  ample  powers  of  government.  The  charter  con- 
firmed to  them  the  territory  already  granted  by  the  coun- 
cil established  at  Plymouth,  to  be  holden  of  the  crown, 
as  of  the  royal  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  "  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  and  not  in  capiie,  nor  by  knight's  ser- 
vice," yielding  to  the  crown  one  fifth  part  of  all  ore  of 
gold  and  silver,  Slc,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  any 
part  of  the  territory  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by 
any  other  Christian  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  part  of  it 
within  the  bounds  of  the  southern  colony  [of  Virginia] 
granted  by  King  James.  It  also  created  the  asso- 
dates  a  body  politic  by  the  name  of  "  The.  Governor  and 
Company  of  flie  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New-England," 
with  the  usual  powers  of  corporations.  It  provided, 
that  the  government  should  be  admini£>tered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, a  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants,  fivm 
time  to  time  elected  out  of  the  freemen  of  the  company, 
which  officers  should  have  the  care  of  the  general 
busmess  and  afiairs  of  the  lands  and  plantations,  and  the 
government  of  the  people  there ;  and  it  appointed  the 
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first  governor,  deputy  goveraor,  and  assistants  by  name. 
It  further  provided,  that  a  court  or  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  should  consist  of  the  governor,  or 
the  deputy  governor,  and  seven  or  more  assistants,  which 
should  assemble  as  often  as  once  a  monih  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  also,  that  four  great  general  assemblies  of  the 
company  should  be  held  in  every  year.  In  these  great 
and  general  assemblies,  (which  were  composed  of  the 
governor,  deputy,  assistants,  and  freemen  present,)  free- 
men were  to  be  admitted  free  of  the  company,  officers 
were  to  be  elected,  and  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  colony  made ;  "  so  as  such  laws  and 
ordinances  be  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England."  At  one  of 
these  great  and  general  assemblies  held  in  Easter  Term, 
the  governor,  deputy,  and  assistants,  and  other  officers 
were  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  company  present. 
The  company  were  further  authorized  to  transport  any 
subjects  or  strangers  willing  to  become  subjects  of  the 
crown  to  the  colony,  and  to  carry  on  trade  to  and  from 
it,  without  custom  or  subsidy  for  seven  years,  and 
were  to  be  free  of  all  taxation  of  imports  or  exports  to 
and  from  the  English  dominion  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
one  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  five  per  cent.  duty. 
The  charter  fiu-ther  provided,  that  all  subjects  of  the 
crown,  who  should  become  inhabitants,  and  their  chil- 
dren bora  there,  or  on  the  seas  going  or  returning, 
should  enjoy  all  hberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  nat*- 
ural  subjects,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  bom 
within  the  realm  of  England.  Full  legislative  authority 
was  also  given,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  not  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  as  also  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  fines  and  mulcts  "  according  to  the  course  of  ■ 
odier  ccwporations  in  England."    Many  other  provis- 
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ions  were  added,  similar  in  substance  to  those  found  m 
the  antecedent  colonial  charters  of  the  crown. 

^  23.  Such  were  the  original  liouts  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  such  were  the  powers  and  prhr-  * 
ileges  conferred  on  it  It  is  observable,  that  the  v/hole 
structure  of  the  charter  presupposes  the  residence  of 
the  company  in  England,  and  the  transaction  of  all  its 
business  there.  The  experience  of  the  past  had  not 
sufficiently  instructed  the  adventurers,  that  settlements 
in  America  could  not  be  weU  governed  by  corporations 
re^dent  abroad  ;  or  if  any  of  them  had  arrived  at  such 
a  conclusion,  there  were  many  reasons  for  presuming^ 
that  the  crown  would  be  jealous  of  granting  powers  of 
80  large  a  nature,  which  were  to  be  exercised  at  such 
a  distance,  as  would  render  any  control  or  re^>onsibility 
over  them  wholly  visionary. 

^  24.  But  a  bolder  step  was  soon  aikrwards  taken 
by  the  company  itself.  It  was  ascertained,  that  hule 
success  would  attend  the  plantation,  so  long  as  its  af- 
fmrs  were  under  the  control  of  a  distant  government, 
knowing  litde  of  its  wants  and  insensible  to  its  difficul- 
ties. Many  persons,  indeed,  possessed  of  fortune  and 
character,  warmed  with  religious  zeal,  or  suffering  un- 
der religious  intolerance,  were  ready  to  embarii  in  the 
enterprise,  if  the  corporation  should  be  removed,  so  that 
the  powers  of  government  might  be  exercised  by  the 
actual  setders.  The  company  had  already  become 
alarmed  at  the  extent  of  their  own  expenditures,  and 
there  were  but  faint  hopes  of  any  speedy  reimburse- 
ment. They  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  legalityof  the 
course  of  transferring  the  charter.  But  at  length  it  was 
determined  in  August,  1629,  "by  the  general  consent 
of  the  company,  that  the  government  and  patent  should 
be  settled  in  New-Ekigland."    This  resolutitm  intused 
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new  life  into  the  assodation ;  and  the  next  election  ot 
officers  was  made  from  among  those  proprietors,  who 
had  signified  an  intention  to  remove  to  America.  The 
■  government  and  charter  were  accordingly  removed ; 
and  henceforth  the  whole  management  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  was  confided  to  persons  and  magistrates 
resident  within  its  own  bosom.  The  £ite  of  the  colony 
was  thus  decided;  and  it  grew  with  a  rapidity  and 
strength,  tbxt  soon  gave  it  a  great  ascendancy  among  the 
New -England  settlements^  and  awakened  die  jealousy, 
distrast,  and  vigilance  of  the  parent  country. 

^  25.  The  gcivemment  of  the  colony  immediately  af- 
ter the  removal  of  the  charter  was  changed  in  many  im- 
portant features;  but  its  fundamental  grants  of  territory, 
powers,  and  privileges  were  eagerly  maintained  in  their 
original  validity.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Rdiertson  has  ob- 
served, that  as  soon  as  the  Massachusetts  emigrants 
had  landed  on  these  shores,  they  considered  themselves 
iat  many  puiposes  as  a  voluntary  assodatbn,  possess- 
ing the  natural  rights  of  men  to  adopt  that  mode  of  gov- 
ernment, which  was  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  and 
to  eiuict  such  laws,  as  were  conducive  to  their  own  wel- 
fare. They  did  not,  indeed,  surrender  up  their  charter, 
-M*  cease  to  recognise  its  obligatory  force.  But  they 
extended  their  acts  far  beyond  its  expression  o{  pow- 
ers; and  while  they  boldly  claimed  protection  from  it 
against  the  royal  demands  and  prerogatives,  they  nev- 
ertheless did  not  feel,  that  it  furnished  any  limit  upon 
the  freest  exercise  of  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
functions.  '  They  did  not  view  it,  as  creating  an  English 
coiporaiion  under  the  narrow  construction  of  the  com- 
mon law;  but  as  affording  the  means  of  founding  a  broad 
political  government,  subject  to  the  crown  of  England, 
but  yet  enjoying  many  exclusive  privileges. 
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^  26.  It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  connexion,  that 
the  councU  established  at  Plymouth  in  a  very  short  pe- 
riod after  the  grant  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  (in 
1636)  finally  surrendered  their  own  patent  back  to  the 
crown.  They  had  made  other  grants  of  territory,  which 
we  shall  hereaAer  hare  occasion  to  notice,  which  had 
greatly  diminished  the  value,  as  well  as  importance  of 
their  charter.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  surren- 
der was  the  odious  extent  of  the  monopolies  granted 
to  them,  which  roused  the  attention  of  FaHiament,  and 
of  the  nation  at  lai^e,  and  compelled  them  to  resign, 
what  they  could  scarcely  mountain  against  the  strong 
current  of  public  opinion.  The  surrender,  so  far  from 
working  any  evil,  rather  infused  new  life  into  the  colo- 
nies, which  sprung  from  it,  by  freeing  them  from  all 
restraint  and  supervision  by  a  superior  power,  to  which 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  held  accountable.  Im- 
mediately after  tlds  surrender  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  proprietors  <^  the  Massacfausettg 
charter.  Those  who  appeared  were  deprived  of  their 
franchises.  But  fortunately  the  measure  was  not  carried 
'  into  complete  execution  against  the  absent  proprietors 
acting  under  the  charter  in  America. 

§  27.  After  the  fall  of  the  first  colonial  charter  in 
1684,  Massachusetts  remained  for  some  years  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown. 
At  length  a  new  charter  was  in  1691  granted  to  the 
cobny  by  William  and  Mary;  and  it  henceforth  became  ■ 
known  as  a  province,  and  continued  to  act  under  this  last 
charter  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  charter  compre- 
hended within  its  territorial  limits  all  the  old  colony  (rf" 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  colony  of  New-Plymouth, 
the  Province  of  Maine,  the  territory  called  Acadia, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  lands  lying  between  Nova 
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Scotia  and  Midne ;  .and  incoiporated  the  whole  mto  one 
Proviace  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  io  New-Eagland,  to  be  holden  as  of  the  royal 
maoor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  l^ent.  It 
confirmed  alt  prior  grants  made  of  lands  to  all  persons, 
corporations,  colleges,  towns,  villages,  and  schools.  It 
reserved  to  the  crown  the  appointment  of  the  Governor, 
and  Lieut.  Governor,  and  Secretary  of  the-  province, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  It  provid- 
ed for  the  appointment  annually  of  twenty-eight  Coun- 
sellors, who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Court, 
and  nominated  the  first  board.  The  Governor  and 
Counsellors  were  to  hold  a  council  for  the  ordering  and 
directing  of  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  The  Governor 
was  invested  with  the  right  of  nominating  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  council  of  appointing  all  military  officers, 
and  all  sheriflfs,  provosts,  marshals-,  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  other  officers  of  courts  of  Justice.  He  had 
also  the  power  of  calling  the  General  Court,  and  of  ad- 
journing, proroguing,  and  dissdvmg  it  He  had  also  a 
negative  upon  all  laws  passed  by  the  General  Court 
The  General  Court  was  to  assemble  annually  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  May,  and  was  to  consist  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  for  the  time  being,  and  of  such  rep- 
resentatives being  freeholders,  as  should  be  aanually 
elected  by  the  freeholders  in  each  town,  who  possessed 
a  freehold  of  forty  shillmgs  annual  value,  or  other  estate 
to  the  value  of  forty  pounds.  Each  town  was  entided 
to  two  representatives ;  but  the  General  Court  was 
from  time  to  time  to  decide  on  the  number,  which  each 
town  should  send.  The  General  Court  was  invested 
with  full  authority  to  erect  courts,  to  levy  taxes,  and 
make  all  wholesome  laws  and  ordinances,  **  so  as 
the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
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England  ;'*  and  to  settle  annually  all  civil  officers, 
whose  appointment  was  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
All  laws,  however,  were  to  be  sent  to  England  for 
approbation  or  disallowance ;  and  if  disallowed,  and  so 
^gnified  under  the  sign  manual  and  signet,  within  three 
years,  the  same  thenceforth  to  cease  and  become  void ; 
otherwise  to  continue  in  force  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  ortgioal  enactment.  The  General  Court  was 
also  invested  with  authority  to  grant  any  lands  in  the 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth,  and  Prov- 
ince of  Maine,  with  certain  exceptions.  The  Govern- 
or and  Council  were  invested  with  full  jurisdiction  as 
to  the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  administrations.  The 
Governor  was  also  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  with  the  usual  martial  powers  ;  but  was  not  to 
exercise  martial  law  without  the  advice  of  the  Council. 
In  case  of  his  death,  removal,  or  absence,  his  authority 
was  to  devolve  on  the  Lieut  Governor,  or,  if  his  office 
was  vacant,  then  on  the  CounciL  With  a  view  also  to 
advance  the  growth  of  the  Province  by  encouraging 
new  settlements,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  there 
should  be  "a  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  In  the  wor- 
ship of  God  to  all  Christians,  except  Papists ;"  and 
that  all  subjects  inhabiting  in  the  Province  and  their 
children  bom  there,  or  on  the  seas  going  or  returning, 
should  have  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural  subjects,  as  if  they  were  bom  within  the  realm 
of  England.  •  And  in  all  cases  {m  appeal  was  allowed 
from  the  judgments  of  any  courts  of  the  Province  to  the 
King  in  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  where  the  mat- 
ter in  difference  exceeded  three  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling. And  finally  there  was  a  reservation  of  the  whole 
admiralty  jurisdiction  to  the  crown ;  and  of  a  right  to 
all  subjects  to  fish  on  the  coasts.     Considering  the 
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spirit  of  the  times,  it  must  be  ackDowledged,  that,  on  the 
whole,  thi%  charter  contains  a  liberal  grant  of  authority 
to  the  Province ;  and  a  reasonable  reservation  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  It  was  hailed  with  sincere  satisfac- 
tion by  the  colony  after  the  dangers,  which  had  for  so 
long  a  time  menaced  its  liberties  and  Its  peace.  ^    , ,    )^  '  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


NE  W  -«AHFSHIRE. 


^  28.  Hatiko  gone  into  a  full  consideration  of  the 
origin  and  political  organization  of  the  primitive  colonies 
in  the  South  and  North,  it  remains  only  to  take  arapid 
view  of  those,  which  were  subsequently  established  in 
both  regions.  An  historical  order  will  probably  be 
found  as  convenient-  for  this  purpose,  as  any,  which 
could  be  devised. 

^  29.  In  November,  1 629,  Capt.  John  Mason  obtain- 
ed a  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  of  all  that  part 
of  the  main  land  in  New-England  "lying  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  beginning  from  the  middle  part  of  Merrimack  riv- 
er, and  from  thence  to  proceed  northwards  along  the 
sea-coast  to  Piscataqua  river,  and  so  forwards  up  with- 
in the  said  river  and  to  the  furthest  head  thereof;  and 
from  thence  northwestwards  until  three  score  miles  be 
finished  from  the  first  entrance  of  Piscataqua  river;  and 
also  from  Merrimack  through  the  said  river  and  to  the 
furthest  head  thereof,  and  so  forwards  up  into  the  lands 
westwards,  until  three  score  miles  be  finished ;  and  from 
thence  to  cross  over  land  to  the  three  score  miles  and 
accounted  from  Piscataqua  river,  together  with  all 
islands  and  islets  withii)  five  leagues  distance  of  the 
premises."  This  territory  was  afterwards  called  New- 
Hampshire.  The  land  so  granted  was  expressly  sub- 
jected to  the  conditions  and  limitations  in  the  original 
patent ;  and  there  was  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  Mason 
that  he  would  establish  such  government  therein,  and 
continue  the  same,  "  as  shall  be  agreeable,  as  near  as 
may  be,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
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land.**  A  further  grant  was  made  to  Mason  by  the 
council  of  Plymouth  about'  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  their  charter,  (22  April,  1635,)  "beginning  from 
the  middle  part  of  Naumkeag  river  [Salem],  and  from 
thence  to  proceed  eastwards  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Cape  Ann  and  round  about  the  same  to  Piscataqua 
bailor ;  and  then  covering  much  of  the  land  in  the 
prior  grant,  and  giving  to  the  whole  the  name  of  New- 
Hampshire."  This  grant  included  a  power  of  ju- 
dicature in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  <*  to  be  exercis- 
ed and  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  -England  as 
near  as  may  be,"  reserving  an  appeal  to  the  council 
No  patent  of  confirmation  of  this  grant  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  crown  afttj  the  surrender  of  the  Ply- 
mouth patent. 

§  30.  Various  detached  settlements  were  made 
within  this  territory ;  and  so  ill  defined  were  the  bounda- 
ries, that  a  controversy  soon'  arose  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Mason  in  respect  to  the  right  of  sovereignty 
.  over  it.  In  the  exposition  of  its  own  charter  Massa- 
chusetts contended,  that  its  limits  included  the  whole 
territory  of  New-Hampshire ;  and  being  at  that  time 
comparatively  strong  and  active,  she  succeeded  in 
estabUshing  her  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  maintained  it 
with  unabated  vigilance  for  forty  years.  The  contro- 
versy was  finally  brought  before  the  king  in  council ; 
and  in  1 679  it  was  solemnly  adjudged  against  the  claim 
of  Massachusetts.  And  it  being  admitted,  that  Mason, 
under  his  grant,  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  powers  of 
government,  a  commission  was,  in  the  same  year,  issued 
by  the  crown  for  the  government  of  New-Hampshire. 
By  the  form  of  government,  described  in  this  commis- 
sion, the  whole  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent and  council,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  whom  also 
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was  confided  the  judiciary  power  with  an  appeal  to 
England.  In  the  admimstration  of  justice  it  was  direct- 
ed, that  "the  form  of  proceediogif  in  such  cases,  and 
the  judgment  thereon  to  be  given,  be  as  consonant  and 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of 
England,  as  the  present  state  and  condition  of  our  sub- 
jects inhabiting  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  will  admit."  The  legislatire 
power  was  entrusted  to  the  president,  coxmcil,  and  bur- 
gesses, or  representatives  chosen  by  the  towns ;  and 
they  w&e  authorized  to  levy  taxes  and  to  make  laws 
for  the  interest  of  the  province;  which  laws  being 
approved  by  the  president  and  council  were  to  stand 
and  be'  in  force,  undl  the  {Measure  of  the  king  should 
be  known,  whether  the  same  laws  and  ordinances 
should  receive  any  change  or  confirm^on,  or  be  to- 
tally disallowed  and  discharged.  And  the  president 
and  council  were  required  to  transmit  and  send  ovot 
the  same  by  the  first  ship,  that  should  depart  thence  fw 
England  after  their  making.  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
allowed  to  all  protestants,  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  particularly  encouraged.  And  a  pledge  was 
^ven  in  the  commission  to  continue  the  privilege  of  an 
assembly  in  the  same  manner  and  form,  unless  by 
inconvenience  arismg  therefiom  the  crown  should  see 
cause  to  alter  the  same. 
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^  31.  In  August,  1622,  the  council  of  Plymouth 
(which  seems  to  have  been  extremely  profuse  and 
inconsiderate  in  its  grants)  granted  to  Sir  Ferdioando 
Gorges  and  Capt  John  Mason  all  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Sagadahock,  extend- 
ing back  to  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada ;  which 
was  called  Laconia.  In  April,  1639,  Sir  Ferdinando 
obtained  from  the  crown  a  confirmatory  grant  of  all  the 
land  from  Piscataqua  to  Sagadabock  and  the  Kenne- 
beck  river,  and  from  the  coast  into  the  northern  interior 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  and  it  was  styled  "The 
Province  of  Maine."  Of  this  province  be  was  made 
Lord  Palatine,  with  all  the  powers,  jurisdiction,  and 
royalties  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  the  county  Palatine 
(^  Durham ;  and  the  lands  were  to  be  holden,  as  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich.  The  charter  contains  a 
reservation  of  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  crown,  as  hav- 
ing the  supreme  dominion  ;  and  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  crown  is  signified,  that  the  religion  of  (he  Church  of 
England.be  professed,  and  its  ecclesiastical  government 
est^lished  in  the  province.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Palatine,  with  the  assent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  free- 
■  holders  of  the  province,  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  or 
contrary,  but  as  near  as  conveniently  mfly  be  to  the  laws 
of  England,  for  the  public  good  of  the  province;  and  to 
erect  courts  of  judicature  for  the  determination  of  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes,  wiih  an  appeal  to  the  Palatine. 
But  all  the  powers  of  government,  so  granted,  were  to 
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be  subordinate  to  the  "power  and  regement*'  of  the 
lords  commissioaers  for  foreign  plantations  for  the  time 
being.  The  Palatine  also  had  auUiority  to  make  ordi- 
nances for  the  government  of  the  province,  under  certain 
restrictions;  and  a  grant  of  full  admiralty  powers,  sub- 
ject to  that  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  And 
the  inhabitants,  being  subjects  of  the  crown,  were  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural  bora  sub- 
jects in  England. 

^  32.  Under  these  ample'  provisions  Gorges  soon 
estabUshed  a  civil  government  in  the  province,  and 
made  ordinances.  The  government,  such  as  it  was, 
was  solely  cOnfided  to  the  executive,  without  any  pow- 
ers of  legislation.  The  province  languished  in  imbecil- 
ity under  his  care ;  and  began  to  acquire  vigour  only 
when  he  ceased  to  act  as  proprietary  and  lawgiver. 
Massachusetts  soon  afterwards  set  up  an  exclusive  right 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory,  as  within  its  char- 
tered limits;  and  was  able  to  enforce  obedience  and 
submission  to  its  power.  It  continued  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts  until  1665,  when"  the  com- 
missioners of  the  crown  separated  it  for  a  short  period ; 
but  the  authority  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  afterwards 
re-established.  The  controversy  between  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Palatine,  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  prov- 
ince, was  brought  before  the  privy  council  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Mason  respecting  New-Hampshire, 
and  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  was  adjudged  void. 
Before  a  final  adjudication  was  had,  Massachusetts  had 
the  prudence  and  sagacity,  in  1677,  to  purchase  the 
title  of  Gorges  for  a  trifling  sum ;  and  thus  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  crown,  (then  in  treaty  for  the 
same  object,)  succeeded  to  it,  and  held  it,  andgovem- 
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ed  it  as  a  prorincial  dependency,  until  the  fall  of  its  own 
charter;  and  it  afterwards^  as  we  have  seen,  was  incor- 
porated with  Massachusetts  In  the  provincial  charter  of 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


CONNECTICUT. 


§  33.  Connecticut  was  originally  settled  under 
the  protection  of  Massachusetts;  but'tfae  inhabitants  in 
a  few  years  afterwards  (1638)  felt  at  liberty  (after  the 
example  of  Massachusetts)  to  frame  a  constitution  of 
government  and  laws  for  themselves.  In  1630  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  obtained  from  the  council  of  Plymouth 
a  patent  of  the  land  upon  a  straight  line  near  the  sea- 
shore towards  the  southwest,  west  and  by  south,  or 
west  from  Narraganset  river  forty  leagues*  as  the  coast 
lies  towards  Virginia,  and  all  within  that  breadth  to  the 
South  sea.  In  March,  1631,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  con- 
veyed the  same  to  Lord  Say  and  Seale  and  others. 
In  April,  1 635,  the  same  council  granted  the  same  ter- 
ritory to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Possepsion  under 
the  tide  of  Lord  Say  and  Seale  and  others  was  taJten 
of  the  mouthof  the  Connecticut  in  1635.  The  settlers 
there  were  not,  however,  disturbed ;  and  finally,  in 
1644,  they  extinguished  the  title  of  the  proprietaries,  or 
Lords,  and  contirtued  to  act  under  the  constitution  of 
government,  which  they  had  framed  in  1638. 

^  34.  The  colony  of  New- Haven  had  a  separate  ori- 
gin, and  was  settled  by  emigrants  immediately  from 
England,  without  any  tide  derived  from  the  patfentees. 
They  began  their  settlement  m  1638,  purchasing  their 
lands  of  the  natives;  and  entered  into  a  solemn  compact 
of  government. 

§  35.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond to  the  throne,  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  aware  of 
the  doubtful  nature  of  its  title  to  the  exercise  of  sore- 
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ragDty,  solicited  and  in  April,  1662,  obtained  from 
that  monarch  a  charter  of  government  and  territory. 
The  charter  included  wiihin  its  limits  the  whole  colony 
of  New -Haven ;  and  as  this  was  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  latter,  resistance  was  made  to  the  incorpo- 
ration, until  1665,  when  both  were  iodissolubly  united, 
and  have  ever  since  remained  under  one  general  gov- 
ernment. 

§  36.  The  charter  of  Connecticut,  which  has  been 
c^jecled  to  by  Chalmers,  as  establishing  *'a  mere 
democracy,  or  rule  of  the  people,"  contained,  indeed,  a 
very  ample  grant  of  privil^es.  It  incorporated  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  io  New<England,  in  Amer- 
ica. It  ordained,  that  two  general  assemblies  shall  be 
annually  held ;  and  that  the  assembly  shall  consist  of  a 
governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  assistants,  and  tjvo 
deputies,  from  every  town  or  city,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
freemen,  (the  charter  nominating  the  first  governor  and 
assistants.)  The  general  assembly  had  authority  to  ap- 
pomt  judicatories,  make  freemen,  elect  officers,  estab- 
lish laws,  and  ordinances  "  not  contrary  to  the  taws  of 
this  realm  of  England,"  to  punish  offences  "  according 
to  the  course  of  other  corporations  within  this  our  king- 
dom of  England,"  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  in  martial 
array  for  the  common  defence,  and  to  exercise  martial 
law  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  lands  were  to  be  holden 
as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  free  and  common 
soccage.  The  mbabitants  and  their  children  bom  there 
were  to  enjoy  and  possess  all  the  liberties  and  immuni- 
ties of  free,  natural-bom  subjects,  in  the  same  manner, 
as  if  born  within  the  realm.  The  right  of  general  fish- 
ery on  the  coasts  was  reserved  to  all  subjects ;  and 
finally  the  territory  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Narra- 
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gaoset  river,  where  it  fells  into-  the  sea,  and  on  the 
north  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  south  by  the  aea, 
and  in  lon^tude,  as  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
ny running  from  east  to  west,  that  from  Nain^iaoset 
bay  to  the  South  sea,  was  granted  and  confirmed  to  the 
colony.  The  charter  is  silent  in  regard  to  religious 
rights  and  privileges. 

^  37.  In  1685,  a  quo  loarreaUo  was  issued  by  king 
James  aganst  the  colony  for  the  repeal  of  the  charter. 
No  judgment  appears  to  hare  been  rendered  upon  it ; 
but  the  colony  offered  its  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
crown ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1687,  went  to 
Hartford,  and  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  declared  the 
,  government  dissolved.  They  did  not,  however,  sur* 
render  the  charter ;  but  secreted  it  in  an  oak,  which 
is  still  venerated ;  and  immediately  after  the  revolution 
of,  1688,  they  resumed  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers. 
The  successors  of  the  Stuarts  silently  suffered  them 
to  retain  it  until  the  American  Rerolution,  without  any 
struggle  or  resistance.  The  charter  continued  to  be 
maintained,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  until  the 
year  1818,  when  a  new  constitution  of  government  was 
framed  and  adopted  by  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  VliL 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

^  38.  Bhods  Island  was  originally  settled  by  emi- 
graDts  fromMassachusetts,ileeingthitherto  escape  from 
reU^ous  persecution;  and  it  still  boasts  of  Roger  Wil- 
Uuas,  as  its  fouoder,  and  as  tbe  early  defender  of  relig- 
ions freedom  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  One  body  of 
tbem  purchased  the  island,  which  has  given  the  name 
to  the  State,  and  another  the  territory  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  from  the  Indians,  and  began  their  settle- 
ments ia  both  places  nearly  at  the  same  period,  viz.  in 
1636  and  1638.  They  entered  into  separate  volunta- 
ly  associations  of  govemmeat.  But  finding  their 
associations  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  ag^i^t 
tbe  encroachments  of  Massachusetts,  and  having  no 
title  under  any  of  tbe  royal  patents,  they  sent  Roger 
Williams  to  England,  in  1643,  to  procure  a  surer  foun- 
dation both  of  title  and  government.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (in  1643)  a  charter 
of  incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations ;  and  also, 
in  1644,  a  charter  from  the  two  bouses  of  parliament 
(Charles  tbe  First  being  then  driven  from  bis  ciqiital) 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  towns  of  Providence,  New- 
port, and  Portsmouth,  for  tbe  absolute  government  of 
themselves,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 

^  39.  Under  this  charter  an  assembly  was  convened, 
in  1647,  consisting  of  the  collective  freemen  of  the  vari- 
ous plantations.  The  council  of  state  of  the  common- 
wealth soon  afterwards  interfered  to  suspend  their  gov- 
enunent ;  but  the  distractions  at  borne  prevented  any 
serious  interference  by  parliament  in  tbe  administration 
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of  their  affairs;  and  they  continued  to  act  under  their 
former  government  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second.  That  event  seems  to  have  given  great  satis- 
fection  to  these  plantations.  They  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  king,  and  sent  an  agent  to  England ;  and 
in  July,  1 663,  after  some  opposition  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  charter  from  the  crown. 

§  40.  That  charter  incorporated  the  inhabitants  by 
the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  New-England  in  America,  conferring  on  ihem  the 
usual  powers  of  corporations.  The  executive  power 
was  lodged  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  ten 
assistants,  chosen  by  the  freemen.  The  supreme 
legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a  general  assembly, 
consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  ten  assist- 
ants, and  deputies  from  the  respective  towns,  chosen  by 
the  freemen,  (six  for  Newport,  four  for  Providence, 
Portsmouth,  and  Warwick,  and  two  for  other  towns,) 
the  governor  or  deputy  and  six  assistants  being  always 
present.  The  general  assembly  were  authorized  to 
admit  freemen,  choose  officers,  make  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, so  as  that  they  were  "  not  contrary  and  repug- 
nant unto,  but  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to,  the  laws 
of  this  our  realm  of  England,  considering  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  place  and  people;  to  createand  organ- 
ize courts ;  to  punish  offences  according  to  the  course 
of  other  corporations  in  England;"  to  array  the  mar- 
tial force  of  the  colony  for  the  common  defence,  and 
enforce  martial  law ;  and  to  exercise  other  important 
powers  and  prerogatives.  It  further  provided  for  a  free 
fishery  on  the  coasts ;  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  and 
children  born  there  should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and 
immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjects  bom  within  the 
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realm  of  England.  It  then  granted  and  confirmed 
unto  them  all  that  part  of  the  Jdng's  dominions  in 
Netr-England  containing  the  Narragaoset  bay  and  the 
countries  and  parts  adjacent,  bounded  westerly, to  the 
middle  of  Pawcatuck  river,  and  so  along  the  river  north- 
ward to  the  head  thereof  thence  by  a  straight  line  dqe 
north,  until  it  meet  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
tending easterly  three  English  miles  to  the  most  east- 
em  and  northeastern  parts  of  Narraganset  bay,  as  the 
bay  extendeth  southerly  unto  the  mouth  of  the  river 
running  towards  Providence,  and  thence  along  the  east- 
eriy  side  or  bank  of  the  said  river  up  to  the  falls,  call- 
ed Patucket  Falls,  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  due  north 
tj]l  it  meets  the  Massachusetts  line.  The  territory  was 
to  be  holden  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  Iree 
and  common  soccage.  It  further  secured  a  Sree  trade 
with  all  the  other  colonies. 

^  41.  It  is  sud,  that  the  general  conduct  of  Rhode 
Island  seems  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  Charles 
the  Second  during  the  residue  of  his  reign.  Upon  the 
accession  of  James,  the  inhabitants  were  among  the  first 
to  ofier  their  congratulations;  and  to  ask  protection  for 
th^  chartered  rights.  That  monarch  however  disre- 
garded their  requesL  They  were  accused  of  a  violation 
of  their  charter,  and  a  gito  warranto  was  filed  against 
them.  They  immediately  resolved,  without  much  hesi- 
tation, not  to  contend  with  the  crown,  but  to  surrender 
thdr  charter ;  and  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose,  which 
was  afterwards  suppressed.  In  December,  1686,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  dissolved 
their  government,  and  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  colony.  The  revolution  of  1688  put  an  end  to  his 
power;  and  the  colony  immediately  afterwards  resum- 
ed its  charter,  and,  though  not  without  some  intemip- 
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ttoD9,  condaued  to  mai&taiD  and  exercise  its  powers 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revohition.  It 
still  continues  to  act  under  the  same  charter,  as  a  fun- 
damental law,  it  being  the  ontj  state  in  the  Union, 
which  has  not  formed  a  new  consdtution  of  gov^nment 
It  seems,  that  until  the  year  1696  the  governor,  assist- 
ants, and  deputies  of  the  towns  sat  together.  But  by 
a  law  then  passed  they  were  separated,  and  the  depu- 
ties acted  as  a  lower  house,  and  the  goremor  and 
assistants  as  an  upper  house. 

§  4B.  We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  all  the 
successive  colonies  established  in  New -England.  The 
remark  of  Chalmers  is  in  general  well  founded:  ''Orig- 
inally setded  (says  he)  by  the  same  kind  of  people,  a 
similar  policy  naturally  rooted  in  all  the  cdonies  of 
New-£Dgland.  Their  forms  of  government,  their  laws, 
their  courts  of  justice,  their  manners,  and  their  religious 
tenets,  which  gave  birth  to  all  these,  were  neariy  the 
same."  Still,  however,  the  remark  is  subject  to  many 
local  qualifications.  •;  '     ; 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MARVLANS. 

^  43.  The  pro?Iace  of  Maryland  was  included  orig- 
inallj  in  the  patentof  the  Southem  orVii^niacompany; 
and  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  company  it  reverted  to 
the  crown.  King  Charles  the  First,  on  the  20th  June, 
16^  granted  it  by  patent  to  Cecilius  Calvert  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  son  of  George  Calvert  Lord  BalUmore, 
to  whom  the  patent  was  intended  to  have  been  made, 
but  he  died  before  it  was  executed.  By  the  charter, 
the  king  erected  it  into  a  province,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Maryland,  in  honor  ofhis  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  lo  be  held  of 
the  crown  of  England,  he  yearly,  for  ever,  rendering 
two  Indian  arrows.  The  territory  was  bounded  by  a  ■ 
right  line  drawn  from  Watkins's  Point,  on  Chesapeake 
.  bay,  to  the  ocean  on  the  east,  thence  to  that  part  of  the 
estuary  of  Delaware  on  the  north,  which  hetb  under  the 
40th  degree,where  New-England  is  terminated;  thence 
in  a  right  line  by  the  degree  aforesfud  to  the  meridian  of 
the  fountain  of  Potomac;  thence  following  its  course  by 
the  hirther  bank  to  its  conlluencewith  the  Chesapeake, 
and  thence.to  Watkins's  Point 

§  44.  The  territory  thus  severed  from  Virginia,  was 
made  immediately  subject  to  the  crown,  and  was  grant- 
ed in  full  aAd  absolute  propriety  to  Lord  Baltimore  and 
his  heirs,  saving  the  allegiance  and  sovereign  dominion 
to  the  crown,  with  all  the  rights,  regalities,  and  prerog- 
atives, which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  enjoyed  in  that 
palatinate,  to  be  held  of  the  crown  as  of  Windsor  Cas- 
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tie,  in  the  county  ofBerks,in  free  and  common  soccage, 
and  not  in  capite,  or  by  knights' service.  The  charter  fur- 
ther provided,  that  the  proprietary  should  have  author- 
ity by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  freemen,  or  their 
delegates  assembled  for  that  purpose,  to  make  all  la  s 
for  the  provioce,  *'so  that  such  laws  be  consonant  o 
reason,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but,  as  far  as 
conveniently  m  ht  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,- 
customs,  and  rights  of  this  our  realm  of  England." 
The  proprietary  was  also  vested  with  lull  executive  pow- 
er; and  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  was  pro- 
vided for.  The  proprietary  was  also  authorized  to  levy 
subsidies  with  the  assent  of  the  people  in  assembly. 
The  inhabitants  and  their  children  were  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  subjects  bom  in 
England.  The  right  of  the  advowsons  of  the  churches, 
according  to  the  establishment  of  England,  and  the 
right  to  create  manors  and  courts  baron,  to  confer  titles 
of  dignity,  to  erect  pons,  and  other  regalities,  were 
expressly  given  to  the  p  opr  etary.  An  exemption  of 
the  colonists  from  all  talliages  on  their  goods  and  es- 
tates, to  be  imposed  by  the  crown,  was  expressly  cov- 
enanted for  in  perpetuity  ;  an  exemption,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  other  colonies  for  years  only.  li- 
cense was  granted  to  all  subjects  to  transport  them- 
selves to  the  province;  and  i's  products  were  to  be 
imported  into  England  and  Ireland  under  such  taxes 
only,  as  were  paid  by  other  subjects.  And  the  usual 
powers  in  other  charters  to  repel  invasions,  to  sup- 
press rebellions,  Slc.  were  also  conferred  on  the  pro- 
prietary. 

^  45.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  patent,    ^nd 
Chalmers  has  with  some  pride  asserted,  that  "Mary- 
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land  bas  always  enjoyed  the  unrivalled  honour  o  '  ^'ing 
the  first  colony,  which  was  erected  into  a  province  of 
the  English  empire,  and  governed  regularly  by  laws 
enacted  in  a  provincial  le^slature." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HZW-TORK. 

^  46.  New-Tork  was  originallj  settled  bj  emi- 
grants from  HoIlancT.  But  the  English  government 
seems  at  all  timies  to  have  disputed  the  right  of  the 
Dutch  to  make  any  settlement  in  America ;  and  the 
territory  occupied  by  them  was  unquestionably  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  New-England  as  granted  to  the 
council  of  Plymouth.  Charles  the  Second,  soon  after 
his  restoration,  instigated  as  much  by  personal  antipa- 
thy, as  by  a  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  crown,  deter- 
mined to  maiatain  his  right,  and  in  March,  1 664,  granted 
a  patent  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
by  which  he  conveyed  to  him  the  region  extending 
from  the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Delawanr,  together  with  Long  Island,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  powers  of  government,  civil  and 
military.  Authority  was  given  (among  other  things)  to 
correct,  punish,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule  all  subjects, 
that  should  inhabit  the  territory  according  to  such  laws, 
ordinances,  &.c.  as  the  Duke  should  establish,  so  always 
that  the  same  "were  not  contrary,  but  as  near  as  might 
be  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  and  goTemment 
of  the  realm  of  England,"  saving  to  the  crown  a  r^ht  to 
hear  and  determine  all  appeals.  The  usual  authority 
was  also  given  to  use  and  exercise  martial  law  m  cases 
of  rebellion,  insurrection,  mutiny,  and  invaiuon.  A  part 
of  this  tract  was  afterwards  conveyed  by  the  Duke,  by 
deed  of  lease  and  release,  in  June,  of  the  same  year,  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  By  this  lat- 
ter grant  they  were  entiUed  to  all -the  tract  adjacent  to 
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New-Enghmd,  lying  westward  of  Long  Island,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  main  sea  and  pardy  by 
Hadson*s  river,  and  upon  the  west  by  Delaware  bay 
or  river,  and  extending  southward  to  the  main  ocean  as 
for  as  Cape  May  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  and  to 
the  northward  as  for  as  the  northernmost  branch  6! 
D^wue  bay  <»-  river,  which  is  41  degrees  40  min- 
utes latitude ;  which  tract  was  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  Nova  Caesarea,  or  New-Jersey.  So^tbat  the  terri- 
tory then  claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  New-Nether- 
lands was  divided  into  the  colonies  of  New- York  and 
New -Jersey. 

^  47.  In  September,  1664,  the  Dutch  colony  was 
surprised  by  a  British  armament,  which  arrived  on  the 
coast,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  its  autlxnity. 
By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  the  inhalntants  were  to 
continue  free  denizens,  and  to  enjoy  their  property. 
The  Dutch  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  the  Uberty  oS 
their  conscience  in  divine  wtn^hip  and  church  discipline; 
and  their  own  customs  concerning  their  inheritances. 
The  government  was  instandy  assumed  by  right  of  con- 
quest ra  behalf  of  the  Duke  (^  T«k,  the  proprietary, 
and  the  teiritory  was  called  New-TtxlE.  Liberty  <^ 
conscience  was  granted  to  all  settlers.  No  laws  ccm- 
tnry  to  those  of  En^and  were  allowed;  and  taxes 
were  to  be  levied  by  authority  of  a  general  assembly. 
The  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  confirmed  the  title  in  the 
amquerors  by  Uie  rule  of  vti  possidetis.  In  the 
next  Dutch  war  the  colony  vras  reconquered ;  but  it 
was  restored  to  the  Duke  of  York  upon  the  succeeding 
peace  of  1674. 

^  48.  As  the  validity  of  the  (Kiginal  grant  to  the 
Dtdce  of  York,  while  the  Dutch  were  in  quiet  possession 
fi  the  country,  was  deemed  questicmable,  he  thought  it 
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prudent  to  ask,  and  he  accordiagly  obtained,  a  Dew 
grant  from  the  crown  in  June,  1674.  It  confirmed  the 
former  grant,  and  empowered  him  to  govern  the  inhab- 
itants by  such  ordinances,  as  he  or  his  assigns  should 
establish.  It  authorized  him  to  administer  justice  accord- 
ii^  to  the  laws  of  England,  allowing  an  ^peal  to  the 
king  in  council  It  prohibited  trade  thither  without  his 
permission ;  and  allowed  the  colonists  to  import  mer- 
chandize upon  paying  customs  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm.  Under  this  charter  he  ruled  the  province 
until  his  accession  to  the  throne.  No  general  assem- 
bly was  called  for  several  years ;  and  the  people  having 
become  clamorous  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other 
colonists,  the  governor  was,  in  1682,  authorized  to  call 
an  assembly,  which  was  empowered  to  make  laws  for 
the  general  regulation  of  the  state,  which,  however, 
were  of  no  force  without  the  ratification  of  the  proprie- 
tary. Upon  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  people  of  New- 
Yorii  immediately  took  side  in  fevour  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  From  this  era  they  were  deemed  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  inhabiting  a  depen- 
dent province  of  the  state.  No  charter  was  subsequently 
granted  to  them  by  the  crown;  and  therefore  they 
derived  DO  peculbr  privileges  fit}m  that  source. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

J'EW-JER   EY. 

^  49.  New-Jersey,  as  we  have,  already  seen,  wa* 
a  part  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  by  him  granted,  in  June,  1664,  to  Lord  Berke- 
ley and  Sir  George  Carteret,  with  all  the  rights,  royal- 
ties, and  powers  of  government,  which  he  himself  pos- 
sessed. The  proprietors,  for  the  better  settlement  of 
the  territory,  agreed  in  February,  1664-1665,  upon  a 
constitution  or  concession  of  government,  which  was 
so  much  relished,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
soon  contained  a  considerable  population. 

§  60.  This  constitution  continued  until  the  province 
was  divided,  in  1676,  between  the  proprietors.  By  that 
division  East  New-Jersey  was  assigned  to  Carteret ; 
and  West  New-Jersey  to  William  Penn  and  others,  who 
had  purchased  of  Lord  Berkeley.  Carteret  then  ex- 
plained and  confirmed  the  former  concessions  for  the 
territory  thus  exclusively  belonging  to  himself.  The 
proprietors  also  of  West  Jersey  drew  up  another  set 
of  concessions  for  the  settlers  within  that  territory. 
They  contain  very  ample  privileges  to  the  people. 

§  51.  Whether  these  concessions  became  the  gene- 
ral law  of  the  province  seems  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity. There  were  many  difficulties  and  contests  for  ju- 
risdiction between  the  governors  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  proprietors  of  ihe  Jerseys;  and  these  were  not 
settled,  until  after  the  Duke,  in  16S0,  finally  surrender- 
ed all  right  to  both  by  letters  patent  granted  to  the  re- 
spective proprietors.  In  1681,  the  govemorof  the  pro- 
prietors of  West  Jersey,  with  the  consent  of  the  general 
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assembly,  made  a  frame  of  govemmeat  embracing  some 
of  the^fundamentals  in  the  former  concessi(ms. 

^  62.  Carteret  died  in  1679,  and  beii^  sole  proprie- 
tor of  East  Jersey,  by  his  will  he  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for 
payment  of  his  debts }  and  it  was  accordingly  sold  to 
WilUam  Penn  and  eleven  others,  who  were  called  the 
Twelve  Proprietors.  They  afterwards  took  twelve  more 
into  the  proprietaryship ;  and  to  the  twenty-four  thus 
formed,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  March,  1682,  made  his 
third  and  last  grant  of  East  Jersey.  Very  serious  dis- 
sensions soon  arose  between  the  two  provinces  them- 
selves, as  well  as  between  them  and  New-Tork;  which 
banished  moderation  from  thdr  coundls,  and  threaten- 
ed the  most  serious  calamities.  A  quo  tparranto  was 
ordered  by  the  crown  in  1686,  to  be  issued  against 
both  provinces.  East  Jersey  immediately  offered 
to  be  annexed  to  West  Jersey,  aad  to  submit  to  a 
governor  appdnted  by  the  crown.  Soon  afterwards 
the  crown  ordered  the  Jerseys  to  be  annexed  to  New- 
England  ;  and  the  proprietors  of  East-Jersey  made  a 
ftmnal  surrender  of  its  patent,  praymg  only  fw  a  new 
grant,  securing  their  right  <^  soil  Before  {this  request 
could  be  granted,  the  revdution  of  1688  took  place, 
and  they  passed  under  the  allegiance  of  a  new  sove- 
reign. 

^  63.  From  this  period  both  oi  the  provinces  were 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  and  distraction ;  and  re- 
muned  so,  until  the  proprietors  of  both  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  all  their  powers  of  government,  but  not  of 
their  lands,  to  Queen  Anne,  in  April,  1 702.*  The  Queen 
immediately  reunited  both  provinces  into  one  prov- 
ince; and  by  cpmmisuon  appointed  a  governor  over 
them.  He  was  thereby  authorized  to  govern  with  the 
assistance  of  a  coundl,  and  to  call  general  assembhes  of 
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representadves  of  the  people  to  be  chosen  bj  the  fi«e- 
faolders,  who  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  and  the  test  provided  by  the  acts 
of  Parliament.  The  general  assembly,  with  the  consent 
of  the  governor  and  council,  were  authorized  to  make 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  '*not 
repugnant,  but,  as  near  aa  may  be,  agreeable  unto  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  kmgdom  of  Eogland}** 
which  laws  were,  however,  to  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation or  dissent  of  the  crown.  The  governor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  was  to  erect  courts  of  justice; 
to  appoint  judges  and  other  officers ;  to  collate  to 
churches  and  benefices ;  and  to  command  the  military 
force.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  all  per- 
sons but  Papists. 

§  54.  From  this  time  to  the  American  Revolution 
the  province  was  governed  without  any  charter  under 
roy^  commissions,  substantially  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  first  The  people  always  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  former  concessions;  and  many  struggles  occur- 
red irom  time  to  time  between  their  representatives, 
and  the  royal  governors  on  this  subject. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

FEHHSTLTARIA. 

^  55.  PEiTNSTLTAjriA  was  oiigiDallj  setded  by  dif- 
ferent detachments  of  planten  under  rarious  authorhiea, 
Dutch,  Swedes,  and  others^  which  at  different  times 
occupied  portions  of  land  on  South  or  Delaware  river. 
The  ascendency  was  finally  obtained  over  these  settle- 
ments by  the  governors  of  New-Toi^,  acting  under 
the  charter  of  1664,  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Chalmers, 
however,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  "it  is  a  singular 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  [then]  inconsidera- 
ble colony,  that  it  seems  tu  have  been  at  aU  times  gov- 
erned by  usurpers,  because  their  titles  were  defective.** 
It  continued  in  a  feeble  state,  until  the  celebrated  Wil- 
ham  Fenn,  in  March,  1681,  obtained  a  patent  from 
Charles  the  Second,  by  which  he  became  the  proprie- 
tary of  an  ample  territory,  which  in  honor  of  his  father 
was  called  Pennsylvania.  The  boundaries  described  in 
the  charter  were  on  the  East  by  Delaware  river  from 
twelve  miles*  distance  northwards  of  New-Castle  town 
to  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude,  if  the  said  river  doth 
extend  so  far  northward ;  but  if  not,  then  by  said 
river  so  for  as  it  doth  extend ;  and  from  the  head  of  the 
river  the  eastern  bounds  are  to  be  determined  by  a 
meridian  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  said 
river  unto  the  said  43d  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
said  lands  to  extend  westward  five  degrees  in  longitude, 
to  be  computed  fit}m  the  said  eastern  bounds,  and  the 
said  lands  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  be^nning 
of  the  43d  degree  of  nortii  latitude ;  and  on  the  south 
by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles*  distance  frwn  New- 
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Casde,  northward  and  westward,  to  the  beginnuig  of 
the  40th  degree  of  northern  latitude ;  and  then  by  a 
stnught  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  the  longitude 
abore  mentioned. 

^  66.  The  charter  constituted  Penn  the  true  and 
absolute  proprietary  of  the  territory  thua  described, 
(saving  to  the  crown  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and 
the  allegiance  of  the  proprietary  and  the  inhabitants,) 
to  be  h(Jden  of  the  crown  as  of  the  castle  of  Windsor 
in  Berks,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  not  in  ca^- 
ite,  or  by  knight  sei^vice ;  and  erected  it  into  a  province 
and  sdgnory  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  It  autho- 
rized the  proprietary  and  his  h«rs  and  successors  to 
make  all  laws  for  raising  money  and  other  purposes, 
with  the  assent  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  or  th^ 
deputies  assembled  for  the  puipose.  But  **  the  same 
laws  were  to  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  not  repugnant 
or  contrary,  but,  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  agree- 
able to  law  and  iitatutes  and  rights  of  this  our  Idngdom 
of  England."  The  laws  for  the  descent  and  enjoy- 
ment of  lands,  and  succession  to  goods,  and  of  felonies, 
to  be  according  to  the  course  in  England,  until  altered 
by  the  assembly.  All  taws  were  lo  be  sent  fo  England 
within  five  years  after  the  making  of  them,  and,  if  dis- 
approved of  by  the  crown  within  six  months,  to  be- 
come null  and  void.  It  also  authorized  the  proprie- 
tary to  appoint  judges  and  other  officers ;  to  panlon  and 
reprieve  criminals ;  to  establish  courts  of  justice,  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  crown  from  all  judgments ;  to 
create  cities  and  other  corporations ;  to  erect  ports, 
and  manors,  and  courts  baron  in  such  manors.  Liberty 
was  allowed  to  subjects  to  U-ansport  themselves  and 
thar  goods  to  the  province ;  and  to  import  the  products 
of  the  province  into  England ;  and  to  export  them  fitna 
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theoce  within  ooe  ;ear,  the  inhabitants  obserrmg  the 
acts  of  navigation,  and  alt  other  laws  in  this  behalf  made. 
It  was  fiirther  stipulated,  that  the  crown  should  levy  no 
tax,  custom,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants,  or  their 
goods,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  proprietary  or  as- 
sembly, "  or  by  act  of  Parliament  in  England."  Such 
are.  the  most  important  clauses  of  this  charter/which 
has  been  deemed  one  of  the  best  drawn  of  the  colonial 
charters,  and  which  underwent  the  revision,  not  merely 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  then  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (North)  of  England.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, as  a  singular  omission  in  this  charter,  that  there 
is  no  provision,  that  the  inhabitants  and  their  children 
shall  be  deemed  British  subjects,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
liberties  and  immunities  thereof  such  a  clause  being 
found  in  every  other  charter.  Chalmers  has  observed, 
that  the  clause  was  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  allegi- 
ance to  the  crown  was  reserved ;  and  the  common  law 
thence  inferred,  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  subjects, 
and  of  course  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
EmglishmeD. 

^  67.  Penn  immediately  invited  emigration  to  bis 
province,  by  holding  out  concessions  of  a  very  liberal 
nature  to  all  setders ;  and  under  his  benign  and  enlight- 
ened policy  a  foundation  was  early  laid  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  and  laws,  which  have  been 
justly  celebrated  for  their  moderation,  wisdom,  and  just 
protection  of  the  rights  and  hberdes  of  the  people. 

§  68.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  original  frame  of 
-gOTemment,  drawn  up  before  any  settlements  were 
made,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  an  in^t 
colony.  Accordingly  it  was  laid  aside,  and  a  new  frame 
of  government  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly,  established  in  1683.    In  1692  Penn  was 
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deprived  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  by  William 
and  Mary ;  but  it  was  again  restored  to  him  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  A  third  frame  of  government  was  estab- 
lished in  1696.  This  again  was  surrendered,  and  a 
new  final  charter  of  govermnent  was,  in  October,  1701, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  established, 
under  which  the  province  continued  to  be  governed 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  It 
provided  for  fidl  hberly  of  conscience  and  worship ;  and 
for  the  right  of  all  persons,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  serve  the  government  in  any  capacity.  An 
uinual'  assembly  was  to  be  chosen  of  delegates  from 
each  county,  and  to  have  the  usual  legislative  authority 
of  other  colonial  assemblies,  and  also  power  to  nominate 
certam  persons  for  ofSce  to  the  governor.  The  laws 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  governor, 
who  had  a  council  of  state  to  assist  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. Provision  was  made  in  the  same  charter,  that 
if  the  representatives  of  the  province,  and  territories, 
(meanmgfby  territories,  the  three  counties  of  Delaware,) 
should  not  agree  to  join  together  in  legisladon,  they 
should  be  represented  in  distinct  assembUes. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


DELAWARE. 


^  59.  After  Penn  had  become  proprietary  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
1682,  all  hifl  right  and  interest  in  the  territory,  after- 
wards called  the  Three  Lower  Counties  of  Delaware, 
extending  from  the  south  boundary  of  the  Province,  and 
wtuated  on  the  western  side  of  the  mer  and  bay  of 
Delaware  to  Cape  Henlopen,  beyond  or  south  of  Lew- 
ifllown ;  and  the  three  connties  took  the  names  of  New- 
Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  At  this  time  they  were 
inhabited  principally  by  Dutch  and  Swedes ;  and  seem 
to  have  constituted  an  appendage  to  the  government  of 
New-Yoric 

^  60.  In  the  same  year,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  an  act  (tf  vnion  with  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vama  was  passed,  and  an  act  of  settlement  of  the  frame 
of  government  in  a  general  assembly,  composed  <^ 
depudea  from  the  counties  of  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania. By  this  act  the  three  counties  were,  under 
the  name  of  the  territories,  annexed  to  the  province ;  and 
were  to  be  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.  Difficulties 
soon  afterwards  arose  between  the  deputies  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  those  of  the  Territories ;  and  afler  various 
subordinate  arrangements,  a  final  separation  took  place 
between  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  ^proprietary, 
in  1703.     From  that  period  down  to  the  American 
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ReTolutioD,  the  territoriea  were  goTerned  by  a  separate 
legislature  of  their  own,  pursuant  to  the  liberty  reserved 
to  them  by  a  clause  in  the  original  charter  or  frame  of 
goremment. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

^  61.  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
lustory  of  the  political  organization  of  the  Carolinas. 
That  level  region,  which  stretches  from  the  36th  degree 
of  north  latitude  to  Cape  Florida,  afforded  an  ample 
theatre  for  the  early  struggles  of  the  three  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  to  maintain, 
or  acquire  an  exclusive  sovereignty.  Various  settle- 
ments were  made  under  the  auspices  of  each  of  the 
lival  powers,  and  a  common  fate  seemed  for  a  while  to 
attend  them  aD.  In  March,  1662,  [April,  1663,]  Charles 
the  Second  made  a  grant  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others 
of  the  territory  lying  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  extendmg 
from  the  north  end  of  the  island,  called  Hope-Island,  in 
the  South  Virginian  seas,  and  within  36  degrees  of  north 
latitude ;  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  South  Seas ;  and 
so  respectively  as  far  as  the  river  Mathias  upon  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  within  31  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  to  the  South  seas ; 
and  erected  it  into  a  province,  by  the  name  of  Carolina, 
to  be  holden  as  of  the  manor  of  East-Greenwich  m 
Kent,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  not  in  eapiief 
or  by  knight  serrice,  subject  immediately  to  the  crown, 
as  a  dependency,  for  ever. 

^  62.  In  1665,  the  proprietaries  obtained  from 
Charies  the  Second  a  second  charter,  with  an  enlai^e- 
ment  of  boundaries.  It  recited  the  grant  of  the  former 
charter,  and  declared  the  limits  to  extend  north  and  east- 
ward as  for  as  the  north  end  of  Currituck  river  or  inlet, 
upon  a  straight  westerly  Une  to  Wyonoak  creek,  which 
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lies  within  or  about  36  degrees  30  minutes  of  north 
latitude ;  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South 
seas;  and  south  and  westward  as  far  as  the  degrees  of 
29  inclusive  of  northern  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct 
line  as  far  as  the  South  seas.  It  ihen  proceeded  to  con- 
stitute the  proprietaries  absolute  owners  and  lords  of 
the  province,  saving  the  faith,  allegiance,  and  sovereign 
dominion  of  the  crown,  to  hold  the  same  as  of  the  ma- 
nor of  East-Greenwich  in  Kent,  m  free  and  common 
soccage,  and  not  in  cc^e,  or  by  knight  service ;  and  to 
possess  in  the  same  all  the  royalties,  jurisdictions,  and 
privileges  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  diocese. 

^  63.  In  the  year  1669,  the  proprietaries,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  systems  already  estabUshed  within  the 
province,  signed  a  fundamental  constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment thereof  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to  be, 
*'that  we  may  establish  a  government  agreeable  to  the 
monarchy,  of  which  Carolina  is  a  part,  that  we  may 
avoid  making  too  numerous  a  democracy."  This  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke ; 
and  his  memory  has  been  often  reproached  with  the 
illiberal  character  of  some  d  the  articles,  the  oppres^ve 
servitude  of  others,  and  the  general  disregard  of  some 
of  those  maxims  of  religious  and  poUtical  liberty,  for 
which  be  has  in  his  treatises  of  government  and  other 
writings  contended  with  so  much  ability  and  success. 
Probably  there  were  many  circumstances  attending  this 
transaction,  which  are  now  unknown,  and  which  might 
well  have  moderated  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  and 
furnished,  if  not  a  justification,  at  least  some  apology 
for  this  extraordinary  instance  of  unwise  and  viuonary 
legislation. 

§  64.  It  is  easy  to  perc^ve  that  this  celebrated  con- 
stitution was  ill  adapted  to  the  feelings,  the  wants,  and 
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the  opinions  of  the  colonists.  The  iatroductioD  of  it, 
tfaerefore,  was  resisted  by  the  people,  as  much  as  it 
could  be ;  and  indeed,  in  some  respects,  it  was  found 
impracticable.  Public  dissatisfaction  daily  increased ; 
and  after  a  few  years'  experience  of  its  ill  arrange- 
ments, and  its  mischievous  tendency,  the  proprietaries, 
upon  the  application  of  the  people,  (in  1693,)  abroga- 
ted the  constitution,  and  restored  the  ancient  form  of 
government.  Thus  perished  the  labours  of  Mr.  Locke; 
and  thus  perished  a  system,  under  the  administration 
of  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  the  Carolinians  had 
not  known'one  day  of  real  enjoyment,  and  that  intro- 
duced evils  and  disorders,  which  ended  only  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  proprietary  government.  Perhaps 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  there  is  not  to'  be  found  a 
more  wholesome  lesson  of  the  utter  folly  of  all  efforts 
to  establish  forms  of  governments  upon  mere  theory ; 
and  of  the  dangers  of  legislation  without  consulting  the 
habits,  manners,  feeUngs,  and  opinions  of  the  people, 
upon  which  they  are  to  operate. 

§  65.  After  James  the  Second  came  to  the  throne, 
the  same  general  course  was  adopted  of  filing  a  quo 
loarranto  against  the  proprietaries,  as  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  respect  to  the  colonies.  The  proprietaries, 
with  a  view  to  elude  the  storm,  prudently  offered  to 
surrender  their  charter,  and  thereby  gained  time.  Be- 
fore any  thing  definitive  took  place,  the  revolution  of 
1683  occurred,  which  put  an  end  to  the  hostile  pro- 
ceedings. £n  April,  1698,  the  proprietaries  made 
another  system  of  fundamental  constitutions,  which 
embraced  many  of  those  propounded  in  the  first,  and, 
indeed,  was  manifesdy  a  mere  amendment  of  them. 

^  66.  These  constitutions  (for  experience  does  not 
Beem  to  have  imparted  more  wisdom  to  the  proprieta- 
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ties  on  this  subject)  coDtamed  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  system  of  government,  of  the  former 
coDstitutioDS,  and  shared  a  common  fate. 

^  67.  There  was  at  this  period  a  space  of  three 
faandred  miles  between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
setdements  of  Carolina ;  and  though  the  whole  prov- 
ince was  owned  by  the  same  proprietaries,  the  legisla* 
tion  of  the  two  great  settlements  had  been  hitherto 
conducted  by  separate  and  distinct  assemblies,  some*. 
times  under  the  same  governor,  and  sometimes  under 
different  governors.  The  legislatures  continued  to  re- 
main distinct  down  to  the  period,  when  a  final  surren- 
der of  the  proprietary  charter  was  made  to  the  crown 
in  1729.  The  respective  territories  were  designated 
by  the  name  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
and  the  laws  of  each  obtained  a  like  appellation.  Cape 
Fear  seems  to  have  been  commonly  deemed,  in  the 
commissions  of  the  governor,  the  boundary  between 
the  two  colonies. 

§  68.  By  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  the  whole 
government  of  the  territory  was  vested  in  the  crown  ; 
(it  had  been  in  fact  exercised  by  the  crown  ever  smce 
the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  government  in  1720 ;) 
and  henceforward  it  became  a  royal  province ;  and  was 
governed  by  commission  under  a  form  of  government 
substantially  like  that  established  in  the  other  royal 
provinces.  This  change  of  government  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  people,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
their  industry  and  enterprise.  At  a  little  later  period 
[1732],  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
province  was  divided;  and  the  divisions  were  dis- 
tingmshed  by  the  names  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 
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^  69.  The  form  of  goremment  conferred  on  Caro- 
Hna,  when  U  became  a  royal  province,  was  in  sub- 
stance this.  It  consisted  of  a  goremor  and  council 
i^pointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  these  three  branches  constituted  the  legis- 
lature. The  governor  convened,  prorogued,  and  dis- 
solved the  legislature,  and  had  a  negative  upon  the 
laws,  and  exercised  the  executive  authority.  He  pos- 
sessed also  the  powers  of  the  court  of  chancery,  of  the 
admiralty,  of  supreme  ordinary,  and  of  appointing  mag- 
istrates and  miliiia  officers.  All  laws  were  subject  to 
the  royal  approbation  or  dissent ;  but  were  in  the  mean 
time  in  fiill  force. 
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^  70.  Im  the  same  year,  in  which  CaroUna  was  divid- 
ed [1732],  a  project  was  formed- for  the  settlement  of  a 
coloDj  upon  the  unoccupied  territory  between  the 
rivers  Savannah  and  Altamaha.  The  object  of  the 
projectors  was  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Carolina, 
to  provide  a  maintenance  for  the  suffering  poor  of  the 
modier  country,  and  to  open  an  asylum  for  the  perse- 
cuted protestants  in  Europe ;  and  in  common  with  all 
the  other  colonies  to  attempt  the  conversion  and  civili- 
zaticHi  of  the  natives.  Upon  application,  Geoi^e  the 
Second  granted  a  charter  to  the  company,  (consisting 
of  Lord  Fercival  and  twenty  others,  unong  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Oglethorpe,)  and  incorporated  them  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  for  estabUshing  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  in  America. 

^  71.  Thecharterwasobviously  intended  for  a  tem- 
porary duration  only ;  and  the  first  measures  adopted  by 
the  trustees,  granting  lands  in  tail  male,  to  be  held  by  a 
sort  of  military  service,  and  introducing  other  restric- 
tions, were  not  adapted  to  aid  the  original  design,  or 
foster  the  growth  of  the  colony.  It  continued  to  lan- 
guish, until  at  length  the  trustees,  wearied  with  their 
own  labours,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people,  in  June> 
1751,  surrendered  the  charter  to  the  crown.  Hence- 
forward it  was  governed  as  a  royal  province,  enjoying 
the  same  liberties  and  immunities  as  other  royal  prov- 
mces ;  and  in  process  of  time  it  began  to  flourish,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  had  attain- 
ed considerable  importance  among  the  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OENERAI.  RETIEW  OF  THE  COLOITIES. 

§  72.  We  have  now  finished  our  brief  survey  of  the 
origin  and  political  history  of  the  coloaies ;  and  here 
we  may  pause  for  a  short  time  for  the  purpose  of  some 
general  reflections  upon  the  subject. 

^  73.  Plantations  or  colonies  m  distant  countries 
are  either,  such  as  are  acquired  by  occupying  and 
peopling  desert  and  uncultivated  re^ons  by  emigra- 
tions from  the  mother  country;  or  such  as,  bang 
already  cultivated  and  organized,  are  acquired  by  con- 
quest or  cession  under  treaties.  There  is,  however,  a 
differeuce  between  these  two  species  of  colonies  in 
respect  to  the  laws,  by  which  they  are  governed,  at 
least  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  common 
law.  If  an  uninhabited  country  is  discovered  and  planted 
by  British  subjects,  the  English  laws  are  said  to  be 
immediately  in  force  there ;  for  the  law  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  subject  So  that  wherever  they  go,  they 
carry  their  laws  with  them ;  and  the  new  found  coun- 
try is  governed  by  them. 

^  74.  This  proposition,  however,  though  laid  down 
in  such  general  terms  by  very  high  authority,  requires 
many  limitations,  and  is  to  be  understood  with  many 
restrictions.  Such  colonists  do  not  carry  with  them 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  laws,  as  they  then 
exist ;  for  many  of  them  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  their  situation,  and 
inconsistent  with  their  comfort  and  prosperity.  There 
is,   therefore,  this  necessary  limitation  implied,    that 
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they  carry  with  them  all  the  laws  applicable  to  their 
situation,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  local  and  political 
circumstances,  in  which  they  are  placed. 

^  75.  Even  as  thus  stated,  the  proposition  is 
full  of  vagueness  and  perplexity ;  for  it  must  still  re- 
main a  question  of  intrinsic  difficulty  to  say,  what  laws 
are,  or  are  not  applicable  to  their  situation ;  and  whether 
they  are  bound  by  the  present  state  of  things,  or  are 
at  hberty  to  apply  them  in  future  by  adoption,  as  the 
growth  or  interests  of  the  colony  may  dictate.  The 
English  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  protection  from  per- 
sonal injuries,  the  rights  secured  by  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  remedial  course  in  the  administration  of  justice,  are 
examples  as  clear  perhaps  as  any,  which  can  be  stated, 
as  presumptively  adopted,  or  applicable.  And  yet  in 
the  infancy  of  a  colony  some  of  these  very  rights,  and 
privileges,  and  remedies,  and  rules,  may  be  in'  fact  inap- 
plicable, or  inconvenient,  and  impolidc.  It  is  not  per- 
hi^)s  easy  to  settle,  what  parts  of  the  English  laws  are, 
or  are  not  in  force  in  any  such  colony,  until  either  by 
usage,  or  judicial  determination,  they  have  been  recog- 
nized as  of  absolute  force. 

^  76.  In  respect  to  conquered  and  ceded  coun- 
tries, which  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  a  different 
rule  prevails.  In  such  cases  the  crown  has  a  right  to 
abrogate  the  former  laws,  and  mstitute  new  ones.  But 
until  such  new  laws  are  promulgated,  the  old  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country  remain  in  full  force,  unless  so 
fer  as  they  are  contrary  to  our  religion,  or  enact  any 
thing,  that  is  nuiknn  in  se  ;  for  in  all  such  cases  the 
laws  of  the  conquering  or  acquiring  country  shall  pre- 
vail This  quaUfication  of  the  rule  arises  from  the  pre- 
sumptbn,  that  the  crown  could  never  intend  to  sanc- 
tion laws  contrary  to  religion  or  sound  morals.    But 
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although  the  king  has  thus  the  power  to  change  the 
laws  of  ceded  and  conquered  countries,  the  power  is 
not  unlimited.  His  legiblatiou  is  subordinate  to  the  au- 
thority of  parliament.  He  cannot  make  any  new 
change  contrary  to  fundamental  principles ;  he  cannot 
exempt  an  inhabitant  from  that  particular  dominion,  as 
for  instance  from  the  laws  of  trade,  or  from  the  power 
of  parliament ;  and  he  cannot  give  him  privileges  ex- 
clusive of  other  subjects. 

^  77.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries^ 
insists,  that  the  American  colonies  are  principally  to  be 
deemed  conquered,  or  ceded  countries.  His  language  is, 
•*  Our  American  Plantations  are  principally  of  this  latter 
sort,  [i.  e.  ceded  or  conquered  countries,]  being  obtain- 
ed in  the  last  century  either  by  right  of  conquest  and 
driving  out  the  natives,  (with  what  natural  justice  I 
shall  not  at  present  inquire,)  or  by  treaties.  And, 
therefore,  the  common  law  of  England,  as  such,  has 
no  allowance  or  authority  there  ;  they  being  no  part  of 
the  mother  country,  but  distinct,  though  dependent 
dominions." 

^  78.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstorie,  may 
well  admit  of  serious  doubt  upon  general  principles. 
But  it  is  manifestly  erroneous,  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
the  colonies  and  plantations  composing  our  Union.  In 
the  charters,  under  which  all  these  colonies  were  set- 
tled, with  a  single  exception,  there  is,  an  express  dec- 
laration, that  all  subjects  and  their  children  inhabiting 
therein  shall  be  deemed  natural-bom  subjects,  and 
shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  thereof; 
and  that  the  laws  of  England,  so  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cable, shall  be  in  force  there ;  and  no  laws  shall  be 
made,  which  are  repugnant  to,  but  as  near  as  may  be 
conveniently,  shall  conform  to  the  laws  of  England. 
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Now  this  declaration,  even  if  the  crown  previously 
possessed  a  right  to  establish  what  laws  it  pleased  over 
the  territory,  as  a  conquest  from  the  natives,  being  a 
fundamental  rule  of  the  original  settlement  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  before  the  emigrations  thither,  was  conclusive, 
and  could  not  afterwards  be  abrogated  by  the  crown. 
It  was  an  irrevocable  annexation  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country,  as  dependencies  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  and  entitled  to  the  same  rights. 

§  79.  And  so  has  been  the  uniform  doctrine  in 
America  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  colonies.  The 
universal  principle  (and  the  practice  has  confonned  to 
it}  has  been,  that  the  common  law  is  our  birthright  and 
inheritance,  and  that  our  ancestors  brought  hither  with 
tbem  upon  their  emigration  all  of  it,  which  was  applica- 
ble to  their  situation.  The  whole  structure  of  our 
present  jurisprudence  stands  upon  the  original  founda- 
tions of  the  common  law. 

§  80.  We  thus  see  in  a  very  clear  light  the  mode, 
m  which  the  common  law  was  first  introduced  into  the 
colonies ;  as  well  as  the  true  reason  of  the  exceptions 
to  it  to  be  found  in  our  colonial  usages  and  laws.  It 
was  not  introduced,  as  of  original  and  universal  obliga- 
tion in  its  utmost  latitude ;  but  the  limitations  contain- 
ed in  the  bosom  of  the  common  law  itself,  and  indeed 
constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  were  affirma- 
tively settied  and  recognised  in  the  respective  charters 
of  settlement.  Thus  limited  and  defined,  it  has  become 
the  guardian  of  our  political  and  civil  rights ;  it  has 
protected  our  infant  liberties ;  it  has  watched  over  our 
maturer  growth ;  it  has  expanded  with  our  wants ;  it 
has  nurtured  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  checked 
the  first  approaches  of  arbitrary  power;  it  has  enabled 
us  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers 

Abr.  9 
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threatening  our  political  existence ;  and  by  the  good- 
ness of  God,  we  are  now  enjoying,  under  its  bold  and 
manly  principles,  the  blessings  of  a  free,  independent, 
and  muted  goremment 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OEITSRAL  REVIEW   OT  THE   COLONIES. 

^  81.  In  respect  to  their  interior  polity,  the  colonies 
haTe  beeo  very  properly  divided  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  into  three  sorts ;  viz.  Provincial,  Proprietary,  and 
Charter  Goventments.  Mrtt,  Provincial  EstabUsh* 
ments.  The  constitutions  of  these  depended  on  the 
respective  commissions  issued  by  the  crown  to  the 
governors,  and  the  instructions,  which  usually  accom- 
panied those  commissions.  These  commissions  were 
usually  in  one  form,  appointing  a  governor  as  the  king's 
representative  or  deputy,  who  was  to  be  governed  by 
the  royal  instructiona,  and  styling  him  Captain  General 
and  Govemor-in-Chief  over  the  Province,  and  Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Admiral,  and  Ordinary  of  the  same.  The 
crown  also  appobted  a  council,  who,  besides  their  legis- 
lative authority,  were  to  assist  the  governor  in  the  dis- 
cbai^e  of  his  official  duties ;  and  power  was  given  him 
to  -suspend  them  from  office,  and,  in  case  of  vacancies, 
to  appoint  others,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  should 
be  known.  The  commissions  also  contained  authority 
to  convene  a  general  assembly  of  representatives  of  the 
freeholders  and  planters ;  and  under  this  authority  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council, 
and  the  representatives,  were  constituted ;  (the  councU 
bong  a  separate  branch  or  upper  house,  and  the  gov- 
ernor having  a  negative  upon  all  their  proceedings,  and 
also  the  right  of  prorogiung  and  dissolving  them ;)  which 
assemblies  had  the  power  (^  making  local  laws  and 
(Hxlinances,  not  repnpiant  to  the  taws  of  England,  but 
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as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  thereto,  subject  to  the 
ratification  and  disapproval  of  the  crown.  The  gorem- 
ors  also  had  power,  with  advice  of  couocil,  to  estabUsh 
courts,  and  to  appoint  judges  and  other  magistrates, 
and  officers  for  the  province  ;  to  pardon  offences,  and 
to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures ;  to  collate  to  churches 
and  benefices  ;  to  levy  military  forces  for  defence ;  and 
to  execute  martial  law  in  time  of  invasion,  war,  and 
rebellion.  Appeals  lay  to  the  lung  in  council  Irom  the 
decisions  of'  the  highest  courts  of  judicature  of  the 
I>rorin£e,  as  indeed  they  did  from  all  others  of  the 
cobnies.  Under  this  form  of  government  the  provin* 
ces  of  New-Hampshire,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Tir- 
^a,  the  Cardinal  and  Geoi^a,  were  governed  (as 
we  have  seen)  for  a  long  period,  and  some  of  them 
from  an  eariy  period  after  their  settlement. 

§  82.  Second^,  Proprietary  Governments.  These 
(as  we  have  seen)  were  granted  out  by  the  crown  to 
individuals,  in  the  nature  of  feudatory  principalities,  with 
all  the  inferior  royalties,  and  subordinate  powers  of 
legislation,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of 
counties  palatine.  Yet  still  there  were  these  express 
conditions,  that  the  ends,  for  which  the  grant  was  made, 
should  be  substantially  pursued ;  and  that  .nothing 
should  be  done  or  attempted,  which  might  denote 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country.  In  the 
proprietary  government  the  governors  were' appointed 
by  the  proprietaries,  and  legislative  assemblies  were 
assembled  under  their  authority;  and  indeed  all  the 
usual  prerogatives  were  exercised,  which  in  provincial 
governments  belonged  to  the  crown.  Three  only  ex- 
isted at  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution ;  viz. 
the  proprietary  governments  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware.     The  former  had  Uiis  peculiari^  in  its 
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charter,  that  its  laws  were  aot  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  crown ;  whereas  in  both  the  latter 
such  a  supervision  and  control  were  expressly  or  im-   \J' 
pliedly  provided  for.  '\\ 

^83.  ntirdiiff  Charter  Governments.  Mr.  Justice' ■ 
Blackstone describes  them,  (1  Comm.  108,)  as  "in  the 
nature  of  civil  corporations  with  the  power  of  making 
by-laws  for  their  own  internal  regulation,  not  conirary 
to  the  laws  of  England;  and  with  such  rights  and 
authorities  as  are  specially  ^ren  them  in  their  several 
charters  of  incorporation.  They  have  a  governor  named 
by  the  king,  (or,  in  some  propriet!u*y  colonies,  by.  the  ' 
proprietor,)  who  is  his  representative  or  deputy.  They 
have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own,  from  whose  decis- 
ions an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  and  council  here  in 
England.  Their  genratd  assemblies,  whidi  are  their 
house  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  state, 
being  their  upper  house,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  representative  the  governor,  make  laws 
suited  to  their  own  emei^enctes."  Tliis  is  by  no  means 
a  just  or  accurate  description  of  the  charter  govern- 
ments. They  could  not  be  justly  considered,  as  mere 
civil  corporations  of  the  realm,  empowered  to  pass  by- 
laws ;  but  rather  as  great  political  establishments  or 
colonies,  possessing  the  general  powers  of  government, 
and  rights  of  sovereignty,  dependent,  indeed,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  realm  of  England ;  but  still  possessing  with- 
in their  own  territorial  limits  the  general  powers  of 
legislation  and  taxation.  The  only  charter  governments 
existing  at  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
those  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island,  and  Connecticut. 
The  first  charter  of  Massachusetts  might  be  open  to 
the  objection,  that  it  provided  only  ior  a  civil  corpora- 
tion within  the  reabn,  and  did  not  justify  the  assumption 
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of  the  estensire  executive,  legislatire,  and  judJdal 
powers,  which  were  afterwards  exercised  upon  the 
removal  of  that  charter  to  America.  And  a  sunilar 
objection  might  be  urged  against  the  charter  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  But  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  1691,  was  obviously  upon  a  broader  fotmda- 
tion,  and  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  charter  for  geher- 
al  pditical  government,  a  constitution  for  a  state,  with 
sovereign  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  not  for  a  mere 
municipality.  By  this  last  charter  the  organization  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  government  was,  in 
some  reapects,  similar  to  that  in  the  ppsvincial  govern- 
ments; tiie  governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown;  the 
council  annually  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  people.  But  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island  the  charter  governments 
were  organized  alt(^etber  upon  popular  and  democrat- 
ical  principles;  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly 
being  annually  chosen  by  the  Ireemen  of  the  colony, 
and  all  other  officers  appointed  by  their  authority.  By 
the  statutes  of  7  &.  8  William  3,  (cb.  22.  §  6,)  it  was 
indeed  required,  that  all  governors  appointed  in  charter 
and  proprietary  governments  should  be  approved  of  by 
the  crown,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fice ;  but  this  statute  was,  if  at  all,  ill  observed,  and 
seems  to  have  produced  no  essential  change  in  the 
colonial  policy. 

§  84.  The  circumstances,  in  which  the  colonies 
were  generally  agreed,  notwithstanding  the  diversities 
of  their  organization  into  provincial,  proprietary,  and 
charter  governments,  were  the  following. 

§  85.  (1.)  They  enjoyed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  British  bom  subjects ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  England;  and  all  their  laws  were  required 
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to  be  not  repugnant  unto,  but,  as  near  as  might  b^^ 
aigreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  limitation  upon  the  legislative 
power  contained  in  an  express  clause  of  all  the  char- 
ters ;  and  could  not  be  transcended  without  a  clear 
breach  of  theu-  fundamental  conditions.  A  very  liberal' 
exposition  of  this  clause  seems,  however,  always  to 
have  prevailed,  and  to  have  been  acquiesced  in,  if  not 
adopted  by  the  crown.  Practically  speakmg,  it  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  the  judicial  tribunals  in  the  colonies 
to  ascertain,  what  part  of  the  common  law  was  applica- 
ble to  the  ntuation  of  the  colonies ;  and  of  course,  iiom 
a  difference  of  interpretation,  the  contmon  law,  as  actu- 
ally administered,  was  not  in  any  two  of  the  colonies 
dxacdy  the  same.  The  general  foundation  of  die  local 
jurisprudence  was  confessedly  composed  of  the  same 
nateiials ;  hut  in  the  actual  superstructure  they  were 
variously  combined,  and  modified,  so  as  to  present 
neither  a  general  symmetry  of  design,  nor  an  unity  of 
execution. 

^  86.  In  regard  to  the  legislative  power,  there  was 
a  still  greater  latitude  allowed ;  for  notwithstan<Ung  the 
cautious  reference  in  the  charters  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, the  assemblies  actually  exercised  the  authority  to 
abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except  tha^ 
which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the 
gmieral  ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency ;  and  every 
part  of  the  statute  law,  except  those  acts  of  Parliament 
which  expressly  prescribed  rules  for  the  colonies,  and 
necessarily  bound  them,  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire, 
m  a  general  system,  formed  for  all,  and  for  the  interest 
of  all  To  guard  this  superintending  authority  with 
more  effect,  it  was  enacted  by  ParUament  in  7  &  8 
Wilham  ^  (cb.  22,)  "  that  all  laws,  by-laws,  us^es,  and 
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customs,  which  should  be  in  practice  in  any  df  the  plan- 
tations, repugnant  to  any  law  made,  or  to  be  made  in 
this  kingdom  relative  to  the  said  plantations,  shall  be 
utterly  void  and  of  none  effect." 

§  87.  It  was  under  the  consciousness  of  the  fuD 
possession  of  the  rights,  liberdes,  and  immvmities  of 
British  subjects,  that  the  colonists  in  almost  all  the  eariy 
le^slation  of  their  respective  assemblies  insisted  upon' 
a  declaratory  act,  acknowledging  and  confirming  them. 
And  for  the  most  part  they  thus  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  real  and  effective  magna  charta  of  their  liberties.  The 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  was  as  firm- 
ly, and  as  universally  established  in  the  colonies,  as  in 
Uie  mother  country. 

§  88.  (2.)  In  all  the  colonies  local  legislators  were 
established,  one  branch  of  which  consisted  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  freely  chosen,  to  represent  and 
defend  their  interests,  and  possessing  a  negative  npon 
all  laws.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  original  structure 
of  the  charters  of  the  early  colonies,  no  provision  was 
made  for  such  a  legislative  body.  But  accustomed  as 
the  colomsts  had  been  to  possess  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen,  and  valuing  as  they  did,  above  all 
others,  the  right  of  representation  in  Pariiament,  as  the 
only  real  security  for  their  political  and  civil  liberties, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  they  would  not  long  endure 
the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  power;  and  that  they 
would  insist  upon  some  share  in  framing  the  laws,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  governed.  We  find  Accordingly, 
that  at  an  early  period  [1619]  ahouseof  burgesses  was 
forced  upon  the  then  proprietors  of  Virginia.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New-Hampshire,  and  Rhode- 
Island,  the  same  course  Was  pursued.  And  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson has  correctiy  observed,  that  aD  the  colonies  be- 
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fore  the  reign  of  Chartes  the  Second,  (Maryland  alone 
excepted,  whose  charter  contained  an  express  provision 
on  the  subject,)  settled  a  model  of  govemmeDt  for 
themselves,  in  which  the  people  had  a  voice,  and  rep- 
resentation in  framing  the  laws,  and  in  assenUng  to 
burthens  to  be  imposed  upon  themselves.  After  Ac 
restoration,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  colony  without  a 
representation  of  the  people,  nor  any  attempt  to  deprive 
the  ccdonies  of  this  privilege,  except  during  ihe  brief 
and  arbitrary  reign  of  King  James  tbe  Second. 

^  89.  (6.)  All  the  colonies  considered  themselves, 
not  as  parcel  of  the  realm  of-  Great  Britain,  but  as  de- 
pendencies of  the  British  crown,  and  owing  allegiance 
thereto,  the  king  being  their  supreme  and  sovereign 
lord.  In  virtue  of  its  general  superintendency  the 
crown  constantly  claimed,  and  exercised  the  right  of 
entertaining  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  last  resort 
in  the  colonies ;  and  these  appeals  were  heard  and 
finally  adjudged  by  the  king  in  council.  This  right  of 
appeal  was  secured  by  express  reservation  m  most  of 
the  colonial  diarters.  It  was  expressly  provided  for 
by  an  eariy  provincial  law  in  New-Hampshire,  when 
the  matter  in  difference  exceeded  the  true  value  or 
sum  of  X300  sterling.  So,  a  like  colonial  law  of 
Rhode-Island  was  enacted  by  its  local  legislature  in 
1719.  It  was  treated  by  the  crown,  as  an  inherent 
right  of  the  subject,  independent  of  any  such  reserva- 
tion. And  so  in  divers  cases  it  was  held  by  the  courts 
of  England.  The  reasons  given  for  the  opinion,  that 
writs  of  error  [and  appeals]  lie  to  all  the  dominions 
belonging  to  England  upon  the  ultimate  judgments  giv- 
en there,  are,  (1.)  That,  otherwise,  the  law  appointed, 
(V  permitted  to  such  inferior  dominion  might  be  con- 
siderably changed  without  the  assent  of  the  superior 
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dominion ;  (2.)  Judgments  might  be  giren  to  the  dis- 
advantage or  lessening  of  the  superiority,  or  to  make 
the  superiority  of  the  king  only,  and  not  of  the  crown 
of  England ;  and  (3.)  That  the  practice  has  been  ac- 
cordingly. 

§  90.  (6.)  Though  the  colonies  had  a  common  origin, 
and  owed  a  common  allegiance,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
each  were  Bridsh  subjects,  they  had  no  direct  political 
connexion  with  each  other.  Each  was  independent  of 
all  the  others ;  each,  in  a  hmited  sense,  was  sovereign 
within  its  own  territory.  There  was  neither  alliance, 
nor  confederacy  between  them.  The  assembly  of  one 
province  could  not  make  laws  for  another ;  nor  confer 
privileges,  which  were  to  be  enjoyed  or  exercised  in 
another,  farther  than  they  could  be  in  any  independent 
foreign  state.  As  colonies,  they  were  also  excluded 
from  all  connexion  with  foreign  states.  They  were 
known  only  as  dependencies ;  and  they  followed  the 
fate  of  the  parent  country  both  in  peace  and  war,  with- 
out having  assigned  to  them,  in  the  intercourse  or  di- 
plomacy of  nations,  any  distinct  or  independent  ex- 
istence. They  did  not  possess  the  power  of  forming 
any  league  or  treaty  among  themselves,  which  should 
acquire  an  obligatory  force  without  the  assent  of  the 
parent  state.  And  though  their  mutual  wants  and  ne- 
cessities often  induced  them  to  associate  for  common 
purposes  of  defence,  these  confederacies  were  of  a 
casual  and  temporary  nature,  and  were  allowed  as  an 
indulgence,  rather  than  as  a  right.  They  made  several 
efforts  to  procure  the  establishment  of  some  general 
superintending  government  over  them  all;  but  their 
own  differences  of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of 
the  crown,  made  these  efforts  abortive.  These  efforts, 
however,  prepared  their  minds  for  the  gradual  recon- 
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dilation  of  their  local  interests,  and  for  the  gradual  de- 
velopement  of  the  principles,  upon  which  a  union  ought 
to  rest,  rather  than  brought  on  an  immediate  sense  of 
the  necessity,  or  the  blessings  of  such  a  general  gov- 
ernment 

^91.  But  although  the  colonies  were  independent 
of  each  other  in  respect  to  their  domestic  concerns, 
they  were  not  wholly  alien  to  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  fellow  subjects,  and  for  many  purposes 
one  people.  Every  colonist  had  a  right  to  inhabit,  if  he 
pleased,  in  any  other  colony;  and,  as  a  British  subject, 
he  was  capable  of  inheriting  lands  by  descent  in  every 
other  colony.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  colo- 
nies, too,  was  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire ;  and  could  not  be  restrained,  or  obstructed 
by  colonial  legislation.  The  remarksofMr.  Chief  Justice 
Jay  on  thb  subject  are  equally  just  and  striking.  "All 
the  people  of  this  country  were  then  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  owed  allegiance  to  him ;  and  all 
the  civil  authority  then  existing,  or  exercised  here,  flow- 
ed from  the  head  of  the  British  empire.  They  were, 
in  a  strict  sense,  felbnc  subjects,  and  in  a  variety  of  re- 
spects one  people.  When  the  Revolution  commenced,  the 
patriots  did  not  assert,  that  only  the  same  affinity  and 
sodal  connexion  subsisted  between  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  which  subsisted  between  the  people  of  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Spain,  while  Roman  provinces,  to  wit,  only 
that  affinity  and  social  connexion,  which  result  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  governed  by  the  same 
prince."  Different  ideas  prevsdled,  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  Congress  of  1774  and  1775. 

§  92.  In  respect  to  the  political  relations  of  the 
colonies  with  the  parent  country,  it  is  not  easy  .to  state 
the  exact  linuts  of  the  dependency,  which  was  admitted, 
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and  the  extent  of  sovereignty,  which  might  be  lawfully 
exerdsed  over  them,  either  by  the  crown,  or  by  parlia- 
ment In  regard  to  the  crown,  all  of  the  colonies  ad- 
mitted, that  they  owed  allegiance  to  the  crown,  as  their 
sovereign  liege  lord,  though  the  nature  of  the  powers, 
which  he  might  exercise,  as  sovereign,  were  still  unde- 
fined. 

^  93.  In  the  silence  of  express  declarations  we 
may  resort  to  the  doctrines  mamtained  by  the  crown- 
writers,  aa  furnishing,  if  not  an  exact,  at  least  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  claims  of  the  royal  prerogative  over 
the  colonial  establishments.  They  considered  it  not 
necessary  to  maintain,  that  all  the  royal  prerogatives, 
exercisable  in  England,  were  of  course  exercisable  in 
the  colonies ;  but  only  such  fundamental  rights  and  jHin- 
dples,  as  constituted  the  basis  of  the  throne  and  its 
authority,  and  without  which  the  king  would  cease  to 
be  sovereign  in  all  his  dominions.  Hence  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  perfection,  perpetuity,  and  irresponsi- 
bility, which  were  inherent  in  the  political  edacity  of 
the  king,  belonged  to  him  in  all  the  territories  subject  to 
the  crown,  whatever  were  the  nature  of  their  laws,  and 
government  in  other  respects.  Every  where  he  was 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  fountain  of  justice ; 
every  where  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  m  the  legisla- 
tion, (exc^t  where  he  had  expressly  renounced  it ;) 
every  where  he  was  generalissimo  of  all  forces,  and 
entitled  to  make  peace  or  war.  But  minor  prerogatives 
might  be  yielded,  where  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  or  usages  of  the  place,  or  were  inapplicable  to 
the  condition  of  the  people.  In  every  question,  that 
respected  the  royal  prerogatives  in  the  colonies,  where 
they  were  not  of  a  stricdy  fundamental  nature,  the  first 
thbg  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  diarter  of  the 
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particular  colony  contained  any  express  provision  on 
the  subject  If  it  did,  that  was  the  guide.  If  it  was 
silent,  then  the  royal  prerogatives  were  in  the  colony 
precisely  the  same,  as  in  the  parent  country ;  (or  in  such 
cases  the  common  law  of  England  was  the  common  law 
of  the  colonies  for  such  purposes.  Hence,  if  the  cdo- 
nial  charter  contained  no  peculiar  grant  to  the  contraij, 
the  king  might  erect  courts  of  justice  and  exchequer 
therein ;  and  the  colonial  judicatories,  in  point  of  law, 
were  deemed  to  emanate  th>m  the  crown,  under  the 
modifications  made  by  the  colonial  assemblies  under 
their  charters.  The  king  also  might  extend  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  representatives  to  new  towns  in  the 
colonial  assemblies.  He  might  control,  and  enter  a  noUe 
prosequi  in  criminal  prosecutions,  and  pardon  crimes, 
and  release  forfeitures.  He  might  present  to  vacant 
benefices;  and  he  was  entiGed  to  royal  mines,  treasure- 
trove,  escheats,  and  forfeitures.  No  colonial  assemblies 
had  a  right  to  enact  laws,  except  with  the  assent  of  the 
crown  by  charter,  or  commission,  or  otherwise ;  and  if 
they  exceeded  the  authority  prescribed  by  the  crown, 
their  acts  were  void.  The  king  might  alter  the  consti- 
tutioQ  and  form  of  the  government  of  the  colony,  where 
there  was  no  charter,  or  other  confirmatory  act  by  the 
o^nia]  assembly  with  the  assent  of  the  crown ;  and  it 
rested  merely  on  the  instrucdons  and  commissions  given. 
Scorn  time  to  time,  by  the  crown  to  its  governors.  The 
king  had  power  also  to  vest  in  the  royal  governors  in 
the  colonies,  from  time  to  time,  such  of  his  prerogatives, 
aa  be  should  please ;  such  as  the  power  to  prorogue, 
adjourn,  and  dissolve  the  cobnial  assemblies ;  to  con- 
fim  acts  and  laws ;  to  pardon  ofiiences ;  to  act  as  cap- 
tun  gaaerat  of  the  publk;  forces ;  to  appoint  public  offi- 
cers ;  to  act  as  chanceUor  and  supreme  ordinary ;  to 
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^t  m  the  highest  court  of  appeals  and  errors ;  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  yice-admiraJ,  and  to  grant  com- 
missions to  prirateers.  These  last  and  some  other 
of  the  prerogatiyes  of  the  king,  were  commonly  exer- 
cised by  the  royal  governors  without  objection. 

^  94.  The  colonial  assemblies  were  not  considered 
as  standing  on  the  same  footing,  as  parliament,  in  re- 
spect to  rights,  powers,  and  privileges ;  but  as  denying 
all  their  energies  from  the  crown,  and  limited  by  the 
respective  charters,  or  other  confirmatory  acts  of  the 
crown,  in  all  their  proceedings.  The  king  might,  m 
respect  to  a  colonial  assembly,  assent  to  an  act  of  as- 
sembly, before  it  met,  or  ratify  it,  or  dissent  from  it,  after 
the  session  was  closed.  He  might  accept  a  surrender 
of  a  colonial  charter,  subject  to  the  rights  of  third  per- 
sons previously  acquired ;  and  give  the  colony  a  new 
charter,  or  otiierwise  institute  therein  a  new  form  of 
government.  And  it  has  been  even  contended,  that  the 
king  might,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  necessity  or  emer- 
gency, take  away  a  charter,  where  the  defence  or  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  required  it,  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  their  civU  rights. 

§  95.  Such  are  some  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
which  were  supposed  to  exist  by  the  crown-writers  in 
the  colonial  estabhshments,  when  not  restrained  by  any 
positive  charter  or  bill  of  rights.  Of  these,  many  were 
undisputed ;  but  others  were  resisted  with  pertinadty 
and  effect  in  the  colonial  assembhes. 

^  96.  In  regard  to  the  authority  of  parhament  to 
enact  laws,  which  should  be  binding  upon  them,  there 
was  quite  as  much  obscurity,  and  still  more  jealousy 
spreading  over  the  whole  subject  The  government 
of  Great  Britain  always  maintEuned  the  doctrine,  that  the 
parliament  had  authority  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
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whatsoever.  No  acts  of  parliament,  however,  were 
understood  to  bind  the  colonies,  unless  expressly  named 
therein.  But  in  America,  at  different  times  and  m 
different  colonies,  different  opinions  were  entertained 
on  the  subject.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  colonies,  as  much  as  possible,  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  any  acknowledgment  of  such  authority,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  their  necessities,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
pelled them  to  acquiesce  in  the  pariiamentary  measures 
expressly  extending  to  them.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  they  resisted  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  them, 
without  the  consent  of  their  local  legislatures,  from  a 
very  early  period. 

^  97.  But  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  opin- 
ion in  some  of  the  colonies,  especially  in  the  proprietary 
and  charter  governments,  that  no  act  of  parliament 
whatsoever  could  bind  them  without  their  own  consent. 
An  extreme  reluctance  was  shown  by  Massachusetts  to 
any  parliamentary  mterference  as  early  as  1640  ;  and 
the  famous  navigation  acts  of  1651  and  1660  were  per- 
petually evaded,  even  when  their  authority  was  no 
longer  denied,  throughout  the  whole  of  New-England. 
Massachusetts,  iu  1679,  in  an  address  to  the  crown, 
declared,  that  she  "apprehended  them  to  be  an  invasion 
of  the  rights,  hberties,  and  properties  of  the  subjects  of 
his  inajesty  in  the  colony,  they  not  being  represented 
in  parliament ;  and,  according  to  the  usual  sayings  of 
the  learned  in  the  law,  the  laws  of  England  were  bound- 
ed within  the  four  seas,  and  did  not  reach  America." 
However,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  other  New- 
England  colonies,  finally  acquiesced  in  the  authority  of 
pariiament  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce;  but  denied 
it  in  regard  to  taxation  and  internal  regulation  of  the 
colorues.    As  late  as  1767,  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
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aachosetta  admitted  the  constitudonal  authority  of  par- 
liament in  the  Mlowmg  words: — **  The  authority  of  all 
acts  c^  parliament,  which  concern  the  colonies,  and  ex- 
tend to  them,  is  ever  acknowledged  in  all  the  courta  of 
law,  and  made  the  rule  of  all  judicial  proceecUngs  in  the 
provmce.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  general  court, 
and  we  know  no  inhabitant  within  the  bounds  of  the 
government,  that  ever  questioned  this  authority."  And 
in  another  address  in  1761,  they  declared,  that  "every 
act  we  make,  repugnant  to  an  act  of  parhament  extend- 
ing to  the  plantations,  is  ipso  facto  null  and  void.  And 
at  a  later  period,  in  1768,  in  a  circular  address  to  the 
other  colonies,  they  admitted,  "that  his  majesty's  high 
court  of  Parliament  is  the  supreme  legislative  power  over 
the  whole  empire;"  contending,  however,  that  as  Brit- 
ish subjects  they  could  not  be  taxed  without  their  own 
consent 

^98.  "In  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,"  (we 
are  informed  by  a  most  respectable  histcoian,)  "no 
question  respecting  the  supremacy  of  parliament  in 
matters  of  general  legislation  existed.  The  authority  of 
such  acts  of  internal  regulation,  as  were  made  for  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  those  for  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
even  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  provided  these  duties 
were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  regulation,  had  been  at 
all  times  admitted.  But  these  colonies,  however  they 
might  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  parliament  in 
other  respects,  denied  the  right  of  tlut  body  to  tax  them 
internally."  If  there  were  any  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  this  statement,  they  seem  to  have  been 
too  few  and  fugitive  to  impair  the  general  result.  In 
the  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  an  express  reservation  was 
nkade  of  the  power  of  taxation  by  an  act  of  pariiament. 
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though  this  was  argued  not  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  the  exercise  of  it.  '. 

§  99.  Perhaps  the  best  general  atfmmary  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  asserted  by  all  the  colonies  is  con- 
tdned  in  the  celebrated  declaration  drawn  up  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Nine  Colonies,  assembled  at  New- 
York,  in  October,  1765.  That  declaration  asserted, 
that  the  colonists  "owe  the  same  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  bom 
within  the  realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that  au- 
gust body,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain."  That  the 
colonists  "are  entitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  his  [the  king's]  natural  bom  subjects  withm 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  "  That  it  is  inseparably 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  and  the  undoubted 
right  of  Englishmen,  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them, 
but  with  their  own  consent,  given  personally,  or  by 
their  representatives."  That  the  people  of  the  "  colo- 
nies are  not,  and  from  their  local  circumstances  cannot 
be  represented  in  the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Brit- 
un.  That  the  only  representatives  of  these  colonies 
are  persons  chosen  therein  by  themselves ;  and  that  no 
taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be,  constitutionally  im- 
posed upon  them,  but  by  their  respective  legislatures. 
That  all  supplies  of  the  cro'n^  being  fi^e  gifts  from  the 
people,-  it  is  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his  majesty  the 
property  of  the  colonies.  And  that  the  trial  by  jury  is 
the  inherent  and  invaluable  right  of  every  British  sub- 
ject in  these  colonies.'* 

^  100.  But  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  in 
1765,  many  of  the  colonies  began  to  examine  this  sub- 
ject with  more  care  and  to  entertain  very  different  opin- 
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iona,  as  to  parliamentary  authority.  The  doctrines  main- 
tained in  debate  in  pariiameot,  as  well  as  the  alanning 
extent  to  which  a  practical  application  of  those  doc- 
trines might  lead,  in  drying  up  the  resources,  and  pros- 
trating the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  drove 
them  to  a  more  close  and  narrow  survey  of  the  founda- 
tion of  parliamentary  supremacy.  Doubts  were  soon 
infused  into  their  minds ;  and  from  doubts  they  passed 
by  an  easy  tran»don  to  a  denial,  first  of  the  power  of 
taxation,  and  next  of  all  authority  whatever  to  bind  them 
by  its  laws.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
writers  during  the  contest  admits,  that  he  entered  upon 
the  inquiry  "with  a  view  and  expectation  of  being 
able  to  trace  some  consdtudonal  line  between  those 
cases,  in  which  we  ought,  and  those,  in  which  we  ought 
not  CO  acknowledge  the  power  of  pariiament  over  us. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries  he  became  fully  con- 
Tinced,  that  such  a  line  does  not  exist;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  medium  between  acknowledging  and  deny- 
ing that  power  in  all  cases," 

^  101.  If  other  colonies  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  strug- 
gle would  uldmately  be  maintained  upon  the  general 
ground ;  and  that  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
desire  of  security,  if  not  of  independence,  would  gradu- 
ally bring  all  the  colonies  to  feel  the  absolute  necessity 
of  adhering  to  it,  as  their  truest  and  safest  defence. 
In  1773,  Massachusetts  found  no  difficulty  in  contend- 
ing in  the  broadest  terms  for  an  unlimited  independence 
of  parliament ;  and  in  a  bold  and  decided  tone  denied 
all  its'power  of  legisladon  over  them.  A  distinction  was 
taken  between  subjection .  to  parliament,  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  crown.  The  latter  was  admitted ;  but  the 
former  was  resolutely  opposed.    It  is  remarkable^  that 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  sets  forth  our 
grievances  in  such  warm  and  glowing' colors,  does  not 
once  mention  parliament,  or  allude  to  our  connexion 
with  it ;  but  treats  the  acts  of  oppression  therein  referred 
to,  as  acts  of  the  king,  in  combination  "  with  others," 
for  the  overthrow  of  our  liberties. 

^102.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed ;  but  withm  a 
few  years  afterwards  duties  of  another  sort  were  laid, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  a  revenue  from  impor- 
tations into  the  colonies.  These  of  course  became 
as  oflfensive  to  the  colonies  as  the  prior  attempt  at 
internal  taxation ;  and  were  resisted  upon  the  same 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality.  It  soon  became  obvi- 
ous, that  the  gteat  struggle  in  respect  to  colonial  and 
pariiamentary  rights  could  scarcely  be  decided  other- 
wise, than  by  an  appeal  to  anna.  Great  Britain  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  enforcing  her  claims  by  an  open 
exercise  of  military  power ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
America  scarcely  saw  any  other  choice  left  to  her, 
but  unconditional  submission,  or  bold  and  umneasured 
resistance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   REVOLUTION. 


§  103.  We  are  next  to  proceed  to  an  historical  re- 
view of  the  origin  of  that  union  of  the  colonies,  which 
led  to  the  declaraUon  of  utdependence ;  of  the  effects 
of  that  event,  and  of  the  subsequent  war  upon  the  po- 
litical character  and  rights  of  the  colonies  ;  of  the  form- 
attOD  and  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  of 
the  soTereign  powers  antecedently  exercised  by  the 
cOTitinental  congress;  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  confederation ;  and  finally,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  consdtution  of  the  United  States. 

^  104.  No  redress  of  grievances  having  followed 
upon  the  many  appeals  made  to  the  king,  and  to  pariia- 
ment,  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  either  conjoinlly 
or  separately,  it  became  obvious  to  them,  that  a  closer 
union  and  co-operation,  were  necessary  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  protect  their  liberties.  If  a  resort  to 
arms  should  be  indispensable,  it  was  impossible  to  hope 
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for  success,  but  tn  united  efforts.  If  peaceable  redress 
was  to  be  sought,  it  was  as  clear,  that  the  Toice  of  the 
cdonies  must  be  heard,  and  their  power  felt  in  a  na- 
tional organization.  In  1774  Massachusetts  recom- 
mended the  assembling  of  a  continental  congress  to  de- 
,  liberate  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  and  according 
to  her  recommendation,  delegates  were  appointed  by  ■ 
the  colonies  for  a  congress,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In  some  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  colonies,  which  were- then  in  session,  del- 
^ates  were  appomted  by  the  popular,  or  representa- 
tive branch ;  and  in  other  cases  they  were  appointed 
by  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  colonies.  The  con- 
gress of  delegates  (calling  themselves  in  their  more 
formal  acts  "the  delegates  appointed  by  the  good  peopk 
of  these  colonies  ")  assembled  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1774  ;  and  having  chosen  officers,  they  adopted  cer- 
tain liindamental  rules  for  their  proceedings. 

^  105.  Thus  was  organized  under  the  auspices,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  acting  dtrecdy  in  their 
primary,  sovereign  capacity,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  functionaries,  to  whom  the  ordinary  powers 
of  government  were  delegated  in  the  colonies,  Uie  first 
general  or  national  government,  which  has  been  very 
aptly  called  "  the  revolutionary  government,"  since  in 
its  origin  and  progress  it  was  wholly  conducted  upon 
revolutionary  principles.  The  congress  thus  assembled, 
exercised  de  facto  and  de  jure  a  sovereign  authority ; 
not  as  the  delegated  agents  of  the  governments  de 
facto  of  the  colonies,  but  in  virtue  of  original  powers 
derived  from  the  people.  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, thus  formed,  terminated  only,  when  it  was  regu- 
lariy  superceded  by  the  confederated  government  un- 
der the  articles  finally  ratified,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
in  1781. 
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^  106.  The  first  and  most  important  of  their  acta 
was  a  declaration,  that  in  determining  questions  in  this 
congress,  each  colony  or  province  ^ould  have  one  vote ; 
and  this  became  the  established  course  during  the  rev- 
olution. The;  adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  not  dif- 
fering in  substance  from  that  of  the  congress  of  1765, 
and  affirming,  that  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled 
to  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  benefit  of  such 
English  statutes,  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  coloni- 
zation, and  which  they  have  by  experience  respec- 
tively found  to  be  applicable  to  their  local  and  other 
circumstances.  They  also  adopted  addresses  to  the  . ' 
people  of  England,  to  the  neighbouring  British  colo- 
nies, and  to  the  king,  explaining  their  grievances,  and 
requesting  aid  and  redress. 

§  107.  In  May,  1775,  a  sec<Hid  congress  of  dele- 
gates met  from  all  the  states.  These  delegates  were 
chosen,  as  the  preceding  had  been,  partly  by  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  state  legislatures,  when  in  session ; 
but  principally  by  conventions  of  the  people  in  the 
various  states.  In  a  few  instances  the  choice  by  the 
legislative  body  was  confirmed  by  that  of  a  conventioOf 
and  e  converso.  They  authorized  the  raising  of  conti- 
nental troops,  and  appomted  General  Washington  com- 
mander in  chiel,  to  whom  they  gave  a  commission  in 
the  name  of  the  delegates  of  the  united  colonies.  They 
had  previously  authorized  certain  military  measures,  and 
especially  the  arming  of  the  militia  of  New- York,  and 
the  occupation  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  They 
authorized  the  emission  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
bills  of  credit,  pledgmg  the  colonies  to  the  redemption 
thereoC  They  fhuned  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
army.  They  published  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
cBBses  of  their  taking  up  arms,  an  address  to  the  kmg. 
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eatreatiDg  a  change  of  measures,  and  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  requesting  their  aid,  and  ad- 
monishing them  of  the  threatening  evils  of  a  separation. 
They  erected  a  general  post-office,  and  organized  the 
department  for  aH  the  colonies.  They  apportioned  the 
quota,,  that  each  colony  should  pay  of  the  bills  emitted 
by  congress. 

§  108.  At  a  subsequent  adjournment,  they  author- 
ized the  equipment  of  armed  vessels  to  intercept  sup- 
plies to  the  British,  and  the  organization  of  a  marine 
corps.  They  authorized  the  grant  of  commissions  to 
capture  armed  vessels  and  transports  in  the  British 
service ;  and  recommended  the  creation  of  prize  courts 
in  each  colony,  reserving  a  right  of  appeal  to  congress. 
They  adopted  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  navy,  and 
for  the  division  of  prizes  and  prize  money.  They  de- 
nounced, as  enemies,  all,  who  should  obstruct  or  dis- 
courage the  circulation  of  bills  of  credit.  They  author- 
ized further  emissions  of  bills  of  credit,  and  created  two 
military  departments  for  the  middle  and  southern  colo- 
nies. They  authorized  general  reprisals,  and  the 
equipment  of  private  armed  vessels  against  British  ves- 
sds  and  property.  They  organized  a  general  treasury 
department  They  authorized  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  all  goods  to  and  from  foreign  countries 
not  subject  to  Great  Britain,  with  certfun  exceptions ; 
and  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves ;  and  declared 
a  forfeiture  of  all  prohibited  goods.  They  recommend- 
ed to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the 
colonies,  where  no  government,  sufficient  to  the  exi- 
gencies, had  been  estabhshed,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment, a^  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  should 
beat  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents in  particular,  and  America  in  general,  and 
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adopted  a  preamble,  which  stated,  "  that  the  exercise 
of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  totally  suppressed." 

§  109.  These  measures,  all  of  which  progressively 
pointed  to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  and 
evinced  a  determination  to  maintain,  at  every  hazard, 
the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  were  soon  followed  by  more 
decisive  steps.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  certain 
resolutions  respecting  independency  were  moved, 
which  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  On 
the  10th  of  June  it  was  resolved,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration,  "  that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  aUe- 
giance  to  the  British  crown;  and  that  all  political  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  dissolved."  On  the  11th  of  June  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  the 
colonies,  and  also  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
treaties  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers.  On  the 
28th  of  June  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  De- 
claration of  Independence  brought  in  a  draft.  On  the 
2d  of  July,  congress  adopted  the  resolution  for  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  they  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  thereby  solemnly 
published  and  declared,  "  That  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown;  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent 
states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all 
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other  acts  and  things,  which  independeat  states  may  of 
right  do." 

^  llO.  From  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  mde- 
pendente,  if  not  for  most  purposes  at  an  antecedent 
period,  the  united  colonies  must  be  considered  as  be- 
ing a  nation  de  facto,  having  a  general  govermnent 
over  it  created,  and  acting  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  people  of  all  the  colonies.  The  powers  of  that 
goverament  were  not,  and  mdeed  could  not  be  well 
defined.  But  still  its  exclusive  sovereignty,  in  many 
.  cases,  was  firmly  established ;  and  its  controlling  power 
over  the  states  was  in  most,  if  not  in  all  national  meas- 
ures, universally  admitted.  The  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
hereafter,  were  not  prepared  or  adopted  by  congress 
untU  November,  1777 ;  they  were  not  signed  or  rati- 
fied by  any  of  the  states  until  July,  1778 ;  and  they 
were  not  ratified,  so  as  to  become  obligatory  upon  all 
the  states,  until  March,  1781.  ,  In  the  intermediate 
time,  congress  contmued  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a 
general  government,  whose  acts  were  bindmg  on  all 
the  states.  And  though  they  constantly  admitted  the 
states  to  be  "  sovereign  and  independent  communi- 
ties;'' yet  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  terms  were 
used  in  the  subordinate  and  limited  sense  already 
alluded  to;  for  it  was  impossible  to  use  them  in 
any  other  sense,  since  a  majority  of  the  states  could  by 
tiieir  public  acts  in  congress  control  and  bind  the  mi- 
nority. Among  the  exclusive  powers  exercised  by  con- 
gress, were  ^e  power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace ; 
to  authorize  captures;  to  institute  appellate  prize 
courts ;  to  direct  and  control  all  ilational,  military,  and 
naval  operations ;  to  form  alliances,  and  make  treaties ; 
to  contract  debts,  and  issue  bills  of  credit  upon  nation- 
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al  account  In  respect  to  foreign  goveniments,  we 
were  politically  known  as  the  United  States  only  ;  and 
it  was  in  our  national  capacity,  as  such,  that  we  sent 
and  received  ambassadors,  entered  into  treaties  and 
alliances,  and  were  admitted  into  the  general  community 
of  nations,  who  might  exercise  the  right  of  belligerents, 
and  claim  an  equality  of  sovereign  powers  and  preroga- 
tives. 

^  111.  In  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  continental 
congress  exercised  before  the  adoption  of  the  articles 
of  confederation,  few  questions  were  judicially  discuss- 
ed during  the  revolutionary  contest ;  for  men  had  not 
leisure  in  the  heat  of  war  nicely  to  scrutinize  or  weigh 
such  subjects ;  inter  arma  silent  leges.  The  people, 
relying  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  congress,  si- 
lendy  acquiesced  in  whatever  authority  they  assumed. 
But  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  present  gorera- 
meot,  the  question  was  most  elaborately  discussed  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case 
calling  for  an  exposition  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
congress  in  prize  causes  before  the  ratification  of  the 
confederation.  The  result  of  that  examination  was, 
that  congress,  before  the  confederation,  possessed,  by 
the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  sove- 
T&gp.  and  supreme  powers  for  national  purposes ;  and 
among  others,  the  supreme  powers  of  peace  and  war, 
and,  as  an  incident,  the  right  of  entertaining  appeals  in 
the  last  resort  in  prize  causes,  even  m  opposition  to 
state  legislation.  And  that  the  actual  powers  exercis- 
ed by  congress,  in  respect  to  national  objects,  furnish- 
ed the  best  exposition  of  its  constitutional  authority, 
since  they  emanated  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 
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.  CHAPTER  n. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    CONFEDERATION. 

§  112.  The  union,  thus  formed,  grew  out  of  the 
exigences  of  the  times;  and  from  its  nature  and  objects 
might  be  deemed  temporary,  extending  only  to  the 
mantenance  of  the  common  liberties  and  independence 
of  the  states,  and  (o  terminate  with  the  return  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
of  the  revolutionary  contest.  It  was  obvious  to  reflect- 
ing minds,  that  such  a  future  separation  of  the  states 
into  absolute,  independent  communities  with  no  mutual 
ties,or  controlling  national  government,  would  be  fraught 
with  the  most  imminent  dangers  to  their  common  safety 
and  peace,  and  expose  them  not  only  to  the  chance  of 
re-conquest  by  Great  Britain^  after  such  separation  in 
detached  contests,  but  also  to  all  the  hazards  of  internal 
warfare  and  civil  dissensions.  So,  that  those,  who  had 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  common  cause  against  Great 
BritEun,  might  then,  by  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  jealousies  always  incident  to  n^ghbouring  na- 
tions, become  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious 
^road,  or  the  corrupt  at  home,  to  aid  in  the  mutual 
destruction  of  each  other ;  and  thus  all  sucesslvely 
lall,  the  victims  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  tyranny. 
Such  considerations  could  not  but  have  great  weight 
with  alt  honest  and  patriotic  citizens,  independent  of 
the  real  blessings,  which  a  permanent  union  could  not 
fail  to  secure  throughout  all  the  states. 

^  1 13.  It  will  be  an  instructive  and  useful  lesson  to 
us  to  trace  historically  the  steps,  which  led  to  the  form- 
ation and  final  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation 
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and  perpetual  union  between  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  instructive  by  disclosing  the  real  difficulties  attend- 
ant upon  such  a  plan,  even  in  times,  when  the  necessi- 
ty of  it  was  forced  upon  the  minds  of  men  uot  only  by 
common  dangers,  but  by  common  protection,  by  com- 
mon feelings  of  affection,  and  by  common  efforts  of 
defence.  It  will  be  useful,  by  moderating  the  ardour  of 
inexperienced  minds,  which  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  the 
theory  of  goTemment  is  too  plain,  and  the  principles, 
on  which  it  should  be  formed,  too  obvious,  to  leave 
much  doubt  for  the  exercise  of  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men, or  the  ingenuity  of  speculatists.  Nothing  is 
indeed  more  difficult  to  foresee,  than  the  practical 
operation  of  given  powers,  unless  it  be  the  practical 
operation  of  restrictions,  intended  to  control  those 
powers. 

^  114.  On  the  nth  of  June,  1776,  the  same  day,  on 
which  the  committee  for  preparing  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  appointed,  congress  resolved,  that 
**  a  committee  be  ^pointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between 
these  colonies ; "  and  on  the  next  day  a  coounittee  was 
accordingly  appomted,  consisting  of  a  member  from 
each  colony.  Nearly  a  year  before  this  period,  (viz. 
on  the  2l5t  of  July,  1775,)  Dr.  Franklin  had  submit- 
ted to  congress  a  sketch  of  articles  of  confederation, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  acted  on- 
"these  articles  contemplated  a  union,  until  a  reconcilia-  - 
tion  with  Great  Britain,  and  on  failure  thereof,  the  am- 
federation  to  be  perpetual . 

§  115.  On  the  I2th  of  July,  1776,  the  committee, 
appointed  to  prepare  articles  of  confederation,  present- 
ed a  draJl,  which  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  one  of  the  committee,  and  a  delegate  from 
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Pennsylvania.  The  draft,  so  reported,  was  debated 
from  the  22d  to  the  31st  of  July,  and  on  several  days 
between  the  5th  and  20th  of  August,  1776.  On  this 
last  day,  congress,  m  committee  of  the  whole,  reported 
a  new  draft,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  members. 

§  11 6,  The  subject  seems  not  again  to  have  been 
touched  until  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  and  the  articles 
were  debated  at  several  times  between  that  time  and 
the  16th  of  November  of  the  same  year.  On  this  last 
day  the  articles  were  reported  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, and  finally  adopted  by  congress.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  draft,  and  they  accordingly 
drafted,  a  circular  letter,  requesting  the  states  respec- 
tively to  authorize  tl^eir  delegates  in  congress  to  sub- 
scribe the  same  in  behalf  of  the  state. 

^  117.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  and  eloquent 
appeal  made  to  the  states  in  this  letter  it  carried  con- 
victioa  very  slowly  to  the  minds  of  the  local  legislatures. 
Many  objections  were  stated ;  and  many  amendments 
were  proposed.  All  of  them,  however,  were  rejected 
by  congress,  not  probably  because  they  were  all  deemed 
inexpedient  or  improper  in  themselves ;  but  from  tiie 
danger  of  sending  the  iDSiruinent  back  again  to  alt  the 
states,  for  reconsideration.  Accordmgly  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1778,  a  copy,  engrossed  for  ratification^  was 
prepared,  and  the  ratification  begun  on  the  9th  day  of 
July  following.  It  was  ratified  by  all  the  states,  except 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  in  1778;  by  Delaware  in  1779, 
and  by  Maryland  on  the  first  of  March,  1781,  from 
which  last  date  its  final  ratification  took  efiect,  and  was 
joyfully  announced  by  congress.    , 

...         V' 
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CHAPTER  m. 

DECLINE   AND   FALL    OF   THE   CONrEDERATION. 

§  118.  Ant  survey,' however  slight,  of  the  conied- 
eratioD  will  impress  the  miod  with  the  mtrinsic  difficul- 
ties which  attended  the  formation  of  its  principal  fea- 
tures. It  is  well  known,  that  upon  three,  important 
points,  touching  the  common  rights  and  mterests  of  the 
several  states,  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed,  and 
many  animated  discussions  took  place.  The  first  was, 
as  to  the  mode  of  voting  in  congress,  whether  it  should 
be  by  states,  or  according  to  wealth,  or  population. 
The  second,  as  to  the  rule,  by  which  the  expenses  of 
the  Union  should  be  apportioned  among  the  states. 
And  the  third,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  vacant  and 
unappropriated  lands  in  the  western  territory. 

^  119.  The  leading  defects  of  the  confederation  may 
be  enumerated  under  the  following  heads : 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  utter  want  of  all  coer- 
cive authority  to  carry  into  effect  its  own  constitutional 
measures.  This,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to  destroy  its 
whole  efficiency,  as  a  superintending  government,  if 
that  may  be  called  a  government,  whibh  possessed  no 
one  solid  attribute  of  power.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  "a  government  authorized  to  declare  war, 
but  relying  on  independent  states  for  the  means  of 
prosecuting  it;  capable  of  contracting  debts,  and  of 
pledging  the  public  faith  for  their  payment ;  but  de- 
pending on  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  faith ;  could  only  be  rescued  from  ig- 
nominy and  contempt  by  finding  those  sovereignties 
admimstered  by  men  exempt  from  the  passions  inddent 
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to  human  nature."  That  is,  by  supposmg  a  case,  in 
which  alt  human  governments  would  become  unneces- 
'  sary,  and  all  differences  of  opinion  would  become  im- 
possible. In  truth,  congress  possessed  only  the^power 
of  recommendation. 

.^  120.  The  fact  corresponded  with  the  theory. 
Even  during  the  revolution,  while  all  hearts  and  hands 
were  engaged  in  the  common  cause,  many  of  the  mea- 
sures of  congress  were  defeated  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  states ;  and  in  some  instances  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  were  resisted.  But  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
such  opposition  became  common,  and  gradually  extend- 
ed its  sphere  of  activity,  until,  in  the  expressive  Ian-' 
guage  already  quoted,  "the  confederation  became  a 
shadow  without  the  substance."  There  were  no 
national  courts  having  original  or  appellate  jurisdicdon 
over  cases  regarding  the  powers  of  the  union ;  and  if 
there  had  been,  the  relief  would  have  been  but  of  a 
very  parHal  nature,  since,  without  some  act  of  slate 
legislation,  many  of  those  powers  could  not  be  brought 
into  life. 

^  121.  A  striking  illustration  of  these  remarks  may 
he  found  in  our  juridical  history.  The  power  of  appeal 
in  prize  causes,  as  an  incident  to  the  sovereign  powers 
of  peace  and  war,  was  asserted  by  congress  after  the 
most  elaborate  consideration,  and  supported  by  the 
voice  of  ten  states,  antecedent  to  the  radfication  of  the 
articles  of  confederadon.  The  exercise  of  that  power 
was,  however,  resisted  by  the  state  courts,  notwith- 
standing its  immense  importance  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  independent  neutral  nations.  The  con- 
federation gave,  in  express  terms,  this  right  of  appeal. 
The  decrees  of  the  court  of  appeals  were  equally  re- 
sisted ;  and  in  iact,  they  remained  a  dead  lette^,  until 
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tbey  were  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
under  the  present  constitution. 

^  122.  A  larther  illustration  of  this  topic  mfty  be 
gathered  from  the  palpable  defect  in  the  confederation^ 
of  any  power  to  give  a  sanction  to  its  htws.  Congress 
had  no  power  to  exact  obedience,  or  punish  disobedi- 
ence to  its  ordinances.  Ttiey  could  neither  impose 
fines,  nor  direct  imprisonment,  nor  divest  privileges,  nor 
declare  forfeitures,  nor  suspend  refractory  officers. 
There  was  in  the  confederation  no  eaprexs  authority  to 
exercise  force ;  and  though  it  might  ordinarily  be  im- 
plied, as  an  inddent,  the  right  to  make  such  implication 
was  prohibited,  for  each  state  was  to  "  retain  every 
power,  right,  and  jurisdiction,  not  expressly  delegated 
to  congress."  The  consequence  naturally  was,  that  the 
resolutions  of  congress  were  disregarded^  not  only  by 
states  but  by  individuals.  Men  followed  their  interests 
more  than  their  duties ;  they  cared  litUe  for  persuasions, 
which  came  without  force ;  or  for  recommendations, 
which  appealed  only  to  their  consciences  or  their  patri- 
otism. Indeed  it  seems  utterly  preposterous  to  call 
that  a  gOTemmenI,  which  has  no  power  to  pass  laws ; 
or  those  enactments  laws,  which  are  attended  with  no 
sanction,  and  have  no  penalty  or  punishment  annexed 
to  the  disobedience  of  them. 

§  123.  But  a  still  more  striking  defect  was  the  total 
want  of  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  or  to  raise  reve- 
nue to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government 
The  whole  power,  confided  to  congress  upon  this  head, 
was  the  power  *<  to  ascertun  the  sums  necessary  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States;"  and  to 
apportion  the  quota  or  proportion  on  each  state.  But 
the  power  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  states  to  lay 
and  levy  the  taxes,  and  of  course  the  time,  as  well  as 
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the  mode  of  payment,  was  extremely  uncertain.  The 
evils  resulting  from  this  source,  even  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  were  of  incalculable  extent ;  and,  but  for 
the  good  fortune  of  congress  in  obtaining  foreign  loans, 
it  is  far  from  being  certain,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  fatal.  The  principle,  which  fonned  the  basis  of 
the  apportionment,  was  sufficiently  objectionable,  as  it 
took  a  standard  extremely  unequal  in  its  operation  upon 
the  different  states.  The  value  of  its  lands  was  by  no 
means  a  just  representative  of  the  proportionate  contri- 
butions, which  each  state  ought  to  make  towards  the 
dischai^e  of  the  common  burthens. 

^  124.  But  this  consideration  sinks  into  utter  msig- 
nificance,  in  comparison  with  others.  Requisitions 
were  to  be  made  upon  thirteen  independent  states ;  and 
it  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  legislature  of  each 
state,  whether  it  would  comply  at  all ;  or  if  it  did  com- 
ply, at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner.  The  very 
tardiness  of  such  an  operation,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  was  sufficient  to  involve  the  government  in 
perpetual  financial  embarrassments,  and  to  defeat  many 
of  its  best  measures,  even  when  there  was  the  utmost 
good  futh  and  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  states  in 
complying  with  the  requisitions.  But  many  reasons 
concurred  to  produce  a  total  want  d"  promptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  states,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  a 
total  disregard  of  the  requisitions.  Indeed,  from  the 
moment,  that  the  peace  of  1783  secured  the  country 
from  the  distressing  calamities  of  war,  a  general  relaxa- 
tion tod£  place  ;  and  many  of  the  states  successively 
found  apologies  for  their  gross  neglect  in  evils  common 
to  all,  or  complaints  Ustened  to  by  all  Many  solemn 
and  affecting  appeals  were,  from  tune  to  time,  made  by 
ccmgress  to  the  states;  but  they  were  attended  with  no 
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salutary  eflFect.  Many  measures  were  deyised  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulties,  nay,  the  dangers,  which  threatened 
the  Union ;  but  they  failed  to  produce  any  amendments 
in  the  confederation.  An  attempt  was  made  by  con- 
gress, during  the  war,  to  procure  from  the  states  an 
authority  to  levy  an  impost  of  five  per  cent  upon  im- 
ported and  prize  goods ;  but  the  assent  of  all  the  states 
could  not  be  procured.  The  treasury  was  empty ;  the 
credit  of  the  confederacy  was  sunk  to  a  low  ebb ;  the 
public  burthens  were  mcreasing ;  and  the  public  faith 
was  prostrate. 

§  126.  In  February,  1786,  congress  determined  to 
maJie  another  and  last  appeal  to  the  states  upon  the 
subject.  The  report  adopted  upon  that  occasion  con- 
tuns  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  nation. 
"In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  (said  the  report)  it  most 
clearly  appeared,  that  the  requisitions  of  congress  for 
eight  years  past  have  been  so  uregular  in  their  opera- 
tion, so  uncertain  in  their  collection,  and  so  evidently 
unproductive,  that  a  reliance  on  them  in  future,  as  a 
source,  from  whence  monies  are  to  be  drawn  to  dis- 
chai^e  the  engagements  of  the  confederadon,  definite 
as  they  are  in  time  and  amount,  vxmid  be  no  less  tUa- 
honourable  to  the  understandings  of  those,  toko  enter- 
tcaned  such  confidence,  than  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  Union."  "It  has  become 
the  duty  of  congress  to  declare  most  explicidy,  that  the 
crisis  has  arrived,  when  the  people  ot  these  United 
States,  by  whose  wilt  and  for  whose  benefit  the  federal 
government  was  instituted,  must  decide,  whether  they 
will  support  their  rank,  as  a  nation,  by  maintaining  the 
public  faith  at  home  or  abroad ;  or  whether,  for  want  of 
a  timely  exertion  in  establishing  a  general  revenue,  and 
thereby  givmg  strength  to  the  confederacy,  they  will 
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hazard,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Union,  but  of  those 
great  and  invaluable  privileges,  for  which  they  have  so 
arduously  and  so  honourably  contended."  After  the 
adoption  of  this  report,  three  states,  which  bad  hitherto 
stood  aloof,  came  into  the  measure.  New- York  alone 
refused  to  comply  with  it ;  and  after  a  most  animated 
debate  in  her  legislature,  she  remaned  inflexible,  and 
the  fate  of  the  measure  was  sealed  forever  by  her 
solitary  negative. 

^  126.  Independent,  however,  of  this  mability  to  lay 
taxes,  or  collect  revenue,  the  want  of  any  power  in  con- 
gress to  regulate  foreign  or  domestic  commerce  was 
deemed  a  leading  defect  in  the  confederation.  This 
evil  was  felt  in  a  comparatively  slight  degree  during  the 
war.  But  when  the  return  of  peace  restored  the  country 
to  its  ordinary  commercial  relations,  the  want  of  soine 
uniform  system  to  regulate  them  was  early  perceived  ; 
and  the  calamities,  which  followed  our  shipping  and 
navigation,  our  domestic,  as  well  as  our  foreign  trade, 
convinced  the  reflecting,  that  ruin  impended  upon  these 
and  other  vital  interests,  unless  a  national  remedy  could 
be  devised.  We  accordingly  find  the  public  papers  of 
that  period  crowded  with  complaints  on  this  subject 
It  was,  mdeed,  idle  and  visionary  to  suppose,  that  while 
thirteen  independent  states  possessed  the  exclusive 
power  of  regulating  commerce,  there  could  be  found 
any  uniformity  of  system,  or  any  harmony  and  co- 
operation for  the  general  welfare.  Measures  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  which  were  adopted  in  one  state  from  a 
sense  of  its  own  interests,  would  be  often  counter- 
vailed, or  rejected  by  other  states  from  similar  motives. 
If  one  state  should  deem  a  navigation  act  favourable  to 
its  own  growth,  the  efficacy  of  such  a  measure  might 
be  defeated  by  the  jealousy  or  policy  of  a  neighbouring 
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State.  If  one  should  levy  duties  to  maintwi  its  own 
govemment  and  resources,  there  were  many  tempta- 
tions for  its  neighbours  to  adopt  the  system  of  free 
trade,  to  draw  to  itself  a  lai^er  share  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  The  agricultural  states  might 
easily  suppose,  that  they  had  not  an  equal  mterest  in  a 
restrictive  system  with  the  navigating  states.  And,  at 
all  events,  each  state  would  legislate  accordmg  to  its 
estimate  of  its  own  interests,  the  importance  of  its  own 
products,  and  the  local  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
its  posidoD  in  a  poUtical  or  commercial  view.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  sacrifice  its  immediate  interests, 
without  any  adequate  or  enduring  consideration;  lo 
le^slate  for  others,  and  not  for  itself;  to  dispense 
blessmgs  abroad,  without  regarding  the  security  of  those 
at  home. 

§  127.  These  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  situation 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  During  the  war,  our  com- 
merce was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  superior  naval 
power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  return  of  peace  enabled 
foreign  nations,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  in  a  great 
measure  to  monopolize  all  the  benefits  of  our  home 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  our  navigation,  having  no  pro- 
tection, was  unable  to  engage  in  competition  with  for- 
eign ships.  In  the  next  place,  our  supplies  were  almost 
altogether  furnished  by  foreign  importers  or  on  foreign 
account  We  were  almost  flooded  with  foreign  manu- 
fectures,  while  our  own  produce  bore  but  a  reduced 
price.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  must  soon  absorb  all  our  means ;  and  as  our  in- 
dustry had  but  a  narrow  scope,  would  soon  reduce 
us  to  absolute  poverty.  Our  trade  in  our  own  ships 
with  foreign  nations  was  depressed  in  an  equal  degree ; 
for  it  was  loaded  with  heavy  restrictions  in  their  ports. 
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While,  for  instance,  British  ships  with  their  commodi- 
ties had  ii^e  admission  into  our  ports,  American  ships 
aod  exports  were  loaded  with  heavy  exactions,  or  pro- 
hibited from  entry  into  British  ports.  We  were, 
therefore,  the  victims  of  our  own  imbeciUty,  and  reduc- 
ed to  a  complete  subjection  to  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  other  countries,  notwithstanding  our  boasts  of 
freedom  and  independence.  Congress  had  been  long 
sensible  of  the.  fetal  effects  flowing  from  tbis  source  ; 
hut  their  efforts  .to-'Wafd  off  the  mischiefs  bad  been 
unsuccessful  Bein^  4iiye8ted  by  the  articles  of  con- 
federation with  a  limit&d' powder  to  form  commercial 
treaties,  they  endeavoured  to'^rtt^r.into  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers  upon  principles  of  wdphjcity.  But  these 
negotiations  were,  as  might  be  anticipm.94>  unsuccesa- 
fiil,  for  the  parties  met  upon  very  uneqiii^  terpis.  For- 
eign nations,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  feic  secure  in 
the  possession  of  their  present  command  of  our  irade, 
and  had  not  the  least  inducement  to  part  with  a  single 
advantage.  It  was  further  pressed  upon  us,  with  a  truth 
equally  humiliating  and  undeniable,  that  congress  pos- 
sessed no  effectual  power  to  guaranty  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  any  commercial  regulations ;  and  there  must  in 
such  cases  be  reciprocal  obligations. 

^128.  There  were  other  defects  seriously  urged 
agmnst  the  confederation,  which,  although  not  of  such  a 
fatal  tendency,  as  those  already  enumerated,  were 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  doubts,  as  to 
its  efficacy  as  a  bond  of  union,  or  an  enduring  scheme 
of  government  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  large  into 
a  consideration  of  them.  It  will  suffice  for  the  [H^sent 
purpose  to  enumerate  the  principal  heads.  (1.)  The 
principle  of  regulating  the  contributions  of  the  states 
into  the  common  treasury  by  quotas,  apportiimed  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ralue  of  lands,  which  (as  has  been  ah'eady 
suggested)  was  objected  to,  as  unjust,  unequal,  and 
inconvenieDt  in  its  operation.  (2.)  That  want  of  a 
mutual  guaranty  of  the  state  governments,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect them  against  domestic  insurrecdous,  and  usurpa- 
tions destructive  of  their  liberty.  (3.)  The  want  of  a 
direct  power  to  raise  armies,  which  was  objected  to,  as 
unfriendly  to  vigour  and  promptitude  of  action,  as  well 
as  to  economy  and  a  just  distribution  i^  the  public  bur- 
thens. (4.)  The  right  of  equal  SQ0«ge  among  all  the 
states,  so  that  the  least  in  ppjliVof  wealth,  population, 
and  means  stood  equal  ji£'^^'*'scale  of  representation 
with  those,  which  were'^li^'t^rgest.  From  this  drcum- 
stance  it  might,  nay.  it -must  happen,  that  a  majority  of 
the  states,  cpp^'^htttdg  a  third  only  of  the  people  of 
America,  j;oiiIti't'6ntrol  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
other,  flf a  ■  "tlurds.  Nay,  it  was  constitutionally,  not 
only*pos^ble,  but  true  in  fact,  that  even  the  votes  of 
une  states  might  not  comprehend  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  Union.  The  minority,  therefore,  possess- 
ed a  negative  upon  the  majority.  (6.)  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  powers  of  the  general  government  in 
a  single  assembly,  without  any  separate  or  distinct  dis- 
tribution of  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative 
fimctions.  It  was  objected,  that  either  the  whole  su- 
perstructure would  thus  fall,  from  its  own  intrinsic  fee- 
bleness ;  or,  engrossing  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
entail  upon  the  country  a  most  execrable  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  shape  of  an  irresponsible  aristocracy. 
(6.)  The  want  of  an  exclusive  power  in  the  general 
government  to  issue  paper  money ;  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  inundation  of  the  country  with  a  base  currency, 
calculated  to  destroy  pubUc  &ith,  as  well  as  private 
morab.    (7.)  The  too  frequent  rotation  required  by 
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the  confederation  in  the  o£Sce  of  members  of  congress, 
by  which  the  advantages,  resulting  from  long  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  in  the  public  affairs,  were  lost  to 
the  public  councils.  (8.)  The  want  of  judiciary  power 
co-extensive  with  the  powers  cf  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

^  129.  The  last  defect,  which  seems  worthy  of  enu- 
meration, is,  that  the  confederation  never  had  a  ratifi- 
cacion  of  the  people.  Upon  this  objection,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  a  single  passage  Irom  the  Fed- 
eralist as  it  affords  a  very  striking  commentary  upon 
some  extraordinary  doctrines  recently  promulgat- 
ed. "  Resting  on  no  belter  foundation  than  the  consent 
of  the  slate  legislatures,  it  [the  confederation]  has  been 
exposed  to  frequent  and  intricate  questions  concerning 
the  validity  of  its  powers ;  and  has,  in  some  instances, 
given  birth  to  the  enormous  doctrine  of  a  right  of  legis- 
Utive  repeal.  Owing  its  ratification  to  a  law  of  a  state, 
it  has  been  contended,  that  the  same  authority  might 
repeal  the  law,  by  which  ii  was  ratified.  However  gross 
a  heresy  it  may  be  to  maintain,  that  a  party  to  a  com- 
pact has  a  right  to  revoke  that  compact,  the  doctrine 
itself  has  had  respectable  advocates.  The  possibility 
of  a  question  of  this  nature  proves  the  necessity  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  national  government  deep- 
er, than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated  authority. 
The  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to  rest  on  the 
solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
streams  of  national  power  ought  to  flow  immediately 
from  that  pure,  original  fountain  of  all  legitimate  au- 
thority." 

^  130.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  some  of  these 
enumerated  defects,  whether  they  were  radical  defi- 
dencies  or  not,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  others  of 
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them  went  to  the  very  marrow  and  essenee  of  govera- 
menL  There  had  been,  and  in  fact  then  were,  cQfferent 
parties  in  the  several  states,  entertaining  opiDions  hostile, 
or  friendly  to  the  existenceof  a  general  government.  The 
former  would  naturally  cling  to  the  state  governments 
with  a  close  and  unabated  zeal,  and  deem  the  least  pos- 
sible delegation  of  power  to  the  Union  sufficient,  (if  any 
were  to  be  permitted,)  with  which  it  could  creep  on  in 
a  semi-ajiimated  state.  The  latter  would  as  naturally 
desire,  that  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
should  have  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  suspended  vital- 
ity ;  th{^  it  should  act,  and  move,  and  guide,  and  not 
merely  totter  under  its  own  weight,  or  sink  into  a  drowsy 
decrepitude,  poweHess  and  palsied.  Buteacfa  party  must 
have  felt,  that  the  confederation  had  at  last  totally  fail- 
ed, as  an  effectual  instrument  of  government ;  that  its 
glory  was  departed,  and  its  days  of  labour  done ;  that 
it  stood  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name ;  that  it  was  seen 
only,  as  a  decayed  monument  ol  the  past,  incapable  of 
any  enduring  record ;  that  the  steps  of  its  decline 
were  numbered  and  finished;  and  that  it  must  soon  be 
gathered  to  the  perishable  fragments  of  other  ages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  AND  ADOFTIOir  OF  THE  OONSTITITriON. 

^  131.  In  this  stale  of  things,  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
early  in  1785,  to  form  a  compact  relative  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  Potomac  and  Pocomoke,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  commissioners  having  met  in 
March,  in  that  year,  felt  the  want  of  more  enlarged 
powers,  and  particularly  of  powers  to  provide  for  a  lo- 
cal naval  force,  and  a  tariflF  of  duties  upon  imports. 
Upon  receiving  their  recommendation,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  a  resolution  for  laying  the  subject 
of  a  tariff  before  all  the  states  composing  the  Union. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  January,  1 786,  the  legislature  adopt- 
ed another  resolution,  appointing  commissioners,  "  who 
were  to  meet  such,  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  other 
states  m  the  Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  on, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United 
States ;  to  examine  the  relative  situation  and  trade  of 
the  states ;  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in 
their  commercial  relations  m^  be  necessary  to  their 
Ahr.  14 
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common  interest,  and  their  permanent  harmony ;  and 
to  report  to  the  several  states  such  an  act,  relative  to 
ttus  great  object,  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by 
them,  will  en^le  the  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled to  provide  for  the  same." 

§  132.  These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the 
states,  and  a  convention  of  commissioners  from  five 
states  only,  viz.  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  and  Virginia,  met  at  Annapolis,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1786.  After  discussing  the  subject,  they 
deemed  more  ample  powers  necessary,  and  as  well 
from  this  consideration,  as  because  a  small  number  only 
of  the  states  was  represented,  they  agreed  to  come  to 
no  decision,  but  to  frame  a  report  to  be  laid  before  the 
several  states,  as  well  as  before  congress.  In  tlus  re- 
port they  recommended  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers from  all  the  states,  "to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  May,  then  next,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  situation  of  the  United  States ;  to  devise 
such  further  provisions,  as  shall  appear  to  them  neces- 
sary, to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to 
report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States 
in  congress  assembled,  as  when  agreed  to  by  them, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every 
state,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same." 

^  133.  On  receiving  this  report,  the  le^slature  of 
Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  meet  such,  as  might  be  appointed  by  other  states,  at 
PhiUidelplua.  The  report  was  also  received  in  con- 
gress. But  no  step  was  taken,  until  the  legislature  of 
New -York  instructed  its  delegation  in  congress  to  move 
a  resolution,  recommending  to  the  several  states  to  ap- 
point deputies  to  meet  in  convention  for  the  purpose 
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of  revising  and  proposing  amendments  to  the  federal 
constitution.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  reso- 
lution was  accordingly  moved  and  carried  in  congress, 
recommendmg  a  convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  second  Monday  of  May  ensuing,  *'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  articles  of  confedenition,  and  re- 
porting to  congress,  ai)d  the  several  legislatures,  such 
alterations  and  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed 
to  m  congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render  the 
federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  pre^rvation  of  the  Union."  The 
alarming  insurrection  then  existing  in  Massachusetts, 
without  doubt,  had  no  small  share  in  producing  this 
result  The  report  of  congress,  on  that  subject  at 
once  demonstrates  their  fears,  and  their  political  weak- 
ness. -  \ ,       ->^ 

^  134  At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  repre- 
sent^ves  of  twelve  Itates  assembled.  Rhode-Island 
alone  declined  to  appcuit  any  on  this  momentous  oc- 
casion. After  very  protracted  dehberations,  the  con- 
vention finally  adopted  the  plan  c^  the  present  consti- 
tution, on  the  1 7th  c^  September,  1 787 ;  and  by  a  am- 
tempOTaneous  resolution,  directed  it  to  be  "  laid  bef<H:« 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,**  and  declar- 
ed their  opinbn,  '*  that  it  should  afterwards  be  submitted 
to  a  convention  of  ddegates  chosen  in  each  state  by 
the  people  thereof,  under  a  recommendation  of  its  legis- 
lature, for  their  aaaetU  and  ratijicatum;"  and  that  each 
convention,  assenting  to  and  ratifying  the  same,  should 
give  notice  thereof  to  congress.  The  convention  by  a 
finther  resolution  declared  their  opinion,  that  as  soon 
as  nine  states  had  ratified  the  constitution,  congress 
sfaonld  fix  a  day,  on  which  electrav  should  be  appomt- 
ed  by  the  states,  which  should  have  ratified  the  sam^ 
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and  a  day,  on  which  the  electors  should  assemble 
and  Tote  for  the  president,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
commencing  proceedings  under  the  constitution ;  and 
that  afler  such  publication,  the  electors  should  be  apT 
pointed,  and  the  senators  and  representadves  elected. 
The  same  resolution  contained  further  recommenda- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  constitudon  into 
effect. 

§  135.  Congress,  having  received  the  report  of  the 
conrentioD,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  unanunous- 
ly  resolved,  "  that  the  said  report,  with  the  resolutions 
and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a 
conoention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  id  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  conven- 
tion, made  and  provided  in  that  case." 

§  136.  Conventions  m  the  various  states,  which  had 
been  represented  in  the  general'convention,  were  ac- 
cordingly called  by  their  respective  legislatures ;  and 
the  constitution  having  been  ratified  by  eleven  oat  of 
the  twelve  states,  congress,  on  the  13  th  of  September, 
1788,  passed  la  resolution  appomting  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January  following,  for  the  choice  of  electors  of 
president;  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  following, 
for  the  assembling  of  the  electors  to  vote  for  a  president ; 
and  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  followmg,  at  the 
then  seat  of  congress  [New- York]  the  time  and  place 
for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  constitution. 
Electors  were  accordingly  appointed  in  the  several 
States,  who  met  and  gave  their  votes  for  a  president ; 
and  the  other  elections  for  senators  and  representatives 
having  been  duly  made,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
March,  1789,  congress  assembled  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  commenced  proceedings  under  it.    A 
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quomm  of  both  houses,  however,  did  not  assemble  un- 
til the  6ih  of  April,  when  the  votes  for  president  being 
counted,  it  was  found  that  George  Washington  was 
unanimously  elected  president,  and  John  Adams  was 
elected  vice-president.  On  the  30th  of  April,  president 
Washington  was  sworn  into  office,  and  the  government 
dien  went  into  full  operation  in  all  its  departments. 

§  137.  North-Carolina  had  not,  as  yet,  ratified  the 
constitution.  The  first  convention  called  in  that  state, 
in  August,  1788,  refused  to  ratify  it  without  some  pre- 
vious amendments,  and  a  declaration  of  rights.  In  a 
second  convention,  however,  called  in  November,  1789* 
this  state  adopted  the  constitution.  The  state  of 
Rhode-Island  had  declined  to  call  a  convention  j  but 
finally,  by  a  convention  held  in  May,  1790,  its  assent 
was  obtained ;  and  thus  aU  the  thirteen  original  states 
became  parties  to  the  new  government 

^  138.  Thus  was  achieved  another,  and  still  more 
glorious  triumph  in  the  cause  of  national  liberty,  than 
even  that,  which  separated  us  from  the  mother  country. 
By  it  we  fondly  trust,  that  our  republican  institutions 
will  grow  up,  and  be  nurtured  into  more  mature  strength 
and  vigour ;  our  independence  be  secured  against 
foreign  usurpation  and  aggression ;  our  domestic  bless- 
ings be  widely  diffused,  and  generally  felt ;  and  our 
union,  as  a  people,  be  perpetuated,  as  our  own  truest 
glory  and  support,  and  as  a  proud  example  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  government,  entitied  to  the  respect,  if 
not  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE    COWSTITFTIOW. 

^  139.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a 
coDstitutioD,  which  is  now  looked  upon  with  such 
general  favour  and  affection  by  the  people,  had  no  diffi- 
culties :to  encounter  at  its  birth.  The  history  of  those 
times  is  full  of  melancholy  instruction  on  this  subject, 
at  once  to  admonish  us  of  past  dangers,  and  to  awaken 
us  to  a  lively  seose  of  the  necessity  of  future  vigilance. 
The  constitution  was  adopted  imanimously  by  Georgia, 
New-Jersey,  and  Delaware.  It  was  supported  by 
large  majorities  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  South-Carolina.  It  was  carried  in  the  other  slates 
by  small  majorities,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
New-York,  and  Virginia,  by  little  more  than  a  prepon- 
derating vote. 

§  140.  Some  of  the  objections  were  to  the  supposed 
defects  and  omissions  in  the  instrument ;  others  were 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it ; 
and  others  agun  to  the  fundamental  plan  or  scheme  of 
its  organization. 

(1.)  It  was  objected  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
scheme  of  government  was  radically  wrong,  because  it 
was  not  a  confederation  of  the  states ;  but  a  govern- 
ment over  individuals.  It  was  said,  that  the  federal 
form,  which  regards  the  Union,  as  a  confederation  of 
sovereign  states,  ought  to  have  been  preserved  ,*  m- 
stead  of  which  the  convention  had  inuned  a  national 
government,  which  regards  the  Union,  as  a  consolida- 
tion of  states.    This  objection  was  &r  from  being  uni- 
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Tersal ;  for  many  admitted,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
goveniDient  over  mdividuals  to  a  certain  extent,  hut  bjr 
no  means  to  the  extent  proposed.  It  is  obvious,  that 
this  objection,  pushed  to  its  full  extent,  went  to  the  old 
question  of  the  confederation ;  and  was  but  a  re-arga- 
ment  of  the  point,  whether  there  should  exist  a  national 
government  adequate  to  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
Union.  In  its  mitigated  form  it  was  a  mere  question, 
as  to  the  extent  of  powers  to  be  confided  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  was  to  be  classed  accordingly. 
It  was  urged,  however,  with  no  inconsiderable  force 
and  emphasis ;  and  its  supporters  predicted  with  con- 
fidence, that  a  govemment  so  organized  would  soon 
become  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  "  and  absorb  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  powers  of  the  several 
states,  and  produce  from  their  ruins  one  consolidated 
government,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  would  be 
an  iron-handed  despotism." 

^  141.  But  the  friends  of  the  constitution  met  the 
objection  by  asserting  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
a  form  of  govemment,  like  that  proposed,  and  demon- 
strating the  utter  imbecility  of  a  mere  confederation, 
without  powers  acting  direcdy  upon  individuals.  They 
considered,  that  the  constitution  was  partly  federal, 
and  partly  national  in  its  character,  and  distribution 
of  powers.  la  its  origin  and  establishment  it  was 
federal.  In  some  of  its  relations  it  was  federal ;  in 
others,  national.  In  the  senate  it  was  federal ;  in  the 
house  of  representatives  it  was  national ;  in  the  execu- 
tive  it  was  of  a  compound  character ;  in  the  operation 
of  its  powers  it  was  national ;  in  the  extent  of  its  pow- 
ers, federal  It  acted  on  individuals,  and  not  on  states 
merely.  But  its  powers  were  limited,  and  left  a  large 
mass  of  sovereignty  in  the  states.    In  making  amend- 
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ments,  it  was  also  of  a  compoimd  character,  requiring 
the  concurrence  of  more  than  a  majority,  and  less  tbaa 
the  whole  of  the  states.  So,  that  on  the  whole  their 
conclusion  was,  that  "  the  constitution  is,  in  strictness, 
neither  a  national  nor  a  federal  constitution,  hut  a  com- 
position of  both.  In  its  foundation  it  is  federal,  not 
national ;  in  the  sources,  from  which  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers of  (he  gOTemjnent  are  drawn,  it  is  partly  federal  and 
partly  national ;  in  the  operation  of  these  powers  it  is 
national,  not  federal;  in  the  extent  of  them  again  it  is 
federal,  not  national ;  and,  finally,  m  the  authoritative 
mode  of  introducing  amendments  it  is  neither  wholly 
federal,  nor  wholly  natiohal." 

^  142.  If  the  original  structure  of  the  goremment 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  a  fertile  source  of  opposition, 
another  objection  of  a  more  wide  and  imposing  nature 
was  drawn  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  powers. 
This,  indeed,  hke  the  former,  gave  rise  to  most  animat- 
ed discussions,  in  which  reason  was  employed  to  de- 
monstrate the  mischiefs  of  the  system,  and  imagination 
to  portray  them  in  all  the  exaggerations,  which  fear  and 
prophesy  could  invent.  Looking  back,  indeed,  to  that 
period  with  the  calmness,  with  which  we  naturally 
review  events  and  occurrences,  which  are  now  felt  only 
as  matters  of  history,  one  is  surprised  at  the  futility  of 
some  of  the  ODJections,  the  absurdity  of  others,  and  the 
overwrought  colouring  of  almost  all,  which  were  urged 
on  this  head  againat  the  constitution.  That  some  of 
them  had  a  just  foundation,  need  not  be  denied  or  con- 
cealed ;  for  the  system  was  human,  and  the  result  of 
compromise  and  conciliation,  in  which  something  of  the 
correctness  of  theory  was  yielded  to  the  interests  or 
prejudices  of  particular  states,  and  something  of  ine-^ 
qusdity  of  benefit  borne  for  the  common  good. 
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-  ^143.  The  objections  ftom  different  quarters  were 
not  only  of  different  degrees  and  magnitude,  but  often 
of  totally  opposite  natures.  With  some  persons  the 
mass  of  the  powers  was  a  formidable  objection  ;  with 
others,  the  distribution  of  those  powers.  With  some 
the  equahty  of  vote  in  the  senate  was  exceptionable  ; 
with  others  the  inequality  of  representation  in  the  house. 
With  some  the  power  of  regulating  the  times  and 
places  of  elections  was  fatal ;  with  others  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce  by  a  bare  majority.  With  some 
the  power  of  direct  taxation  was  an  intolerable  grier- 
ance ;  with  others  the  power  of  indirect  taxation  by 
duties  on  imports.  With  some  the  restraint  of  the  state 
le^slatures  from  laying  duties  upon  exports,  and  pass- 
ing ex  post  facto  laws,  was  incorrect ;  with  others  the 
lodging  of  tiie  executive  power  in  a  smgle  magistrate. 
With  some  the  term  of  office  of  the  senators  and  re- 
presentatives was  too  long ;  with  others  the  term  of 
office  of  the  president  was  obnoxious  to  a  Uke  censure, 
as  well  as  his  re-eligibihty.  With  some  the  intermixture 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  lunctions  in  the 
senate  was  a  mischievous  departure  from  all  ideas  of 
regular  government ;  with  others  the  non-participation 
of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  same  functions 
was  the  alannbg  evil  With  some  the  powers  of  the 
president  were  alarming  and  dangerous  to  liberty ;  with 
others  the  participation  of  the  senate  in  some  of  those 
powers.  With  some  the  powers  of  the  judiciary  were 
&r  too  extensive ;  with  others  the  power  to  make  trea- 
ties even  with  the  consent  of  two  Airds  of  the  senate. 
With  some  the  power  to  keep  up  a  standing  army  was 
a  sure  mtroduction  to  despotism ;  with  others  the  pow- 
er over  the  miUtia.  With  some  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the 
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United  States  was  a  dangerous  feature ;  with  others 
the  small  number  composing  ^e  senate  and  the  house 
of  representatives  was  an  alarming  and  corrupting 
evU. 

^  1 44.  Another  class  of  objections  urged  against  the 
constitution  was  founded  upon  its  deficiendes  and 
omissions.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  the  ob- 
jections  on  this  head  were  well  taken,  and  tl^t  there 
was  a  fitness  in  incorporating  some  provision  on  the 
subject  into  the  fimdamental  articles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment There  were  others  again,  which  might  fairly 
enough  be  left  to  the  legislative  discretion,  and  to  the 
natural  influences  of  the  popular  voice  in  a  republican 
form  of  government.  There  were  others  again  so 
doubtfiil,  both  in  principle  and  policy,  that  they  might 
properly  be  excluded  from  any  system  aiming  at  per- 
manence in  its  securities  as  weU  as  m  its  foundations. 

§  145.  Among  the  defects  which  were  enumerated, 
none  attracted  more  attention,  or  were  ui^ed  with  more 
zeal,  than  the  want  of  a  distinct  bill  of  rights,  which 
should  recognise  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  free 
republican  government,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
the  enjoyment  of  Ufe,  hberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

§  146.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  defects  re- 
lied on,  such  as  the  want  of  a  suitable  provision  for  a 
rotation  in  office,  to  prevent  persons  enjoying  them  for 
life ;  the  want  of  an  executive  council  for  the  president ; 
the  want  of  a  provision  limiting  the  duraUon  of  standing 
armies ;  the  want  of  a  clause  securing  to  the  people  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  law ;  the  want  of  security 
for  proper  elections  of  public  officers ;  the  want  of  a 
prohibidon  of  members  of  congress  holding  any  public 
offices,  and  of  judges  holding  any  other  offices ;  and 
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finally  the  want  of  drawing  a  clear  and  direct  line  be- 
tween the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  congress  and  by 
the  states. 

§  147.  Many  of  these  objections  found  their  way  into 
the  amendments,  which,  simultaneously  with  the  ratifi- 
cation, were  adopted  in  many  of  the  state  conventitma. 
With  the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  the  popular  will, 
and  also  of  disarming  die  opponents  of  the  constitution 
of  all  reasonable  groimds  of  complamt,  congress,  at  its 
rery  first  session,  tooE  into  consideration  die  amend- 
ments so  proposed ;  and  by  a  succession  of  supplemen- 
tary articles  provided,  in  substance,  a  bill  of  rights,  and 
secured  by  constitutional  declarations  most  of  the  other 
important  objects  thus  suggested.  These  ardcles  (in 
all,  twelve)  were  submitted  by  congress  to  the  states 
for  their  ratification ;  and  ten  of  them  were  finally  rati- 
fied by  the  requisite  number  of  states ;  and  thus  be* 
came  incorporated  into  the  constitution.  It  is  a  ca- 
nons fact,  however,  that  although  the  necessity  of  these 
amendments  had  been  urged  by  the  enemies  of  the 
constitntion,  and  denied  by  its  fiiends,  they  encounter- 
ed scarcely  any  other  opposition  in  the  state  legislatures, 
than  what  was  given  by  the  very  party,  which  had 
nused  the  objections.  The  (Kends  of  the  constitution 
generally  supported  them  upon  the  ground  of  a  lai^ 
public  policy,  to  quiet  jealousies,  and  to  disann  resent- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

SATVRE  or  THE  CONSTITUTION  — WHETHER   A 
COBIPACT. 

^148.  Haying  thus  sketched  out  a  general  history 
of  the  ori^  and  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  summary  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions and  difficulties,  which  it  had  to  encounter,  we 
are  at  length  arrived  at  the  point,  at  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  actual 
structure,  organization,  and  powers,  which  belong  to 
it 

^  149.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  seems  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  bestow  some  attention  upcm 
several  points,  which  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cusaon,  and  which  are  preliminary  in  their  own  nature ; 
and  in  the  next  place  to  consider,  what  are  the  true 
rules  of  mterpretation  belonging  to  the  instrument. 

§  150.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  true  nature  and 
import  of  the  instrument  ?  Is  it  a  treaty,  a  convention, 
a  league,  a  contract,  or  a  compact  1  Who  are  the  par* 
ties  to  it  1  By  whom  was  it  made  1  By  whom  was 
it  ratified  1  What  are  its  obligations  1  By  whom,  and 
in  what  manner  may  it  be  dissolved  1  Who  are  to 
determine  its  validity  and  construction?  Who  are 
to  decide  upon  the  supposed  mfi^ctions  and  violations 
of  it  1  These  are  questions  often  asked,  and  often 
discussed,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  theoretical 
speculation ;  but  as  matters  of  practical  importance, 
and  of  earnest  and  even  of  vehement  debate.  The 
answers  given  to  them  by  statesmen  and  jurists  are 
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often  contradictory,  and  irreconcilable  with  each 
other ;  and  the  consequences,  deduced  from  the  views 
taken  of  some  of  them,  go  very  deep  into  the  foun- 
dations of  the  government  itself  and  expose  it,  if 
not  to  utter  destruction,  at  least  to  evils,  which 
threaten  its  existence,  and  disturb  the  just  operation 
of  its  powers. 

^  151.  In  what  light,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Uiuted  States  to  be  regarded  1  Is  it  a  mere  compact, 
treaty,  or  confederation  of  the  states  composing  the 
Union,  or  of  the  people  thereof^  whereby  each  of  the 
several  states,  and  the  people  thereof,  have  respectively 
bound  themselves  to  each  other?  Or  is  it  a  form  of 
government,  which,  having  been  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  m  all  the  states,  is  obligatory  upon  them, 
as  the  prescribed  rule  of  conduct  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, to  the  extent  of  its  provisions  ? 

^  152.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it 
b  to  be  deemed  a  compact.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean 
an  act  of  solenm  assent  by  the  people  to  it,  as  a  form 
of  government,  (of  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;) 
but  a  contract  imposing  mutual  obligations,  and  con- 
templating the  permanent  subsistence  of  parties  having 
an  independent  nght  to  construe,  control,  and  judge  of 
its  obligations.  If  ui  this  latter  sense  it  is  to  be  deemed 
a  compact,  it  must  be,  either  because  it  contaios  on  its 
&ce  stipulations  to  that  efi'ect,  or  because  it  is  necessa- 
rily imphed  Jrom  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  frame  of 
government. 

§  153.  There  is  nowhere  found  upon  the  iace  of  the 
constitution  any  clause,  intimating  it  to  be  a  compact, 
or  m  anywise  providing  for  its  interpretation,  as  such. 
On  the  contrary,  the  preamble  emphatically  speaks  of 
i^  as  a  soleion  ordinance  and  establishment  of  govern- 
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ment  The  language  is,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  Umt- 
ed  States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  coTistitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.*'  Tlte  people  do  ordain 
and  estabUsh,  not  contract  and  stipulate  with  each  other. 
The  people  of  the  Umted  States,  not  the  distinct  people 
of  a  particular  state  with  the  people  of  the  other  states. 
The  people  ordain  and  establish  a  "  constitutioti,"  not  a 
"  confederation."  The  distinction  between  a  constitu- 
tion and  a  confederation  is  well  known,  and  understood. 
The  latter,  or  at  least  a  pure  confederation,  is  a  mere 
treaty  or  league  between  independent  states^  and  binds 
no  longer,  than  during  the  good  pleasure  of  each.  It 
rests  forever  in  articles  of  compact,  where  each  is,  or 
may  be  the  supreme  judge  of  its  own  rights  and  duties. 
The  former  is  a  permanent  form  of  government,  where 
the  powers,  once  given,  are  irrevocable,  and  cannot 
be  resumed  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  Whether  formed 
by  a  single  people,  or  by  different  societies  of  people, 
in  their  political  capacity,  a  constitution,  though  origin- 
atiDg  in  consent,  becomes,  when  ratified,  obligatory,  as 
a  fundamental  ordinance  or  law.  The  constitution  of 
a  confederated  republic,  that  is,  of  a  national  republic, 
formed  of  several  states,  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  not  less 
an  irrevocable  form  of  government,  than  the  constitu- 
tution  of  a  state  formed  and  ratified  by  the  aggregate  of 
the  several  counties  of  the  state. 

§  164.  If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  fi^mers  of  the 
constitution  or  of  the  people,  who  ratified  it,  to  consider 
it  a  mere  confederation,  resting  on  treaty  stipulations,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  appropriate  terms  should 
not  have  been  found  in  it  The  United  States  were 
no  strangers  to  compacts  of  this  nature.  They  had 
subsisted  to  a  limited  extent  before  the  revolution.  The 
ftfticlea  of  coofederatbn,  though  in  some  few  respects 
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national,  were  mainly  of  a  pure  federative  character, 
and  were  treated  as  stipalatioas  between  statesi  for 
many  purposes  independent  and  sovereign.  And  yet, 
(as  has  been  already  seen,)  it  was  deemed  a  polidcal 
heresy  to  maintain,  that  under  it  any  state  had  a  right 
to  withdraw  from  it  at  pWasure,  and  repeal  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  a  party  to  the  compact  had  a  right  to 
revoke  that  compact. 

^  155.  But  that,  vrhich  would  seem  conclusive  on 
the  subject,  (as  has  been  already  stated,)  is  the  very 
language  of  the  constitution  itself,  declaring  it  to  be  a 
supreme  fundamental  law,  and  to  be  of  Judicial  obliga- 
tion, and  recognition  in  the  adraioistration  of  justice. 
"This  constitution,"  says  the  sixth  article,  "and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  sfadl  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Uaited  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." If  it  is  the  supi*eme  law,  how  can  the  people  of 
any  state,  either  by  any  form  of  its  own  constitution,  or 
laws,  or  other  proceedings,  repeal,  or  abrogate,  or  sus- 
pend it  1  i;.  —  \  ,,\\.. 

§  156.  But  if  the  language  of  the  constitution  were  >< 
less  explicit  and  irresistible,  no  other  inference  could 
be  correctly  deduced  from  a  view  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  instrument.  The  design  is  to  establish  a 
form  of  government  This,  of  itself,  imports  legal  obli- 
gation, permanence,  and  uncontrollability  by  any,  but 
the  authorities  authorized  to  alter,  or  abolish  it.  The 
object  was  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the 
people,  and  to  their  posterity.^  The  avowed  intention 
was  to  supocede  the  old  confederation,  and  substitute 
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in  its  place  a  new  form  of  gorernment  We  hare  seen, 
that  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  confederation  forced  the 
states  to  surrender  the  league  then  existing,  and  to 
establish  a  national  constitution.  The  convention  alsc^ 
which  framed  the  constitutioQ,  declared  this  in  the  let- 
ter accompanying  it.  "  It  is  obviously  impracticable  in 
the  federal  government  of  these  states,"  says  that  letter, 
"to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each, 
and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  In- 
dividuals entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of 
liberty  to  preserve  the  rest."  **  In  all  our  deliberatioiis 
on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  m  our  view  that,  which 
appeared  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true 
American,  the  consolidation  of  our  Unionj  in  wluch  is 
involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our 
national  existence."  Could  this  be  attained  consist- 
ently with  the  notion  of  an  existing  treaty  or  confede- 
racy, wluch  each  at  its  pleasure  was  at  hberty  to  dis- 
solve? 

^  157.  It  is  also  historically  known,  that  one  of  the 
objections  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  constitution 
was,  '*  that  it  is  not  a  confederation  of  the  states,  but  a 
government  of  individuals."  It  was,  nevertheless,  in 
the  solemn  instruments  of  ratification  by  the  people  of 
the  several  states,  assented  to,  as  a  constitution.  And 
sdthough  many  declarations  of  rights,  many  propositions 
of  amendments,  and  many  protestations  of  reserved 
powers,  are  to  be  found  accompanying  the  ratifications 
of  the  various  conventions,  sufficiently  evincive  of  the 
extreme  caution  and  jealousy  of  those  bodies,  and  of 
the  people  at  large,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  no- 
where to  be  found  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  instru- 
ment, as  a  confederation  or  compact  of  states  in  their 
sorerdgn  c^>acity,  and  no  reservation  of  any  right,  on 
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the  part  of  any  state,  to  dissolve  its  connexion,  or  to 
abrogate  its  assent,  or  to  snspebd  tbe  operations  of  the 
constitution,  as  to  itselH 

%  168.  So  that  there  is  very  strong  negatiTe  testi- 
mony against  the  notion  of  its  being  a  compact  or  cod- 
fedeiation,  founded  upon  the  known  history  of  the 
times,  and  the  acts  of  ratification,  as  well  as  upon  the 
antecedent  articles  of  confederation.  The  latter  pur- 
ported on  their  face  to  be  a  mere  confederacy.  The 
language  of  the  third  article  was,  *'The  said  states 
hereby  seTerally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  fiiendship 
with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  &c.  binding 
themselves  to  assist  each  other."  And  the  ratification 
was  by  delegates  of  the  state  legislatures,  who  solemn- 
ly plighted  and  engaged  the  faith  of  their  respective 
constituents,  that  they  should  abide  by  the  detemina- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  on  alt 
questions,  which  by  the  said  confederation,  are  submit- 
ted to  them ;  and  that  the  articles  thereof  should  be 
inviolably  observed  by  the  states  they  respectively 
represented. 

§  159.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  in  the 
debates  of  the  various  conventions  called  to  examine 
and  ratify  the  constitution,  this  subject  did  not  pass 
without  discussion.  The  opponents,  on  many  occa- 
uons,  pressed  the  bbjection,  diat  it  was  a  consolidated 
government,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  confederation. 
None  of  its  advocates  pretended  to  deny,  that  its  de- 
sign was  to  establish  a  national  government,  as  contra- 
distinguished fivm  a  mere  league  or  treaty,  however 
they  might  oppose  the  suggestion,  that  it  was  a  con- 
solidation of  the  states. 

§  160.  The  cardinal  conclusion,  for  which  this  doc- 
trine of  a  compact  has  been,  with  so  much  ingenuity 
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and  ability,  forced  into  the  language  of  the  constitudon, 
(for  the  latter  no  where  alludes  to  it,)  is  avowedly 
to  establish,  that  in  construing  the  constitution,  there  is 
no  common  umpire ;  but  that  each  state,  nay  each  de- 
pmtment  of  the  government  of  each  state,  is  the  supreme 
judge  for  itself,  of  the  powers,  and  rights,  and  duties, 
arising  imder  that  instrument 

^  161.  But  if  it  were  admitted,  that  the  constitution 
is  a  compact,  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  common 
arbiter,  would  neither  be  a  necessary,  nor  a  natural  con- 
clusion Irom  that  fact  standing  alone.  To  decide  upon 
the  point,  it  would  still  behove  us  to  examine  the  very 
terms  of  the  constitution,  and  the  delegation  of  powers 
under  it.  It  would  be  perfectly  competent  even  for 
confederated  states  to  agree  upon,aDd  delegate  authority 
to  construe  the  compact  to  a  common  arbiter.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  confide  this  power  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  department  thereof,  if  they 
chose  so  to  do.  The  question  is,  whether  they  have 
done  it  If  they  have,  it  becomes  obligatory  and  bind- 
ing upon  all  the  states. 

§  162.  It  is  not,  then,  b;  artificial  reasoning  founded 
upon  theory,  but  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  language 
of  the  constitution  itself,  that  we  are  to  interpret  its 
powers,  and  its  obligations.  We  are  to  treat  it,  as  it 
purports  on  its  face  to  be,  as  a  constitdtion  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  we  are  to  reject  all  other  appellations, 
and  definitions  of  it,  such,  as  that  it  is  a  compact,  espe- 
cially as  they  may  mislead  us  into  Mse  constructions 
and  glosses,  and  can  have  no  tendency  to  instruct  us 
in  its  real  objects. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHO   IS  THE  TUTAL  JUDGE  OB  IHTEKPBETEB  IN  CON- 
8TITUTI0ITAL  COHTROTERSIEB. 

^  163.  The  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
the  constitutitm  has  made  provision  for  any  common 
arbiter  to  construe  its  powers  and  obligations,  would 
properiy  find  a  place  in  the  analysis  of  the  different 
clauses  of  that  instrument  But,  as  it  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  before  us,  it  seems  expedi- 
ent in  this  place  to  give  it  a  deliberate  attention. 

^  164.  In  order  to  clear  the  question  of  all  minor 
points,  which  might  embarrass  ua  in  the  discussion,  it  is 
necessary  to  suggest  a  few  preliminary  remarits.  The 
constitution,  contemplating  the  grant  of  limited  powers, 
and  distributing  them  among  various  functionaries,  and 
the  state  govenuuents,  and  their  functionaries,  being 
also  clothed  vrith  limited  powers,  subordinate  to  those 
granted  to  the  general  government,  whenever  any 
question  arises,  as  to  the  exerdse  of  any  power  by  any 
of  these  functionaries  under  the  state,  or  federal  gov* 
emment,  it  is  of  necessity,  that  such  functionaries  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  decide  upon  the  constitutiooatity 
of  the  exercise  of  such  power.  It  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  discharge  of  the  ifunctions  of  any  one,  or 
of  all,  of  the  great  departments  of  government,  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  legislative,  and  the  judidal  The  officers 
of  each  of  these  departments  are  equally  bound  by 
their  oaths  of  office  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  therefore  conscientiously  bound 
to  abstain  from  all  acts,  which  are  inconsistent  with  it. 
Whenever,  therefore,  they  are  required  to  act  in  a  case. 
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not  hitherto  settled  bj  an;  proper  authority,  these 
functionaries  must,  in  the  first  instance,  decide,  each 
for  himself,  whether,  consistently  with  the  constitu- 
tion, the  act  can  be  done.  If,  for  instance,  the  presi- 
dent is  required  to  do  any  act,  be  is  not  only  authoriz- 
ed, but  required,  to  decide  for  himself,  whether,  i:on- 
sistently  with  his  constitutional  duties,  he  can  do  the 
act.  So,  if  a  proposition  be  before  congress,  every 
member  of  the  legislative  body  is  bound  to  examine, 
and  decide  for  himself,  whether  the  bill  or  resolution 
is  within  the  constitutional  reach  of  the  legislative 
powers  confided  to  congress.  And  in  many  cases  the 
decisions  of  the  ezecurive  and  legislative  departments, 
thus  made,  become  final  and  omclusive,  being  from 
their  very  nature  and  character  incapable  of  revision. 
Thus,  in  measures  exclusively  of  a  political,  legislative, 
or  executive  character,  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  supreme 
authority,  as  to  these  questions,  belongs  to  ^e  le^s- 
lative  and  executive  departments,  they  cannot  be  re- 
examined elsewhere.  Thus,  congress  having  the 
power  to  declare  war,  to  levy  taxes,  to  appropriate 
money,  to  regulate  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  their  mode  of  execuring  these  powers 
can  never  become  the  subject  of  re-examination  in 
any  other  tribunal.  So  the  power  to  make  treaties 
being  confided  to  the  president  and  senate,  when  a 
treaty  is  properly  ratified,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  no  other  tribunal  can  gainsay  its  stipulations. 
Yet  cases  may  readily  be  imagined,  in  which  a  tax  may 
be  laid,  or  a  treaty  made,  upon  motives  and  grounds 
wholly  beside  the  intention  of  the  constitution.  The  - 
remedy,  however,  in  such  cases  is  solely  by  an  appeal 
to  the  people  at  the  elections  ;  or  by  the  salutary  pow- 
er of  ameDdment,  provided  by  the  constttufion  itself. 
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^  165.  But,  wbere  the  question  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture,  and  capable  of  judicial  inquiry  and  decision,  there 
it  admits  of  a  verj  different  consideration.  The  de- 
cision then  made,  whether  in  lavour,  or  against  the 
comtitutiouality  of  the  act,  by  the  state,  or  by  the  na- 
tional authority,  by  the  legislature,  or  by  the  executive, 
being  capable,  in  its  own  nature,  of  being  brought  to 
the  test  of  the  coDStitutiou,  is  subject  to  judicial  revis- 
ion. It  is  in  such  cases,  as  we  conceive,  that  there  is  a 
final  and  common  arbiter  provided  by  the  constitution 
itself,  to  whose  decisions  all  others  are  subordinate  ; 
and  that  arbiter  is  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of 
the  courts  of  the  Union. 

^  166.  Let  us  examine  the  grounds,  on  which  this 
doctrine  is  maintained.  The  constitution  declares, 
(Art.  6,)  that  "  This  con^itutiont  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, and  all  treaties.  Sec.  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  It  also  .declares,  (Art.  3,)  that  "The  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  taw  and  equity,  aris- 
ing under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  treaties  made,  and  which  shall  be  made 
under  their  authority."  It  further  declares,  (Art.  3,) 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  "  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts, 
as  the  congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  es- 
tablish." Here,  theu,  we  have  express,  and  determi- 
nate provisions  upon  the  very  subject.  Nothing  is  im- 
perfect, and  nothing  is  left  to  implicarion.  The  con- 
stitution is  the  supreme  law  ;  the  judicial  power  ex- 
tends to  all  cases  arising  in  law  and  equity  under  it ; 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are,  and,  m  the 
last  resort,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is, 
to  be  vested  with  this  judicial  power.    No  man  can 
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doubt  or  denj,  that  the  power  to  construe  the  consti- 
tution is  a  judicial  power.  The  power  to  construe  a 
treaty  is  clearly  so,  when  the  case  arises  in  judgment 
in  a  controversy  between  individuals.  The  like  prin- 
ciple must  apply,  where  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion arises  in  a  judicial  controversy  ;  for  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate function  of  the  judiciary  to  construe  laws. 
If,  then,  a  case  under  the  constitution  does  arise,  if  it 
is  capable  of  judicial  examination  and  decision,  we 
see,  ^at  the  very  tribunal  is  appointed  to  make  the 
decision.  The  only  point  left  open  for  controversy  is, 
whether  such  decision,  when  made,  is  conclusive,  and 
binding  upon  the  states,  and  the  people  of  the  states. 
The  reasons,  why  it  should  be  so  deemed,  will  now  be 
submitted. 

^  167.  In  the  first  place,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  rightfully  extending  to  all  such  cases, 
its  judgment  becomes  ipso  facto  conclusive  between 
the  parties  before  it,  in  respect  to  the  points  decided, 
unless  some  mode  be  pointed  out  by  the  constitutirai, 
in  which  that  judgment  may  be  revised.  No  such 
mode  is  pointed  out.  Congress  is  vested  with  ample 
authority  to  provide  for  the  exercise  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  decisions  of  all 
inferior  tribunals,  whether  state  or  national,  in  cases 
within  the  purview  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  no  mode  is  provided,  by  which  any  su- 
perior tribunal  can  re-examine,  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  itself  decided.  Ours  is  emphatically  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  and  not  of  men;  and  judicial  decis- 
ions of  the.  highest  tribunal,  by  the  known  course  of 
the  common  law,  are  considered,  as  establishing  the 
true  construction  of  the  laws,  which  are  brought  into 
controversy  before  it.    The  case  is  not  alone  craisid- 
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ered  as  decided  and  settled ;  hut  the  principles  of  the 
decision  are  held,  as  precedents  and  auihoritj,  to  bind 
future  cases  of  the  same  nature.  This  is  the  constant 
practice  under  our  whole  sjstem  of  jurisprudence. 
Our  ancestors  brought  it  with  them,  when  they  first 
emigrated  to  this  country ;  and  it  is,  and  always  has 
been  consMered,  as  the  great  security  of  our  rights, 
our  liberties,  and  our  property.  It  is  on  this  account, 
diat  our  taw  is  justly  deeflied  certain,  and  founded  in 
permanent  principles,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  ca- 
price, or  will  of  particular  judges.  A  more  alarming 
doctrine  could  not  be  promulgated  by  any  American 
court,  than  that  it  was  at  liberty  to  disregard  all  for- 
mer rules  and  decisions,  and  to  decide  for  itself,  with- 
out reference  to  the  settled  course  of  antecedent  prin- 
ciples. 

^  168.  This  known  course  of  proceeding,  this  settled 
habit  of  thinking,  this  conclusive  effect  of  judicial  adju- 
dications, lvas  in  the  ftiU  view  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  recognized,  and  enforced  in  every 
state  in  the  Union ;  and  a  departure  from  it  would  have 
been  justly  deemed  an  approach  to  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power,  to  the  exercise  of  mere  discre'don,  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  alt  the  just  checks  upon  judicial  author- 
ity. It  would  seem  impossible,  then,  to  presume,  if 
the  people  intended  to  introduce  a  new  rule  io  respect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  limit  the 
nature  and  operations  of  their  judgments  in  a  manner 
wholly  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  to  our  exist- 
ing jurisprudence,  that  some  indication  of  that  inten- 
tion should  not  he  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  consti- 
tution. We  find,  (Art.  4.)  that  the  constitution  has 
declared,  that  fiiU  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  state  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
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State.  But  no  like  prorisioo  has  been  made  in  respect 
to  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
because  they  were  plainly  supposed  to  be  of  paramount 
and  absolute  obligation  throughout  all  the  states.  If 
the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  constitu- 
tional questions  are  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the 
citizens  at  large,  must  they  not  he  equally  tMincIusive 
upon  the  states  ?  If  the  states  are  parties  to  that  in- 
strument, are  not  the  peoplenf  the  states  also  parties  ? 
^  169.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  judicial  power 
extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
and  that  constitution  is  declared  to  be  the  supreme 
law,  that  supremacy  would  naturally  be  construed  to 
extend;  not  only  orer  the  citizens,  but  over  the  states. 
This,  however,  is  not  left  to  implication,  for  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  '*  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  The  people  of  any  state  cannot, 
then,  by  any  alteration  of  their  state  constitution,  de- 
stroy, or  impair  that  supremacy.  How,  then,  can  they 
do  it  in  any  other  less  direct  manner  ?  Now,  it  is  the 
proper  function  of  the  judicial  department  to  interpret 
laws,  and  by  the  very  terms  of  the  constitution  to  inter- 
pret the  supreme  law.  Its  interpretation,  then,  becomes 
obligatory  and  conclusive  upon  all  the  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  and  upon  the  whole  people, 
so  far  as  their  rights  and  duties  are  derived  from,  or 
affected  by  that  constitution.  If  then  all  the  depart 
meats  of  the  national  government  may  rightfully  exer- 
cise all  the  powers,  which  the  judicial  department  has, 
by  its  interpretation,  declared  to  be  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  are  prohibited  from  exercising  those, 
which  are  thus  declared  not  to  be  granted  by  it,  would 
it  not  be  a  solecism  to  hold,  notwithstanding,  that  such 
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r^htfiil  exercise  should  oot  be  deemed  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  such  prohibited  powers  should 
still  be  deemed  granted  ?  It  would  seem  repugnant 
to  the  first  notions  of  Justice,  that  in  respect  to  the 
same  instrument  of  gorernmeot,  different  powers,  and  . 
duties,  and  obligations  should  arise,  and  different  rules  / 
should  prevail,  at  the  same  time  among  the  governed, 
from  a  right  of  interpreting  the  same  words  (manifestly 
used  m  one  sense  only)  in  different,  nay,  in  opposite 
senses.  If  there  ever  was  a  case,  in  which  uniformity 
of  interpretation  might  well  be  deemed  a  necessary 
postulate,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  fundamental 
law  of  a  government.  It  might  otherwise  follow,  that 
the  same  individual,  as  a  magistrate,  might  be  bound 
by  one  rule,  and  in  his  private  capacity  by  another,  at 
the  very  same  moment. 

^  170.  There  would  be  neither  wisdom  nor  policy 
in  such  a  doctrine ;  and  it  would  deliver  over  the 
constitution  to  interminable  doubts,  founded  upon 
the  fluctuating  opinions  and  characters  of  those,  who 
_  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  called  to  administer  it 
Such  a  constitution  could,  in  no  just  sense,  be  deemed 
a  law,  much  less  a  supreme  or  fundamental  law.  It 
would  have  none  of  the  certainty  or  universality,  which 
are  thtt  proper  attributes  of  such  a  sovereign  rule.  Ii 
would  entail  upon  us  all  the  miserable  servitude,  which 
has  been  deprecated,  as  the  result  of  vague  and  uncer- 
tain jurisprudence.  Misera  est  servitus^  ubi  jus  est 
vagum  out  incertum.  It  would  subject  us  to  constant 
dissensions,  and  perhaps  to  civil  broils,  from  the  perpet- 
ually recurring  conflicts  upon  constitutional  questions, 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  worst,  that  could  happen  from 
a  wrong  decision  of  the  judicial  department,  would  be, 
that  it  might  require  the  interposition  of  congress,  or* 
A6r.  n 
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in  the  last  resort,  of  the  amendatory  power  of  the  states, 
to  redress  the  grievance. 

^  171.  We  find  the  power  to  construe  the  con- 
stitution expressly  confided  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, without  any  limitation  or  qualification,  as  to  its 
conclusiveness.  Who,  then,  is  at  liberty,  by  general 
impjications,  not  from  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  but 
from  mere  theory,  and  assumed  reservations  of  sove- 
reign right,  to  insert  such  a  limitation  or  qualification  ? 
We  find,  that  to  produce  uniformity  of  interpretation, 
and  to  preserve  the  constitution,  as  a  perpetual  bond 
of  union,  a  supreme  arbiter  or  authority  of  construing 
is,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  at  least,  of  the 
highest  possible  practical  utility  and  importance. 
Who,  then,  is  at  liberty  to  reason  down  the  tenns  of 
the  constitution,  so  as  to  exclude  their  natural  force 
and  operation  ? 

^  172.  We  find,  that  it  is  the  known  course  of 
the  judicial  department  of  the  several  states  to  de- 
cide in  the  last  resort  upon  all  constitutional  questions 
arising  in  judgment ;  aud  that  this  has  always  been 
maintained  as  a  rightful  exercise  of  authority,  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  whole  state.  As  such,  it  has  been 
constantly  approved  by  the  people,  and  never  with- 
drawn from  the  courts  by  any  amendment  of  their  con-  ~ 
stitutions,  when  the  people  have  been  called  to  revise 
them.  We  find,  that  the  people  of  the  several  states 
have  constantly  relied  upon  this  last  judicial  appeal, 
as  the  bulwark  of  their  state  rights  and  liberties  ;  and 
that  it  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  common  law.  Under 
such  circumstiinces,  is  it  not  most  natural  to  presume, 
that  the  same  rule  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.?    And  w^hen  we 
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find,  that  the  judicial  departmeat  of  the  United  States 
is  actually  entrusted  witli  a  like  power,  is  it  not  an 
irresistible  presumption,  that  it  had  the  same  object, 
and  was  to  have  the  same  universally  conclusive  effect  ? 
Even  under  the  confederation,  an  instrument  framed 
with  infinitely  more  jealousy  and  deference  for  state 
rights,  the  judgment  of  the  judicial  departmeat  ap- 
pointed to  decide  controversies  between  states  was 
declared  to  be  final  and  conclusive  ;  and  the  appellate 
power  in  other  cases  was  held  to  overrule  ail  state 
decisions  and  state  legislation. 

§  173.  If,  then,  reasoning  from  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  known  principles  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, the  appropriate  conclusion  is,  that  the  judicial 
department  of  the  United  States  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  final  expositor  of  the  constitution,  as  to  all  questions 
of  a  judicial  nature ;  let  us  see,  in  the  next  place,  how 
far  this  reasoning  acquires  confirmation  from  the  past 
history  of  the  constitution,  and  the  practice  under  it. 

^  174.  That  this  view  of  the  constitution  was  taken 
by  its  framers  and  friends,  and  was  submitted  to  the 
people  before  its  adoption,  is  positively  certain.  The 
same  doctrine  was  constantly  avowed  in  -the  state 
conventions,  called  to  ratify  the  constitution.  With 
some  persons  it  formed  a  strong  objection  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  with  others  it  was  deemed  vital  to  its  exis- 
tence  and  value.  So,  that  it  is  indisputable,  that 
the  constitution  was  adopted  under  a  full  knowledge 
of  this  exposition  of  the  grant  of  power  to  the  judicial 
department.    ■^  ','■  -—  '  '  '' 

§  175.  This  is  not  all.  The  constitution  has 
now  been  in  full  operation  more  than  forty  years  ;  and 
during  this  period  the  Supreme  Court  has  constantly  ex- 
ercised this  power  of  final  interpretation  in  relation,  not 
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only  to  the  coostitution,  and  laws  of  the  Union,  but  in 
relation  to  state  acts  and  state  constitutions  and  laws, 
so  far  as  they  have  affected  the  constitution,  and  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Their  decisions  upon 
these  grave  questions  have  never  been  repudiated,  or 
impaired  by  congress.  No  state  has  ever  deliberately, 
or  forcibly  resisted  the  execution  of  the  judgments 
founded  upon  them ;  and  the  highest  state  tribunals 
have,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  acquiesced  in, 
and,  in  most  instances,  assisted  in  executing  them. 
During  the  same  period,  eleven  states  have  been  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  under  a  full  persuasion,  that  the 
same  power  would  be  exerted  over  them.  Many  of 
the  states  have,  at  different  times  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, been  called  upon  to  consider,  and  examine  the 
grounds,  on  which  the  doctrine  has  been  maintained, 
at  the  solicitation  of  other  states,  which  felt,  that  it 
operated  injuriously,  or  might  operate  injuriously  upon 
their  interests.  A  great  majority  of  the  states, 
which  have  been  thus  called  upon  in  their  legislative 
capacities  to  'Express  opinions,  have  maintained  the 
correctness  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  power,  as  a  bond  of  union,  in  terms  of  the  most 
unequivocal  nature.  Whenever  any  amendment  has 
been  proposed  to  change  the  tribunal,  and  substitute 
another  common  umpire  or  interpreter,  it  has  rarely 
received  the  concurrence  of  more  than  two  or  three 
states,  and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  a  great 
majority,  either  silently,  or  by  an  express  dissent. 
And  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  legislature 
of  the  same  state  has,  at  different  times,  avowed  oppo- 
site opinions,  approving  at  one  time,  what  it  had  denied, 
or  at  least  questioned  at  another.  So,  that  it  may  be 
asserted  with  entire  confidence,  that  for  forty  years 
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three  fourths  of  all  the  states  composiag  the  Union  have 
expressly  assented  to,  or  silently  approred,  this  con- 
stnicdoQ  of  the  constitution,  and  hare  res^ted  every 
effort  to  restrict,  or  alter  it. 

^  176.  A  weight  of  public  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple for  such  a  period,  uniformly  thrown  into  one  scale 
so  strongly,  and  so  decisively,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
extraordinary  changes  of  parties,  the  events  of  peace 
and  of  war,  and  the  trying  conflicts  of  public  policy 
and  state  interests,  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  other  free  governments.  I  taffords,  as  sat- 
isfactory a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  just  and  safe 
operation  of  the  system,  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  and, 
as  a  commentary  upon  the  constitution  itself,  it  is  as 
absolutely  conclusive,  as  any  ever  can  be,  and  affords 
the  only  escape  from  the  occurrence  of  civil  conflicts, 
and  the  delivery  over  of  the  subject  to  interminable 
disputes. 

^  177.  In  this  review  of  the  power  of  the  judi- 
cial department,  upon  a  question  of  its  supremacy  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  deliberate  judgments  of  that 
department  in  affirmance  of  it.  But  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  the  judicial  department  has  not  only  con- 
stantly exercised  this  right  of  interpretation  in  the  last 
resort ;  but  its  whole  course  of  reasonings  and  opera- 
tions has  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that,  once  made, 
the  interpretation  was  conclusive,  as  well  upon  the 
states,  as  upon  the  people. 
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^  178.  Im  our  future  commentaries  upon  the.  con- 
stitution we  shall  treat  it,  then,  as  it  is  denominated 
in  the  instrument  itself,  as  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the . 
United  States  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They 
have  declared  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
have  made  it  a  limited  government.  They  have  defin- 
ed its  authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  powers,  and  reserved  all  others  to  the 
states  or  to  the  people.  It  is  a  popular  government 
Tbos^,  who  administer  it,  are  responsible  to  the  people. 
It  is  as  popular,  and  just  as  much  emanating  from  the 
people,  as  the  state  governments.  It  is  created  for  one 
purpose ;  the  state  governments  for  another.  It  may 
be  altered,  and  amended,  and  abolished  at  the  will  of 
the  people.  In  short,  it  was  made  by  the  people, 
made  for  the  people,  and  is  responsible  to  ^e  people. 

^  179.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  let  as  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  rules,  by  which  it  ought  to  be  interpre- 
ted ;  for  if'these  rules  are  correctly  laid  down,  it  will  save 
us  from  many  embarrassments  in  examining  and  defin- 
ing itspowers.  Much  of  the  difficulty,  whichhas  aris- 
en in  all  the  public  discussions  on  this  subject,  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  want  of  some  uniform  rules  of  interpre- 
tation, expressly  or  tacitly  agreed  on  by  the  disputants. 
Very  difierent  doctrines  on  this  point  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  different  commentators ;  and  not  unfrequently 
very  difierent  language  held  by  the  same  parties  at 
difierent  periods.     Id  short,  the  rules  of  interpretation 
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hare  often  been  shifted  to  suit  the  emergenc}' ;  and  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  day,  or  the  favor  and 
odium  of  a  particular  measure,  have  not  unfrequently 
furnished  a  mode  of  argument,  which  would,  on  the 
one  band,  leave  the  constitution  crippled  and  inani- 
mate, or,  on  the  other  hand,  give  it  an  extent  and  elas- 
ticity, subversive  of  all  rational  boundaries. 

^  180.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  ascertain,  what 
are  the  true  rules  of  interpretation  applicable  to  the 
constitution ;  so  that  we  may  have  some  fixed  stan- 
dard, fay  which  to  measure  its  powers,  and  limit  its 
prohibitions,  and  guard  its  obligations,  and  enforce  its 
securities  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

^  181.  I.  The  first  and  fundamental  rule  in  the 
interpretation  of  all  instruments  is,  to  construe  them 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  terms,  and  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  Mr  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked, 
that  the  intention  of  a  law  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
words,  the  context,  the  subject-matter,  the  effects  and 
consequence,  or  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  law.  He 
goes  on  to  justify  the  remark  by  statidg,  that  words  are 
generally  to  be  understood  in  their  usual  and  most 
known  signification,  not  so  much  regarding  the  pro- 
IHriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general  and  popular  use ; 
that  if  words  happen  to  be  dubious,  their  meaning  may 
be  established  by  the  context,  or  by  comparing  them 
with  other  words  and  sentences  in  the  same*  instru- 
ment ;  that  illustrations  may  be  further  derived  from 
the  subject-matter,  with  reference  to  which  the  expres- 
sions are  used  ;■  that  the  effect  and  consequence  of  a 
particular  construction  is  to  be  examined,  because,  if 
a  literal  meaning  would  involve  a  manifest  absurdity, 
it  ought  not  to  be  adopted ;  and  that  the.  reason  and 
spirit  of  the  law,  or  the  causes,  which  led  to  its  enact- 
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ment,  are  often  the  best  exponents  of  the  words,  and 
limit  their  application. 

^  182.  Whe^e  the  words  are  plain  and  clear,  and 
the  sense  distinct  and  perfect  arising  on  them,  there  is 
generally  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  other  means 
of  interpretation.  It  is  only,  when  there  is  some  ambi- 
guity or  doubt  arising  from  other  sources,  that  inter- 
pretation has  its  proper  office.  There  may  be  obscu- 
rity, as  to  the  meaning,  from  the  doubtful  character  of 
the  words  used,  from  other  clauses  io  the  same  instru- 
ment, or  from  an  incongruity  or  repugnancy  between 
the  words,  and  the  apparent  intention  derived  from  the 
whole  structure  of  the  instrument,  or  its  avowed  object. 
.  In  all  such  cases  interpretation  becomes  indispensable. 

^  183.  11.  In  construing  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider, 
what  are  its  nature  and  objects,  its  scope  and  design, 
as  apparent  from  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  view- 
ed as  a  whole,  aod  also  viewed  in  its  compoaent  parts. 
Where  its  words  are  plain,  clear,  and  determinate, 
they  require  no  interpretation ;  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  admitted,  if  at  all,  with  great  caution,  and  only 
from  necessity,  either  to  escape  some  absurd  conse- 
quence, or  to  guard  agamst  some  fatal  evil.  Where 
the  words  admit  of  two  senses,  each  of  which  is  con- 
formable to  common  usage,  that  sense  is  to  be  adopted, 
which,  without  departing  from  the  literal  import  of 
the  words,  best  harmonizes  with  the  nature  and  objects, 
the  scope  and  design  of  the  instrument.  *  Where  the 
words  are  unambiguous,  but  the  provision  may  cover 
more  or  less  ground  according  to  the  intention,  which 
is  yet  subject  to  conjecture  ;  or  where  it  may  Include 
in  its  general  terms  more  or  less,  than  might  seem 
dictated  by  the  general  design,  as  that  may  be  gathered 
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from  other  parts  of  the  mstniment,  there  is  much  more 
room  for  controversy ;  and  the  argument  from  incon- 
venience will  probably  have  different  influences  upon 
different  minds.  Whenever  such  questions  arise,  they 
will  probably  be  settled,  each  upon  its  own  peculiar 
grounds  ;  and  whenever  it  is  a  question  of  power,  it 
should  be  approached  with  infinite  caution,  and  affirm- 
ed only  upon  the  most  persuasive  reasons.  In  exam- 
ining the  constitution,  the  antecedent  situation  of  the 
country,  and  its  institutions,  the  existence  and  opera- 
tions of  the  state  governments,  the  powers  and  opera- 
tions of  the  confederation,  in  short  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, which  had  a  tendency  to  produce,  or  to  obstruct 
its  formation  and  ratification,  deserve  a  careful  atten- 
tion. Much,  also,  may  he  gathered  from  contempo- 
rary history,  and  contemporary  interpretation,  to  aid 
us  in  just  conclusions. 

^  1 84.  Contemporary  construction  is  properly  resort- 
ed to,  to  illustrate,  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a 
doubtful  phrase,  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  uniformity  and  universality  of 
that  construction,  and  the  known  ability  and  talents 
of  those,  by  whom  it  was  given,  is  the  credit,  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  It  can  never  abrogate  the  text ;  it  can 
never  fritter  away  its  obvious  sense ;  it  can  never  nar- 
row down  its  limitations ;  it  can  never  enlai^e  its  nat- 
ural boundaries. 

^  185.  And,  after  all,  the  most  unexceptionable 
source  of  collateral  interpretation  is  from  the  practical 
expositions  of  the  government  itself  in  its  various  de- 
partments upon  particular  questions,  discussed  and  set- 
tled upon  their  own  single  merits.  These  approach 
the  nearest  in  their  awn  nature  to  judicial  expositions ; 
and  have  the  same  general  recommendation,  that  b«- 
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tongs  to  the  latter.  They  are  decided  upon  solemn 
argument,  pro  re  nat&,  upon  a  doubt  raised,  upon  a.  lis 
mota,  upon  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance  and  diffi- 
cultj,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  present 
action,  in  the  midst  of  jealous  interests,  and  by  men 
capable  of  urging,  or  repelling  the  grounds  of  argument, 
from  their  exquisite  genius,  their  comprehensive  learn- 
ing, or  their  deep  meditation  upon  the  absorbing 
topic.  How  light,  compared 'With  these  means  of 
instruction,  are  the  private  lucubrations  of  the  closet, 
or  the  retired  speculations  of  ingenious  minds,  intent 
on  theory,  or  general  views,  and  unused  to  encounter 
a  practical  difficulty  at  every  step  ! 

^  186.  But  to  return  to  the  rules  of  interpretation, 
arising  ex  directo  from  the  text  of  the  constitution. 
And  first  the  rules  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
instrument.  (1.)  It  is  to  be  construed,  as  a.Jrame,  or 
fundamental  law  of  government,  established  by  the 
FEOPLS  of  the  United  States,  according  to  their  own 
free  pleasure  and  sovereign  will.  In  this  respect  it  is 
in  no  wise  distinguishable  from  the  constitutions  of 
the  state  governments.  Each  of  them  is  established  by 
the  people  for  their  own  purposes,  and  each  is  founded 
on  their  supreme  authority.  The  powers,  which  are 
conferred,  the  restrictions,  which  are  imposed,  the 
authorities,  which  are  exercised,  the  organization  and 
distribution  thereof,  which  are  provided,  are  in  each 
case  for  the  same  object,  the  common  benefit  of  the 
governed,  and  not  for  the  profit  or  dignity  of  the 
nilera. 

^  187.  If  this  be  the  true  view  of  the  subject,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  receive  as  fevor- 
able  a  construction,  as  those  of  the  states.  Neither  is 
to  be  construed  alone:  but  each  with  a  reference  to 
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the  Other.  Each  belongs  to  the  same  system  of  gov- 
eromeat ;  each  is  limited  in  its  powers ;  and  within 
the  scope  of  its  powers  each  is  supreme.  Each,  by  the 
theory  of  our  government,  is  essential  to  the  existence 
and  due  preservation  of  the  powers  and  obligations  of 
the  other.  The  destruction  of  either  would  be  equal- 
ly calamitous,  since  it  would  involve  the  ruin  of  that 
beautiful  fabric  of  balanced  government,  which  has  been 
reared  with  so  much  care  and  wisdom,  and  in  which 
the  people  have  reposed  their  confidence,  as  the  truest 
safeguard  of  their  civil,  religious,  and  political  liber- 
ties. The  exact  limits  of  the  powers,  confided  by  the 
people  to  each,  may  not  always  be  capable,  from  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject,  of  being  defined,  or 
ascertained  in  all  cases  with  perfect  certainty.  But 
the  lines  are  generally  marked  out  with  sufficient  broad- 
ness and  clearness ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  each,  the  part  of 
true  wisdom  would  seem  to  be,  to  leave  in  every  prac- 
ticable direction  a  wide,  if  not  an  unmeasured,  distance 
between  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  each. 
Id  every  complicated  machine  slight  causes  may  disturb 
the  operations ;  and  it  Is  often  more  easy  to  detect 
the  defects,  than  to  apply  a  safe  and  adequate  remedy. 
^  1 88.  IV.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  we 
deduce  the  conclusion,  that  as  a  frame  or  fiindamental 
law  of  government,  (2.)  The  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  to  receive  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
its  language,  and  its  powers,  keeping  in  view  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes,  for  which  those  powers  were  con- 
ferred. By  a  reasonable  interpretation,  we  mean,  that 
in  case  the  words  are  susceptible  of  two  difiTerent 
senses,  the  one  strict,  the  other  more  enlarged,  that 
should  be  adopted,  which  is  most  consonant  with  the 
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apparent  objects  and  intent  of  the  constitution  ;  that 
which  will  gire  it  efficacj  and  force,  as  a  government, 
rather  than  that,  which  will  impzur  its  operations,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  state  of  imbecility.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean,  that  the  words  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  strained 
beyond  their  common  and  natural  sense  ;  but  keeping 
within  that  limit,  the  exposition  is  to  have  a  fair  and 
just  latitude,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  obvious 
mischief,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  promote  the  public 
good. 

^  189.  This  consideration  is  of  great  importance  in 
construing  a  frame  of  government ;  and  d  fortiori  a 
frame  of  government,  the  free  and  voluntary  insti- 
tution of  the  people  for  their  common  benefit,  secu- 
rity, and  happiness.  It  is  wholly  uidike  the  case  of 
a  municipal  charter,  or  a  private  grant,  in  respect  both 
to  its  means  and  its  ends.  When  a  person  makes  a 
private  grant  of  a  particular  thing,  or  of  a  license  to  do 
a  thing,  or  of  an  easement  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  grantee,  we  naturally  confine  the  terms,  however 
general,  to  the  objects  clearly  in  the  view  of  the  parties. 
But  even  in  such  cases,  doubtful  words,  wiUiin  the 
scope  of  those  objects,  are  construed  most  favorably 
for  the  grantee ;  because,  though  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  grantor,  they  are  promotive  of  the  general 
rights  secured  to  the  grantee.  But,  where  the  grant 
enures,  solely  and  exclusively,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grantor  himself,  no  one  would  deny  the  propriety  of 
giving  to  the  words  of  the  grant  a  benign  and  liberal 
interpretation.  In  cases,  however,  of  private  grants, 
the  objects  generally  are  few ;  they  are  certfun ;  they 
are  limited  ;  they  neither  require,  nor  look  to  a  variety 
of  means  or  changes,  which  are  to  control,  or  modify 
either  the  end,  or  the  means. 
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^  190.  But  a  conetitutioa  of  goremment,  founded 
by  the  people  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and 
for  objects  of  the  most  momentous  nature,  for  perpetual 
union,  for  the  establishment  of  justice,  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  for  a  perpetuation  of  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, necessarily  requires,  that  every  interpretation  of 
its  powers  should  have  a  constant  reference  to  these 
objects.  No  interpretation  of  the  words,  in  which  those 
powers  are  granted,  can  be  a  sound  one,  which  narrows 
down  their  ordinary  import,  so  as  to  defeat  those  objects. 
That  would  be  to  destroy  the  spirit,  and  to  cramp  the 
letter.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  *'  the  constitution  unavoidably  deals  in  gen- 
eral language.  It  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  framing  this  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  to  pro- 
vide for  minute  specification  of  its  powers,  or  to  declare 
the  means,  by  which  those  powers  should  be  carried  into 
execution.  It  was  foreseen,  that  it  would  be  a  perilous, 
and  difficult,  if  not  an  impracticable  task.  The  instru- 
ment was  not  intended  to  provide  merely  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  few  years  ;  but  was  to  endure  through  a 
long  lapse  of  ages,  the  events  of  which  were  locked  up 
in'the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence.  It  could 
not  be  foreseen,  what  new  changes  and  modifications 
of  power  might  be  indispensable  to  effectuate  the  gen- 
eral objects  of  the  charter;  and  restrictions  and  speci- 
fications, which  at  the  present  might  seem  salutary, 
might  in  the  end  prove  die  overthrow  of  the  system 
itself.  Hence  its  powers  are  expressed  in  general 
terms,  leaving  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  to 
adopt  its  own  means  to  effectuate  legitimate  objects, 
and  to  mould  and  model  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  as 
its  own  wisdom  and  the  public  interests  should  re- 
quire." Language  to  the  same  effect  will  be  foond  in 
Mher  judgments  of  the  same  tribunal. 
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§  191.  V.  Wh»re  the  power  is  granted  in  general 
tenns,  the  power  is  to  be  construed,  as  co-extensive 
with  the  terms,  unless  some  clear  restriction  upon  it 
is  deducible  from  the  context.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  it  is  necessary,  tliat  such  restriction  should 
be  expressly  found  in  the  context.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
if  it  arise  by  necessary  implication.  But  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  there  was,  or  might  have  been,  a 
soHnd  or  probable  motive  to  restrict  it.  A  restriction 
founded  on  conjecture  is  wholly  inadmissible.  The 
reason  is  obvious :  the  text  was  adopted  by  the  people 
in  its  obvious,  and  general  sense.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  that  any  particular  gloss,  short  of  this 
sense,  was  either  contemplated,  or  approved  by  the 
people ;  and  such  a  gloss  might,  though  satisfactory 
in  one  state,  have  be^i  the  very  ground  of  objection 
in  another.  It  might  have  formed  a  motive  to  reject 
it  in  one,  and  to  adopt  it  in  another.  The  sense  of  a 
part  of  the  people  has  no  title  to  be  deemed  the  sense 
of  the  whole.  Motives  of  state  policy,  or  state  in- 
terest, may  properly  have  influence  in  the  question  of 
ratifying  it ;  but  the  c<Jnstitution  itself  must  be  ex- 
pounded, as  it  stands ;  and  not  as  that  policy,  or  that 
interest  may  seem  now  to  dictate.  We  are  to  construe, 
and  not  to  frame  the  instrument. 

§  ]  92.  VI.  A  power,  given  in  general  terms,  is  not 
to  be  restricted  to  particular  cases,  merely  because  it 
may  be  susceptible  of  abuse,  and,  if  abused,  may  lead 
to  mischievous  consequences.  This  argument  is  often 
used  in  public  debate ;  and  in  its  common  aspect  ad- 
dresses itself  so  much  to  popular  fears  and  prejudices, 
diat  it  insensibly  acqtiires  a  weight  in  the  public  mind,  - 
to  which  it  is  no  wise  entitled.  The  argument  oA  t»- 
convenienti  is  sufficiently  open  to  question,  from,  the 
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laxity  of  application,  as  well  as  of  o^nion,  to  which  it 
leads.  But  the  argument  from  a  possible  abuse  of  a 
power  against  its  existence  or  use,  is,  in  its  nature,not 
only  perilous,  but,  in  respect  to  gorernments,  would 
shake  their  very  foundation.  Every  form  of  govern- 
ment unavoidably  includes  a  grant  of  some  discretiona- 
ry powers.  It  would  be  wht^ly  imbecile  without  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  exigencies,  which 
may  arise  in  the  progress  of  events,  connected  with  the 
rights,  duties,  and  operations  of  a  government.  If  they 
could  be  foreseen,  it  would  be  impossible  oA  ante  to 
provide  for  them.  The  means  must  be  subject  to  per- 
petual modification,  and  change  ;  they  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  manners,  habits,  and  institutions  of' 
society,  which  are  never  stationary ;  to  the  pressure  of 
dangers,  or  necessities ;  to  the  ends  in  view ;  to  gen- 
eral and  permanent  operations,  as  well  as  to  fiigitive 
and  extraordinary  emergencies.  In  short,  if  the  whole 
society  is  not  to  be  revolutionized  at  every  critical  pe- 
riod, and  remodeled  in  every  generation,  there  must  be 
left  to  those,  who  administer  the  government,  a  very 
large  mass  of  discretiouMy  powers,  capable  of  greater 
or  less  actual  expansion  according  to  circumstances, 
and  suflkiently  flexible  not  to  involve  the  -  nation  in 
utter  destruction  from  the  rigid  limitations  imposed 
upon  it  by  an  improvident  jealousy.  Every  power, 
however  limited,  as  well  as  broad,  is  in  its*  own  nature 
susceptible  of  abuse.  No  constitution  can  provide  per- 
fect guards  against  it.  Confidence  must  be  reposed 
some  where ;  and  in  free  governments,  the  ordinary 
securities  against  abuse  are  found  in  the  responsibility 
of  rulers  to  the  people,  and  in  the  just  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchise ;  and  ultimately  in  the  sovereign  pow- 
er of  change  belonging  to  them,  in  cases  requiring  ex- 
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traordinary  remedies.  Few  cases  are  to  be  supposed, 
in  which  a  power,  however  general,  will  he  exerted 
for  the  permaoent  oppression  of  the  people.  And  jet, 
cases  may  easily  be  put,  in  which  a  limitation  upon 
such  a  power  might  be  found  in  practice  to  work  mis- 
chief ;  to  incite  foreign  aggression  ;  or  encourage  do- 
mestic disorder.  The  power  of  taxation,  for  instance, 
may  be  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess ;  and  yet,  a  limita- 
tion upon  that  power  might,  in  a  given  case,  involve ' 
the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  the  country.  X' 
^  193.  VII.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rule  of  equal  im- 
portance is,  not  to  enlarge  the  construction  of  a  given 
power  beyond  the  fair  scope  of  its  terms,  merely  be- 
cause the  restriction' is  inconvenient,  impolitic,  or  eves 
mischievous.  If  it  be  mischievous,  the  power  of  re- 
dressing the  evil  lies  with  the  people  by  an  exercise  of 
the  power  of  amendment.  If  they  do  not  choose  to 
apply  the  remedy,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the 
mischief  is  less  than  what  would  arise  from  a  further 
extension  of  the  power ;  or  that  it  is  the  least  of  two 
evils.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  one  of  limited  and 
enumerated  powers ;  and  that  a  departure  from  the 
true  import  and  sense  of  its  powers  is,  pro  tanto,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution.  It  is  doing  for 
the  people,  what  they  have  not  chosen  to  do  for  them- 
selves. It  is  usurping  the  lunctiogs  of  a  legi^tor, 
and  deserting  those  of  an  expounder  of  the  law. 
Arguments  drawn  from  impolicy  or  inconvemaic« 
ought  here  to  be  of  do  weight.  The  only  sound 
principle  is  to  declare,  ita  lex  scripta  est,  to  follow, 
and  to  obey.  Nor,  if  a  principle  so  just  and  concla- 
sive  could  be  overlooked,  could  there  well  he  found  a 
more  unsafe  guide  in  practice,  than  mere  policy  and 
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conveaieQce.  Men  od  such  subjects  complexionally 
differ  from  each  other.  The  same  men  differ  &om 
themselves  at  different  times.  Temporary  delusions, 
prejudices,  excitements,  and  objects  have  irresistible 
ioflueace  in  mere  questions  of  policy*  And  the  policy 
.of  one  age  may  ill  suit  the  wishes,  or  the  policy  of 
another.  The  constitution  is  not  to  be  subject  to  such 
fluctuations.  It  is  to  have  a  iixed,  uniform,  permanent 
construction.  It  should  be,  so  far  at  least  as  human 
infirmity  will  allow,  not  dependent  upon  the  pa.<isions 
or  parties  of  particular  times,  but  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever. 

^-194.  VIII.  No  construction  of  a  given  power  is  to 
be  allowed,  which  plainly  defeats,  or  impairs  its  avow- 
ed objcQts.  If,  therefore,  the  words  are  fairly  suscep- 
tible of  two  interpretations,  according  to  their  common 
sense  and  use,  the  one  of  which  would  defeat  one,  or 
all  of  the  objects,  for  which  it  was  obviously  given,  and 
the  other  of  which  would  preserve  and  promote  all,  the 
former  interpretation  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  the  lat- 
ter be  held  the  true  interpretation.  This  rule  results 
from  the  dictates  of  mere  common  sense  ;  for  every 
instrument  ought  to  be  so  construed,  ut  magis  valeat, 
quota  pereai.  For  instance,  the  constitution  confers 
on  congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  Now  the  word 
deciare  has  serer^  senses.  It  may  mean  to  proclaim, 
or  publish.  But  no  person  would  imagine,  that  this 
was  the  whole  sense,  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  this 
connexion.  It  should  be  interpreted  in  the  sense,  in 
which  the  phrase  is  used  among  nations,  when  applied 
to  such  a  subject  matter.  A  power  to  declare  war  is 
a  power  to  make,  and  carry  on  war.  It  is  not  a  mere 
power  to  make  known  an  existing  thing,  but  to  give 
life  and  efiect  to  the  thing  itself.     The  true  doctrine 
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has  been  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court :  "  If  from 
the  imperfection  of  human  language  there  should  be 
any  serious  doubts  respecting  the  extent  of  any  given 
iH)W'er,  the  objects,  for  which  it  was  given,  especially 
when  those  objeots  are  expressed  in  the  instrument  it- 
self, should  have  great  influence  in  the  construction." 

^  195.  IX.  Where  a  power  is  remedial  in  its  nabire, 
there  is  much  reason  to  contend,  that  it  ought  to  be 
construed  liberally.  That  was  the  doctrine  of  Mr 
Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  Ckisholm  v.  Georgia ;  and  it  is 
generally  adopted  in-  the  interpretation  of  laws.  But 
this  liberality  of  exposition  is  clearly  inadmissible,  if  it 
extends  beyond  the  just  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
terms. 

^  196.  X.  In  the  interpretation  of  a  power,  all  the 
ordinary  and  appropriate  means  to  execute  it  are  to  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  power  itself.  This-  results  from 
the  very  nature  and  design  of  a  constitution.  In  giving 
the  power,  it  does  not  intend  to  limit  it  to  any  one 
mode  of  exercising  it,  exclusive  of  all  others.  It  must 
be  obvious,  (as  has  been  already  suggested,)  that  the 
means  oT  carrying  into  eflect  the  olgects  of  a  power 
may,  nay,  must  be  variedj  in  OTder  to  ad^t  themselves 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  at  different  times.  A 
mode  efficacious  and  useiul  in  one  age,  or  under  one 
posture  of  circumstances,  may  be  wholly  vain,  or  eren 
mischievous  at  another  time.  Government  pre-sup- 
poses  the  existence  of  a  perpetual  mutability  in  its 
own  operations  on  those,  who  are  its  subjects  ;  and  a 
perpetual  flexibility  in  adapting  itself  to  their  wants, 
their  interests,  their  habits,  their  occupations,  and  their 
infirmities. 

^  197.  XI.  And  this  leads  us  to  remarii,  in  the  next 
place,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  constitutitHi  there 
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is  no  solid  objection  to  implied  powers.  Had  the  Ac- 
uities fjf  man  been  competent  to  the  framing  of  a  sys- 
tem of  goremment,  which  would  leave  nothing  to  im- 
plication, it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  effort  would 
have  been  made  by  the  framers  of  our  coostitutioi). 
The  fact,  however,  is  otherwise.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  that  admirable  instrument  a  grant  of  powers, 
which  does  not  draw  after  it  others,  not  expressed,  but 
vital  to  their  exercise ;  not  substantive  and  independ- 
ent, indeed,  but  auxiliary  and  subordinate.  There  is 
no  phrase  in  it,  which,  like  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, exdudes  incidental  and  implied  powers,  and  which 
requires,  that  every  thing  granted  shall  be  expressly 
and  minutely  described.  Even  the  tenth  amendment, 
which  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  ex- 
cessive jealcHisies,  which  had  been  excited,  omits  the 
word  "expressly,"  (which  was  contained  in  the  articles 
of  confederatic^,)  and  declares  only,  that  "  the  powers, 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
or  to  the  people ;"  thus  leaving  the  question,  whether 
the  particular  power,  which  may  become  tbe  subject 
of  contest,  has  been  delegated  to  the  one  government, 
or  prohibited  to  the  other,  to  depend  upon  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  whole  instrument.  The  men,  who 
drew  and  adopted  this  amendment,  had  experienced 
tbe  embarrassments,  resulting  from  the  insertion  of  this 
word  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  probably 
omitted  it  to  avoid  those  embarrassments.  A  consti- 
tution, to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the  subdi- 
visions, of  which  its  great  powers  will  admit,  and  of 
all  the  means,  by  which  these  may  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  cOde, 
and  couM  acsicetj  be  embraced  by  Uie  human  mind. 
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It  would  probably  never  be  understood  by  the  public. 
Its  nature,  therefore,  requires,  that  only  its  great  out- 
lines should  be  marked,  its  important  objects  designa- 
ted, and  the  minc«  ingredients,  which  compose  those 
objects,  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  those  objects 
themselves.  That  this  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
framers  of  the  American  constitution,  is  not  only  to 
be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  but  from 
the  language.  Why,  else,  were  some  of  the  limita- 
tions, found  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  in- 
troduced ?  It  is  also,  in  some  degree,  warranted,  by 
their  having  omitted  to  use  any  restrictive  term,  which 
might  prevent  its  receiving  a  fair -and  just  interpreta- 
tion. Id  considering  this  point,  weshould  never  for- 
get, tbat  it  is  a  constitution  we  are  expounding. 

^  198.  XII.  Another  point,  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  requires  us  to  advert  to 
the  rules  applicable  to  cases  of  concurrent  and  exclusive 
powers.  In  what  cases  are  the  powers  given  to  the 
general  government  exclusive,  and  in  what  cases  may 
'  the  states  maintain  a  concurrent  exercise  ?  Upon  this 
subject  we  have  an  elaborate  exposition  by  the  authors 
of  the  Federalist ;  and  as  it  involves  some  of  tbe  most 
delicate  questions  growing  out  of  the  constitution,  and 
those,  in  which  a  conflict  with  the  states  is  most  likely 
to  arise,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  reason- 
ing. 

^  199.  <*  An  entire  consolidation  of  the  states  into 
one  complete  national  sovereignty,  would  imply  an  en- 
tire subordination  of  the  parts  ;  and  whatever  powers 
might  remain  in  them,  would  be  altogether  dependent 
cm  the  general  will.  But  as  the  plan  of  tbe  convention 
aims  only  at  a  partial  union  or  consolidation,  the  state 
governments  would  clearly  retain  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
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reignty,  which  they  before  had,  and  which  were  not, 
by  that  act,  exclusively  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
This  exclusive  delegation,  or  rather  this  alienation  of 
state  sovereignty,  would  only  exist  in  three  cases : 
where  the  constitution  in  express  t^ms  granted  an  ex- 
clusive authority  to  the  Union ;  where  it  granted,  in 
one  instance,  an  authority  to  the  Union,  and  in  another, 
prohibited  the  states  from  ex^cising  the  like  authority; 
and  where  it  granted  an  authority  to  the  Union,  to 
which  a  similar  authority  in  the  states  would  be  abso- 
lutely and  totally  contradictory  and  repugnant.  I  use 
these  terms  to  distinguish  this  last  case  from  another, 
which  might  appear  to  resemble  it ;  but  which  would, 
in  fact,  be  essentially  different :  I  mean,  where  the 
exercise  of  a  craicurrent  jurisdiction  might  be  produc- 
tive of  occasional  interferences  in  the  policy  of  any 
branch  of  administration,  but  would  not  imply  any  di- 
rect contradiction  or  repugnancy  in  point  of  constitu- 
tional authority.  These  three  cases  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  the  federal  government,  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  following  instances.  The  last  clause  but  one 
in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  provides  ex- 
pressly, that  congress  shall  exercise  '  exclusive  legisla- 
tion '  over  the  district  to  be  appropriated  as  the  seat 
of  government.  This  answers  to  the  first  case.  The 
first  clause  of  the  same  section  empowers  congress 
'  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;' 
and  the  second  clause  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  same 
article  declares,  that  *  no  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  for  the  purpose  of  executing  its 
inspection  laws.'  Hence  would  result  an  exclusive 
power  in  the  Union  to  lay  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, with  the  particnlar  exception  mentioned.    But 
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this  power  is  abridged  hy  anotfaei  clause,  which  de- 
clares, that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  state  ;  in  consequence  of  which  quali- 
fication, it  now  only  extends  to  the  dtUies  on  imports. 
This  answers  to  the  second  case.  The  third  will  be 
found  in  that  clause,  which  declares,  that  congress 
shall  have  power  <  to  establish  ata- uniform  rule  of 
naturalizatioa  throughout  the  United  States.'  This 
must  necessarily  be  exclosive  ;  l>ecause,  if  each  state 
had  power  to  prescribe  a  di^inct  ntlCf  there  could  be 
no  unijvrm  rale."  The  correctEiess  of  these  rules  erf 
interpretation  has  never  been  controverted';  and  they 
have  been  often  recognised  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

^  200.  Tlie  two  first  rules  are  so  completely  self- 
evident,  that  every  attempt  to  illustrate  them  would  be 
vain,  if  it  had  not  a  tendency  to  perplex  and  confuse. 
The  last  rule,  viz.  that  which  dechires,  that  the  power 
is.  exclusive  in  the  natitwal  government,  where  an  au- 
thority is  granted  to  the  Union,  to  which  a  similar 
authority  in  the  states  would  be  absolutely  and  totally 
contradictory  and  repugnant,  is  that  alone,  which  may 
be  thought  to  require  comment.  This  rule  seems,  io 
its  own  nature,  as  little  susceptible  of  doubt,  as  the 
others,  in  reference  to  the  constttudon.  For,  since  the 
constitution  has  declared,  that  the  consdtution  and 
laws,  and  treaties  in  pursuance  of  it  shall  be  the  su* 
preme  law  of  the  land ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  say, 
that  a  state  law,  repugnant  to  it,  might  have .  concur- 
rent operation  and  validity  ;  and  especially,  as  it  is 
expressly  added,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
repugnancy,  then,  being  made  out,  it  follows,  that  the 
state  law  is  just  as  much  void,  as  though  it  bad  been 
expressly  declared  to  be  vtnd ;  or  the  power  in  cou- 
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gress  bad  been  expressly  declared  to  be  exclusive. 
Every  power  given  to  congress  is  by  the  constitution 
necessarily  supreme ;  and  if,  from  its  nature,  or  from 
the  words  of  tbe  grant,  it  is  apparently  intended  to  be 
exclusive,  it  is  as  much  so,  as  if  the  states  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  exercise  it. 

^  201 .  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  concurrent  powers,  if  there  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  laws  of  the  Union  and  the  laws  of  the  states, 
the  former  being  supreme,  the  latter  must  of  course 
yield.  The  possibility,  nay  the  probability,  of  such  a 
conflict  was  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
and  was  accordingly  expressly  provided  for.  If  a  state 
passes  a  law  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  it  is  a  mere  nullity.  If  it  passes  a  law 
clearly  within  its  own  constitutional  powers,  still  if  it 
conflicts  with  the  exercise  of  a  power  given  to  congress, 
to  the  extent  of  the  interference  its  operation  is  sus- 
pended ;  for  in  a  conflict  of  laws,  that  which  is  su- 
preme must  govern.  Therefore,  it  has  often  been  ad- 
judged, that  if  a  state  law  is  in  conflict  with  a  treaty, 
or  an  act  of  congress,  it  becomes  ipso  facto  inoperative 
to  the  extent  of  the  conflict. 

Ef  202.  From  this  great  rule,  that  the  constitution 
and  laws,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  supreme ; 
and  that  they  control  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
states,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  them,  fivm  this, 
which  may  be  deemed  an  axiom,  other  auxiliary  corol- 
laries may  be  deduced.  In  the  first  place,  that,  if  a 
power  is  given  to  create  a  thing,  it  implies  a  power 
to  preserve  it.  Secondly,  that  a  power  to  destroy,  if 
wielded  by  a  difierent  hand,  is  hostile  to,  and  incom- 
patible with  this  power  to  create  and  preserve. 
Thirdly,  that  where  this  repugnancy  exists,  tbe  au- 
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Uiorilj,  which  is  supreme,  must  control,  and  not  yield 
to  that,  over  which  it  is  supreme.  Consequently,  the 
inferior  power  becomes  a  nullity. 

^  203.  But  a  question  of  a  still  more  delicate  oature 
may  arise ;  and  that  is,  how  far  iu  the  exercise  of  a 
concurrent  power,  the  actual  tegislatiou  of  congress  su- 
persedes the  state  legislation,  or  suspends  its  operation 
over  the  subject  matter.  Are  the  state  laws  inopera- 
tive only  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  conflict ;  or  does 
the  legislatioD  of  congress  suspend  the  legislative  pow- 
er of  the  states  over  the  subject  matter  ?  To  such  an 
inquiry,  probably,  no  universal  answer  could  be  given. 
It  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  power,  the  effect 
of  the  actual  exercise,  and  the  extent  of  the  subject 
matter. 

^  204.  It  has  been  sometimes  argued,  that  when  a 
power  is  granted  to  congress  to  legislate  in  specific 
cases,  for  purposes  growing  out  of  the  Union,  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  is,  that  the  power  is  designed  to  be 
exclusive  ;  that  the  power  is  to  be  exercised  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  by  the  will  of  the  whole,  and  con- 
sistently with  the  interests  of  the  whole;  and  that  these 
objects  can  no  where  be  so  clearly  seen,  or  so  thor- 
oughly weighed,  as  iu  congress,  where  the  whole  na- 
tion is  represented.  But  the  argument  proves  too 
much  ;  and  pursued  to  its  full  extent,  it  would  establish, 
that  all  the  powers  granted  to  congress  are  exclusive, 
imless  where  concurrent  authority  is  expressly  reserved 
to  the  states.  For  instance,  upon  this  reasoning  the 
power  of  taxation  in  congress  would  annul  the  whole 
power  of  taxation  of  the  states ;  and  thus  operate  a  vir- 
tual dissolution  of  their  sovereignty.  Such  a  preten- 
sion has  been  constantly  disclaimed. 
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^  205.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained 
with  great  pertinacity,  that  the  states  possess  concur- 
rent authcNitjr  with  congress  in  all  cases,  where  the  pow-> 
er  is  not  exjH^ssty  declared  to  be  exclusife,  orexpress- 
\y  prohibited  to  the  states ;  and  if,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
concurrent  power,  a  conflict  arises,  there  is  no  reason, 
why  each  should  not  be  deemed  equally  rightfnl.  But 
it  is  plain,  that  this  reasoning  goes  to  the  direct  over- 
duow  of  the  principle  of  supremacy  ;  and,  if  admitted^ 
it  would  enable  the  subordinate  sovereignty  Ito  anniil 
the  powen  of  the  superior.  There  is  a  plain  repug- 
nance in  conferring  on  one  government  a  power  to  con- 
trol the  coBstitutional  measures  (^another,  which  other, 
with  respect  to  these  very  measures,  is  declared  to  be 
supreme  over  that,  which  exerts  the  control.  For  in- 
stance, the  states  have  acknowledgedly  a  concurrent 
power  of  taxation.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  to 
allow  that  power  to  be  exerted  over  any  iostriHnent 
employed  by  the  general  government  to  execute  its 
own  powers  ;  for  such  a  power  to  tax  involves  a  pow- 
er to  dcfltroy  ;  and  this  power  to  destroy  may  defeat, 
and  tender  useless  the  power  to  create.  Thus,  a  state 
may  not  tax  the  mail,  the  mint,  patent  rights,  cnctom- 
bouse  papers,  or  judicial  process  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  there  is  no  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  prohibits  the  states  Irom  exercising 
the  power ;  nor  any  exclunre  grant  to  the  United 
States.  The  apparent  repugnancy  creates,  by  imjfdica- 
Bcn,  the  prohibition. 

^  206.  la  considering,  then,  this  subject,  it  wocdd  be 
imprseticafole  to  lay  down  any  unirersal  rale,  as  to 
what  powers  are,  by  implicatimi,  exclusive  in  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  eoncurrent  in  the  states ;  and  ia 
rebtioR  to  the  latt«r,  what  restrictions  either  on  tte 
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^  2Q8.  XIV.  Another  rule  of  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  suggested  bj  the  fcH-egoisg,  is,  that  the 
Daturd  import  of  a  single  clause  is  not  to  be  narrowed, 
so  as  to  exclude  implied  powers  resulting  from  its 
character,  simply  because  there  is  another  clause,- 
which  enumerates  certain  powers,  which  might  other- 
wise be  deemed  implied  powers  within  its  scope ;  for 
in  such  cases  we  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  as- 
sume, that  the  affirmative  specification  excludes  ail 
other  implications.  This  rule  iias  been  put  in  a  clear 
and  just  light  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  states- 
men ;  and  his  illustration  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  which  can  be  offered.  "  The 
constitution,"  says  he,  "  vests  in  congress,  expressly, 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  and  the  power  to  regulate  trade.  That  the 
former  power,  if  not  particularly  expressed,  would 
have  been  included  in  the  latter,  as  one  of  the  objects 
of  a  general  power  to  regulate  trade,  is  not  necessarily 
impugned  by  its  being  so  e^qpressed.  Examples  of 
this  sort  cannot  sometimes  be  easily  avoided,  and,  are 
to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  constitution.  Thus,  the 
power  '  to  define  and  punish  offences  against  the  law 
of  nations '  includes  the  power,  afterwards  particularly 
expressed,  '  to  make  rules  concerning  captures,'  &c. 
from  offending  neutrals.  So,  also,  a  power  *  to  coin 
money '  would,  doubtless,  include  that  of  *  regulating 
its  value,'  had  not  the  latter  power  been  expressly  in- 
serted. The  term  taxes,  if  standing  alone,  would  cer- 
tainly have  included  '  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.' 
In  another  clause  it  is  said,  '  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
laid  on  exports.'  Here  the  two  terms  are  used  as 
synonymous.  And  in  another  clause,  where  it  is  said 
'  no  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,'  &c.  the 
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terms  tMposis  and  dutiet  are  synonymous.  Pleonasms, 
tautologies,  and  the  promiscuous  use  of  terms  and 
phrases,  difieriag  in  their  shades  of  meaning,  (always 
to  be  expounded  with  reference  to  the  context,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  general  character  and  scope 
of  the  instrument,  in  which  they  are  found,)  are  to  be 
ascribed,  sometimes  to  the  purposes  of  greater  caution, 
sometimes  to  the  imperfecticm  of  language,  and  some- 
times to  the  imperfection  of  man  himself.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject  it  was  quite  natura],  however  cer- 
tainly the  power  to  regulate  trade  might  include  a 
power  to  impose  duties  on  it,  not  to  omit  it  in  a  clause 
enumerating  the  several  modes  of  revenue  authorized 
by  the  construction.  In  few  cases  could  the  rule, 
ex  majori  cautela,  occur  with  more  claim  to  respect." 

^  209.  We  may  close  this  view  of  some  of  the  more 
important  rules  to  be  employed  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  constitution,  by  adverting  to  a  few  belonging  to 
mere  verbal  criticism,  which  are  indeed  but  corollaries 
from  what  has  been  said,  and  have  been  already  allud- 
ed to ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  of  some 
use  again  distinctly  to  enunciate.         . ,       '  ,  \ 

^  210.  XV.  In  the  first  place,  theto,  every  word 
employed  in  the  coitstitution  is  to  be  expounded  in  its 
plain,  obvious,  and  common  sense,  unless  the  context 
furnishes  some  ground  to  control,  qualify,  or  enlarge 
it.  Constitutions  are  not  designed  for  metaphysical 
or  logical  subtleties,  for  niceties  of  expression,  for 
critical  propriety,  for  elaborate  shades  of  meaning,  or 
for  the  exercise  of  philosophical  acuteness,  or  juridical 
research.  They  are  instruments  of  a  practical  nature, 
founded  on  the  common  business  of  human  life,  adapt- 
ed to  common  wants,  designed  for  common  use,  and 
fitted  for  commoa  understandings.    The  people  make 
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them  ;  the  people  adopt  them  ;  the  people  must  be 
supposed  to  read  them,  with  the  help  of  common  sense; 
and  cannot  be  presumed  to  admit  in  them  aay  recon- 
dite meaning,  or  anj  extraordinary  gloss. 

^211.  XVI.  But,  in  the  next  place,  words,  from  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  language,  acquire 
different  shades  of  meaning,  each  of  which  is  equally 
appropriate,  and  equally  legitimate ;  each  of  which  re- 
cedes in  a  wider  or  narrower  degree  from  the  others, 
according  to  circumstances  ;  and  each  of  which  receiyes 
from  its  general  use  some  indefiniteness  and  obscu- 
rity, as  to  its  exact  boundary  and  extent.  We  are, 
indeed,  often  driren  to  multiply  commentaries  from  the 
vagueness  of  words  in  themselves ;  and  perhaps  still 
more  often  from  the  different  manner,  in  which  different 
minds  are  accustomed  to  employ  them.  They  expand 
or  contract,  not  only  from  the  conventional  modifica- 
tions introduced  by  the  changes  of  society  ;  but  also 
from  the  more  loose  or  more  exact  uses,  to  which  men 
ofdifferenttaleDts,acquirements,and  tastes, from  choice 
or  necessity  apply  them.  No  person  can  fail  to  remark 
the  gradual  deflections  in  the  meaning  of  words  from 
one  age  to  another ;  and  so  constantly  is  this  process 
going  on,  that  the  daily  language  of  life  in  one  genera- 
tion sometimes  requires  the  aid  of  a  glossary  in  another. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  no  language  is  so  co- 
pious, as  to  supply  words  and  phrases  for  every  com- 
plex idea ;  or  so  correct,  as  not  to  include  many,  equiv- 
ocally denoting  different  ideas.  Hence  it  must  happen, 
that  however  accurately  objects  may  be  discriminated 
in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  the  discrimina- 
tion may  be  considered,  the  definition  of  them  may  be 
rendered  inaccurate  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms,  in 
which  it  is  delivered.     We  must  resort  then  to  the 
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context,  and  shape  the  particular  meaning,  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  that  of  the  connecting  words,  and  agree 
with  the  subject  matter. 

^  212.  XVII.  In  the  next  place,  where  technical 
words  are  used,  the  technical  meaning  is  to  be  applied 
to  them,  miless  it  is  repelled  by  the  context.  But  the 
same  word  often  possesses  a  technical,  and  a  common 
sense.  In  such  a  case  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred, 
unless  some  attendant  circumstance  points  clearly  to 
the  former.  No  one  would  doubt,  when  the  constitu- 
tion has  declared,  that  *'  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,"  unless  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  referred,  not  to  every 
sort  of  writ,  which  has  acquired  that  name ;  but  to 
that,  which  has  been  emphatically  so  called,  on  account 
of  its  remedial  power  to  free  a  party  from  arbitrary 
imprisonment.  So,  again,  when  it  declares,  that  in 
suits  at  common  law,  &c.  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  preserved,  though  the  phrase  "  common  law  "  admits 
of  different  meanings,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  it  is  used 
in  a  technical  sense.  When,  again,  it  declares,  that 
congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  a  navy,  we  read- 
ily comprehend,  that  authority  is  given  to  construct, 
prepare,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  obtain  a  navy.  But 
when  congress  is  further  authorized  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia,  we  perceive  at  once,  that  the 
word  "  provide  "  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

^  213.  XVIII.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  the 
next  place,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  correct  rule  of 
interpretation  to  construe  the  same  word  in  the  same 
sense,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  same  instrument.  It 
does  not  follow,  either  logically  or  grammatically,  that 
because  a  word  is  found  in  one  connexion  in  the  con- 
stitution, with  a  definite  sense,  therefore  the  same 
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sense  is  to  be  adopted  ia  erery  other  coonenon,  ia 
which  it  occurs.  This  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the 
framers  weighed  only  the  force  of  sin^e  words,  as  phi* 
lologists  or  critics,  and  not  whole  clauses  and  objects, 
as  statesmen  and  practical  reasoners.  And  jet  noth- 
ing has  been  more  common  than  to  subject  the  con- 
stitution to  this  narrow  and  mischievous  criticism. 
Men  of  ingenious  and  subtle  mincjs,  who  seek  for 
symmetry  and  harmony  in  language,  having  found  in 
the  constitution  a  word  used  in  some  sense,  which 
falls  in  with  their  favourite  theory  of  interpreting  it, 
have  made  that  the  standard,  by  which  to  measure  its 
use  in  every  other  part  of  the  instrument.  They  have 
thus  stretched  it,  as  it  were,  on  the  bed  of  Procustes, 
lopping  oif  its  meaning,  when  it  seemed  too  large  for 
their  purposes,  and  extending  it,  when  it  seemed  too 
short.  They  have  thus  distorted  it  to  the  most  unnat- 
ural shapes,  and  crippled,  where  they  have  sought  only 
to  adjust  its  proportions  according  to  their  own  opin- 
ions. It  was  very  justly  observed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  '*  that  the  same  words  have  not  necessarily  the 
same  meaning  attached  to  them,  when  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  instrument.  Their  meaning 
is  controlled  by  the  context.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  In  common  language,  the  same  word  has  va- 
rious meanings ;  and  the  peculiar  sense,  in  which  it 
is  used  in  any  sentence,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
context."  A  very  easy  example  of  this  sort  will 
be  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  "establish,"  which  is 
found  in  various  places  in  the  constitution.  Thus, 
in  the  preamble,  one  object  o!  the  constitution  is 
avowed  to  be  "to  establish  justice,"  which  seems 
here  Co  mean  to  settle  firmly,  to  fix  unalterably,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  as  justice,  abstractedly  considered, 
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must  be  considered  as  for  ever  fixed  and  unalterable,  to 
dispense  or  admmister  justice.  Ag^n,  the  constitution 
declares,  that  congress  shall  have  power  "  to  establish 
an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of.  bankruptcies,"  where  it  is  manifestly 
used  as  equivalent  to  make,  or  form,  and  not  to  fix  or 
settle  unalterably  and  forever.  Agam,  "  congress  shall 
have  power  to  establish  post-o£Sces  and  post-roads^" 
where  the  appropriate  sense  would  seem  to  be  to  cre- 
ate, to  found,  and  to  regulate,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  permanence  of  form,  as,  to  convenience  of  action. 
Again,  it  is  declared,  that  "  congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  estabhsbment  of  religion,"  which  seems 
to  prohibit  any  laws,  which  shall  recognise,  found,  coa- 
-  firm,  or  patronize  any  particular  religion,  or  form  of  re- 
ligion, whether  permanent  or  temporary,  whether 
already  existing,  or  to  arise  in  future.  In  this  clause, 
establishment  seems  equivalent  in  meaning  to  settle- 
ment, recognition,  or  support.  And  again,  m  the  pre- 
amble, it  is  sEud,  "  We,  the  people,  &c.  do  ordua  and 
establish  this  constitution,"  &.c.  where  the  most  appro- 
priate sense  seems  to  be  to  ci^ate,  to  ratify,  and  to  con- 
firm. So,  the  word  **  state"  will  be  found  used  in  the 
constitution  in  all  the  various  senses,  to  which  it  is  com- 
monly apphed.  It  sometimes  means,  the  separate  sec- 
tions of  territory  occupied  by  the  political  societies 
within  each ;  sometimes  the  particular  governments 
estabhshed'  by  these  societies ;  sometimes  these  socie- 
ties as  organized  into  these  particular  governments ; 
and  lastly,  sometimes  the  people  composing  these  polit- 
ical societies  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity. 

§  214.  XIX.  But  the  most  important  rule,  in  cases 
of  this  nature,  is,  that  a  constitution  of  government 
does  not,  and  cannot,  !rom  its  natiu^,  depend  in  any 
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great  degree  upon  mere  verbal  criticism,  or  upon  the 
import  of  single  words.  Such  criticism  may  not  be 
wholly  without  use ;  it  may  sometimes  illustrate,  or 
unfold  the  appropriate  sense ;  but  unless  it  stands  well 
with  the  context  and  subject-matter,  it  must  yield  to 
the  latter.  While,  then,  we  may  well  resort  to  the 
meaning  of  single  words  to  assist  our  Inquiries,  we 
should  never  forget,  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment we  are  to  construe;  and,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  that  must  be  the  truest  exposition,  which  best 
harmonizes  with  its  design,  its  objects,  and  its  general 
structure. 

^  215.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Burke  may,  with  a  very 
slight  change  of  phrase,  be  addressed  as  an  admonition 
to  all  those,  who  are  called  upon  to  frame,  or  to  inter- 
pret a  constitution.  Gioremment  is  a  practical  thing 
made  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish 
out  a  spectacle  of  uniformity  to  gratify  the  schemes  of 
visionary  politicians.  The  business  of  those,  who  are 
called  to  administer  it,  is  to  rule,  and  not  to  wrangle. 
It  would  be  'a  poor  compensation,  that  we  had  tri- 
umphed in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  had  lost  an  empire ; 
that  we  had  frittered  down  a  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  destroyed  the  repubUc 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    PREAMBLE. 

§  216.  Havinq  disposed  of  these  preliminary  in- 
quiries, we  are  now  arrired  at  that  part  of  our  labours* 
which  involves  a  commentary  upon  the  actual  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
proposed  generally  to  take  up  the  successive  clauses  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  instrument  itself, 
BO  that  the  espositioQ  may  naturally  flow  from  the  terms 
of  the  text. 

§  217.  We  begin  then  with  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution.    It  is  in  the  following  words : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
'*to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
"domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
"promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessmga 
**  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
"  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
"  America." 

^  218.  The  importance  of  examining  the  preamble, 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  language  of  a  stat- 
ute, has  been  long  felt,  and  universally  conceded  in  all 
juridical  discussions.  It  is  an  admitted  maxim  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  administration  of  justice,  that 
the  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a  key  to  open  the  mind  oi 
the  makers,  as  to  the  mischiefs,  which  are  to  be  reme- 
died, and  the  objects,  which  are  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  We  find  it  laid  down  in 
some  of  our  eariiest  authorities  in  the  common  law ; 
and  dvilians  are  accustomed  to  a  similar  expresuon, 
cesaante  legia  pramio,  cesaat  et  ipsa  lex. 
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§  210.  There  does  not  seem  any  reason,  why,  in  a 
fundamental  law  or  constitution  of  government,  an 
equal  attention  should  not  be  given  to  the  intention  of 
the  framers,  as  stated  in  the  preamble.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  it  has  been  constantly  referred  to 
by  statesmen  and  jurists  to  aid  them  in  the  exposition 
of  its  provisions. 

^  220.  The  language  of  the  preamble  of  the  consti- 
tution was  probably  in  a  good  measure  drawn  from 
that  of  the  third  article  of  the  confederation,  which  de- 
cku^s,  that  "The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter 
into  a  firm  league  of  friendshq)  with  each  other,  for 
thar  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare."  And  we  accord- 
ingly find,  that  the  first  resolution  offered  in  die  con- 
vention, which  framed  the  constitution,  was,  that  the 
articles  of  the  confederation  ought  to  be  so  corrected 
end  enlarged,  as  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed 
by  their  institution,  namely,  common  defence,  security 
of  Uberty,  and  general  welfare. 

^  221.  And,  here,  we  must  guard  ourselves  agiunst 
an  error,  which  is  too  often  allowed  to  creep  mto  the 
discussions  upon  this  subject  The  preamble  never 
can  be  resorted  to,  to  enWge  the  powers  confided  to 
the  general  government,  or  any  of  its  d^>artments.  It 
cannot  confer  any  power  per  se ;  it  can  never  amount, 
by  implication,  to  an  enlai^ement  of  any  power  express- 
ly given.  It  can  never  be  the  legitimate  source  of  any 
implied  power,  when  otherwise  withdrawn  from  the 
constitution.  Its  true  office  is  to  expound  the  nature, 
and  extent,  and  application  of  the  powers  actuaUy  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  and  not  substantively  to 
create  them.  For  example,  the  preamble  declares  one 
object  to  be,  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence." 
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No  one  can  doubt,  that  this  does  not  enlarge  the  pow- 
er of  congress  to  pass  any  measures,  which  they  may 
deem  useiiil  for  the  common  defence.  But,  suppose  the 
terms  of  a  given  power  admit  of  two  constructions,  the 
one  more  restrictive,  the  other  more  liberal,  and  each 
of  them  is  consistent  with  the  words,  but  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  governed  by  the  intent  of  the  power ;  if  one 
would  promote,  and  the  other  defeat  the  common  de- 
fence, ought  not  the  fonner,  upon  the  soundest  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  to  be  adopted?  Are  we  at  liberty, 
upon  any  principles  of  reason,  or  common  sense,  to 
adopt  a  restrictive  meaning,  which  will  defeat  an  avow- 
ed object  of  the  constitution,  when  another  equally 
natural,  and  rnqp^  appropriate  to  the  object,  is  before  us? 
Would  not  this  be  to  destroy  an  instrument  by  a  meas- 
ure of  its  words,  which  that  instrument  itself  repudi- 
ates? 

^  222.  The  constitution  having  been  in  operation 
more  than  forty  years,  and  being  generally  approved,  it 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any 
axammation  of  the  manner  and  extent,  to  which  it  is 
calculated  to  accomphsh  the  objects  proposed  in  the 
preamble,  or  the  importance  of  those  objects,  not  merely 
to  the  whole,  in  a  nadonal  view,  but  also  to-  the  indi- 
vidual states.  Attempts  have,  however,  been  made  at 
different  times,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  to  stir 
up  a  disaffection  to  the  theory,  as  well  as  to  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government ;  to 
doubt  its  advantages ;  to  exaggerate  the  unavoidable 
inequalities  of  its  operations ;  to  accustom  the  mmds  of 
the  people  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of  a  divi- 
uon,  as  fraught  with  no  dangerous  evils ;  and  thus  to 
lead  the  way,  if  not  designedly,  at  least  insensibly,  to  a 
separation,  as  involving  no  necessary  sacrifice  of  impor- 
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tant  blessings,  or  principles,  and,  on  the  whole,  under 
some  circumstances,  as  not  undesirable,  or  improbable. 

§  223.  It  is  easy  to  see,  bow  many  different,  and  even 
opposite  motives  may,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  at 
different  times,  gire  rise  to,  and  encourage  such  specu- 
lations. Political  passions  and  prejudices,  the  disap- 
pointments of  personal  ambition,  the  excitements  and 
mortifications  of  party  strife,  the  struggles  for  particular 
systems  and  measures,  the  interests,  jealousies,  and 
riralries  of  particular  states,  the  unequal  local  pressure 
of  a  particular  system  of  policy,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  the  honest  zeal  of  mere  theorists  and  enthu- 
siasts in  relation  to  government,  the  real  or  imagmaiy 
dread  of  a  national  consolidation,  the  debasive  and  cor- 
rupt projects  of  mere  demagogues ;  these,  and  many 
other  influences  of  more  or  less  purity  and  extent,  may, 
and  we  almost  fear,  must,  among  a  free  people,  open  to 
argument,  and  eager  for  discussion,  and  anxious  for  a 
more  perfect  organization  of  society,  for  ever  preserve 
the  elements  of  doubt  and  discord,  and  bring  into  inqui- 
ry among  many  minds,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
Union. 

§  224.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  not  be 
without  some  use  to  condense,  in  an  abridged  form, 
some  of  those  reasons,  which  became,  with  reflecting 
minds,  the  solid  foundation,  on  which  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  was  originally  rested,  and  which,  being 
permanent  in  their  nature,  ought  to  secure  its  perpe- 
tuity, as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  political  hopes. 

^  225.  The  constitution,  then,  was  adopted,  first  "  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union."  Why  this  was  desirable 
has  been  in  some  measure  anticipated  in  considering 
the  defects  of  the  confederation.  When  the  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  before  the  people  for  ratification, 
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suggestions  were  frequently  made  by  those,  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  that  the  country  was  too  extensive  for  a 
sii^le  national  government,  and  ought  to  be  broken  op 
into  several  distinct  confederacies,  or  sovereignties ;  and 
some  even  went  so  far,  as  to  doubt,  whether  it  was  not, 
on  the  whole,  best,  that  each  state  should  retain  a  sep- 
arate, independent,  and  sovereign  political  existence. 
Those,  who  contemplated  several  confederacies,  specu- 
lated upon  a  dismemberment  into  three  great  confede- 
racies, one  of  the  northern,  another  of  the  middle  and 
a  third  of  the  southern  states.  The  greater  probability, 
certainty,  then  was  of  a  separation  into  two  confedera- 
cies ;  the  one  composed  of  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  and  the  other  of  the  southern.  The  reasoning 
of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject  seems  absolutely  irre- 
Mstible.  The  progress  of  the  population  in  the  west- 
em  territory  since  that  period  has  materially  changed 
the  basis  of  all  that  reasoning.  There  could  scarcely 
now  exist,  upon  any  dismerobennent  with  a  view  to 
local  interests,  political  associations,  or  public  safety, 
less  than  three  confederacies,  and  most  probably  four. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Une  of  (hvision 
would  be  traced  out  by  geographical  boundaries,  which 
would  separate  the  slave-holding  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  states.  Such  a  distinction  in  government  is  so 
fraught  with  causes  of  irritation  and  alarm,  that  no  hoof 
est  patriot  could  contemplate  it  without  many  panful 
and  distressing  fears. 

§  226.  But  the  material  consideration,  which  should 
be  kept  steadily  m  view,  is,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances a  national  government,  clothed  with  powers  at 
least  equally  extensive  with  those  given  by  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
each  separate  confederacy.    Nay,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
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that  much  hrger  powers,  and  much  heayier  expendi- 
tures would  be  necessary.  Ko  nation  could  long  main- 
tain its  public  liberties,  surrounded  by  powerful  and 
vigilant  neighbours,  unless  it  possessed  a  govenunent 
clothed  with  powers  of  great  efficiency,  prompt  to  act, 
and  able  to  repel  every  invasion  of  its  rights.  Nor 
would  it  afford  the  slightest  security,  that  all  the  con- 
federacies were  composed  of  a  people  descended  from 
the  same  ancestors,  speaking  the  same  language,  pro- 
fessing the  same  religion,  attached  to  the  same  piinci- 
ples  of  government,  and  possessing  similar  manners, 
habits,  and  customs.  If  it  be  true,  that  these  circum* 
stances  would  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  a  bond 
of  peace  and  union,  when  forming  one  government,  act- 
ing for  the  interests,  and  as  the  representatives  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole ;  how  could  a  better  fate  be  expect- 
ed, when  the  interests  and  the  representation  were 
separate;  and  ambition,  and  local  interests,  and  feelings, 
and  peculianties  of  climate,  and  products,  and  institu- 
tions, and  imaginary  or  real  aggressions  and  grievances, 
and  the  rivalries  of  commerce,  and  the  jealousies  of 
dominion,  should  spread  themselves  over  the  distinct 
councils,  which  would  regulate  their  concerns  by  inde- 
pendent legislation?  The  experience  of  the  whole 
world  is  against  any  rehance  for  security  and  peace  be- 
tween neighbouring  nations,  under  such  circumstances. 
The  Abbe  Mably  has  forcibly  stated  in  a  single  pas- 
sage the  whole  result  of  human  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject "Neighbouring  states,"  says  he,  "are  naturally 
enemies  of  each  other,  unless  their  common  weakness 
forces  them  to  league  in  a  confederative  republic ;  and 
their  constitution  prevents  the  differences,  that  neigh- 
bourhood occasions,  extinguishing  that  secret  jealousy, 
whidi  disposes  all  states  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
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the  expense  of  didr  neigfabours."  This  passage,  as 
has  been  truly  obserred,  at  the  same  time  pcnnts  out 
the  evils,  and  suggests  the  remedy. 

§  227.  The  same  reasoaing  would  apply  with  aug- 
mented force  to  the  case  of  a  dismemberment^  when 
each  state  should  by  itself  constitute  a  nation.  The 
rery  mequallties  in  the  size,  the  revenues,  the  popu- 
lation, the  products,  the  interests,  and  even  in  theinsti- 
tutions  and  laws  of  each,  would  occasion  a  perpetual 
petty  warfare  of  legislation,  of  border  aggressions  and 
vioiatioDS,  and  of  political  and  personal  animosities 
which,  first  or  last,  would  terminate  in  the  subjugation ' 
of  the  weaker  to  the  arms  of  the  shronger.  In  our  fur- 
ther observations  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  dbtinguish  tite  case  of  several  confederacies  from 
that  of  a  complete  separation  of  all  the  states ;  as  in  a 
general  sense  the  remarks  apply  with  irreastible,  if  not 
with  uniform,  force  to  each.    \'    '       ,.     ■ 

^  228.  Does,  then,  the  extent  of  our  territory  offer 
any  solid  objection  against  forming  "  this  more  perfect 
union  ?  "  This  question,  so  far  as  respects  the  original 
territory  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  by  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  seems  almost  set- 
tled by  the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  conjecture,  how  far  the  govern- 
ment is  callable  (all  other  things  being  equal)  of  being 
practically  applied  to  the  whole  of  that  territory.  The 
distance  between  the  utmost  limits  of  our  present  pop- 
ulation, and  the  diversity  of  interests  among  the  whole, 
seem  to  have  presented  no  obstacles  under  the  benefi- 
cent administration  of  the  general  government,  to  the 
most  perfect  harmony  and  general  advancemmt  of  alL 
Perfa^  it  has  been  demonstrated,  (so  far  as  our  limited 
experience  goes,)  that  the  increased  &cilities  of  intw- 
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course,  the  UDiformity  of  regulations  and  laws,  the  com- 
moD  protection,  the  mutual  sacrifices  of  local  interests^ 
when  incompatible  with  that  of  the  nation,  and  the  pride 
and  confidence  in  a  government,  in  which  all  are  repre- 
sented, and  all  are  equal  in  rights  and  privileges ;  per- 
haps, we  say,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  these  effects 
of  the  Union  have  promoted,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  pros- 
perity of  every  state,  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
any  single  state,  standing  alone,  in  the  freest  esercise 
of  all  its  intell^ence,  its  resources,  and  its  institutions, 
without  any  check  or  obstruction  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  great  change,  which  has  been  made  in  our 
internal  condition,  as  well  as  in  our  territorial  power,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  have,  indeed, 
given  rise  to  many  serious  reflections,  whether  such  an 
expansion  of  our  empire  may  not  hereafter  endanger 
the  original  system.  But  time  alone  can  solve  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  time  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism to  leave  it 

^  229.  The  union  of  these  states,  **  the  more  perfect 
union  "  is,  then,  and  must  for  ever  be  invaluable  to  all, 
in  respect  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  It 
will  prevent  some  of  the  causes  of  war,  that  scourge  of 
the  human  race,  by  enabling  the  general  government, 
not  only  to  negotiate  suitable  treaties  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  but  by  compelling  a 
general  obedience  to  them,  and  a  general  respect  for 
the  obhgations  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  notorious, 
that  even  under  the  confederation,  the  obligations  of 
treaty  stipuladons  were,  openly  violated,  or  silently  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  peace  of  the  whole  confederacy  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  majority  of  any  single  state.  If 
the  states  were  separated,  they  would,  or  might,  foim 
separate  and  independent  treades  with  different  naticais. 
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according  to  their  peculiar  interests.  These  treaties 
would,  or  might,  involve  jealousies  and  rivalries  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  introduce  convicts  be- 
tween nations  struggling  for  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  each  state.  Retaliatory  or  evasive  stipulations 
would  be  made,  to  counteract  the  injurious  system  of  a 
neighbouring  or  distant  state,  and  thus  the  scene  be 
again  acted  over  with  renewed  violence,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  peace  of  1783,  when  the  common  interests 
,were  forgotten  in  the  general  struggle  for  superiority. 
It  would  manifestly  be  the  interest  of  foreign  nations  to 
promote  these  animosities  and  jealousies,  that  in  the 
general  weakness  the  states  might  seek  their  protec- 
tion by  an  undue  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests,  or  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  their  arms. 

§  230.  The  dangers,  too,  to  all  the  states,  in  case  of 
division,  from  foreign  wars  and  invasion,  must  be  im- 
minent, independent  of  those  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  other  governments 
on  this  continent.  Their  very  weakness  would  mvite 
aggression.  The  ambition  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, to  obtain  a  mastery  of  power  in  colonies  and 
distant  possessions,  would  be  perpetually  involving 
them  in  embarrassing  negotiations  or  conflicts,  however 
peaceable  might  be  their  own  conduct,  and  however 
inoffensive  their  own  pursuits  and  objects.  America, 
as  of  old,  would  become  the  theatre  of  warlike  opera- 
tions, in  which  she  had  no  interests ;  and  with  a  view 
to  their  own  security,  the  states  would  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  into  a  general  colonial  submission,  or  ^k  into 
dependencies  of  such  of  the  great  European  powers, 
as  might  be  most  favorable  to  their  interests,  or  most 
commanding  over  th^  resources. 
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^  231  There  are  tiso  peculiar  interests  of  some  of 
the  states^  which  would,  upon  a  separation,  be  wholly 
sacrificed,  or  become  the  somi:e  of  immeasurable  ca- 
lamities. The  New- England  states  hare  a  rital  interest 
in  the  fisheries  with  their  rivals,  England  and  France ; 
and  how  could  New-England  resist  either  of  these  pow- 
ers in  a  struggle  for  the  common  right,  if  it  should  be 
attempted  to  be  restraiDed  or  abolished  1  What  would 
become  of  Maryland  and  Vii^nia,  if  the  Chesapeake 
were  under  the  dominion  of  different  foreign  powers 
de  facto,  though  not  in  form  1  The  free  navigati(m  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  and  it  may  be  added,  the 
exclusive  nav^ation  of  them,  seems  indispensable  to 
the  security,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  western 
States.  How  otherwise  than  by  a  general  union,  could 
this  be  maint^ed  or  guarantied  t 

§  232.  And  agun,  as  to  commerce,  so  important  to 
the  navigating  states,  and  so  productire  to  the  a^cul- 
toral  states,  it  must  be  at  once  percuved,  that  no  ade- 
quate protection  could  be  given  to  either,  imleas  by  the 
strong  and  uniform  operations  of  a  general  goveniment. 
Each  state  by  its  own  regulations  would  seek  to  pro- 
mote its  own  interests,  to  the  ruin  or  injury  of  those  of 
others.  The  relative  situation  of  these  states ;  the 
number  of  rivers,  by  wluch  they  are  intersected,  and  of 
bays,  that  wash  their  shores ;  Uie  facility  of  communi- 
cation in  every  direction ;  the  affinity  of  language  and 
manners ;  the  familiar  habits  of  intat:ourse ;  all  these 
circumstances  would  conspire  to  render  an  ilhcit  trade 
between  diem  matter  of  little  difficulty,  and  would  in- 
sure frequent  evasions  of  the  commercial  regulations  of 
each  other.  All  foreign  nations  would  have  a  common 
interest  m  crippling  us ;  and  all  the  evils  of  coloulal 
servitude,  and  commercial  monopoly  would  be  inflicted 
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upon  us,  by  the  hands  of  our  own  kindred  and  neigh- 
bours. But  this  topic,  Uiough  capable  of  being  pre- 
sented in  detail  from  our  past  experience  in  such  glow- 
ing colours^  as  to  startle  the  most  incredulous  mto  a 
conviction  of  the  ultimate  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
distress,  which  would  overwhelm  every  state,  does  not 
require  to  be  more  than  hinted  at.  We  have  already 
seen  in  our  former  examination  of  the  defects  of  the 
confederation,  that  every  state  was  ruined  in  its  reve- 
nues, as  well  as  in  its  commerce,  by  the  want  of  a  more 
efficient  government.' 

fj  233.  Nor  should  it  be  imaged,  that  however  in- 
jurious to  commerce,  the  evils  would  be  less  in  respect 
to  domestic  manufactures  and  agriculture.  In  respect 
to  manufactures,  the  truth  is  so  obvious,  that  it  requires 
no  argument  to  illustrate  iL  In  relation  to  the  agricul- 
tural states,  however,  an  opinion  has,  at  some  times 
and  m  some  sections  of  the  country,  been  prevalent, 
that  the  agricultural  mterests  would  be  equally  safe 
without  any  general  government.  The  following 
among  other  considerations,  may  serve  to  show  the 
Mlacy  of  all  such  suggestions.  A  large  and  uniform 
market  at  home  for  native  productions  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  those  sudden  rises  and  falls  in  prices,  which 
are  so  deeply  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  the  planter. 
The  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market  agunst 
all  foreign  competition  ^ves  a  permanent  security  to 
investments,  which  slowly  yield  their  returns,  and  en- 
courages the  laying  out  of  capital  in  agricultural  im- 
provements. Suppose  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat 
were  at  all  times  admissible  from  foreign  states  without 
duty,  would  not  the  effect  be  permanently  to  check 
any  cultivation  beyond  what  at  ihe  moment  seems  sure 
of  a  safe  sale?     Would  not  foreign  nations  be  perpet- 
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ually  tempted  to  send  their  surplus  here,  and  thus, 
from  time  to  time,  depress  or  glut  the  home  market  t 
,  %  234.  Again ;  the  neighbouring  states  would  often 
engage  in  the  same  species  of  cultivation ;  and  yet  with 
very  different  natural,  or  artificial  means  of  making  the 
products  equally  cheap.  This  inequality  would  imme- 
diately ^ve  rise  to  legislative  measures  to  correct  the 
evil,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  superior  advantages 
over  the  rival  state.  This  would  introduce  endless 
crimination  and  retaliation,  laws  for  defence,  and  laws 
for  offence.  Smuggling  would  be  every  where  openly 
encouraged,  or  secretly  connived  at.  The  vital  inter- 
ests of  a  state  would  lie  in  many  instances  at  the  mercy 
of  its  neighbours,  who  might,  at  the  same  time,  feet, 
diat  their  own  interests  were  promoted  by  the  ruin  of 
their  neighbours.  And  the  distant  states,  knowing 
that  their  own  wants  and  pursuits  were  whoDy  disre- 
garded, would  become  willing  auxiliaries  in  any  plans 
to  encourage  cultivation  and  consumption  elsewhere. 
Such  is  human  nature !  Such  are  the  infirmities,  which 
history  severely  mstructs  us  belong  to  neighbours  and 
rivals ;  to  those,  who  navigate,  and  those,  who  plant ;  to 
those,  who  desire,  and  those,  who  repine  at  the  pros- 
perity of  surrounding  states. 

^  235.  Again ;  foreign  nations,  under  such  circum- 
stances, must  have  a  common  interest,  as  carriers,  to 
bring  to  the  agricultural  states  their  own  manufactures, 
at  as  dear  a  rate  as  possible,  and  to  depress  the  market 
of  the  domestic  products  to  the  minimum  price  of  com- 
petition. They  must  faave  a  common  interest  to  stim- 
ulate the  neighbouring  states  to  a  ruinous  jealousy ;  or 
by  fostering  the  interests  of  one,  with  whom  they  can 
deal  upon  more  advantageous  terms,  or  over  whom 
they  have  acquired  a  decisive  influence,  to  subject  to  a 
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coirespondiog  influence  others,  which  struggle  for  an 
iadepeudent  existence.  This  is  not  mere  theory. 
Examples,  and  successful  examples  of  this  pohcy,  may 
be  traced  throughout  the  period  between  the  peace  of 
1783  and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

§  236.  But  not  to  dwell  farther  on  these  important 
inducements  *'tofornfa  more  perfect  union,"  let  us 
pass  to  the  next  object,  which  is  to  "  establish  justice." 
This  must  for  erer  be  one  of  the  great  ends  of  every 
wise  government ;  and  even  in  arbitrary  governments 
it  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  practised,  at  least  in  re- 
spect to  private  persons,  as  the  only  security  against 
rebellion,  private  vengeance,  and  popular  cruelty.  But 
in  a  free  government  it  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  all  its 
institutions.  Without  justice  being  freely,  fully,  and 
impartially  administered,  neither  our  persons,  nor  our 
rights,  nor  our  property,  can  be  protected.  And  if 
these,  or  either  of  them,  are  regulated  by  no  cert^n 
laws,  and  are  subject  to  no  certain  principles,  and  are 
held  by  no  certain  tenure,  and  are  redressed,  when 
violated,  by  no  certain  remedies,  society  fails  of  all  its 
value ;  and  men  may  as  well  return  to  a  state  of  sav- 
age and  barbarous  independence.  No  one  can  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  establishment  of  justice  must  be  one 
main  object  of  all  our  state  governments.  Why,  then, 
may  it  be  asked,  should  it  form  so  prominent  a  motive 
in  the  establishment  of  the  national  government  ? 

5}  237.  This  is  now  proposed  to  be  shown  in  a  con- 
cise manner.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  foreign 
nations,  and  foreign  individuals,  as  well  as  citizens,  have 
a  deep  stake ;  but  the  former  have  not  always  as  com- 
plete means  of  redress  as  the  latter ;  for  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  stale  laws  will  always  provide  ade- 
.quate  tribunals  to  redress  the  grievances  and  sustain 
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the  rights  of  their  own  citizens.  But  this  woidd  be  a 
very  imperfect  view  of  the  subject  Cilizens  of  con- 
t^ous  states  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  each  state ;  and  even  those,  which 
are  more  distant,  but  belonging  to  the  same  confede- 
racy, cannot  but  be  affected  by  every  inequahty  in  the 
provisions,  or  in  the  actual  operations  of  the  laws  of  each 
other.  While  every  state  remains  at  full  Uberty  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  rights,  preferences,  con- 
tracts, and  remedies,  as  it  may  please,  it  is  scarcely  to 
foe  expected,  that  they  will  all  concur  in  the  same  gen- 
eral system  of  poUcy.  The  natural  tendency  of  every 
government  is  to  favour  its  own  dtizens ;  and  unjust 
preferences,  not  only  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  in  the  very  structure  of  the  laws,  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  arise.  Popiilar  prejudices,  or  passions, 
supposed  or  real  injuries,  the  predominance  of  home 
pursuits  and  feelings  over  the  comprehensive  views  c^ 
a  liberal  jurisprudence,  will  readily  achieve  the  most 
mischievous  projects  for  this  purpose.  And  thes^ 
again,  by  a  natural  reaction,  wiU  introduce  correspon- 
dent regulations,  and  retaUatory  measures  in  other 
states. 

§  238.  Now,  exactly  what  this  course  of  reasoning 
would  lead  us  to  presume  as  probable,  hasJ)een  demon- 
strated by  experience  to  be  true  in  respect  to  our  own 
confederacy,  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence, 
and  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  induce 
each  state  to  sacrifice  many  of  its  own  objects  for  the 
general  good.  Nay,  even  when  we  were  coloniei^ 
.  dependent  upon  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
these  mequalities  were  observable  in  the  local  legisla- 
tion of  several  of  the  states,  and  produced  heart-burn- 
ings and  discontents,  wLuch  were  not  easily  ^fteased. 
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§  239.  First,  in  respect  to  foreign  nations.  After 
the  confederacy  was  formed,  and  we  had  assumed  the 
general  rights  of  war  as  a  sovereign  belligerent  nation, 
authority  to  make  captures,  and  to  bring  in  ships  and 
cai^oes  for  adjudication  naturally  Sowed  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  these  rights  by  the  law  of  nations. 
The  states  respectively  retained  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing prize  tribunals,  to  take  cognizance  of  these  matters 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  thus  thirteen  distinct  juris- 
dictions were  established,  which  acted  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  It  is  true,  that  the  articles  of 
confederation  had  delegated  to  the  general  government 
the  authority  of  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and 
determining,  finally,  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures. 
Congress  accordingly  instituted  proper  appellate  tri- 
bunids,  to  which  Uie  state  courts  were  subordinate, 
and,  upon  constitutional  principles,  were  bonnd  to  yield 
obedience.  But  it  is  notorious,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  appellate  tribunals  were  disregarded,  and  treated 
as  mere  nuUitiea,  for  no  power  to  enforce  them  was 
lodged  in  congress.  They  operated,  therefore,  merely 
by  moral  influence  and  requisition,  and,  as  such,  soon 
sunk  into  insignificance.  Neutral  individuals,  as  well 
as  neutral  nations,  were  left  wholly  without  any  ade- 
quate redress  for  the  most  mexcusable  injustice,  and 
the  confederacy  was  subjected  to  imnnnent  hazards. 
Until  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
Ushed,  no  remedy  was  ever  effectually  administered. 
Treaties,  too,  were  formed  by  congress  with  various 
nations;  and  above  aU,  the  treaty  of  peace  of  178% 
which  gave  complete  stability  to  our  independence 
against  Great  Britain.  tThese  treaties  were,  by  the 
theory  of  the  confederation,  absolutely  obligatory  upon 
all  the  states.     Yet  their  provisions  were  notorionsly 
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Tiokted  both  by  state  legislation  and  state  judicial  tri- 
bunals. The  non-fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
British  treaty  on  our  part  more  than  once  threatened 
to  involve  the  whole  country  again  in  war.  And  the 
provision  in  that  treaty  for  the  pajnnent  of  British  debts 
was  practically  disregarded  in  many,  if  not  in  all  the 
state  courts.  These  debts  never  were  enforced,  until 
the  constitution  gave  them  a  direct  and  adequate  sanc- 
tion, independently  of  state  legislation  and  state 
courts. 

§  240.  Besides  the  debts  due  to  foreigners^  and  the 
obligations  to  pay  the  same,  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  left  utterly  unprovided  for ;  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  who  had  achieve 
ed  our  independence,  were,  as  we  have  had  occaskm 
to  notice,  suffered  to  languish  in  wuit,  and  their  just 
demands  evaded,  or  passed  by  with  indifierence.  No 
efficient  system  to  pay  the  public  creditors  was  ever 
carried  into  operation,  until  the  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  public 
debt,  occasioned  by  intermediate  wars,  it  is  now  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  total  extinguishment. 

§  241.  These  evils,  whatever  might  be  their  magni- 
tude, did  not  create  so  universal  a  distress,  or  so  much 
private  discontent,  as  others  of  a  more  domestic  nature, 
which  were  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
Independent  of  the  unjustifiable  preferences,  which 
were  fostered  in  favour  of  citizens  of  the  state  over 
those  belonging  to  other  states,  which  were  not  few, 
nor  slight,  there  were  cert^un  calamities  inflicted  by  the 
common  course  of  legislation  in  most  of  the  states, 
which  went  to  the  prostration  of  all  pubtic  futh  and  all 
private  credit.  Laws  were  constandy  made  by  the 
state  legpuslatures  violating^  with  more  or  less  d^ees 
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of  figgraration,  the  sacredness  of  private  contracts. 
I*awa  compelltag  tfae  receipt  of  a  depreciated  and  de- 
preciating paper  currency  in  payment  of  debts  were 
generally,  if  not  universally,  prevalent.  Laws  author- 
izing the  payment  of  debts  by  instalments,  at  periods 
differing  entirely  from  the  original  terms  of  the  con- 
tract ;  laws  suspending,  for  a  limited  or  uncertam  pe- 
rio<^  the  remedies  to  recover  debts  b  the  ordinary 
course  of  legal  proceedings ;  laws  autborizbg  the  de- 
livery of  any  Sort  of  property,  however  unprodactive  or 
undesirable,  in  payment  of  debts  upon  an  arbitrary  or 
inendly  appraisement ;  laws  shutting  up  the  courts  for 
certfun  periods  and  under  certain  circumstances ;  were 
not  infrequent  upon  the  statute  books  of  many  of  the 
states  now  composing  the  Union.  In  the  rear  of  all 
these  came  the  systems  of  general  insolvent  laws,  some 
of  which  were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  others  agun 
were  adopted  upon  the  spur  of  tbe  occasion,  Uke  a  sort 
of  gaol  deUvery  uhdet  the  Lords'  Acts  in  England,  which 
had  So  few  guards  against  frauds  of  every  kind  by  the 
debtor,  that  in  practice  they  amounted  to  an  absdute 
dischai^e  from  every  debt,  without  any  thing  more  than 
a  nominal  dividend;  and  sometimes  even  this  vain 
mockery  was  dispensed  with.  In  short,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  paper  currency,  tender  laws,  instalment  laws, 
suspension  laws,  appraisement  laws,  and  insolvent  laws, 
contrived  with  all  tbe  dexterous  ingenuity  of  men  op- 
pressed by  debt,  and  popular  by  the  very  extent  of 
private  embarrassments,  the  states  were  idmost  univer- 
sally plunged  into  a  ruinous  poverty,  distrust,  debility, 
and  indifference  to  justice.  The  local  tribunals  were 
bound  to  obey  the  legislative  will ;  and  in  the  few  in- 
stances, in  which  it  was  resisted,  the  independence  of 
the  judges  was  sacrificed  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  Shays's  rebellion  in  Massachu- 
setts took  its  <»igin  from  tMs  source.  The  object  was 
to  prostrate  the  regular  administration  of  jusdce  by  a 
system  of  terror,  which  should  prevent  the  recovery  of 
debts  and  taxes. 

^  242.  So,  that  we  see  completely  demonstrated  by 
our  own  history  the  importance  of  a  more  effectual 
establishment  of  justice  under  the  auspices  of  a  national 
government 

^  243.  The  next  clause  in  the  preamble  is  "  to  en- 
sure domestic  tranquillity.'*  The  illustrations  appro- 
priate to  this  head  have  been  in  a  great  measure  antici- 
pated in  our  previous  observations.  The  security  of 
the  states  agunst  foreign  influence,  domestic  dissen- 
sions, commercial  rivalries,  le^slative  retaliations,  ter- 
ritorial disputes,  and  the  petty  irritations  of  a  border 
warfare  for  privileges,  exemptions,  and  smuggling,  have 
been  already  noticed.  The  very  habits  of  intercourse, 
to  which  the  states  were  accustomed  with  each  other 
during  their  colonial  state,  would,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  give  a  keener  edge  to  every  discontent  ex- 
dted  by  any  inequaUties,  preferences,  or  exclusions, 
growing  out  of  the  public  policy  of  any  of  them. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  evils.  In  small  com- 
munities domestic  factions  may  well  be  expected  to 
arise,  which,  when  honest,  may  lead  to  the  most  perni- 
cious public  measures ;  and  when  corrupt,  to  domestic 
msurrections,  and  even  to  an  overthrow  of  the  govem- 
menL  The  dangers  to  a  republican  government  firom  this 
source  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  the  advocates  of  ar- 
bitrary government  with  much  exultation ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  history  of  free  governments  has 
furnished  but  too  many  examples  to  apolo^ze  for, 
though  not  to  justify  th6ir  arguments,  urged  not  only 
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against  the  forms  of  republican  goTemment,  but  agtunst 
the  principles  of  civU  liberty.  They  have  pointed  out 
the  brief  duration  of  republics,  the  factions,  by  which 
they  have  been  rent,  and  the  miseries,  which  they  have 
suffered  from  distracted  councils,  and  time-serring 
policy,  and  popular  fury,  and  corruption,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  increase  the  solicitude  of  every  well-wish- 
er to  the  cause  of  rational  hberty.  And  even  thos^ 
who  are  most  lavourable  in  their  views,  seem  to  have 
thought,  that  the  experience  of  the  world  had  never  yet 
furnished  any  conclusive  proofs  in  its  supp<nt.  We 
know  but  too  well,  that  factions  have  been  the  special 
growth  of  republics.  By  a  faction,  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  number  of  citizens,  whether  amounting  to  a 
minority  or  majority  of  the  whole,  who  are  united  by 
some  common  impulse  or  passion,  or  interest,  or  party, 
adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  other  citizens,  or  to  the  \ 
permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of  the  communit)r,\;  1 

^  244.  There  are  but  two  methods  of  curing  the 
mischiefs  of  faction ;  the  one,  by  removing  its  causes, 
wtuch,  in  a  free  government,  is  impracticable  without 
the  destruction  of  hberty  ;  the  other,  by  controUng  its 
effects.  If  a  faction  be  a  minority,  the  majority  may 
apply  the  proper  corrective,  by  defeatmg  or  checking 
the  violence  of  the  minority  in  the  reg\ilar  course  of 
le^slation.  In  small  states,  however,  this  is  not  always 
easily  attainable,  from  the  difficulty  of  combining  m  a 
permanent  form  sufficient  influence  for  this  purpose. 
A  feeble  domestic  faction  wiU  naturally  avail  itself  not 
only  of  all  accidental  causes  of  dissatisfaction  at  home, 
but  also  of  all  foreign  aid  and  mfluence  to  carry  its  pro- 
jects. And,  uideed,  in  the  gradual  operations  of  ^- 
tions,  so  many  combinations  are  formed  and  dissolved, 
so  many  private  resentments  become  embodied  in  pub- 
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lie  measures,  a&d  success  and  triumph  so  often  fellow 
after  defeat,  that  the  remnants  of  different  factiona, 
vhich  have  had  a  brief  sway,  however  hostile  to  each 
other,  have  an  interest  to  unite  in  order  to  put  down 
their  rivals.  But  if  the  faction  be  a  majority,  and  stand 
unchecked,  except  by  its  own  sense  of  duty,  or  its  own 
fears,  the  dangers  are  imminent  to  all  those,  whose 
principles,  or  interests^  or  characters  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  supreme  dominion. 

fj  245.  These  evils  are  felt  in  f^estt  states ;  but  it  has 
been  jusdy  observed,  that  in  small  states  they  are  lar 
more  aggravated,  bitter,  cruet,  and  permaneaL  The 
most  effectual  means  to  contrd  such  effects  seem  to  be 
in  the  formation  of  a  confederate  republic,  om^ting  of 
several  states.  It  will  be  rare:,  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  proper  powers  are  confided  to  the  general 
govemfiaent,  that  the  state  line  does  not  form  the  ne- 
ural, as  it  will  the  jurisdictional  boundary  of  the  opera- 
tbus  of  factions.  The  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment will  hare  a  natural  tendency  to  suppress  the  vio- 
lence of  Action,  by  diminishing  the  chances  of  ultimate 
success ;  and  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
who  will  rarely,  at  the  same  time,  partake  of  the  same 
feelings,  or  have  the  same  causes  to  excite  them  into 
action,  will  mitigate,  if  it  does  not  wholly  diaarm,  the 
violence  of  the  predommant  fection. 

^  246.  We  now  proceed  to  the  next  clause  in  the 
[nreamble,^  to  "  provide  for  the  common  defence."  And 
many  of  the  considerations  already  stated  apply  with 
still  greater  ibrce  under  this  head.  One  of  the  surest 
means  of  preserving  peace  is  said  to  be,  by  being 
idways  prepared  Cor  war.  But  a  stiU  more  sure  means 
ia  the  power  to  repel,  with  effect,  every  aggression. 
Th^  power  can  scarc^y  be  attsined  without  a  wide 
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extent  c^  popidadon,  and  at  least  a  moderate  extent  of 
territory.  A  country,  which  is  large  in  its  limits,  even 
if  thinly  peopled,  is  not  easily  subdued.  Its  variety  oS 
soil  and  climate,  its  natural  and  artificial  defences,  nay, 
its  very  poverty  and  scantiness  of  supplies,  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  gain,  or  to  secure  a  permanent  conquest.  It  is 
br  easier  to  overrun,  than  to  subdue  it  Armies  must 
be  divided,  distant  posts  must  be  maintained,  and  chan- 
nels of  supplies  kept  ctmstantly  open.  But  where  the 
territory  is  not  only  large,  but  populous,  permanent  con- 
quest can  rarely  occur,  unless  (vihich  is  not  our  case) 
there  are  very  powerfiil  neighbrars  on  every  side,  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  to  assist  each  other,  and  to  sub- 
jugate theb  enemy.  It  is  &r  otherwise,  where  there 
are  many  rival  and  independent  states,  having  no  com- 
mon union  of  govemmott  or  interests.  They  are  half 
sidtdued  by  their  own  dissenabns,  jealousies,  and  re- 
sentments before  the  conflict  is  begun.  They  are  easQy 
made  to  act  a  part  In  the  destruction  of  each  other,  or 
easily  fell  a  prey  for  want  of  proper  concert  and  eaeigy 
of  operations. 

^  247.  Besides;— The  resources  of  a  confedwacy 
must  be  far  greater  than  those  of  any  single  state  be- 
longing to  it,  both  for  peace  uid  war.  It  can  com- 
mand a  wider  range  of  revenue,  of  military  power,  of 
naval  armaments,  and  of  productiTe  industry.  It  is 
more  independent  in  its  employments,  in  its  ct^Hicities,, 
and  in  its  influraices.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
a  few  great  powera  possess  the  command  of  commerce, 
both,  on  land  and  at  sea.  In  war,  they  tramj^  upon 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  who  are  feeble ;  for  their  weak- 
aeas  furnishes  an  excuse  both  for  servility  and  disdain. 
In  peace,  they  control  the  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  force  their  trade  into  every  chaimel  by  the 
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ac^yity  of  their  enterprise,  thdr  ezCensive  navigation, 
and  their  flourishing  manufactures.  They  Uttle  regard 
the  complants  of  those,  who  are  subdivided  into  petty 
states  wiith  varying  interests ;  and  uae  them  only  as  in- 
struments to  aoDoy  or  check  the  enterprise  of  each 
other.  Such  states  are  not  formidable  in  peace  or  in 
war.  To  secure  their  rights  and  naint^  their  inde- 
pendence they  must  become  a  confederated  nation,  and 
speak  with  the  force  of  numbers,  as  well  as  the  elo- 
quence of  truth.  The  nayy  or  army,  which  could  be 
maintained  by  any  single  state  in  the  Union,  would  be 
scarcely  formidable  to  any  second  rate  power  in  Europe. 
It  would  be  a  grievous  pubhc  burthen,  and  exhaust  the 
whole  resources  of  the  state.  But  a  navy  or  army  kr 
all  the  purposes  of  home  defence,  or  protection  upon 
the  ocean,  is  within  the  compass  of  the  resources  of  the 
general  government,  without  any  severe  exaction.  And 
with  the  growing  strength  of  the  Union  must  be  at  once 
more  safe  for  us,  and  more  formidable  to  foreign  natioi^. 
The  means,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence are  ample ;  and  they  can  only  be  rendered  inert 
and  inadequate  by  a  division  among  the  states,  and  a 
want  of  unity  of  operations. 

^  248.  We  pass,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  clause  to 
"  promote  the  general  welfare."  And  it  may  be  asked, 
as  the  state  governments  are  formed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  the  people,  why  should  this  be  set  forth,  as  a 
peculiar  or  prominent  object  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  1  To  such  an  inquity  two  general  an- 
swers may  be  given.  (1.)  The  states,  separately,  would 
not  possess  the  means.  (2.)  If  they  did  possess  the 
means,  they  would  not  possess  the  power  to  cany  the 
appropriate  measures  into  operation. 
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^  249.  First,  in  respect  to  means.  It  is  obvious  &om 
die  local  position  and  size  of  several  of  the  states,  that 
they  must  for  ever  possess  but  a  moderate  revenue,  not 
more  than  what  is  mdispensabte  for  their  own  wants, 
and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  for  domestic  improvements. 
In  relation  to  others  more  favourably  situated  for  com- 
merce and  navigation,  the  revenues  from  taxation  may 
be  larger ;  but  the  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
the  taxation  by  way  of  imposts  upon  importations. 
Now,  it  is  obvious,  fit)m  the  remarks  already  made,  that 
no  permanent  revenue  can  be  msed  from  this  source, 
when '  the  states  are  separated.  The  evasions  of  the 
laws,  whidi  will  constuitJy  take  place  from  the  rivalries, 
and  various  interests  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  numerous  harbours,  rivers,  and 
bays,  which  indent  and  intersect  our  coasts ;  the  strong 
interest  of  foreigners  to  promote  smuggling ;  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  duties  laid  by  the  different  states ; 
the  means  of  intercourse  along  the  internal  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  commercial  states ;  these,  and  many 
other  causes,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  very  feeble  ad- 
ministration of  any  local  revenue  system,  and  would 
make  its  returns  moderate  and  unsatisfactory.  What 
could  New- York  do  with  a  nngle  sea-port,  surrounded 
tm  each  side  by  jealous  maritime  neighbours  with  nu- 
merous ports  ?  What  could  Massachusetts,  or  Con- 
necticut do  with  the  intermediate  territory  of  Rhode- 
Idand,  running  into  the  heart  of  these  states  by  water 
communications  admirably  adc^ted  for  the  security  of 
illicit  trade?  What  could  Maryland,  or  Virpnia  do 
with  the  broad  Chesapeake  between  them  with  its 
thousand  landing  places  1  What  could  Pennsylvania 
oppose  to  the  keen  resentments,  or  the  facile  policy  of 
her  weaker  nughbour,  Delaware  ?    What  could  any 
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smgle  state  on  the  Missisaippi  do  to  force  a  steady  trade 
for  itself  with  adequate  protectmg  duties?  In  short* 
turn  to  whichever  part  of  the  continent  we  may,  the 
difficulties  of  mantaining  an  adequate  system  of  rev- 
enue would  he  insurmountable,  and  the  expenses  of  col- 
lecting it  enormous.  After  some  few  struggles  for  uni- 
formity, and  co-operation  for  mutual  support,  each  state 
would  sink  hack  into  hsUess  indifference  or  gloomy  des- 
pondency ;  and  rely,  principally,  upon  direct  taxation 
for  its  ordinary  supphes.  The  experience  of  the  few 
years  succeeding  the  peace  of  1783  fully  justifies  the 
worst  apprehensions  on  this  head. 

§  250.  On  the  other  hand,  a  general  govenunent, 
clothed  with  suitable  authority  over  all  the  states,  could 
easily  guard  the  whole  Atianttc  coast,  and  make  it  the 
interest  of  all  honourable  merchants  to  assist  m  a  regular 
and  punctilious  payment  of  duties.  Vessels  arriving  at 
different  ports  of  tfie  Union  would  rarely  choose  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  perils  of  seizure,  not  in  a  single 
state  only,  but  in  every  state,  into  which  the  goods 
might  be  successively  imported.  The  dangers  upon 
the  coast,  (rom  the  vigilant  operations  of  the  revenue 
ofiicera  and  revenue  vessels,  would  be  great ;  and  they 
would  be  much  enhanced  by  the  expenses  of  conceal- 
ment after  the  goods  were  landed.  And  the  fact  has 
corresponded  with  the  theory.  Since  the  estabUsbment 
of  the  national  government^  there  has  been  compara- 
tively little  smuggling  on  our  coasts ;  and  the  revenue 
from  the  duties  upon  importations  has  steadily  mcreas- 
ed  with  the  developement  of  the  other  resources  o(  the 
country. 

^251.  But  the  fact  alone  of  an  unlimited  inter- 
course, without  duty  or  restriction,  between  all  the 
states,  is  of  itself  a  blessing  of  almost  inccmceivaUe 
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valae.  It  makes  it  an  object  with  each  pennanently  to 
Iqcik  to  the  mterests  of  all,  and  to  ivithtiraw  its  opera- 
tions from  the  narrow  sphere  of  its  own  exclusive  terri- 
tory. Without  entering  here  into  the  inquiry,  how  far 
the  general  goTemment  possesses  the  power  to  make, 
or  aid  in  the  making  of  roads,  canals,  and  other  general 
improvements,  which  will  properly  arise  in  our  future 
cUscussions,  it  is  clear,  that,  if  there  were  no  general 
government,  the  interest  of  each  state  to  undertake,  or 
to  promote  in  its  own  legislation  any  such  project,  would 
be  &r  less  strong,  than  it  now  is  ;  smce  there  would  be 
no  certainty,  as  to  the  value  or  duration  of  such  im- 
provements, looking  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 
The  consciousness,  that  the  Union  of  the  states  is  per- 
manent, and  will  not  be  broken  up  by  rivalries,  or  con- 
flicts of  policy,  that  caprice,  or  resentment,  wiU  not  di- 
vert any  state  from  its  proper  duties,  as  a  member  of 
the  Union,  will  give  a  solid  character  to  all  improve- 
ments. Independent  of  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
by  the  general  government  for  this  purpose,  it  was  justly 
fin'eseen,  that  roads  would  be  every  where  shortened 
and  kept  in  better  order;  accommodations  for  travellers 
would  be  multiplied  and  mehorated ;  an  interior  navi- 
gatbn  on  our  eastern  side  would  be  opened  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  our  coast ;  and,  by  canals  and  im- 
provements in  river  navigation,  a  boundless  field  open- 
ed to  enterprise  and  emigration,  to  commerce  and  pro- 
ducts, through  the  interior  states,  to  the  &rthe8t  limits 
of  our  western  territories. 

^  252.  Independent  of  these  means  of  promoting  the 
general  wel&re,  we  shall  at  once  see,  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  the  vast  superiority  of  a  na- 
tion combining  numbers  and  resources  over  states  of 
small  extent,  and  divided  by  different  interests.    If  we 
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are  to  negotiate  for  commercial  or  other  advantages, 
the  national  government  has  more  authority  to  speak, 
as  well  as  more  power  to  influence,  than  can  belong  to 
a  single  state.  It  has  more  valuable  privileges  to  give 
in  exchange,  and  more  means  of  makmg  those  privi- 
leges felt  by  probibitions,  or  relaxations  of  its  commo-- 
cial  legislation.  Is  money  wanted ;  how  much  more 
easy  and  cheap  to  borrow  upon  the  &ith  of  a  nation 
competent  to  pay,  than  of  a  single  state  of  fluctuating 
policy.  Is  confidence  asked  for  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  treaty  stipulations ;  how  much  more  strong  the  guar- 
an^  of^  the  Union  with  suitable  authorities,  than  any 
pledge  of  an  individual  state.  Is  a  currency  wanted  at 
once  fixed  on  a  solid  basis,  and  sustained  by  adequate 
sanctions  to  enlarge  public  or  private  credit ;  how  much 
more  decisive  is  the  legislation  of  the  Union,  than  that 
of  a  sin^e  state,  with  a  view  to  extent,  or  uniformi^  of 
(^erations. 

^  263.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  naticHial  government, 
suitably  organized,  has  more  eflicient  means,  and  more 
extensive  jurisdiction  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
than  can  belong  to  any  single  state  of  the  confederacy. 
And  there  is  much  truth  in  the  suggestion,  that  it  wiU 
generally  be  directed  by  a  more  enlightened  policy,  a 
more  liberal  justice,  and  more  comprehoisive  wisdom, 
in  the  ^phcatioQ  of  its  means  and  its  powers  to  their 
^propriate  end.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  better 
(dininistered ;  because  it  ^1  command  higher  talents, 
more  extensive  experience,  more  practical  knowledge, 
and  more  various  information  of  the  wants  of  the  whole 
community,  than  can  belong  to  smaller  societies.  The 
wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  less  reason  there  is  to 
presume,  that  narrow  views,  or  local  prejudices  will 
prevail  in  the  pubUc  councils.    The  very  diver^ties  of 
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opinkm  in  the  different  repreaentatires  of  distant  re- 
^ns  will  hare  a  tendency,  not  only  to  mtroduce  mu- 
tual concessiou  and  conciliation,  but  to  elevate  the  poli- 
cy, and  instruct  the  judgment  of  those,  who  are  to  di- 
rect^the  public  measures. 

§  254.  The  last  clause  in  the  preamble  is  to  "  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
And  surely  no  object  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  wis- 
dom and  ambition  of  the  best  men  in  any  age.  If  there 
is  any  thing,  which  may  justly  challenge  the  admira- 
tbn  of  all  mankind,  it  is  that  sublime  patriotism,  which, 
looking  beyond  its  own  times,  and  its  own  fleedng  pur- 
stuta,  aims  to  secure  the  permanent  h^piness  of  pos- 
terity by  laying  the  broad  foundations  of  government 
upon  inunovable  principles  of  justice.  Our  affections, 
indeed,  may  naturally  be  presumed  to  outlive  the  brief 
limits  of  oar  own  lives,  and  to  repose  with  deep  senai- 
biB^  upon  our  own  immediate  descendants.  But  there 
is  a  noble  di«nterestedness  in  that  forecast,  which  dis- 
regards present  objects  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind, 
and  erect  structures  to  protect,  support,  and  bless  the 
most  distant  generations.  He,  who  founds  a  hospital, 
a  college,  or  even  a  more  private  and  limited  charity,  is 
justly  esteemed  a  bene&ctorof  the  human  race.  How 
much  more  do  they  deserve  our  reverence  and  praise, 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of  institutions^ 
which,  when  they  and  their  children  are  mingled  in  the 
common  dtist,  may  continue  to  cherish  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  liberty  in  perpetual  freshness  and 
vigour. 

§  256.  The  grand  design  of  the  state  governments  i^ 
doubtless,  to  accomplish  this  unportant  purpose ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  are,  when  well  admin- 
istered, well  adapted  to  the  end.    But  the  questicHi  is 
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Dot  SO  much,  whether  they  conduce  to  the  preserratbn 
of  the  blessings  of  hberty,  as  whether  they  of  themselves 
furnish  a  complete  and  satisfactory  security.  K  the 
remarks,  which  bare  been  already  offered,  are  founded 
io  sound  reasoning  and  human  experience,  they  estab- 
lish the  position,  that  the  state  governments,  per  ae,  are 
incompetent  and  inadequate  to  fumish  such  guards  and 
guaranties,  as  a  free  people  have  a  right  to  require  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  vital  interests,  and  espedally 
of  Hieir  liberty.  The  inquiry  then  naturally  presents 
itself  whether  the  estabUshment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment will  afford  mwe  effectual  and  adequate  securities. 

§  256.  The  &ct  has  been  already  adverted  to,  that 
when  the  constitution  was  before  the  people  for  aAop- 
tion,  it  was  generally  represented  by  its  opponents,  that 
its  obvious  tendency  to  a  consolidation  of  the  powers 
of  government  would  subvert  the  state  soverdgnties, 
and  thus  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
This  indeed  was  a  topic  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  empha- 
ma ;  and  it  produced  so  general  an  alarm  and  terror, 
that  it  came  very  nigh  accomplishing  the  rejection  of 
the  constitution.  And  yet  the  reasomng,  by  which  it 
was  supported,  was  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
the  reasoning,  on  the  other  side,  was  so  cogent  and 
just,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive,  how,  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  later  time,  (for  it  has  often  been  resort- 
ed to  for  the  same  purpose,)  the  suggestion  could  have 
had  any  substantial  influence  upon  the  public  opinicm. 

§  257.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  considerations,  (some 
of  which  have  been  already  hinted  at,)  which  are  cal- 
culated to  suppress  all  alarm  upon  this  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  limited  powers,  leaving  all  residuary  general  powers 
in  the  state  governments,  or  in  the  people  thereof.    The 
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jurisdictioii  of  the  general  gorernment  is  coQfiDed  to  a 
few  enumerated  objects,  which  concern  the  common 
welfare  of  all  the  states.  The  state  governments  have  ft 
full  superintendence  and  control  over  the  immense  mass 
of  local  interests  of  their  respective  states,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  feehngs,  the  affections,  the 
municipal  institutions,  and  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  whole  population.  They  possess,  too,  the  imme- 
diate administration  of  justice  in  all  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  which  concern  the  property,  personal  rights, 
and  peaceful  pursuits  of  their  own  citizens.  They 
must  of  course  possess  a  large  share  of  mfluence ;  and 
being  independent  of  each  other,  will  have  many  op- 
portunities to  interpose  checks,  as  well  as  to  combine  a 
common  resistance,  to  any  undue  exercise  of  power  by 
the  general  govermnent,  independent  of  direct  force. 

^  258.  In  the  next  place,  the  state  governments  are, 
by  the  very  theory  of  the  constitution,  essential  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  general  government  They  can 
exist  without  the  latter,  but  the  latter  cannot  exist  with- 
out them.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, the  president  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
elected  at  all ;  and  the  senate  is  exclusively  and  ab- 
solutely under  the  choice  of  the  state  legislatures. 
The  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
states.  So  that  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  national  government  depend  upon,  and  ema- 
nate from  the  states.  Every  where  the  state  sovereign- 
ties are  represented ;  and  the  national  sovereignty,  as 
such,  has  no  representation.  How  is  it  possible,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  national  government  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  hberties  of  the  people,  unless  the 
states,  and  the  people  of  the  states,  conspire  together 
for  their  overthrow  1    If  there  should  be  such  a  con- 
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spiracj,  is  not  this  more  jastly  to  be  deemed  an  act  (^ 
the  states  through  their  own  agents,  and  by  their  own 
choice,  rather  than  a  corrupt  usurpation  by  the  general 
government'! 

^  259.  Besides ;  the  perpetua]  organization  of  the 
state  governments,  in  all  their  departments,  executire, 
legislative,  and  judicial ;  their  natural  tendency  to  co- 
operation in  cases  of  threatened  danger  to  their  com- 
mon hberties ;  the  perpetually  recurring  right  of  the 
elective  irancluse,  at  short  intervals,  must  present  the 
most  formidable  barriers  against  any  deliberate  usurpa- 
tion, which  does  not  arise  from  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  people  of  the  states.  And  when  :!uch  a  general 
co-operation  for  usurpation  shall  exist,  it  is  (^vious, 
that  neither  the  general,  nor  the  state  governments,  can 
interpose  any  permanent  protection.  Each  must  sub- 
mit to  that  public  will,  which  created,  and  may  destroy 
them. 

^  260.  Another  not  unimportant  consideration  is^ 
that  the  powers  of  the  general  government  will  be,  and 
indeed  must  be,  principally  employed  upon  external 
objects,  such  as  war,  peace,  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  foreign  commerce.  In  its  internal  opera- 
tions it  can  touch  but  few  objects,  except  to  introduce 
regulations  beneficial  to  the  commerce,  intercourse,  and 
other  relations,  between  the  states,  and  to  lay  taxes  for 
the  common  good.  The  powers  of  the  states,  on  the 
other  hand,  extend  to  all  objects,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives,  and  lib^tles,  and 
property  of  the  people,  and  the  internal  order,  improve- 
ment, and  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  operations  of 
the  genera]  government  will  be  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant in  times  of  war  and  danger ;  those  of  the  state 
governments  in  times  of  peace  and  security.     Inde- 
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pendent  of  all  other  considerations*  the  &ct,  that  the 
states  possess  a  concurrent  power  of  taxation,  and  an 
exclusive  power  to  regulate*  the  descents,  devise,  and 
distribution  of  estates,  (a  power  the  most  formidable  to 
despotism,  and  the  most  indispensable  in  its  right  ex- 
ercise to  republicanism,)  will  for  ever  give  them  an 
influence,  which  will  be  as  commanding,  as,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  safety  of  the  Union,  they  could  deliberate- 
ly desire. 

§  261.  Hitherto  our  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  entire  safety  of  the  states,  under  the  benign  opera- 
tions of  the  constitution.  Each  of  the  states  has  grown 
in  power,  in  vigour  of  operation,  in  commanding  influ- 
ence, in  wealth,  revenue,  population,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  general  efficiency.  No  man  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  their  powei*,  relative  to  that  of  the  Union^ 
has  been  diminished,  although  our  population  has,  in  the 
intermediate  period,  passed  from  three  to  more  than 
twelve  millions.  No  man  will  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
affection  for  the  state  governments  has  been  sensibly 
dimioished  by  the  operations  of  the  general  government. 
If  the  latter  has  become  more  deeply  an  object  of  re- 
gard and  reverence,  of  attachment  and  pride,  it  is,  be- 
cause it  is  felt  to  be  the  parental  guardian  of  our  public 
and  private  rights,  and  the  natural  ally  of  all  the  state 
governments,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  prosperity.  It  is  beloved,  not 
for  its  power,  but  for  its  beneficence ;  not  because  it 
commands,  but  because  it  protects ;  not  because  it 
controls,  but  because  it  sustains  the  common  interests, 
and  the  common  liberties,  and  the  common  rights  of 
the  people. 

^  262,  If,  upon  a  closer  survey  of  all  the  powers  giv- 
en by  the  constitution,  and  all  the  guards  upon  their 
Abr.  25 
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exercise,  we  shall  perceive  still  stronger  inducements 
to  fortify  this  conclusion,  and  to  increase  our  confidfence 
in  the  constitution,  may  we  not  justly  hope,  that  every 
honest  American  will  concur  in  the  dying  expression  of 
Father  Paul,  "  Esto  perpetua,"  may  it  be  perpetual.  '^' 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWERS. 

§  263.  Ik  surveying  the  genei-al  structure  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  fundamental  principles,  on 
which  it  is  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  objects  disclosed  in  the  preamble.  Every 
government  must  include  within  its  scope,  at  least  if  it 
b  to  possess  suitable  stability  and  energy,  the  exercise 
of  the  three  great  powers,  upon  which  all  governments 
are  supposed  to  rest,  viz.  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial  powers.  The  manner  and  extent,  in 
which  these  powers  are  to  be  exercised,  and  the  func- 
tionaries, in  whom  they  are  to  be  vested,  constitute  the 
great,  distinctions,  which  are  known  in  the  forms  of 
government.  Id  absolute  governments  the  whole 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  are,  at  least 
in  their  final  result,  exclusively  confided  to  a  single  in- 
dividual ;  and  such  a  form  of  government  is  denominated 
a  despotism,  as  the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  state  is 
vested  in  him.  If  the  same  powers  are  exclusively  con- 
fided to  a  few  persons,  constituting  a  permanent  sove- 
r^gn  council,  the  government  may  be  appropriately 
denominated  an  absdute  or  despotic  Aristocracy.  If 
they  are  exercised  by  the  people  at  large  in  their  origi- 
nal sovereign  assemblies,  the  government  is  a  pure  and 
absolute  Democracy.  But  it  is  more  common  to  find 
these  powers  divided,  and  separately  exercised  by  in- 
dependent functionaries,  the  executive  power  by  one 
deportment,  the  legislative  by  another,  and  the  judicial 
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by  a  third ;  and  in  these  cases  the  government  is  prop- 
erly deemed  a  mixed  one ;  a  mixed  monarchy,  if  the 
executive  power  is  hereditary  in  a  single  person ;  a 
mixed  aristocracy,  if  it  is  hereditary  in  several  cbieftams 
or  famihes ;  and  a  mixed  democracy  or  republic,  if  it  is 
delegated  by  election,  and  is  not  hereditary.  In  mixed 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  some  of  the  functionaries 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  are,  or  at  least 
may  be  hereditary.  But  in  a  representative  republic 
all  power  emanates  from  the  people,  and  is  exercised 
by  their  choice,  and  never  extends  beyond  the  lives  of 
the  individuals,  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  It  may  be 
entrusted  for  any  shorter  period ;  and  then  it  returns  to 
them  ag^o,  to  be  again  delegated  by  a  new  choice. 

^  264.  In  the  convention,  which  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  first  resolution  adopted 
by  that  body  was,  that  •'  a  national,  government  ought  to 
be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  judi- 
ciary, and  executivei."  And  from  this  fundamental 
proposition  sprung  the  subsequent  organization  of  the 
whole  government  of  the  Umted  States. 

^  265.  In  the  establishment  of  free  goreroments, 
ibe  division  of  the  three  great  powers  of  govern- 
ment, the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial, 
among  different  functionaries,  has  been  a  favorite  poli- 
cy with  patriots  and  statesmen.  It  has  by  many  been 
deemed  a  maxun  of  vital  importance,  that  these  pow- 
ers should  for  ever  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 
And  accordb^y  we  find  it  laid  down  with  emphatic 
care  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  several  of  the  state  constitu- 
tions. 

^  266.  The  general  reasoning,  by  which  the  maxim 
is  supported,  independendy  of  the  just  weight  of  the 
authority  in  its  support,  seems  entirely  satisfactory. 
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What  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  mere  reasoning, 
experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  founded  in  a  just 
view  of  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  the  people.  And  it  is  no  small  commendation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  instead  of 
adopting  a  new  theory,  it  has  placed  this  practical  truth, 
as  the  basis  of  its  organization.  It  has  placed  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  powers  in  different 
hands.  It  has,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  made  their 
term  of  office  and  their  organization  different ;  and,  for 
objects  of  permanent  and  paramount  importance,  has 
given  to  the  judicial  department  a  tenure  of  office  dur- 
ing good  behaviour ;  while  it  has  lunited  each  of  the 
others  to  a  tenn  of  years. 

^  267.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  separation  of  the 
three  great  departments  of  government,  and  maintain, 
that  that  separation  is  indispensable  to  public  liberty, 
we  are  to  understand  this  maxim  in  a  limited  sense. 
It  is  not  meant  to  affirm,  that  they  must  be  kept  wholly 
and  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  no  com- 
mon link  of  connexion  or  dependence,  the  one  upon 
the  other,  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  true  meaning 
is,  that  the  whole  power  of  one  of  these  departments 
should  not  be  exercised  by  the  same  hands,  which  pos- 
sess the  whole  power  of  either  of  the  other  departments; 
and  that  such  exercise  of  the  whole  would  subvert  the 
principles  of  a  free  constitution. 

§  268.  How  far  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  actual  separation  of  these  departments, 
and  the  occasional  mixtures  of  some  of  the  powers 
of  each,  has  accomplished  the  objects  of  the  great 
maxim,  which  we  have  been  considering,  will  ap- 
pear more  folly,  when  a  survey  is  taken  of  the  par- 
ticular powers  confided  to  'each  department     But 
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the  true  and  only  test  must,  after  all,  be  experi- 
ence, which  corrects  at  once  the  eitora  of  theory, 
and  fortifies  and  illustrates  the  eternal  judgments  of 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  Vffl. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

^  269.  The  first  article  of  the  constitution  contuns 
the  structure,  organization,  and  powers,  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union.  Each  section  of  that  article,  and 
indeed,  of  every  other  article,  will  require  a  careful 
analysis,  and  distinct  esamination.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  bring  each  separately  under  review,  in  the 
present  commentaries,  and  to  unfold  the  reasons,  on 
which  each  is  founded,  the  objections,  which  hare  been 
urged  against  it,  and  the  interpretadon,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  of  the  terms,  in  which  each 
is  expressed. 

§  270.  The  first  section  of  the  first  article  is  in  the 
foUowmg  words :  "  All  lepslative  powers  herein 
"  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the  United 
"  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
"  representatives." 

§  271.  This  section  involves,  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  by  two  distinct 
and  independent  branches.  Under  the  confederation, 
the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  Union  was  vested  in 
a  single  branch.  Limited  as  was  that  power,  the  con- 
centration of  it  in  a  single  body  was  deemed  a  promi- 
nent defect  of  the  confederation.  But  if  a  single  assem- 
bly could  property  be  deemed  a  fit  receptacle  of  the 
slender  and  fettered  authorides,  confided  to  the  federal 
government  by  that  instrument,  it  could  scarcely  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  good  government  to 
entrust  it  with  the  more  enlarged  and  vigorous  powers 
delegated  in  the  constitution. 
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§  272.  The  utility  of  a  subdivision  of  the  legislatiTe 
power  into  different  branches,  having  a  negative  upon 
each  other,  is,  perhaps,  ^t  the  present  time  admitted 
by  most  persons  of  sound  reSection.  But  it  has  not 
always  found  general  approbation ;  and  it  is,  even  now, 
sometimes  disputed  by  men  of  speculative  ingenui- 
ty, and  recluse  habits.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  there  is  scarcely  m  the  whole  science  of  politics  a 
more  important  maxim,  and  one,  which  bears  with 
greater  mfluence  upon  the  practical  operations  of  gov- 
ernment 

^  273.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  uniastructive  to  re- 
view some  of  the  principal  arguments,  by  which  this 
division  is  vindicated.  The  first  and  most  important 
ground  is,  that  it  forms  a  great  check  upon  undue,  hasty, 
and  oppressive  legislation.  Public  bodies,  like  private 
persons,  are  occasionally  under  the  dominion  of  strong 
passions  and  excitements;  and  are  impatient,  irritable, 
and  impetuous.  The  habit  of  acting  together  produces  a 
strong  tendency  to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may 
be  called  the  corporation  spirit,  or  what  is  so  happily 
expressed  in  a  foreign  phrase,  Vesprit  du  corps.  Cer- 
tain popular  leaders  often  acquire  an  extraordinary  as- 
cendency over  the  body,  by  their  talents,  their  elo- 
quence, their  intrigues,  or  their  cunning.  Measures  are 
often  introduced  in  a  hurry,  and  debated  with  little  care, 
and  examined  with  less  caution.  The  very  restless- 
ness of  many  minds  produces  an  utter  impossibility  of 
debating  with  much  deliberation,  when  a  measure  has  a 
plausible  aspect,  and  enjoys  a  momentary  favour.  Nor 
is  it  infrequent,  especially  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  over- 
look well-founded  objections  to  a  measure,  not  only 
because  the  advocates  of  it  have  littie  desire  to  bring 
them  in  review,  but  because  the  opponents  are  often 
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seduced  into  a  credulous  sUence.  A  legislative  body  is 
not  ordinanly  apt  to  mistrust  its  own  powers,  and  far 
less  the  temperate  exercise  of  those  powers.  As  it 
prescribes  its  own  rules  for  its  own  deliberations,  it 
easily  relaxes  them,  whenever  any  pressure  is  made  for 
an  immediate  decision.  If  it  feels  no  check  but  its  own 
will,  it  rarely  has  the  firmness  to  insist  upon  holding  a 
question  long  enough  under  its  own  view,  to  see  and 
mark  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations  on  society. 

^  274.  But  it  is  not  merely  mconsiderate  and  rash 
legislation,  which  is  to  be  guarded  against,  m  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.  There  is  a  strong  propensity  in 
public  bodies  to  accumulate  power  in  then*  own  hands, 
to  widen  the  extent  of  their  own  influence,  and  to  ab- 
sorb within  their  own  circle  the  means,  and  the  motives 
of  patronage.  If  the  whole  legisladve  power  is  vested 
in  a  single  body,  there  can  be,  practically,  no  restraint 
upon  the  fullest  exercise  of  that  power ;  and  of  any 
usurpation,  which  it  may  seek  to  excuse  or  justify, 
either  from  neces^ty,  or  a  superior  regard  to  the  public 
good.  It  has  been  oiten  said,  that  necessity  is  the  plea 
of  tyrants ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  the  plea  of  all 
public  bodies  mvested  with  power,  where  no  check  ex- 
ists upon  its  exercise.  Mr.  Hume  has  remarked  with 
great  sagacity,  that  men  are  generally  more  honest  in 
their  private,  than  in  their  public  capacity ;  and  will  go 
greater  lengths  to  serve  a  party,  than  when  their  own 
private  interest  is  alone  concerned.  Honour  is  a  great 
check  upon  manldnd.  But  where  a  considerable  body 
of  men  act  t<^etber,  this  check  is  in  a  great  measure 
removed,  ^nce  a  man  is  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  Ws 
own  party,  for  what  promotes  the  common  interest ; 
and  he  soon  learns  to  despise  the  clamours  of  adversa- 
ries.    This  is  by  no  means  an  opinion  peculiar  to  Mr. 
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Hume.  It  will  be  found  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
political  reasonings  of  many  of  the  greatest  men  in  all 
ages,  as  the  result  of  a  close  surrey  of  the  passions,  and 
infirmities,  <^  the  history,  and  erperieoce  of  mankind. 
'  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  people  against  unjust  encroachments,  and 
to  secure  the  equal  benefits  of  a  free  constitution,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  interpose  some  check  agednst  the 
undue  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  which  in  every 
government  is  the  predominating,  and  almost  irresisti- 
ble powo". 

^  275.  The  value,  then,  of  a  distribution  of  the  legis- 
lative  power,  between  two  branches,  each  possessing  a 
negative  upon  the  other,  may  be  summed  up  under  tiie 
following  heads.  Fu^t :  It  operates  directly  as  a  se- 
curity against  hasty,  rash,  and  dangerous  legislation ; 
and  allows  errors  and  mistakes  to  be  corrected,  before 
they  have  produced  any  public  mischiefs.  It  interpos- 
es delay  between  the  introduction,  and  final  adoption 
of  a  measure;  and  thus  furnishes  time  for  refiection; 
and  for  the  successive  deliberations  of  different  bodies, 
actuated  by  different  motives,  and  organized  upon  dif- 
ferent principle. 

§  276.  In  the  next  place,  it  operates  indirectly  as  a 
preventive  to  attempts  to  carry  private,  personal,  or 
party  objects,  not  connected  with  the  common  good. 
The  very  circumstance,  that  there  exists  another  body 
clothed  with  equal  power,  and  jealous  of  its  own  rights, 
and  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  leaders,  who 
favour  a  particular  measure,  by  whom  it  must  be  scan- 
ned,and  to  whom  it  must  be  recommended  upon  its  own 
merits,  will  have  a  silent  tendency  to  discourage  the 
efforts  to  cany  it  by  surprise,  or  by  intrigue,  or  by 
corrupt  party  combinations.    It  b  far  less  easy  to  de- 
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ceive,  or  corrupt,  or  persuade  two  bodies  into  a  course, 
subversive  of  the  general  good,  than  it  is  one ;  especial- 
ly if  the  elements,  of  which  they  are  composed*  are  es- 
sentially different. 

§  277.  In  the  next  place  as  le^slation  necessarily 
acts,  or  may  act,  upon  the  whole  community,  and  m- 
volves  interests  of  vast  difficulty  and  complexity,  and 
requires  nice  adjustments,  and  comprehensive  enact- 
ments, it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  secure  an 
independent  review  of  it  by  different  minds,  acting 
under  different,  and  sometimes  opposite  opinions  and 
feelings ;  so,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect,  as  human  wis- 
dom can  devise.  An  sf)pellate  jurisdiction,  therefore, 
that  acts,  and  is  acted  upon  alternatively,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  an  independent  revisory  authority,  must  have 
the  means,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  possess  the  will,  to 
^ve  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  review.  Every  one  knows, 
notwithstanding  all  the  guards  interposed  to  secure  due 
deUberation,  bow  imperfect  all  human  legislation  is; 
how  much  it  embraces  of  doubtful  principle,  and  of  still 
more  doubtful  utility ;  how  various,  and  yet  how  defec- 
tive, are  its  provisions  to  protect  rights,  and  to  redress 
wrongs.  Whatever,  therefore,  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily awakens  doubt,  solicits  caution,  attracts  inquiry,  or 
stimulates  vigilance  and  industry,  is  of  value  to  aid  us 
against  precipitancy  in  framing,  or  altering  laws,  as  well 
as  against  yieldmg  to  the  suggesdons  of  indolence,  the 
selfish  projests  of  ambition,  or  the  cunning  devices  of 
corrupt  and  hollow  demagogues.  For  this  purpose,  no 
better  expedient  has,  as  yet,  been  found,  than  Uie  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  branch  of  censors  to  revise  the 
legislative  enactments  of  others,  and  to  alter,  amend,  or 
reject  them  at  its  pleasure,  while,  in  return,  its  own  are 
to  pass  through  a  like  ordeal 
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^  278.  In  the  next  place,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
other  adequate  security  against  encroachments  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
Algernon  Sidney  has  said  with  great  force,  that  the  legis- 
lative power  is  always  arbitrary,  and  not  to  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  any,  who  are  not  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  they  make.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  it  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  overleap  its  proper  boundaries, 
from  passion,  from  ambition,  from  inadvertence,  from 
the  prevalence  of  faction,  or  from  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  private  interests.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  only  effectual  barrier  against  oppression,  acci- 
dental or  intentional,  is  to  separate  its  operadons,  to 
balance  interest  against  interest,  ambition  agunst  ambi- 
tion, the  combinations  and  spirit  of  dominion  of  one 
body  against  the  like  combinations  and  spirit  of  another. 
And  it  is  obvious,  that  the  more  various  the  elements, 
which  enter  into  the  actual  composition  of  each  body, 
the  greater  the  security  will  be. 

^  279.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  general  reasoning, 
by  which  the  system  of  a  separation  of  the  legislative 
power  into  two  branches  has  been  maintained.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  that  if  in  all  cases  it  has  not  been 
found  a  complete  check  to  inconsiderate  or  unconstitu- 
tional legislation;  yet,  it  has,  upon  many  occasions, 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not 
prob^ly  at  this  moment  a  single  state  in  the  Union, 
which  would  consent  to  unite  the  two  bi'anches  into  one 
assembly ;  though  there  have  not  been  wanting  at  all 
times  minds  of  a  high  order,  which  have  been  led  by 
enthusiasm,  or  a  love  of  simplicity,  or  a  devotion  to 
theory,  to  vindicate  such  a  union  with  arguments,  strik- 
ing and  plausible,  if  not  convincing. 
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^  280.  Having  considered  the  general  reasoning,  by 
which  the  division  of  the  legislative  power  has  been 
justified,  it  may  be  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  those  grounds,  which  were  deemed  most  im- 
portant, and  which  had  most  influence  in  settling  the 
actual  structure  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  of  course  had  reference  altogether  to  the 
establishment  of  the  senate;  for  no  one  doubted  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  house  of  representatives,  as 
a  depositary  of  the  legislative  power,  however  much 
any  might  differ,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  composition. 

§  281.  In  order  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  senate 
with  co-ordinate  powers,  it  was  said,  first,  that  it  is  a 
misfortune'  incident  to  republican  governments,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  than  to  other  governments,  that  those, 
who  administer  it,  may  forget  their  obligations  to  their 
constituents,  and  prove  unfaithful  to  their  important 
trust.  In  this  point  of  view,  a  senate,  as  a  second 
branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  distmct  fiism,  and 
dividing  the  power  with  a  first,  must  be  in  all  cases  a 
salutary  check  on  the  government.  It  doubles  the 
security  to  the  people  by  requiring  the  concurrence  of 
two  distinct  bodies,  in  schemes  of  usurpation  or  per- 
fidy ;  whereas  the  ambition  or  corruption  of  one  would 
otherwise  be  suflicient.  This  precaution,  it  was  added, 
is  founded  on  such  clear  principles,  and  so  well  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  enlarge  on  it.  As  the  improbability  of  sinister  com- 
binations would  be  in  proportion  to  die  dissimilarity  in 
the  genius  of  the  two  bodies,  it  must  be  polidc  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other  by  every  circumstance, 
which  would  consist  with  a  due  harmony  in  all  proper 
measures,  and  with  the  genume  principles  of  republicaa 
government. 
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§-282.  Secondly.  The  necessity  of  a  senate  is 
not  less  indicated  by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assemblies  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  sud- 
den and  vident  passions,  and  to  be  seduced  by  fac- 
tious leaders  into  intemperate  and  pernicious  resolu- 
tions. Examples  of  this  sort  might  be  cited  without 
number,  and  from  proceedings  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  the  history  of  other  nations.  A  body, 
which  is  to  correct  this  infirmity,  ought  to  be  &ee  from 
it^  and  consequently  ought  to  be  less  numerous,  and  to 
possess  a  due  degree  of  fimmess,  and  a  proper  tenure 
of  office. 

^  283.  Thirdly.  Another  defect  to  be  supplied  by 
a  senate  Ues  in  the  want  of  a  due  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  and  piinciples  of  legislation.  A  good  goTem- 
ment  implies  two  things ;  first,  fidelity  to  the  objects  of 
the  government ;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means, 
by  which  those  objects  can  be  best  attained.  It  was  sug- 
gested, that  in  the  American  goTemments  too  little  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  last ;  and  that  the  estab- 
ttshment  of  a  senate  upon  a  proper  basis  would  greatly 
increase  the  chances  of  fidelity,  and  of  wise  and  safe 
le^lation.  What  (it  was  asked)  are  all  the  repeaUng, 
explaining,  and  amendmg  laws,  which  fill  and  disgrace 
our  Tolummous  codes,  but  so  many  monuments  of  de- 
ficient wisdom ;  so  many  impeachments  exhibited 
by  each  succeedijig,  against'  each  preceding  session ; 
so  many  admonitions  to  the  people  of  the  value  of  those 
aids,  which  may  be  expected  from  a  well-constituted 
senate  1 

^  284.  Fourthly.  Such  a  body  would  prevent  too 
great  a  mutability  in  the  pubUc  councils,  arising  from  a 
rapid  succession  of  new  members ;  for  from  a  change  of 
men  there  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinions,  and  from 
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a  chaage  of  opinions,  a  change  of  measares.  Such  in- 
stability in  legislation  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  respect 
and  confidence  abroad,  as  well  as  safety  and  prosperity 
at  honae.  It  has  a  tendency  to  damp  the  ardour  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise ;  to  diminish  the  security  of  prop- 
erty ;  and  to  imp^r  the  reverence  and  attachment, 
which  are  indispensable  to  Uie  permanence  of  every 
pditical  institudoo. 

^  285.  Fifthly.  Another  ground,  illustratmg  the  util- 
ity of  a  senate,  was  suggested  to  be  the  keeping  alive  of 
a  due  sense  of  national  character.  In  respect  to  foreign 
nations,  this  is  of  vital  importance ;  for  in  our  inter- 
course with  them,  if  a  scrupulous  and  uniform  adher- 
ence to  just  principles  Is  not  observed,  it  must  sub- 
ject us  to  many  embarrassments  and  collisions.  It  is 
difficult  to  impress  upon  a  single  body,  which  is  nume- 
rous and  changeable,  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  na- 
tional character.  A  small  portion  of  the  praise,  or 
blame  of  any  particular  measure  can  fall  to  the  lot  oS 
any  particular  person ;  and  the  period  of  office  is  so 
short,  that  litde  responsibility  is  fett,  and  tittle  pride  is 
indulged,  as  to  the  course  of  the  government.      \\  {     ^ 

§  286.  Sixthly.  It  was  utged,  that,  paradoxical  fis 
it  might  seem,  the  want  in  some  important  cases  of  a 
due  responsibility  in  the  government  arises  from  that 
very  frequency  of  elections,  which  in  other  cases  pro- 
duces such  responsibility.  In  order  to  be  reasonable, 
responsibility  must  be  limited  to  objects  vrithin  the 
power  of  the  responsible  party ;  and  in  order  to  be 
effectual,  it  must  relate  to  operations  of  that  power,  of 
which  a  ready  and  proper  judgment  can  be  formed  by 
the  constituents.  Some  measures  have  singly  an  im- 
mediate and  sensible  operation ;  others  agiun  depend 
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on  a  succession  of  well  conducted  schemes,  and  have 
agradual,  and  perhaps  unobserved  operation.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  but  oae  assembly,  chosen  for  a  short  peri- 
od^  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  up  the  train  of  proper 
measures,  or  to  preserve  the  proper  connexion  between 
the  past  and  the  future.  And  the  more  numerous  the 
body,  and.  the  more  changeable  its  component  parts, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  preserve  the  personal 
responsibility,  as  well  as  the  uniform  action,  of  the  suc- 
cessive members  to  the  great  objects  of  the  public 
welfare. 

^  287.  Lastly.  A  senate  duly  constituted  would  not 
only  operate,  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  representa- 
tives, but  occasionally  upon  the  people  themselves, 
against  thdr  own  temporary  delusions  and  enxirs. 
The  coo],  deliberate  sense  of  the  communify  ought  in 
all  governments,  and  actually  will  in  all  free  govern- 
ments, ultimately  prevail  over  the  views  of  their  rulers. 
But  there  are  particular  moments  in  public  affairs,  when 
the  people,  stimulated  by  some  irregular  passion,  or 
some  illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepre- 
sentations of  interested  men,  may  call  for  measures, 
which  they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the  most 
ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these  critical  mo- 
ments, how  salutary  will  be  the  interference  of  a  body 
of  respectable  cldzens,  chosen  without  reference  to  the 
exciting  cause,  to  check  the  misguided  career  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  suspend  the  blow,  until  reason,  justice, 
and  truth  can  regain  their  authority  over  the  pubHc 
mind.  It  was  thought  to  add  great  weight  to  all  these 
considerations,  that  history  has  informed  us  of  do  long- 
lived  republic,  which  had  not  a  senate.  Sparta,  Rome, 
Carthage  were,  in  fact,  the  only  states,  to  whom  that 
character  can  be  applied. 
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§  288.  It  will  be  observed,  that  some  parts  of  the 
foregoing  reasoning  apply  to  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  an  actual  division  of  the  te^slative  power ;  and 
other  parts  to  the  true  principles,  upon  which  that  di- 
rision  should  be  subsequently  organized,  in  order  to 
g^Te  lull  effect  to  the  constitutional  check.  Some  parts 
goto  show  the  value  of  a  seoale;  and  others,  what 
should  be  its  structure,  in  order  to  ensure  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, fidelity,  and  dignity  in  its  members.  All  of 
i^  however,  instmcts  us,  that,  in  order  to  give  it  fair 
play  and  influence,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  less  numerous,  more  select,  and 
more  durable,  than  the  other  branch ;  and  be  chosen  in 
B  manner,  which  should  combine,  and  reiw^sent  differ- 
ent interests  with  a  varied  force.  How  far  these  ob- 
jects are  attained  by  the  constitution  will  be  better 
^en,  when  the  details  belonging  to  each  department 
are  successively  examined. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HOirSE   OF   REPEESENTATIVE8. 

^  289.  The  second  section  of  the  first  article  con- 
tains the  structure  and  organization  of  the  house  of 
representatives.    The  first  clause  is  as  follows : 

"The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
"  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of 
"  the  several  states ;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall 
"  have  the  quahfications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
"most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature." 

^  290.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled,  that  the  legislative 
power  should  be  divided  into  two  separate  and  distinct 
branches,  a  very  important  consideration  arose  in  regard 
to  the  organization  of  those  branches  respectively.  It 
is  obvious,  that  the  organization  of  each  is  susceptible  of 
very  great  diversities  and  modifications,  in  respect  to 
the  priociples  of  representation ;  the  qualification  of  the 
electors,  and  the  elected ;  the  term  of.  service  of  the 
members;  the  ratio  of  representation;  and  the  number, 
of  which  the  body  should  be  composed. 

§  29 1 .  First ;  the  principle  of  representation.  The 
American  people  had  long  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privilege  of  electing,  at  least,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature;  and,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  of  electing  all 
the  branches  composing  the  legislature.  A  house  of 
representatives,  under  various  denominations,  such  as  a 
house  of  delegates,  a  house  of  commons,  or,  simply,  a 
house  of  representatives,  emanating  directly  from,  and 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  possessing  a  distinct  and 
independent  le^slative  authority,  was  familiar  to  all  the 
colonies,  and  was  held  by  them  in  the  highest  rever- 
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■  ence  and  respect  They  justly  thought,  that  as  the 
government  in  general  should  always  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  people,  and  be  administered  for  their 
good ;  so  it  was  essential  to  their  rights  and  liberties, 
that  djie  most  numerous  branch  should  have  an  immedi- 
ate dependence  upon,  and  sympathy  with  the  people. 
There  was  no  novelty  in  this  view.  It  was  not  the 
mere  result  of  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  in  which 
their  jealousy  was  awake  to  all  the  natural  encroach- 
ments of  power  in  a  foreign  realm.  They  had  drawn 
their  opinions  and  principles  from  the  practice  of  the 
parent  country.  They  knew  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  house  of  commons,  as  a  component  branch  of  the 
British  parliament;  and  they  believed,  that  it  had  at 
all  times  furnished  the  best  security  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  crown,  and  the  aristocracy.  While  the 
power  of  taxation,  of  revenue,  and  of  supplies,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  a  popular  branch,  it  was  difficult  for 
usurpation  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  without  check ; 
and  prerogative  must  yield  to  that  necessity,  which 
controlled  at  once  the  sword  and  the  purse.  No  rea- 
soning, therefore,  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  American 
people  of  the  advantages  of  a  house  of  representatives, 
which  should  emanate  directly  from  themselves ;  which 
should  guard  their  interests,  support  their  rights,  ex- 
press their  opinions,  make  known  their  wants,  redress 
their  grievances,  and  introduce  a  pervading  popular  in- 
fluence throughout  all  the  operations  of  the  government. 
Experience,  as  well  as  theory,  had  settled  it  in  their 
minds,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  free  government, 
and  especially  of  a  republican  government,  that  no  laws 
ought  to  be  passed  without  the  co-operation  and  con- 
sent of  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  that 
these  representatives  should  be  chosen  by  themselves, 
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without  the  mtetrention  (^  any  other  functionaries  to 
iotercept,  or  vary  their  respoDsUiihty. 

§  292.  We  accordiogly  find,  that  iu  the  section  uiider 
consideration*  the  bouse  of  representatires  is  require^ 
to  be  composed  of  representatires  chosen  by  th^  people 
of  the  several  states.  The  choice,  too,  ia  to  be  made 
inunediately  by  them ;  so  that  the  power  is  direct ;  the 
influence  diirect ;  and  the  responsibility  direct  If  any 
intermediate  agency  had  been  adt^ted,  such  as  a  choice 
through  an  electoral  coUege,  or  by  official  persoaages; 
or  by  select  and  specialty  qualified  functionaries  pra 
hoc  vice,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  dependence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  people,  and  the  respon^biUty  to 
them,  would  have  been  far  less  felt,  and  far  more  ob- 
structed- Influence  would  have  naturally  grown  up 
with  patnmage ;  and  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
legal  maxim  would  har«  applied,  coma  proxmoy  mm 
remota,  spectatur.  The  setect  body  would  have  been 
at  once  the  patrons  and  the  guides  of  the  represen- 
tative ;  and  the  people  thranselvea  would  have  become 
the  instrument  of  subverting  theu*  own  rights  and  power. 

§  293«  But  tills  fundamental  principle  of  an  immedi- 
ate choice  by  the  people,  however  important,  would 
alone  be  insufficient  for  the  pubUc  security,  if  the  right 
of  choice  had  not  had  many  auxiliary  guards  and  accom- 
paniments. It  was  indispensable,  secondly,  to  provide 
far  the  qualifications  of  the  electors.  It  is  obvious,  that 
even  when  the  principle  is  established,  that  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  shaU  emanate  directly  firam  the 
people,  there  still  remains  a  very  serious  question ;  by 
whom  and  in  what  manner  the  choice  shall  be  made. 
It  is  a  question  vital  to  the  system,  and  in  a  practical 
sense  decisive,  as  to  the  durability  and  efficiency  of  the 
powers  of  govemmipnt.    Here,  there  is  much  room  for 
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doubt,  and  ingenious  speculation,  and  theoretic^  inqui- 
ry ;  upon  which  difierent  minds  may  arrive,  and  indeed 
^ve  arrired,  at  very  dififerent  results.  To  whom  ought 
the  eight  of  suffirage,  in  a  free  govenunent,  to  be  con- 
fided 1  Or,  in  other  words,  who  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  vote  in  the  choice  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple'? Ought  the  right  of  suffi*age  to  be  absolutely 
universal  1  Ought  it  to  be  qualified  and  restrained 't 
Ought  it  to  belong  to  many,  or  few  1  If  there  ought  ta 
be  restramts  and  qualifications,  what  are  the  true  bound- 
aries and  hmits  of  such  restraints  and  qualifications  ? 

%  294.  These  questions  are  sufficiently  perplexing 
and  disquieting  in  theory;  and  in  the  practice  of  differ- 
ent states,  and  even  of  firee  states,  ancient  as  well  as 
moikm,  they  have  assumed  almost  infinite  varieties  of 
form  and  illustration.  Perhaps  they  do  not  admit  of 
any  general,  much  less  of  any  imiversal  answer,  so  as 
to  furnish  an  unexceptionable  and  certain  rule  for  all 
ages  and  all  nations.  The  manners,  habits,  iostitutions, 
characters,  and  pursuits  of  different  nations ;  the  local 
position  of  the  territory,  in  regard  to  other  nations;  the 
actual  organizations  and  classes  of  society ;  the  influ- 
ences of  peculiar  religious,  civil,  or  political  mstitutioos ; 
the  dangers,  as  well  as  the  difficulties,  of  the  times ;  the 
degrees  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  pervading  the  mass 
of  society ;  the  national  temperament,  and  even  the  pit- 
mate  and  products  of  the  soil ;  the  cold  and  thoughtful  ' 
gravity  of  the  north ;  'and  the  warm  and  mercurial 
e^cit^ility  of  tropical  or  southern  re^ons ;  all  these 
may,  and  probably  will,  introduce  modifications  of  piin? 
ciple,  as  well  as  of  opmion,  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  justify,  or  to  over- 
throw. 
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§  295.  Without  lajdng  aoy  stress  upon  theoretical 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  every  civilized  society  has  uniformly  fixed,  modi- 
fied, and  regulated  the  right  of  suffrage  for  itself 
according  to  its  own  fiee  will  and  pleasure.  Every 
constitution  of  government  in  these  United  States  has 
assumed,  as  a  fiindamental  principle,  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  state  to  alter,  abolish,  and  modify  the  form 
of  its  own  government,  accordiog  to  the  sovereign  pleas- 
ure of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  people  of  each  state 
have  gone  much  farther,  and  settled  a  far  more  critical 
question,  by  deciding,  who  shall  be  the  voters,  entiUed 
to  approve  and  reject  the  constitution  fiamed  by  a  dele- 
gated body  under  their  direction.  In  the  adoption  of 
no  state  constitution  has  the  assent  been  asked  of  any, 
but  the  qualified  voters ;  and  women,  and  minors,  and 
other  persons,  not  recognised  as  voters  by  existing 
laws,  have  been  studiously  excluded.  And  yet  the 
constitution  has  been  deemed  entirely  obligatory  upon 
them,  as  well  as  upon  the  minority,  who  voted  against 
iL  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  how  little,  even  in  the 
most  free  of  republican  governments,  any  abstract  right 
of  suffrage,  or  any  original  and  indefeasible  privilege, 
has  been  recognised  in  practice.  If  this  consideration 
does  not  satisfy  our  minds,  it  at  least  wiU  prepare  us 
to  presume,  that  there  may  be  an  almost  infinite  diver- 
sity m  the  established  right  of  voting,  without  any  state 
b«ng  able  to  assert,  that  its  own  mode  is  exclusively 
founded  in  natural  justice,  or  is  most  conformable  to 
sound  policy,  or  is  best  adapted  to  the  public  security. 
It  will  teach  us,  that  the  question  is  necessarily  com- 
plex and  intricate  in  its  own  nature,  and  is  scarcely 
susceptible  of  any  simple  solution,  which  shall  rigidly 
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apply  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  mter- 
ests  and  the  feelings,  the  institutions  and  the  manners 
of  ^  nations.  What  may  best  promote  the  public  weal, 
and  secure  the  pubhc  liberty,  and  advance  the  public 
prosperity  in  one  age  or  nation,  may  totally  fail  of  similar 
results  under  local,  physical,  or  moral  predicaments 
essentially  different. 

§  296.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  immediate 
objects  of  these  Commentaries  to  take  a  general  surrey 
of  the  various  modifications,  under  which  the  right  cS 
suffrage,  either  m  relation  to  laws,  or  magistracy,  or 
even  judicial  controversies,  has  appeared  in  different 
nations  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  examples 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  ancient  times,  and  of  England 
in  modem  times,  will  be  found  most  instructive.  In 
England,  the  qualifications  of  voters,  as  also  the  modes 
of  representation,  are  various,  and  framed  upon  no 
common  principle.  The  counties  are  represented  by 
knights,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands,  who  are 
freeholders ;  the  boroughs  and  cities  are  represented 
by  citizens  and  burgesses,  or  others  chosen  by  the 
citizens  or  burgesses,  according  to  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  custom,  or  by  the  respective  charters  and 
by-laws  of  each  borough,  or  city.  In  these,  the 
right  of  voting  is  almost  infinitely  varied  and  modified. 
In  the  American  colonies,  under  their  charters  and 
laws,  no  uniform  rules  in  regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
existed.  In  some  of  the  colonies  the  course  of  the 
parent  country  was  closely  followed,  so  that  freehold- 
ers alone  were  voters  ;  in  oihers  a  very  near  approach 
was  made  to  universal  suffrage  among  the  males  of 
competent  age ;  and  in  others,  again,  a  middle  princi- 
ple was  adopted,  which  made  taxation  and  voting  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  or  annexed  to  it  the  qualifi- 
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cation  of  holdiiig  some  ^)ersoQal  estate,  or  the  pririlege 
of  hang  a  freeman,  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  fireman  of 
the  town  or  corporation.  When  the  revolution  brought 
about  the  separation  of  the  colonies,  and  they  formed 
themselves  into  independent  atates,  a  very  striking 
diversity  was  observable  in  the  original  constitutions 
adopted  by  them ;  and  a  like  diversity  has  pervaded 
all  die  constitutions  of  the  new  states,  which  haVe  since 
groi^  up,  and  all  the  revised  constitutions  of  the  old 
atates,  which  have  received  the  final  ratification  o(  the 
people.  In  some  of  the  states  the  right  of  sofi^rage 
depends  upon  a  certain  length  of  residence,  and  pay- 
ment of  taxes ;  in  others,  upon  mere  citizenship  and 
residence;  in  others,  upon  the  possesion  of  a  freehold, 
or  some  estate  of  a  particular  value,  or  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  or  performance  of  some  public  duty, 
such  as  service  in  die  militia,  or  on  the  highways. 
In  no  two  of  these  state  constitutions  will  it  be  foimd, 
that  the  qnalific^oos  of  the  voters  are  setded  vpon  &t6 
same  ui^orm  basis.  So  that  we  hare  the  most 
abundant  proofs,  that  among  a  free  and  enUghtened 
people,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  estalriishing  their 
own  forms  of  government,  and  the  rights  of  their  own 
voters,  the  question,  as  to  the  due  regulation  ct  thfi 
qnalificatioaa,  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  mere  state 
poHcy,  and  varied  to  meet  the  wants,  to  suit  the  preju- 
dices, and  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  majority.  An 
absolute,  indefeasible  right  to  elect,  or  be  elected, 
seems  never  to  have  been  asserted  on  one  side,  or 
denied  on  the  other ;  but  the  subject  has  been  freely 
canvassed,  as  one  of  mere  civil  pohty,  to  be  arranged 
upon  such  a  basis,  as  the  majority  might  deem  expe- 
chent  with  reference  to  the  moral,  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  particular  state. 
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'  ^  297.  It  was  under  this  known  diversity  of  consti- 
tutional provisions  in  regard  to  state  elections,  that  the 
convention,  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  Union, 
was  assembled.  The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  very  justly  regarded,  as  a  fundamental  article  of  a 
rcpublicao  government.  It  was  incumbent  on  the 
convention,  therefore,  to  de6ne  and  establish  this  right 
in  the  constitution.  To  have  left  it  open  for  the  occa- 
sional regulation  of  congress  would  have  been  improper, 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  To  have  submitted  it 
to  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  states  would  have 
been  improper  for  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reasoB,  that  it  would  have  rendered  too  depen- 
dent on  the  state  governments  that  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the 
people  alone.  Two  modes  of  providing  for  the  right 
of  suiFrage  in  the  choice  of  representadves  were  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  that  body.  One  was  to 
devise  some  plan,  which  should  operate  uniformly  in  all 
the  states,  on  a  common  principle ;  the  other  was  to 
conform  to  the  existing  diversities  in  the  states,  thus 
creating  a  mixed  mode  of  representation.  In  favour  of 
the  former  course,  it  might  be  urged,  that  all  the  states 
ought,  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  be  represented  equally;  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  qualification 
of  the  voters,  who  would  thus  express  the  same  public 
opinion  of  the  same  body  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Union ;  that,  if  freeholders  alone  in  one  state  chose  the 
representatives,  and  in  another  all  male  citizens  of 
competent  age,  and  in  another  all  freemen  of  particu- 
lar towns  or  corporations,  and  in  another  all  taxed 
inhabitants,  it  would  be  obvious,  that  diflerent  inter- 
ests and  classes  would  obtain  exclusive  representatioas 
Abr.  3S 
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ID  different  states ;  and  thus  the  great  object  of  the 
coostituiion,  the  promolion  of  the  general  welfare  and 
commoa  defence,  might  be  unduly  checked  and  ob- 
structed ;  that  a  uniform  priaciple  would  at  least  have 
this  recommendation,  that  It  could  create  do  well-, 
founded  jealousies  among  the  different  states,  and 
would  be  most  likely  to  satisfy  the  body  of  the  people 
by  its  perfect  fairness,  its  permanent  equahty  of  opera- 
tion, and  its  entire  independence  of  all  local  legislation, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  state  laws,  or  of  amendments 
to  state  constitutions! 

^  298.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  m  &- 
TOur  of  the  latter  course,  that  the  reducing  of  the  differ- 
ent qualifications,  ahready  exisiing  in  the  different  states, 
to  one  uniform  rule,  would  have  been-  a  very  difficult 
task,  even  to  the  convention  itself,  and  would  be  dis- 
satisfactory to  the  people  of  different  states.  It  would 
not  be  very  easy  for  the  convention  to  frame  any  rule, 
which  would  satisfy  the  scruples,  the  prejudices,  or  the 
judgments  of  a  majority  of  its  own  members.  It  would 
Dot  be  easy  to  induce  Virginia  to  give  up  the  exclusive 
right  of  freeholders  to  vote ;  or  Rhode-Island,  or  Con- 
necticut, the  exclusive  right  of  freemen  to  vote;  or 
Massachusetts,  the  right  of  persons  possessing  a  given 
value  of  personal  property  to  vote ;  or  other  states,  the 
right  of  persons  paying  taxes,  or  having  a  fixed  residence, 
to  vote.  The  subject  itself  was  not  susceptible  of  any 
very  exact  hmitations  upon  any  general  reasoning.  The 
circumstances  of  different  states  might  create  great  di- 
versities m  the  practical  operation  of  any  uniform  sys- 
tem. And  the  natural  attachments,  which  long  babit  and 
usage  had  sanctioned,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
I  right,  would  enlist  all  the  feelings,  and  interests,  and 
opiiuons  of  every  state  against  any  substantial  change 
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ia  its  own  institutions.  A  great  embarrassment  would 
be  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution  itself,  « hich  perhaps  would  thus  be  put  at  haz- 
ard, upon  the  mere  ground  of  theoretical  propriety. 

^  299.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  conTention,  this  latter 
reasoning  seems  to  have  obtained  a  decisive  influence, 
and  to  have  established  the  final  result ;  and  it  was  ac* 
cordingly  declared,  in  the  clause  under  consideration, 
that  "  the  electors  in  each  state  sbaJl  have  the  qualifica* 
tions  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislature."  Upon  this  clause  (which  was 
finally  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote)  the  Federalist  has 
remarked,  **  the  provision  made  by  the  convention  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best,  thftt  lay  within  their  option.  It  must 
be  satisfactory  to  every  state,  because  it  is  conformable 
to  the  standard  already  established  by  the  state  itself.  It 
will  be  safe  to  the  United  States,  because,  being  fixed 
by  the  state  constitutions,  It  is  not  alterable  by  the 
state  governments ;  and  it  cannot  be  feared,  that  the 
people  of  the  states  will  alter  this  part  of  their  constitu- 
tions in  such  a  manner,  as  to  abridge  the  rights  secur- 
ed to  them  by  the  federal  constitution.'Hpr'f  <■..--—   ■:    ■ 

^300.  In  the  third  place,  the  term  of 'service  of 
representatives.  In  order  to  ensure  permanent  safety  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  other  guards  are  indispensa- 
ble, besides  those,  which  are  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  representation.  If,  when  the  le- 
gislature is  once  chosen,it  is  perpetual,  or  may  lastduriog 
the  life  of  the  representatives ;  and  in  case  of  death,  or  re- 
nguatioQ  only,  the  vacancy  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  elec- 
tion of  new  representatives ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
in  such  cases  there  will  he  but  a  very  slight  check  up- 
on their  acts,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  such  cases, 
if  the  legislative  body  should  be  once  corrupted,  the  evil 
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would  be  past  all  remedy,  at  least  without  some  violent 
revolution,  or  extraordinary  calamity.  But,  when  dif- 
ferent legislative  bodies  are  to  succeed  each  other  at 
short  intervals,  if  the  people  disapprove  of  the  present, 
they  may  rectify  its  faults,  by  the  silent  exercise  of  their 
power  in  the  succeeding  election.  Besides ;  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  which  is  sure  to  be  separated  again,  and 
its  members  soon  return  to  private  life,  will  feel  its  own 
interests,  as  well  as  duties,  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
community  at  large.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  laid 
down  as  a  fundamental  axiom  of  republican  govern- 
ments, that  there  must  be  a  dependence  on,  and  re- 
sponsibility to,  the  people,  on  the  part  of  the  represen- 
tative, which  shall  constantly  exert  an  inHuence  upon 
his  acts  and  opinions,  and  produce  a  sympathy  between 
him  and  his  constituents.  If,  when  he  is  once  elected, 
he  holds  his  place  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  or 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  will 
be  htde  effective  control  exercised  upon  him ;  and  he 
will  soon  learn  to  disregard  the  wishes,  the  interests, 
and  even  the  rights  of  his  constituents,  whenever  they 
interfere  with  his  own  selhsh  pursuits  and  objects. 
When  appointed,  he  may  not,  indeed,  consider  himself, 
as  exclusively  their  representative,  bound  by  their.opin- 
ions,  and  devoted  to  (heir  peculiar  local  interests, 
although  they  may  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  good 
of  the  Union.  He  ought  rather  to  deem  himself  a  repre- 
sentative of  die  nation,  and  bound  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  to  consult  for  the  general  safety. 
But  still  in  a  just  sense,  he  ought  to  feel  his  responsi- 
bility to  them,  and  to  act  for  them  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  people;  and  to  deem  himself,  in  an  emphatic 
manner,  their  defender,  and  their  iriend. 
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^  301.  Frequent  electioDs  are  unquestionably  the 
soundest,  if  not  the  sole  policy,  by  which  this  depend- 
ence and  sympathy  and  responsibility  can  be  effectual- 
ly secured.  But  the  question,  what  degree  of  frequen- 
cy is  best  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object,  is  not 
susceptible  of  any  precise  and  universal  answer,  and 
must  essentially  depend  upon  very  different  considera- 
tions in  different  nations,  and  vary  with  their  size,  their 
age,  their  condidon,  their  institutions,  and  their  local 
peculiarides. 

§  302.  Without  pretending  to  go  into  a  complete 
survey  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  the  frequency 
of  elections  may  be  materially  affected,  as  matter  of 
policy,  by  the  extent  of  the  population  and  territory  of 
a  country,  the  concentration  or  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  nature  of  the  pursuits,  and  employments,  and 
engagements  of  the  people ;  and  by  the  local  and  politi- 
cal situation  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  contiguous  na- 
tions. If  the  government  be  of  small  extent,  or  be  con- 
centrated in  a  single  city,  it  will  be  far  more  easy  for 
the  citizens  to  choose  their  rulers  frequently,  and  to 
change  them  without  mischief,  than  it  would  be,  if  the 
territory  were  large,  the  population  sparse,  and  the  means 
of  intercourse  few,  and  Hable  to  interruption.  If  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  to  vote,  reside  in  towns  and  villages, 
there  will  be  little  inconvenience  in  assembling  them  to- 
gether at  a  short  notice  to  make  a  choice.  It  will  be  far 
otherwise,  if  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  large 
territory,  and  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  like  the 
planters  and  fanners  of  the  southern  and  western  states, 
who  must  meet  at  adistance  from  their  respective  homes, 
and  at  some  common  place  of  assembling.  In  cases  of 
this  sort,  the  sacrifice  of  time  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object,  thff  expenses  of  the  journey,  the  imperfect 
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means  of  communication,  the  slow  progress  of  inter- 
changes of  opinion,  would  naturally  diminish  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  sufiFrage.  There  would  be  great 
danger,  under  such  circumstances,  that  there  would 
grow  up  a  general  indifference  or  inattention  to  elec- 
tions, if  they  were  frequent,  since  they  would  create 
litUe  interest,  and  would  involve  heavy  charges  and 
burthens.  The  nature  of  the  pursuits  and  employments 
of  the  people  must  also  have  great  influence  in  settling 
the  question.  If  the  mass  of  the  citizens  are  engaged 
in  employments,  which  take  tliem  away  for  a  long  peri- 
od from  home,  such  as  employment  in  the  whale  and 
cod  fisheries,  in  the  fur-trade,  in  foreign  and  distant 
commerce,  in  periodical  caravans,  or  in  other  pursuits, 
which  require  constant  attention,  or  long  continued  la- 
bours at  particular  seasons;  it  is  obvious,  that  frequent 
elections,  which  should  interfere  with  their  primary  in- 
terests and  objects,  would  be  at  once  inconvenient,  op- 
pressive, and  unequal.  They  would  enable  the  few  to 
obtain  a  complete  triumph  and  ascendency  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state  over  the  many.  Besides ;  the  frequen- 
cy of  elections  must  be  subject  to  other  considerations, 
affecting  the  general  comfort  and  convenience,  as  well 
of  rulers,  as  of  electors.  In  the  bleak  regions  of  Lapland, 
and  the  farther  north,  and  in  the  sultry  and  protracted 
heats  of  the  south,  a  due  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
travelling.  If  the  territory  be  large,  the  representatives 
must  come  from  great  distances,  and  are  liable  to  be 
retarded  by  all  the  varieties  of  climate,  and  geological 
features  of  the  country ;  by  drifts  of  impassable  snows ; 
by-  sudden  inundations ;  by  chsuns  of  mountains ;  by 
extensive  prairies;  by  numerous  streams;  by  sandy 
deserts. 
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§  303.  The  task  of  legislation,  too,  is  exceedingly 
diETerent  in  a  small  state,  from  what  it  is  in  a  large  one ; 
in  a  stale  engaged  in  a  single  pursuit,  or  living  in  pas- 
toral simplicity,  from  what  it  is  in  a  state  engaged  in 
the  infinitely  varied  employments  of  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, and  commerce,  where  enterprise  and  capital 
rapidly  circulate  and  new  legislation  is  constantly  re- 
quired by  the  new  fortunes  of  society.  A  single  week 
might  suffice  for  the  ordinary  legislation  of  a  state  of 
the  territorial  extent  of  Rhode-Island;  while  several 
months  would  scarcely  suffice  for  that  of  New- York. 
In  Great-Britain  a  half  year  is  consumed  in  legislation 
for  its  diversified  interests  and  occupations;  while  a 
week  would  accomplish  all,  that  belongs  to  that  of  Lap- 
land or  of  Greenland,  of  the  narrow  republic  of  Geneva, 
or  of  the  subordinate  principalities  of  Germany.  Athens 
might  legislate,  without  obstructing  the  daily  course  of 
common  business,  for  her  own  meagre  territory ;  but 
when  Rome  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the 
year  seemed  too  short  for  all  the  exigencies  of  her 
sovereignty.  When  she  deliberated  for  a  world,  she 
felt,  thai  legislation,  to  be  wise  or  safe,  must  be  slow 
and  cautious ;  that  knowledge,  as  well  as  power,  was 
indispensable  for  the  just  government  of  her  prov- 
inces. 

^304.  Ag^n;, the  local  position  of  a  nation  in  re- 
gard to  other  nations  may  require  very  different  courses 
of  legislation,  and  very  different  intervals  of  elections, 
from  what  would  be  dictated  by  a  sense  of  its  own  in- 
terest and  convenience  under  other  circumstances.  If 
it  is  surrounded  by  powerful  and  wariike  neighbours,  its 
own  government  must  be  invested  with  proportionately 
prompt  means  to  act,  and  to  legislate,  in  order  to  repel 
aggressions,  and  secure  its  own    rights.      Frequent 
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changes  in  the  public  councils  might  not  only  leave  it 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  having  no  efficient  body  in 
existence  to  act  upon  any  sudden  emergency,  but  also, 
by  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  necessarily  growing  out 
of  these  changes,  introduce  imbecility,  irresolution,  and 
the  want  of  due  information  into  those  councils.  Men, 
to  act  with  vigour  and  effect,  must  have  time  to  mature 
measures,  and  judgment  and  experience,  as  to  the  best 
method  of  applying  them.  They  must  not  be  hurried 
on  to  their  conclusions  by  the  passions,  or  the  fears  of 
the  .multitude.  They  must  deliberate,  as  well  as  re- 
solve. If  the  power  drops  from  their  hands  before 
ihej  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  any  system  into  full 
effect,  or  even  to  put  it  on  its  trial,  it  is  impossible,  .that 
foreign  nations  should  not  be  able,  by  intrigues,  by 
false  alarms,  and  by  corrupt  influences,  to  defeat  the 
wisest  measures  of  the  best  patriots. 

^  305.  One  other  consideration  of  a  general  nature 
deserves  attention.  It  is,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
constantly  recurring  elections  afford  a  great  security  to 
])ublic  liberty,  they  are  not,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
some  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  a  formidable  na- 
ture. The  very  frequency  of  elections  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  create  agitations  and  dissensions  in  the  public 
mind ;  to  nourish  factions,  and  encourage  resUessness ; 
to  favour  rash  innovations  in  domestic  legislation  and 
public  policy;  and  to  produce  violent  {md  sudden 
changes  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  founded 
upon  temporary  excitements  and  prejudices. 

§  306.  It  is  plain,  that  some  of  the  considerations, 
which  have  been  stated,  must  apply  with  very  different 
force  to  the  condition  and  interests  of  different  states ; 
and  they  demonstrate,  if  not  the  absurdity,  at  least  the 
impolicy  of  laying  down  any  general  maxim,  as  to  the 
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frequeDcy  of  elections  to  legislative,  or  other  offices. 
There  is  quite  as  much  absurdity  in  laying  down,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  where  annual  electbna  end,  tyranny 
begins,  as  there  is  in  saying,  that  tbe  people  are  free, 
only  while  they  are  choosing  their  representatives,  and 
slaves  during  the  whole  period  <^  their  service. 

^  307.  The  reasons,  which  finally  prevailed  in  the 
convention  and  elsewhere  in  favour  ofbiennial  elections 
in  preference  to  any  other  period,  may  be  airanged  un- 
der the  following  heads : 

■  ^  306.  In  tbe  first  place,  an  argument  may  prop- 
eriy  be  drawn  fi'om  the  extent  of  the  country  to  be 
governed.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States 
wiU  require  the  representatives  to  travel  from  great 
dJBtaoces ;  and  the  arrangements,  rend^^d  necessary 
by  that  circumstance,  will  furni$h  much  more  seriotis 
(^jectitHis  with  men  fit  hr  this  service,  if  limited  to  a 
angle  year,  than  if  extended  to  two  years.  Annual 
dectitms  might  be  very  well  adapted  to  tbe  state  legis- 
latures from  the  facility  of  convening  the  members,  and 
firom  the  famiUarity  of  tbe  people  with  ali  the  general 
objects  of  local  legislation,  when  they  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  If,  when 
convened,  the  term  of  congress  were  of  short  duration, 
there  would  scarcely  be  time  properly  to  examine  a^td 
mature  measures.  A  new  election  might  intervene  be- 
fore there  had  been  an  opportunity  to  interchange 
opinions  and  acquire  the  informadon  indispensable  for 
wise  and  salutary  action.  Much  of  the  business  of  the 
national  legislature  must  necessarily  be  postponed  be<- 
yond  a  single  session';  and  if  new  men  are  to  come 
every  year,  a  great  part  of  the  information  already  ac- 
cumulated will  be  lost,  or  be  unav(»dably  open  for  re- 
examination before  any  vote  can  be  properly  had. 

Abr.  39 
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§  309.  In  the  next  place,  however  well  founded 
the  maxim  may  be,  that  where  no  other  circumstances 
affect  the  case,  the  greater  the  power  is,  the  shorter 
ought  to  be  its  duration ;  and  conversely,  the  smaller 
the  power,  the  more  safely  its  duration  may  be  pro- 
tracted ;  that  maxim,  if  it  applies  at  all  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  is  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
the  period  of  service  beyond  that  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. The  powers  of  congress  are  few  and  Umit.ed, 
and  of  a  national  character  ;  those  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures are  general,  and  have  few  positive  limitations.  -If 
annual  elections  are  safe  for  a  state ;  biennial  elections 
would  not  be  less  safe  for  the  United  States.  No  just 
objection,  then,  could  arise  from  this  source,  upon  any 
notion,  that  there  would  be  a  more  perfect  security  for 
public  liberty  in  annual  than  in  biennial  elections. 

^  310.  But  a  far  more  important  consideration  grows 
out  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  powers  of  congress. 
The  aim  of  every  political  constitution  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  first,  to  obtEun  for  rulers  men,  who  possess  most 
wisdom  to  discern,  and  most  virtue  to  pursue,  the  com- 
mon good  of  society  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  take 
the  most  effectual  precautions  for  keeping  them  virtu- 
ous, whilst  they  continue  to  hold  their  public  trust. 
Frequent  elections  have,  without  question,  a  tendency 
to  accomplish  the  latter  object.  But  too  great  a  fre- 
quency will,  almost  invariably,  defeat  the  former  object, 
and,  in  most  cases,  put  at  hazard  the  latier.  As  has 
been  already  intimated,  it  has  a  tendency  to  introduce 
faction,  and  rash  counsels,  and  passionate  appeals  to 
the  prejudices,  rather  than  to  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  people.  And  we  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that 
faction  and  enthusiasm  are  the  instruments,  by  which 
popular  governments  are  destroyed.      It  operates  also, 
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as  a  great  discouragement  upon  suitable  candidates 
offering  themselves  for  the  public  service.  They  can 
have  little  opportunity  to  establish  a  solid  reputatioQ,  as 
statesmen  or  patriots,  when  their  schemes  are  liable  to 
be  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  demagogues,  who  may 
create  injurious  suspicions,  and  even  displace  them  from 
office,  before  their  measures  are  fairly  tried.  And  they 
are  apt  to  grow  weary  of  continued  appeals  to  vindi- 
cate their  character  and  conduct  at  the  polls,  since  suc- 
cess, however  triumphant,  is  of  such  short  duration,  and 
confidence  is  so  easily  loosened.  These  considerations, 
which  are  always  of  some  weight,  are  especially  appli- 
cable to  services  in  a  national  legislature,  at  a  distance 
from  the  constituents,  and  in  cases,  where  a  great  varie- 
ty of  information,  not  easily  accessible,  is  indispensable 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  conduct  and  votes  of 
representatives. 

§  311.  But  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  the  na- 
tionid  government  require  far  more  experience  and 
knowledge,  than  what  may  be  thought  requisite  in  the 
members  of  a  state  le^slature.  For  the  latter  a  know- 
ledge of  local  interests  and  opinions  may  ordinarily  suf- 
fice. But  it  is  far  different  with  a  member  of  congress. 
He  is  to  legislate  for  the  interest  and  welfare,  not  of 
one  state  only,  but  of  all  the  states.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  he  comes  to  the  task  with  an  upright  intention  and 
sound  judgment,  but  he  must  have  a  competent  degree 
of  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects,  on  which  he  is  called 
to  legislate ;  and  he  must  have  skill,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  applying  it.  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  acquired,  but 
by  long  experience  and  tndning  in  the  nadonal  coun- 
cUs.  The  period  of  service  ought,  therefore,  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  variety  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical skill,  which  the  duties  of  the  station  demand. 
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§  3 1 2.  And  this  leads  us  naturally  to  another  remark ; 
and  that  is,  that  a  due  exercise  of  some  of  the  powers 
confided  -to  the  house  of  representatives,  even  in  its 
most  nEUTow  functions,  require,  that  the  members  should 
at  least  be  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  power 
of  impeachment  could  scarcely  be  exerted  with  eflfect 
by  any  body,  wluch  had  not  a  legislative  life  of  such  a 
period.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  begin  and  end  an  impeachment  at  a  single  an- 
nual session.  And  the  effect  of  a  change  of  members 
during  its  prosecution  would  be  attended  with  no  in- 
considerable embarrassment  and  inconvenience.  If  the 
power  is  ever  lo  be  exerted,  so  as  to  bring  great  of- 
fenders to  justice,  there  must  be  a  prolonged  legislative 
term  of  office,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency.  One  year 
will  not  suffice  to  detect  guilt,  and  to  pursue  it  to  con- 
viction. 

(j  313.  Again;  the  house  of  representatives  is  to  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  elections  of  its  own  members. 
Now,  if  but  one  legislative  session  is  to  be  held  in  a  , 
year,  and  more  than  one  cannot  ordinarily  be  presumed 
convenient  or  proper,  spurious  elections  cannot  be  in^ 
restigated  and  annulled  in  time  to  have  a  due  effect. 
The  sitting  member  must  either  hold  his  seat  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  investigation,  or  he  must  be 
suspended  during  the  same  period.  In  either  case  the 
pubhc  mischief  will  be  very  great.  The  uniform  prac- 
tice has  been  to  allow  the  member,  who  is  returned,  to 
hold  his  seat  and  vote,  until  he  is  displaced  by  the  or- 
der of  the  house,  after  full  investigation.  I^  then,  a 
return  can  be  obtained,  no  matter  by  what  means,  the 
iireguiar  member  is  sure  of  holding  bis  seat,  until  a 
long  period  has  elapsed,  (for  that  is  indispensable  to  - 
auy  thorough  investigation  of  facts  arising  at  great  dis<- 
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tances ;)  and  thus  a  rery  pernicious  encouragsment  is 
given  to  the  use  of  unlawful  means  for  obtaining  irregu- 
lar returns,  and  fraudulent  elections. 

^314.  There  is  one  other  consiileration,  not  without 
its  weight  in  all  questions  of  this  nature.  Where  elec- 
tions are  very  frequent,  a  few  of  the  members,  as  hap- 
pens in  all  such  assemblies,  will  possess  superior  talents ; 
will,  by  frequent  re-elections,  become  members  of  long 
standing ;  will  become  thoroughly  masters  of  the  public 
business ;  and  thus  will  acquire  a  preponderating  and 
undue  infiuence,  of  which  they  will  naturally  be  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves.  The  great  bulk  of  the  house 
will  be  composed  of  new  members,  who  will  necessa- 
lily  be  inexperienced,  diffident,  and  undisciplined,  and 
thus  be  subjected  to  the  superior  ability  and  informa- 
tion of  the  veteran  le^slators.  If  biennial  elections 
would  have  no  more  cogent  effect,  than  to  diminish  the 
amoutit  of  this  inequality  ;  to  guard  unsuspecting  con- 
fidence eg-^nst  the  snares,  which  may  be  set  for  it ;  and 
to  stimulate  a  watchful  and  ambitious  responsibility,  it 
would  have  a  decisive  advantage  over  mere  annual 
elections. 

^  315.  Such  were  some  of  the  reasons,  which  pro- 
duced, on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
and  ultimately  of  the  people  themselves,  an  approbation 
of  biennial  elections.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
the  sound  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  provision.  But 
looking  back  to  the  period,  when  the  constitution  was 
upon  its  passage,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
alarms,  vrith  which  the  pubUc  mind  was  on  this  subject 
attempted  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  repeatedly  ui^ed 
in  and  out  of  the  state  conventions,  that  biennial  elec- 
tions were  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty ;  and  that 
congress  might  perpetuate  itself,  and  reign  wilh  abso- 
lute power  over  the  nation. 
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^  dl6.  Id  the  next  place,  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  elected.  The  constitudcm  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows :  "  No  person  shall  be  a  representatire,  who 
**  shall  not  have  attamed  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
**  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 
"  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
**  that  state,  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

§  317.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  due 
quahficatioQS  of  representatives,  like  that,  as  to  the  due 
qualifications  of  electors  m  a  govemment,  is  susceptible, 
in  its  own  nature,  of  very  different  answers,  according 
to  the  habits,  institutions,  mterests,  and  local  peculiari- 
ties of  different  nations.  It  is  a  point,  upon  which  we 
can  anive  at  no  universal  rule,  which  will  accomodate 
itself  to  the  welfare  and  wants  of  every  people,  with  the 
same  proportionate  advantages.  The  great  objects  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  represen- 
tatives, fidelity,  sound  judgment,  competent  information, 
and  mcorruptible  independence.  The  best  modes,  by 
which  these  objects  can  be  attained,  are  matters  of  dis- 
cussion and  reasoning,  and  essentially  dependent  upon 
a  Isffge  and  enlightened  survey  of  the  human  character 
and  passions,  as  developed  in  the  different  stages  of 
dvilized  society.  There  is  great  room,  therefore,  for 
diversities  of  judgment  and  opinion  upon  a  subject  so 
comprehensive  and  variable  in  its  elements.  It  would 
be  matter  of  surprise,  if  doctrines  essentially  different, 
nay,  even  (Opposite  to  each  other,  should  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  maintained  by  political  writers, 
equally  eminent  and  able.  Upon  questions  of  civil 
policy,  and  the  fundamental  structure  of  governments, 
there  has  hitherto  been  too  litde  harmony  of  opinion 
among  the  greatest  men  to  encourage  any  hope,  that 
the  future  wilt  be  less  Ihiitful  in  dissonances,  than  the 
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past  In  the  practice  of  governments,  a  very  great 
diversity  of  qualifications  has  been  insisted  on,  as  pre- 
requisites of  office ;  and  this  alone  would  demonstrate^ 
that  there  is  not  admitted  to  exist  any  common  stan- 
dard  of  superior  excellence,  adapted  to  all  ages,  and  all 
nations. 

^  318.  Among  the  American  colonies  antecedent  to 
the  revolution,  a  great  diversity  of  qualifications  existed ; 
and  the  state  constitutions,  subsequently  formed,  by  no 
means  lessen  that  diversity.  Some  insist  upon  a  free- 
hdd,  or  other  property,  of  a  certain  value ;  others  re- 
quire a  certain  period  of  residence,  and  citizenship  only ; 
others  require  a  freehold  only ;  others  a  payment  of 
taxes,  or  an  equivalent ;  others,  again,  mix  up  all  the 
various  qualifications  of  property,  residence,  citizenship, 
and  taxation,  or  substitute  some  of  these,  as  equivalents 
for  others. 

§  319.  The  existing  qualifications  in  the  states  being 
then  so  various,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  best  course 
vould  have  been,  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  states  re- 
spectively, in  regard  to  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
their  own  legislatures.  And  this  course  might  not  have 
been  open  to  serious  objections.  But,  as  the  quaUfica* 
tions  of  members  were  thought  to  be  less  carefully  de- 
fiined  in  the  state  constitutions,  and  more  susceptible  of 
uniformity,  than  those  of  the  electors,  the  subject  was 
thought  proper  for  regulation  by  the  convention.  And 
it  is  observable,  that  the  positive  qualifications  are  few 
and  simple.  They  ,respect  only  age,  citizensh^,  and 
inhabitancy.  .  V-       /   -  J  L  0 

§  320.  First,  in  re^;ard  to  age.  The  representative 
must  have  attained  twenty-five  years.  And  certainly 
to  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made.  If  expe- 
rience, or  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  be  of  value  in  the  na- 
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tional  councils,  ij  can  scarcely  be  pretended,  that  an 
earlier  age  could  afTord  a  certain  guaranty  for  either. 
That  some  qualification  of  age  ie  proper,  no  ooe  will 
dispute.  No  one  will  contend,  that  persoos,  who  are 
minors,  ought  to  be  eligible ;  or,  that  those,  who  have 
not  attained  manhood,  so  as  to  be  entitled  by  the  com- 
mon taw  to  dispose  of  their  persons,  or  estates,  at  their 
own  will,  would  be  fit  depositaries  of  the  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  rights,  persons,  and  property  of  others. 
Would  the  mere  attainment  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
be  a  more  proper  qualification  ?  AU  just  reasoning 
would  be  against  it.  The  characters  and  passions  of 
young  men  can  scM^ely  be  understood  at  the  moment 
of  their  majority.  They  are  then  new  to  the  rights  c^ 
self-government ;  warm  in  their  passions ;  ardent  in 
their  expectations ;  and,  just  escaping  from  pupilage, 
are  strongly  tempted  to  discard  the  lessons  of  caution, 
which  riper  years  inculcate.  What  they  will  become, 
remains  to  be  seen ;  and  four  years  beyond  that  period 
is  but  a  very  short  space,  in  which  to  try  their  virtues, 
develope  their  talents,  enlarge  their  resources,  and^vo 
them  a  practical  insight  into  the  business  of  life  ade- 
quate to  their  own  immediate  wants  and  dudes.  Can 
the  interests  of  others  be  safely  confided  to  those,  who 
have  yet  to  learn,  bow  to  take  care  of  their  own  ?  The 
British  constitution  has,  indeed,  provided  only  for  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  not  being  oninors ; 
and  illustrious  instances  have  occurred  to  show,  that 
great  statesmen  may  be  formed  even  during  their  mi- 
nority. But  such  instances  are  rare ;  they  are  to  be 
looked  at  as  prodigies,  rather  than  as  examples ;  as  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  a  peculiar  education  and  char- 
acter, and  a  hot-bed  precocity,  in  a  monarchy,  rather 
than  as  the  sound  and  thi^y  growth  of  the  open  air, 
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and  the  bracing  hardihood  of  a  republic  In  the  con- 
Tendon  this  qualification,  as  to  age,  did  not  pass  without 
a  struggle.  It  was  originally  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven 
states  agEUQst  three,  one  being  divided ;  though  it  was 
ultimately  adopted  without  a  division.  In  the  state 
conventions  it  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  any  im- 
portant topic  of  debate. 

^321.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  citizenship.  It  is  re- 
quired, that  the  representative  shall  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  seven  years.  Upon  the  propri- 
ety of  excluding  aliens  from  eligibility,  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  room  for.debate;  for  there  could  be  no 
security  for  a  due  administration  of  any  government  by 
persons,  whose  interests  and  connexions  were  foreign, 
and  who  owed  no  permanent  allegiance  to  it,  and  had 
no  permanent  stake  in  its  measures  or  operations.  For- 
eign mlluence,  of  the  most  corrupt  and  mischievous 
nature,  could  not  fail  to  make  its  way  into  the  public 
'  councils,  if  there  were  no  guard  against  the  introduction 
of  alien  representatives.  It  has  accordingly  been  a  fun- 
damental policy  of  most,  if  not  of  all  free  states,  to  ex- 
clude all  foreigners  from  holding  offices  in  the  state. 
The  only  practical  question  would  seem  to  be,  whether 
foreigners,  even  after  naturalization,  should  be  eligible 
as  representatives ;  and  if  so,  what  is  a  siutable  period 
of  citizenship  for  the  allowance  of  the  privilege.  In 
England,  all  aliens  bom,  unless  naturaUzed,  were  origi- 
nally excluded  from  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  now,  by 
positive  legislation,  no  alien,  though  naturalized,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  a  member  of  either  bouse  of  parhament. 
A  different  course,  naturally  arising  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  was  adopted  in  the  American 
colonies  antecedent  to  the  revolution,  with  a  view  to 
nvite  emigrations,  and  setdements,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
Ahr.  30 
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the  cultiTatioii  of  their  wild  and  waste  lands.  A  sunilar 
policy  had  since  pervaded  the  state  governments,  and 
had  been  attended  with  so  many  ^vantages,  that  it 
would  have  been  Jmpracticabie  to  enforce  any  total  ex- 
clusion of  naturaUzed  cdtizens  from  office.  In  the  con- 
Tention  it  was  originally  proposed,  that  three  years* 
citizenship  should  constitute  a  quahfication ;  but  that 
was  exchanged  for  seven  years  by  a  vote  of  ten  states 
to  one.  No  objection  seems  even  to  have  been  sug- 
gested against  this  qualification ;  and  hitherto  it  has 
obtained  a  general  acquiescence  or  approbation.  It 
certwnly  subserves  two  important  purposes.  1.  That 
the  constituents  have  a  tiill  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
character  and  merits  of  their  representative.  2.  That 
the  representative  has  a  like  opportunity  of  learning 
the  character,  and  wants,  and  opinions  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

^  322.  Thirdly,  in  regard  to  inhabitancy.  It  is  re- 
quired, that  the  representative  shall,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
The  object  of  this  clause,  doubtless,  was  to  secure  an 
attachment  to,  and  a  just  representation  of,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  in  the  national  councils.  It  was  sup- 
posed, that  an  inhabitant  would  feel  a  deeper  concern, 
and  possess  a  more  enlighented  view  of  the  various 
interests  of  his  constituents,  than  a  mere  stranger.  And, 
at  all  events,  he  would  generally  possess  more  entirely 
their  sympathy  and  confidence.  It  is  observable,  that 
the  inhabitancy  required  is  within  the  state,  and  not 
within  any  particular  district  of  the  state,  in  which  the 
tbember  is  chosen.  In  England,  m  former  times,  it 
was  required,  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  should  be  inhabitants  of  the  places,  for  which 
they  were  chosen.    But  this  was  for  a  long  time  wholly 
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disregarded  in  practice,  and  was  at  length  repealed  by 
statute  of  14  Geo.  3,  ch.  58.  This  circumstance  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  in  parHameatary  history  ;  and  it  es- 
tablishes, in  a  very  striking  manner,  how  little  mere 
theory  can  be  regarded  in  matters  of  government.  It 
was  found  by  experience,  that  boroughs  and  cities  were 
often  better  represented  by  men  of  eminence,  and 
known  patriotism,  who  were  strangers  to  them,  than 
by  those  chosen  from  their  own  vicinage.  And  to  tMs 
very  hour  some  of  the  proudest  names  in  English  his- 
tory, as  patriots  aud  statesmen,  have  been  the  represen- 
tatives of  obscure,  and,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  ignoble 
boroughs. 

^  323.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  under  the 
reasonable  qualifications  estabUsbed  by  (he  constitutioD, 
the  door  of  this  part  of  the  federal  government  is  open 
to  merit  of  every  description,  whether  native  or  adoptive, 
whether  young  or  old,  and  without  regard  to  poverty 
or  wealth,  or  any  particular  profession  of  reU^ons 
faith. 

§  324.  The  next  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  respects  the  apportionment  of  the  represen- 
tatives among  the  states.  It  is  as  follows:  "  Represen- 
**  tatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
"  the  several  states,  which  may  be  included  in  this 
"  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
"  shall  be  determined  by  addmg  to  the  whole  number  of 
"  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
**  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
"  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
"  shall  be  made  within  three  years  af^er  the  first  meet- 
"  ing  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
"  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner 
**  as  they  shall,  by  law,  direct     The  number  of  repre- 
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"  sentatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thou- 
"  aand ;  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  represen- 
"  tatire.  And  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made, 
"  the  state  of  New -Hampshire  shall  be  entided  to  choose 
"three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode-Island  and  Pror- 
"  idence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New- York 
"  six,  New-Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
"  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina  five, 
"  South-Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three." 

§  325.  The  first  apportionment  thus  made,  being  of  a 
temporary  and  fugacious  character,  requires  no  com- 
mentary. The  basis  assumed  was  probably  very  near- 
ly the  same,  which  the  constitution  pointed  out  for  all 
future  apportionments,  or,  at  least,  of  all  the  free  per- 
sons in  the  states. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  question,  how  the  apportion- 
ment should  be  made,  was  one,  upon  which  a  consid- 
erable diversity  of  judgment  might,  and  probably  would, 
exist  Three  leading  principles  of  apportionment  would, 
at  once,  present  themselves.  One  was  to  adopt  the  rule 
already  existing  under  the  confederation ;  that  is,  an 
equality  of  representation  and  vote  by  each  state,  thus 
giving  each  state  a  right  to  send  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  seven  representatives,  and  in  the  determma- 
tion  of  questions,  each  state  to  have  one  vote.  This 
would  naturally  receive  encouragement  from  all  those, 
who  were  attached  to  the  confederation,  and  preferred 
a  mere  league  of  states,  to  a  government  in  any  degree 
national  And  accordingly  it  formed,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  basis  of  what  was  called  the  New-Jersey  Plan. 
This  rule  of  apportionment  met,  however,  with  a  decid- 
ed opposition,  and  was  negatived  in  the  convention  at 
an  early  period,  seven  states  voting  against  it,  three  be- 
ing in  its  favour,  and  one  being  divided. 
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^  326.  Another  priaciple  might  be,  to  apportion  the 
representation  of  the  states  according  to  the  relative 
property  of  each,  thus  making  property  the  basis  of 
rerpresentation.  This  might  commend  itself  to  some 
persons,  because  it  would  introduce  a  salutary  check 
into  the  legislature  in  regard  to  taxation,  by  securing, 
in  some  measure,  an  equalization  of  the  public  burthens, 
by  the  voice  of  those,  who  were  called  to  give  most  to- 
wards the  common  contributions.  That  taxation  ought 
to  go  band  in  hand  with  representation  had  been  a  fa- 
vourite theory  of  the  American  people.  Under  the  con- 
federation, all  the  common  expenses  were  required  to 
be  borne  by  the  states  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  land  withih  each  state.  But  it  has  been  already 
seen,  that  this  mode  of  contribution  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  embarrassing,  and  unsatisfactory  in  practice, 
under  the  confederation.  There  do  not,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  any  traces  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, that  this  scheme  had  an  exclusive  influence  with 
any  persons  in  that  body.  It  mixed  itself  up  with  other 
considerations,  without  acquiring  any  decisive  prepond- 
erance. In  the  first  place,  it  was  easy  to  provide  a  reme- 
difd  check  upon  undue  direct  taxation,  the  only  species, 
of  which  there  could  be  the  slightest  danger  of  unequal 
and  oppressive  levies.  And  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 
was  suflficiently  provided  for,  by  declaring,  that  repre- 
sentatives and  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  by 
the  same  ratio. 

^  327.  In  the  next  place,  although  property  may  not 
be  directly  aimed  at,  as  a  basis  in  the  representation, 
provided  for  by  the  constitution,  it  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  deemed  to  be  totally  excluded,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  seen.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  admitted,  that 
property  alone  can,  in  a  free  government,  safely  be  re- 
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lied  on,  as  the  sole  basis  of  representation.  It  may  be 
true,  and  probably  is,  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  it  is  not  the  interest,  or  policy  of  those,  who 
possess  property,  to  oppress  those,  who  want  it.  But,  in 
every  well-ordered  commonwealth,  persons,  as  well  as 
property,  should  possess  a  Just  share  of  influence.  The 
liberties  of  the  people  are  too  dear,  and  too  sacred,  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  persons,  who  may  not,  at  all  times, 
have  a  common  sympathy  and  common  mterest  with 
the  people  in  the  preservation  of  their  public  rights, 
privileges,  and  hberties.  Checks  and  balances,  if  not 
indispensable  to,  are  at  least  a  great  conservative  in,  the 
operations  of  all  free  governments.  And,  perhaps,  upon 
mere  abstract  theory,  it  cannot  be  jusUy  affirmed,  that 
either  persons  or  property,  numbers  or  wealth,  can 
aafely  be  trusted,  as  the  final  repositaries  of  the  dele- 
gated powers  of  government.  By  apportioning  influ- 
ence among  each,  vigilance,  caution,  and  mutual  checks 
are  naturally  introduced,  and  perpetuated. 

^  328.  The  third  and  remaining  principle  was,  to 
^portion  the  representatives  among  the  states  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  numbers.  This  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  great  simplicity  and  uniformity'  in  its  ope- 
ration, of  being  generally  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
of  being  less  liable  to  fraud  and  evasion,  than  any  other, 
which  could  be  devised.  Besides ;  although  wealth 
and  property  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  in  different 
states  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers ;  they  are 
not  so  widely  separated  from  it,  as,  at  a  hasty  glance, 
might  be  imagined.  There  is,  if  not  a  natural,  at  least  a 
very  common  connexion  between  them  ;  and,  perhaps, 
an  apportionment  of  taxes  according  to  numbers  is  as 
equitable  a  rule  for  contributions  according  to  relative 
wealth,  as  any,  which  can  be  practically  obtained. 
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§  329.  The  scheme,  therefore,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, of  making  numbers,  the  basis  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Union,  seems  to  have  obtained  more  gen- 
eral favour,  than  auy  other  in  Ae  conventiou,  because  it 
had  a  natural  and  universal  connexion  with  the  lights 
and  liberties  of  the  whole  people. 

§  330.  But  here  a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  nature 
arose.  There  were  other  persons  in  several  of  the 
states,  than  those,  who  were  free.  There  were  some 
persons,  who  were  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years ; 
though  these  were  so  few,  that  they  would  scarcely 
vary  the  result  of  the  general  rule,  in  any  important  de- 
gree. There  were  Indians,  also,  in  several,  and  proba- 
bly in  most,  of  the  states  at  that  period,  who  were  not 
treated  as  citizens,  and  yet,  who  did  not  form  a  part  of 
mdependent  communities  or  tribes,  exercising  general 
sovereignty  and  powers  of  government  wlthm  the  boun- 
daries of  the  states.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide for  these  cases,  though  they  were  attended  with  no 
practical  difficulty.  There  seems  not  to  have  been  any 
objection  to  including,  in  the  ratio  of  representation,  per- 
sons bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  to  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  The  real  (and  it  was  a 
very  exciting)  controversy  was  in  regard  to  slaves^ 
whether  they  should  be  included  in  the  enumeration* 
or  not 

^331.  The  truth  is,  that  the  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  constitution  was  a  matter  of  compromise  and 
concession,  confessedly  unequal  in  its  operation,  but  a 
necessary  sacrifice  to  that  spirit  of  conciliation,  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  union  of  states  having  a  great 
diversity  of  interests,  and  physical  condition,  and  polid- 
'  cal  institutions.  It  was  agreed,  that  slaves  should  be 
represented  under  the  mild  appellation  of  "  other  per- 
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sons,"  not  as  free  persons,  but  only  in  the  proportion  of 
three  tiflhs.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  non-slave-hotd- 
ing  states  to  this  provision,  another  clause  was  inserted, 
that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  in  the  same 
manner  as  representatives.  So,  that,  theoretically,  re- 
presentation and  taxation  might  go  pari  passu.  This 
provision,  however,  is  more  specious  than  solid ;  for 
while,  in  the  levy  of  direct  taxes,  it  apportions  them  on 
three  fifths  of  persons  not  free,  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
really  exempts  the  other  two  fifths  from  being  taxed  at 
all,  as  property.  Whereas,  if  direct  taxes  had  been 
apportioned,  as  upon  principle  they  ought  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  real  value  of  property  within  the  state,  the 
whole  of  the  slaves  would  have  been  taxable,  as  prop- 
erty. But  a  far  more  striking  mequality  has  been  dis- 
closed by  the  practical  operations  of  the  government. 
The  principle  of  representation  is  constant,  and  uniform  ; 
the  levy  of  direct  takes  is  occasional,  and  rare.  In  the 
coiu^e  of  forty  years,  no  more  than  three  direct  taxes 
have  been  levied  ;  and  those  only  under  very  extraor- 
dinary and  pressing  ch-cumstances.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  are,  and  always  have 
been,  derived  from  other  sources.  Imposts  upon  for- 
eign importations  have  supplied,  and  will  generally  sup- 
ply, all  the  common  wants ;  and  if  these  should  not 
furnish  an  adequate  revenue,  excises  are  next  resorted 
to,  as  the  surest  and  most  convenient  mode  of  taxation. 
Direct  taxes  constitute  the  last  resort ;  and  (as  might 
have  been  foreseen)  would  never  be  laid,  until  other 
resources  had  failed. 

^  332.  Viewed  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  real  com- 
promise, in  a  case  of  conflicting  interests,  for  the  com- 
mon good,  the  provision  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for 
its  moderation*  its  aim  at  practical  utility,  and  its  ten- 
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dency  to  satisfy  the  people,  that  the  UnioD,  framed  by 
all,  ought  to  be  dear  to  all,  by  the  privileges  it  confers, 
as  well  as  the  blessings  it  secures.  It  had  a  material 
influence  in  reconciUng  the  southern  states  to  other 
provisions  in  the  constitution,  and  especially  to  the 
power  of  mailing  commercial  regulations  by  a  mere 
majority,  which  was  thought  peculiarly  to  favour  the 
northern  states.  It  has  sometimes  been  complained 
of,  as  a  grievance ;  but  he,  who  wishes  well  to  tus  coun- 
try, will  adhere  steadily  to  it,  as  a  fundamental  policy, 
which  extinguishes  some  of  the  most  mischievous 
sources  of  all  political  divisions,  —  those  founded  on 
geographical  positions,  and  domestic  msUtutions. 

^  333.  Another  part  of  the  clause  regards  the  peri- 
ods, at  which  the  enumeration  or  census  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken,  in  order  to 
provide  for  new  apportionments  of  representatives,  ac- 
cOTding  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
states.  Various  propositions  for  this  purpose  were  laid, 
at  different  times,  before  the  convention.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  have  the  census  taken  once  in  fifteen  years,  and 
in  twenty  years ;  but  the  vote  finally  prevailed  in  favour 
of  ten.  The  importance  of  this  provision  for  a  decen- 
nial census  can  scarcely  be  overvalued.  It  is  the 
only  effectual  means,  by  which  the  relative  power  (^  the 
several  states  could  be  justly  represented.  If  the  sys- 
tem first  established  had  been  unalterable,  very  gross 
inequahties  would  soon  have  taken  place  among  the 
states,  from  the  very  unequal  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion. The  representation  would  soon  have  exhibited  a 
system  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  house  of  commons, 
in  Great-Britain,  where  old  and  decayed  boroughs  send 
representatives,  not  only  wholly  disproportionate  to  their 
importance,  but  in  some  cases,  with  scarcely  a  single 
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lohitbitant,  thej  match  the  representatives  of  the  most 
populous  couDties. 

§  334.  Iq  regard  to  the. United  States,  the  slightest 
esaounatioD  of  the  apportionment  made  under  the  first 
three  censuses  will  demonstrate  this  conclusion  in  a 
rery  strikmg  manner.  The  representation  of  Dela- 
ware remains,  as  it  was  at  the  first  apportionment ;  that 
of  New -Hampshire,  Khode-Island,  Connecticut,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Maryland  has  had  but  a  small  comparative 
increase ;  whilst  that  of  Massachusetts  (including  Maine) 
has  swelled  from  eight  to  twenty ;  that  of  New-York» 
from  six  to  thirty-four ;  and  that  of  Pennsylvania,  6rom 
eight  to  twenty-six.  In  the  meaa  time,  the  new  states 
have  sprung  into  being  ;  and  Ohio,  which  in  1803  was 
only  entitled  to  one,  now  counts  iburteen  representa- 
tives. The  census  of  1831  exhibits  still  more  striking 
results.  In  1790,  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  three  millions  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand ;  and  in  1830,  it  was  about 
twelve  millions  eight  hundred  and  fiAy-six  thousand. 
fmiio,  at  this  very  moment,  contains  at  least  one  mil- 
tion,  and  New -York  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  These 
facia  show  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  for  a  decennial 
«^ortionmeat ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  otherwise  have 
happened,  that  the  system,  however  sound  at  the  begin- 
ning would  by  this  dme  have  been  productive  of  gross 
alwses,  and  probably  have  engendered  feuds  and  dis- 
contents^ of  themselves  sufficient  to  have  occasioned  a 
(dissolution  of  the  Union.  We  probably  owe  this  pro- 
yisioa  to  those  in  the  convention,  who  were  in  fevour  of 
a  national  government^  in  preference  to  a  mere  confed- 
eration of  states. 

^  336,  The  next  part  of  the  clause  relates  to  the 
tot4  Diumber  of  the  house  of  representatives.    It  de- 
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Glares,  that  "  the  number  of  representatives  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  eTeiy  thirty  thousand."  This  was  a 
subject  of  great  interest ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
scarcely  any  article  of  the  whole  constitution  seems  to 
be  rendered  more  worthy  of  attention  by  the  weight  of 
character,  and  the  apparent  force  of  argument,  with 
which  it  was  originally  assailed.  The  number  fix- 
ed by  the  constitution  to  constitute  the  body  m  the 
first  instance,  and  until  a  census  was  taken,  was  sixty- 
fire. 

^  336.  Several  objections  were  urged  against  the 
provision.  First,  that  so  small  a  number  of  represen- 
tatives woidd  be  an  unsafe  depositary  of  the  public  in- 
terests. Secondly,  that  they  would  not  possess  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  of  their 
numerous  constituents.  Thirdly,  that  they  would  be 
taken  fh>m  that  class  of  citizeos,  which  would  sympa- 
thize least  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  be  most 
likely  to  aim  at  a  permanent  elevation  of  the  few,  on 
the  depression  of  tiie  many.  Fourthly,  that  defective, 
as  the  number  in  the  first  instance  would  hb,  it  would 
be  more  and  more  disproportionate  by  the  increase  of 
the  population,  and  the  obstacles,  which  would  prevent 
a  correspondent  increase  Of  the  representatives. 

§  337.  Time  and  experience  have  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  some,  and  greatly  impaired,  if  they  have  not 
utterly  destroyed,  the  force  of  all  of  these  objections. 
The  fears,  which  were  at  that  period  so  studiously 
cherished ;  the  alarms,  which  were  so  forcibly  spread ; 
the  dangers  to  liberty,  which  were  so  strangely  exag- 
gerated ;  and  the  predominance  of  aristocratical  and 
exclusive  power,  which  were  so  confident^  predicted, 
have  all  vanished  into  air,  into  thin  air.  >\    ,  ,,  ^      VC'  ^ 
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§  338.  It  remuDs  only  to  take  notice  of  two  qualifi- 
cat]ODS  of  the  general  pnnciple  of  representation,  which 
are  engrailed  on  the  clause.  One  is,  that  each  state 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative  ;  the  other  is  that 
already  quoted,  that  the  number  of  representadves  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000.  The  former  was 
mdispensable  in  order  to  secure  to  each  state  a  just 
representation  in  each  branch  of  the  legblature ;  which, 
as  the  powers  of  each  branch  were  not  exacdy  co-ex- 
tensive, and  especially,  as  the  power  of  originating  tax- 
ation was  exclusively  vested  ui  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, was  indispensable  to  preserve  the  equality  of 
the  small  states,  and  to  reconcUe  them  to  a.  surrender 
of  their  sovereignty.  This  proviso  was  omitted  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  constitution,  though  proposed  in  one 
of  the  preceding  resolutions.  But  it  was  ^opted  with- 
out resistance,  when  the  draft  passed  under  the  solemn 
discussion  of  the  convention.  The  other  was  a  matter 
of  more  controversy.  The  original  limitation  proposed 
was  40,000 ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  very  last  day  of 
the  session  of  the  convention,  that  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  30,000.  The  object  of  fixmg  some  limitation 
was  to  prevent  the  future  existence  (^  a  very  numer- 
ous and  unwieldy  house  of  representatives.  The 
friends  of  a  national  government  had  no  fears,  that  the 
body  would  ever  become  too  small  for  real,  effective, 
protectiog  service.  The  danger  was,  that  from  the 
natural  impulses  of  the  popular  will,  and  the  desire  of 
ambitious  candidates  to  attain  office,  the  number  would 
be  soon  swollen  to  an  unreasonable  size,  so  that  it 
would  at  once  generate,  and  combine  factions,  obstruct 
deliberaticms,  and  introduce  and  perpetuate  turbulent 
and  rash  counsels. 
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§  339.  There  yet  reman  two  practical  questions  of 
no  inconsiderable  importance,  connected  with  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  now  under  consideration.  One  is, 
what  are  to  be  deemed  direct  taxes  within  the  meaning 
of  the  clause.  The  other  is,  in  what  manner  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  is  to  be  made.  The 
first  will  naturally  come  under  review  in  examinmgthe 
powers  of  congress,  and  the  constitutional  limitations 
upon  those  powers ;  and  may  therefore,  for  the  present, 
be  passed  over.  The  other  was  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,  when  the  first  apportionment  was 
before  congress  after  the  first  census  was  taken ;  and 
has  been  recently  revived  with  new  and  bcreased  in- 
terest and  ability.  It  deserves,  therefore,  a  very  delib- 
erate examination. 

^  340.  The  language  of  the  constitution  is,  that 
"representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
"among  the  several  states,  &.c.  according  to  their 
"respective  numbers;"  and  at  the  first  view  it  would 
not  seem  to  involve  the  slightest  difficulty.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  dissipate  the  illusion,  and 
teach  us,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  intrinsic  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject.  In  regard  to  du^ct  taxes,  the 
natural  course  would  be  to  assume  a  particular  sum  to 
be  raised,  as  three  millions  of  dollars ;  and  to  appor- 
tion it  among  the  stales  according  to  their  relative  num- 
bers. But  even  here,  there  will  always  be  a  very 
small  fractional  amount  incapable  of  exact  distribution, 
since  the  numbers  in  each  state  will  never  exactly  coin- 
cide with  any  common  divisor,  or  give  an  exact  aliquot 
part  for  each  state  without  any  remainder.  But,  as  the 
amount  may  be  carried  through  a  long  series  of  de- 
scending money  fractions,  it  may  be  ultimately  reduced 
to  the  smallest  fraction  of  any  existing,  or  even  imagin- 
ary coin. 
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^  341.  But  the  difSculty  is  for  otherwise  in  regard 
to  representatives.  Here,  there  can  be  no  subdivision 
of  the  unit ;  each  state  must  be  entided  to  an  entire  re- 
presentative, and  a  fraction  of  a  representative  is  inca- 
pable of  appordonment.  Yet  it  will  be  perceived  at 
once,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  and  certainly  is  wholly 
improbable,  that  the  relative  numbers  in  each  state 
should  bear  such  an  exact  proportion  to  the  aggregate, 
that  there  should  exist  a  common  divisor  for  all,  which 
should  leave  no  traction  in  any  state.  Such  a  case 
never  yet  has  existed ;  and  in  all  human  probability  it 
never  will  Every  common  divisor,  hitherto  applied, 
has  left  a  firaction  greater,  or  smaller  in  every  state ; 
and  what  has  been  in  the  past  must  continue  to  be  for 
the  future.  Assume  the  whole  population  to  be  three, 
or  six,  or  nine,  or  twelve  millions,  or  any  other  num- 
ber ;  if  you  follow  the  mjunctions  of  the  constitution, 
and  attempt  to  apportion  the  representatives  according 
to  the  numbers  in  each  state,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
absolutely  impossible.  The  theory,  howev^  tnie, 
becomes  practically  false  in  its  application.  Each  state 
may  have  assigned  a  relative  proportion  of  representa- 
tives up  to  a  given  number,  the  whole  being  divisible 
by  some  common  divisor ;  but  the  fraction  of  popula- 
tion belonging  to  each  beyond  that  p<nnt  is  left  unpro- 
vided for.  So  that  the  apportionment  is,  at  best,  only 
an  approximation  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  not  a  strict  compliance  with  the  rule.  The 
fraction  in  one  state  may  be  ten  times  as  great,  as 
that  in  another ;  and  so  may  differ  in  each  state  in  any 
assignable  mathematical  proportion.  What  then  is  to 
be  done*?  Is  the  constitution  to  be  wholly  disregarded 
on  this  point?  Or  is  it  to  be  followed  out  in  its  true 
spirit,  though  unavoidably  differing  from  the  letter,  by 
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the  nearest  approximation  to  it  1  If  an  additional  re- 
presentative can  be  assigned  to  one  state  beyond  its 
relative  proportion  to  the  whole  populadon,  it  is  equally 
true,  that  it  can  be  assigned  to  all,  that  are  in  a  sunilar 
predicament  If  a  fraction- admits  of  representation  in 
any  case,  what  prohibits  the  application  of  the  rule  to 
all  fractions  "i  The  only  constitutional  hmitation  seems 
to  be,  that  no  state  shall  have  more  than  one  represen- 
tative for  every  thirty  thousand  persons.  Subject  to. 
this,  the  truest  rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  apportion- 
ment ought  to  be  the  nearest  practical  approximation 
to  the  terms  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  rule  ought  to 
be  such,  that  it  shall  always  work  the  same  way  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  states,  and  be  as  little  open  to  cavil,  or 
controversy,  or  abuse,  as  possible. 

^  342.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  constitutional  E^por- 
tionment  1  Plainly,  by  taking  the  aggregate  of  popula- 
tion in  all  the  states,  (according  to  the  constitutional 
rule,)  and  then  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
population  of  each  state  to  the  population  of  the  whole. 
This  is  necessarily  so  in  regard  to  direct  taxes ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  say,  that  it  can,  or  ought  to  be 
otherwise  m  regard  to  representatives ;  for  that  would 
be  to  contravene  the  very  injunctions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  require  the  like  rule  of  apportionment  in 
each  case.  In  the  one,  the  apportionment  may  be  run 
down  below  unity  ;  in  the  other,  it  cannot.  But  this 
does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  rule,  but  only  the 
extent  of  its  application. 

^  343.  The  next  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article,  is :  "  When  vacancies  happen  m  the  repre- 
"  sentation  of  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
"  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies." 
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^  344.  The  propriety  of  adopting  this  clause  does 
not  seem  to  have  furnished  any  matter  of  discussion, 
either  in,  or  out  of  the  convention.  It  was  obvious, 
that  the  power  ought  to  reside  somewhere ;  and  must 
be  exercised,  either  by  the  state  or  national  govern- 
ment, or  by  9ome  department  thereof.  The  friends  of 
state  powers  would  naturally  rest  satisfied  with  leaving 
it  with  the  state  executive  j  and  the  friends  of  the  nation- 
al government  would  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement,  if 
other  constitutional  provisions  existed  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve its  due  execution.  The  pronston,  as  it  stands, 
has  the  strwg  recommendation  of  public  convenience, 
and  facile  adaptation  to  the  particular  local  circum- 
stances of  each  state.  Any  general  regulation  woidd 
have  worked  with  some  inequality. 

^  345.  The  next  clause  is,  that  "  the  house  of  repre- 
"sentatives  shall  choose  tbeu*  speaker,  and  otlier 
« officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
**ment." 

§  346.  Each  of  these  privileges  is  of  great  practical 
value  and  importance.  In  Great  Britain  the  house  of 
commons  elect  their  own  speaker ;  but  he  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  king.  This  approval  is  now  altogether 
a  matter  of  course ;  but  anciently,  it  seems,  the  king 
intimated  his  wish  previously,  in  order  to  avdd  the 
necessity  of  a  refusal ;  and  it  was  acceded  to.  The 
very  language  used  by  the  speakers  in  former  times,  in 
order  to  procure  the  approval  of  the  crown,  was  such 
as  would  not  now  be  tolerated ;  and  indicated,  at  least, 
a  disposition  to  undue  subserviency.'  A  similar  power 
of  approval  existed  in  the  royal  governors  in  many 
of  the  colonies  before  the  revolution.  The  exclusive 
right  of  choosing  a  speaker,  without  any  appeal  to,  or 
approval  by  any  other  department  of  the  government. 
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is  aa  improvement  upon  the  British  system.  It  secures 
a  more  independent  and  unlimited  choice  on  the  part 
of  (he  house,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  individual, 
and  their  own  sense  of  duty.  It  avoids  those  incon- 
veniences and  collisions,  which  might  arise  from  the 
interposition  of  a  negative  in  dmes  of  high  party  excite- 
ment  It  extinguishes  a  constant  source  of  jealousy  and 
heart-burning ;  and  a  disposition  on  one  side  to  exert 
an  undue  iniluepce,  and  on  the  other  to  assume  a  hos- 
tile opposition.  It  relieves  the  executive  department 
from  all  the  embarrassments  of  opposing  the  popular 
will ;  and  the  house  from  all  the  irritation  of  not  consult- 
ing the  cabinet  wishes. 

§  347.  The  other  power,  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment, has  a  far  wider  scope  and  operation.  An  im- 
peachment, as  described  in  the  common  law  of  England, 
is  a  presentment  by  the  house  of  commons,  the  most 
solemn  grand  inquest  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the 
house  of  lords,  the  most  high  and  supreme  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom.  The  articles  <tf 
impeachment  are  a  kind  of  bill  of  indictment  found  by 
the  commons,  and  tried  by  the  lords,  who  are,  in  cases 
of  misdemeanors,  considered,  not  only  as  their  own 
peers,  but  as  the  peers  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
origin  and  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  In 
cases  of  impeachment,  are  summarily  given  by  Mr. 
Woodeson  ;  but  little  can  be  gathered  from  it,  which  is 
now  of  much  interest,  and,  like  most  other  legal  anti- 
quitie:*,  it  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  To  what 
classes  of  offenders  it  applies,  will  be  more  properiy 
an  inquiry  hereafter.  In  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  house  of  representatives  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  the  house  of  commons  in  regard  to  impeach- 
ments ;  and  the  senate  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  the 
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functions  of  the  house  Qf  lords  in  relation  to  the  trial  of 
the  party  accused.  The  principles  of  the  common 
law,  SO'  far  as  the  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised,  are 
deemed  of  primary  obligation  and  government.  The 
object  of  prosecutions  of  this  sort  in  both  countries  is 
to  reach  high  and  potent  offenders,  such  as  might  be 
presumed  to  escape  punishment  in  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals, either  &om  their  own  extraordinary  influence,  or 
from  the  imperfect  organization  and  powers  of  those 
tribunals.  These  prosecutions  are,  therefore,  con- 
ducted by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  in  their 
public  capacity,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  upon  a 
responsibility,  which  is  at  once  felt,  and  reverenced  by 
the  whole  community.  The  notoriety  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  the  solemn  manner,  in  which  they  are  conducted ; 
the  deep  extent,  to  which  they  affect  the  reputation  of 
the  accused;  the  ignominy  of  a  conviction,  which  is  to 
be  known  through  alt  time ;  and  the  glory  of  an  acquit- 
tal, which  ascertains  and  confirms  innocence ; — these 
are  all  calculated  to  produce  a  vivid  and  lasting  interest 
in  the  pubhc  mind ;  and  to  give  to  such  prosecutions, 
when  necessary,  a  vast  importance,  both  as  a  check  to- 
crime,  and  an  incitement  to  virtue. 

§  348.  This  subject  will  be  resumed  hereafter,  when 
the  other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  in  regard  to 
impeachments,  come  under  review.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  vesting  of  the  power  of  impeachment  in 
the  house  of  representatives  was  deemed  a  matter  of 
serious  doubt  or  question,  either  in  the  convention,  or 
with  the  people.  If  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution  is 
consulted,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  than  of  its  fitness.  It  is  designed,  as  a 
method  of  national  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  public 
men.    If  such  is  the  design,  who  can  so  properly  be  the 
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inquisitors  for  the  nation,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  themselves'!  They  must  be  presumed  to  be 
watchful  of  the  interests,  ahve  to  the  sympathies,  and 
ready  to  redress  the  grievances,  of  the  people.  If  it  in 
made  their  duty  tobring  official  delinquents  to  justice, 
they  can  scarcely  fail  of  peribrming  it  without  public 
denunciation,  and  political  desertion,  on  thepart  of  their 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    SENATE. 


^  349.  The  third  section  of  the  ftrst  article  relates 
to  die  organization  and  powers  of  the  senate. 

^  350.  In  considenog  the  oi^;anizatioD  of  the  senate, 
our  inquiries  naturally  lead  us  to  ascertain ;  first,  the 
nature  of  the  representation  and  vote  of  the  states  there- 
in; secondly,  the  mode  of  appointment;  thirdly,  the 
number  of  the  senators ;  tburthly,  their  term  of  service ; 
and  fifthly,  their  qualifications. 

^351.  The  first  clause  of  the  thiM  section  is  in  the 
following  words:  "The  senate  of  the  United  States 
"  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators '  from  each  state, 
"  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof  for  six  years ;  and 
**  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote." 

§  302.  In  the  fii^t  place,  tbe-nature  of  the  represen- 
tation and  vote  in  the  senate.  Each  state  is  entitled  to 
two  senators;  and  each  senator  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 
This,'  of  course,  involves  in  the  very  constitution  of  this 
branch  of  the  legislature  a  perfect  equality  among  alt 
the  states,  without  any  reference  to  their  respective 
size,  population,  wealth,  or  power.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  according  to  the  relative  popu- 
lation of  each  state  upon  a  given  basis ;  in-  the  former, 
each  state  in  its  political  capacity  is  represented  upon 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  like  a  congress  of  sove- 
reigns, or  ambassadcH^  or  like  an  assembly  of  peers. 
The  only  difference  between  it  and  the  continental 
congress  under  the  old  confederation  is,  that  in  this 
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the  rote  waa  by  states ;  in  the  senate,  each  senator  has 
a  sbgle  vote.  So  that,  though  they  represent  states, 
they  vote  as  individuals.  The  vote  of  the  senate  thus 
may,  and  otlen  does,  become  a  mixed  vote,  embracing 
a  part  of  the  senators  from  some  of  the  states  on  one 
side,  and  another  part  on  the  other. 

^  353.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  arrangement  could  only 
arise  from  a  compromise  between  independent  states ; 
and  it  must  have  been  less  the  result  of  theory,  than  "of 
a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  mutual  deference  and  conces- 
sions, which  the  peculiaiity  of  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  rendered  indispensable."  It  constituted  one 
of  the  great  struggles  between  the  large  and  the  small 
states,  which  was  constantly  renewed  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  impeded  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution.  The  struggle  applied  to 
the  oi^anization  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
small  states  insisted  upon  an  equality  of  vote  and  rep- 
resentation in  each  branch;  and  the  large  states. upon 
a  vote  in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance  and 
population.  Upon  this  vital  question  there  was  so  near 
a  balance  of  the  states,  that  a  imion  in  any  form  <^  gov- 
eroment,  which  provided  either  for  a  perfect  equality  or 
InequaTity  of  the  states  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, became  utteriy  hq>eless.  If  the  basis  of  the 
senate  was  an  equality  of  representation,  the  basis  of 
the  house  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  relative  pq)u]a- 
titm  of  the  states.  A  compromise  was,  therefore,  in- 
dispensable, or  the  convention  must  be  dissolved.  The 
small  states  at  length  yielded  the  point,  as  to  an  equality 
of  representation  in  the  house,  and  acceded  to  a  repre- 
sentation proportionate  to  the  federal  numbers.  But 
they  insisted  upon  an  equaUty  in  the  senate.  To  this 
the  lai^  states  were  unwiUing  to  assent ;  and  for  a 
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time  the .  states  were,'  on  this  point,  equally  divided. 
Finally,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  a  scheme,  which  became,  with  some  amead- 
ments,  the  basis  of  the  representation,  as  it  now  stands. 

^  354,  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  rea- 
soning of  the  contending  parties,  no  person,  who  pos- 
sesses a  sincere  love  of  country,  and  wishes  for  the  per- 
manent union  of  the  states,  can  doubt,  that  the  com- 
promise actually  made  was  well  founded  in  policy,  and 
may  now  be  fully  vindicated  upon  the  highest  principles 
of  political  wisdom,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  gOT- 
ernment,  which  was  intended  to  be  established. 

^355.  No  system  could  be  more  admirably,  con- 
trived to  ensure  due  deliberation  and  inquiry,  and  just 
results  in  all  matters  of  legislation.  No  law  or  resolu- 
tion can  be  passed  without  the  concurrence,  first  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  then  of  a  majority  of  the 
states.  The  interest,  and  passions,  and  prejudices  of 
a  district  are  thus  checked  by  the  influence  of  a  whole 
state ;  the  like  interests,  and  passions,  and  prejudices 
of  a  state,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  states,  are  met  and 
contrcrfled  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  nation.  It 
may  be  thought,  that  this  complicated  system  of  checks 
may  operate,  in  some  instances,  injuriously,  as  well  as 
beneficially.  But  if  it  should  occasionally  work  unequal- 
ly, or  injuriously,  its  general  operation  will  be  salutary 
and  useful  The  disease  most  incident  to  free  govern- 
ments is  the  facility  and  excess  of  law-making ;  and 
while  it  never  can  be  the  permanent  interest  of  either 
branch  to  interpose  any  undue  restraint  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  fit  legislation,  a  good  law  had  better  occa- 
sionally fail,  rather  than  bad  laws  be  multiplied  with  a 
heedless  and  mischievous  frequency.  Even  reforms, 
to  be  safe,  must,  in  general,  be  slow ;  and  there  can  be 
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little  danger,  that  public  opinion  will  not  sufBciently 
stimulate  all  public  bodies  to  changes,  which  are  at  once 
desirable,  and  politic.  All  experience  proves,  that  the 
human  mind  is  more  eager  and  restless  for  changes, 
than  tranquil  and  satisfied  with  existing  institutions. 
Besides;  the  targe  states  will  always  be  able,  by  their 
power  over  the  supplies,  to  defeat  any  unreasonable 
exerdons  of  this  prerogative  by  the  smaller  states, 

^  356.  This  reasoning,  which  theoretically  seems 
entitled  to  great  weight,  has  in  the  progress  of  the 
government,  been  fully  realized.  It  has  not  only 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  senate,  in  its  actual  or- 
ganization, is  well  adopted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation ;  but  that  it-  is  a  most  important  and  valuable 
part  of  the  system,  and  the  real  balance-wheel,  which 
adjusts,  and  regulates  its  movements.  The  other 
auxiliary  provisions  in  the  same  clause,  as  to  the  mode 
(^  appointment  and  duration  of  office,  will  be  found 
to  conduce  very  lat^ely  to  the  same  beneficial  end. 

^  357.  Secondly ;  the  mode  of  ^pointment  of 
the  senators.  They  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  each  state.  Three  schemes  presented  themselves, 
as  to  the  mode  of  appointment ;  one  was  by  the  legis- 
lature of  each  state ;  another  was  by  the  people  there- 
of; and  a  third  was  by  the  other  branch  of  the  national 
legislature,  either  directly,  or  out  of  a  select  nomination. 
The  last  scheme  was  proposed  in  the  convention,  in 
what  was  called  the  Virginia  scheme,  one  of  the  res- 
(^utbns,  declaring,  **  that  the  members  of  the  second 
branch  (the  senate)  ought  to  be  elected  by  those  of 
the^r»(  (the  house  of  representatives)  out  of  a  proper 
number  nominated  by  the  individual  legislatures"  (of 
the  states.)  It  met,  however,  with  no  decided  support, 
and  was  negatived,  no  state  voting  in  its  favour,  nme 
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States  TotiDg  against  it,  and  one  being  divided.  The 
second  scheme,  of  an  election  by  the  people  in  districts, 
or  otherwise,  seems  to  have  met  wiih  as  little  favour. 
The  tirst  scheme,  that  of  an  election  by  the  legislature, 
finally  prevailed  by  a  unanimous  vole. 

^  368.  The  constitution  has  not  provided  for  the 
manner,  in  which  the  choice  shall  be  made  by  the 
state  legislatures,  whether  by  a  joint,  or  by  a  concur- 
rent vote ;  the  latter  is,  where  both  branches  form  one 
assembly,  and  give  a  united  vote  numerically  ;  the 
former  is,  where  each  branch  gives  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent vote.  As  each  of  the  state  legislatures  now 
consists  of  two  branches,  this  is  a  very  important  prac- 
tical question.  Generally,  but  not  universally,  the 
choice  of  senators  is  made  by  a  concurrent  vote. 
Another  question  might  be  suggested,  whether  the  ex- 
ecutive constitutes  a  part  of  the  legislature  for  such  a 
purpose,  in  cases  where  the  state  constitution  gives 
him  a  qualified  negative  upon  the  laws.  But  this  has 
been  nlently  and  universally  settled  against  the  execu- 
tive partidpation  in  the  appointment.  N\V)\.»\^'^ 

^  359.  Thirdly ;  the  number  of  seriktors.  Each 
state  is  entided  to  two  senators.  It  is  obvious,  that  to 
ensure  competent  knowledge  and  ability  to  discharge 
all  the  functions  entrusted  to  the  senate,  (of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter,)  it  is  indispensable,  that  it 
should  consist  of  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  variety  of  talents,  experience,  and  practical 
skill,  for  the  discharge  of  all  then:  dudes.  The  legis- 
lative power  alone,  for  its  enlightened  and  prudent  ex- 
erdse,  requires  (as  has  been  already  shown)  no  small 
share  of  patriotism,  and  knowledge,  and  ability.  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  labours  of 
legislation,  there  should  be  members,  who  should  share 
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diem,  in  order,  that  there  may  be  a  punctual  and  per- 
fect performance  of  them.  If  the  oumber  be  very 
amall,  there  is  danger,  that  some  of  the  proper  duties 
will  be  overlooked,  or  neglected,  or  imperfectly  attend-  , 
ed  to. '  No  human  genius,  or  industry,  is  adequate  to 
all-the  vast  coocems  of  government,  if  it  be  not  aided 
by  the  poiver  and  skill  of  numbera.  The  senate 
ought,  therefore,  on  this  account  alone,  to  be  some- 
what numerous,  though  it  need  not,  and  indeed  onght 
Botyfcc  other  reasons,  to  be  as  numerous,  as  the  house. 
Besides  ;  numbers  are  important  to  give  to  the  body 
a  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  influence,  which  the 
popular  branch  will  ever  be  solicitous  to  exert  over 
them.  A  very  small  body  is  more  easily  overawed, 
and  intimidated,  and  controlled  by  external  in- 
fluences, than  one  of  a  reasonable  size,  embracing 
weight  of  character,  and  dignity  of  talents.  Numbers 
alone,  in  many  cases,  confer  power ;  and  what  is  of 
not  leas  importance,  they  present  more  resistance  to 
corruption  and  intrigue.  A  body  of  five  may  be  bribed, 
or  overborne,  when  a  body  of  fifty  would  be  an  irre- 
sistible barrier  to  usurpation. 

^  360.  In  addition  to  this  consideration,  it  is  desira- 
ble, that  a  state  should  not  be  wholly  nnrepresented  in 
the~  national  councils  by  mere  accident,  or  by  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  its  representative.  If  there  be  but 
a  ungle  representative,  sickness  or  casualty  may  de- 
prive ^e  state  of  its  vote  on  the  most  important  occa- 
sions. It  was  on  this  account,  (as  welt  as  others) 
titat  the  confederation  entitled  each  state  to  send  not 
less  than  tioo,  nor  more  than  seven  delegates.  In  crit- 
ical cases,  too,  it  might  be  of  great  importance  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  a  colleague  or  col- 
leagues, having  a  common  interest  end  feeling  for  the 
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State.  Aod  if  it  be  not  always  in  the  strictest  sense 
true,  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety; 
there  is  a  sufficient  foundation  in  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature  to  make  it  desirable  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  the  wisdom,  and  information,  and  reflection  of  other 
independent  minds,  not  labouring  under  the  suspicion 
of  any  unfavourable  bias.  These  reasons  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  their  appropriate  weight  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  convention.  If  more  than  one 
representative  of  a  state  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
senate,  the  least  practicable  ascending  number  was 
that  adopted.  At  that  time  a  single  representative  of 
each  stace  would  have  made  the  body  too  small  for  all 
the  purposes  of  its  institution,  and  all  the  objects  be- 
fore explained.  It  would  have  been  composed  but  of 
thirteen  ;  and  supposing  no  absences,  which  could  not 
ordinarily  be  calculated  upon,  seven  would  constitute 
a  majority  to  decide  all  the  measures.  Twenty-six 
was  not,  at  that  period,  too  large  a  number  for  digni- 
ty, independeace,  wisdom,  experience,  and  efficiency. 
And,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  states  have 
grown  to  twenty-four,  it  is  found,  that  forty-eight  is  a 
number  quite  small  enough  to  perform  the  great  na- 
tional functions  confided  to  it,  and  to  embody  the  re- 
quisite skill  and  ability  to  meet  the  increased  exigen- 
cies, and  multiplied  duties  of  the  office.  There  is 
probably  no  legislative  body  on  earth,  whose  duties 
are  more  various,  and  interesting,  and  important  to 
the  public  welfare ;  and  none,  which  calls  for  higher 
talents,  and  more  conipreheiusiTe  attainments,  and 
more  untiring  industry,  and  integrity. 

^361.  Fourthly  ;  the  term  of  service  of  the  sena- 
tors. It  is  for  six  years ;  although,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  another  element  in  the  composition  of  that  body 
is,  that  one  third  of  it  is  changed  every  two  years. 
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What  would  be  the  most  proper  period  of  office  for 
senators,  was  an  inquiry,  admitting  of  a  still  wider 
range  of  argument  and  opinion,  than  what  would  be 
the  most  proper  for  the  members  of  the  house  of  rep- 
'  resentatives.  The  subject  was  confessedly  one  full 
of  intricacy,  and  doubt,  upon  which  the  wisest  states- 
men might  well  entertain  very  different  views,  and 
the  best  patriots  might  well  ask  for  more  information, 
without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  bringing  into  question 
their  integrity,  their  love  of  liberty,  or  their  devotion 
to  a  republican  government. 

^  362.  The  objections  to  the  senatorial  term  of  office 
all  resolve  themselves  into  a  single  argument,  however 
varied  in  its  forms,  or  illustrations.  That  argument  is, 
that  political  power  is  liable  to  be  abused ;  and  that 
the  great  security  for  public  liberty  consists  in  bringing 
home  responsibility,  and  dependence  in  those,  who  are 
entrusted  with  office  ;  and  these  are  best  attained  by 
short  periods  of  office,  and  frequent  expressions  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  choice  of  officers.  If  the  argument 
is  admitted  in  its  roost  ample  scope,  it  still  leaves  the 
question  open  to  much  discussion,  what  is  the  proper 
period  of  office,  and  how  frequent  the  elections  should 
be.  This  question  must,  in  its  nature,  be  complicated ; 
and  may  admit,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  require,  dif- 
ferent answers,  as  applicable  to  different  functionaries. 
Without  wandering  into  ingenious  speculations  upon 
the  topic  in  its  most  general  form,  our  object  will  be 
to  present  the  reasons,  which  have  been,  or  may  be 
relied  on,  to  establish  the  sound  policy  and  wisdom  of 
the  duration  of  office  of  the  senators  as  fixed  by  the 
constitution. 

^  363.  In  the  first  place,  then,  all  the  reasons,  which 
apply  to  the  duration  of  the  legislative  office  generally, 
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founded  upon  the  advantages  of  various  knowledge, 
and  experience  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  legisla- 
tion, may  be  urged  with  increased  force  in  regard  to 
the  senate.  A  good  government  implies  two  things  ; 
first,  fidelity  to  the  object  of  government,  which  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people ;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the 
means,  by  which  that  object  is  to  be  attained.  Some 
governments  are  deficient  in  both  these  qualities ;  most 
are  deficient  in  the  first.  Some  of  our  wisest  states- 
men have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  in  the  American 
governments  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
latter. 

^  364.  A  well  constituted  senate,  then,  which  should 
interpose  some  restraints  upon  the  sudden  impulses  of 
a  more  numerous  branch,  would,  on  this  account,  be  of 
great  value.  But  its  value  would  be  incalculably  in- 
creased by  making  its  term  of  office  such,  tlmt  with 
moderate  industry,  talents,  and  devotion  to  the  public 
service,  its  members  could  scarcely  fail  of  having  the 
reasonable  information,  which  would  guard  them  against 
gross  errors,  and  the  reasonable  firmness,  which  would 
enable  them  to  resist  visionary  speculations,  and  pop- 
ular excitements.  If  public  men  know,  that  they  may 
safely  wait  for  the  gradual  action  of  a  sound  public 
opinion,  to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  their  actions  and 
measures,  before  they  can  be  struck  down,  they  will 
be  more  ready  to  assume  responsibility,  and  pretermit 
present  popularity  for  future  solid  reputation.  If  they 
are  designed,  by  the  very  structure  of  the  government, 
to  secure  the  states  against  encroachments  upon  their 
rights  and  liberties,  this  very  permanence  of  office  adds 
new  means  to  efiTectuate  the  object.  Popular  opinion, 
may,  perhaps,  in  its  occasional  extravagant  sallies,  at 
the  instance  of  a  fawning  demagogue,   or  a  favorite 
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chief,  incline  to  overleap  the  constitutional  barriers,  in 
order  to  aid  their  advancement,  or  gratify  their  ambi- 
tion. But  the  solid  judgment  of  a  senate  may  stay  the 
evil,  if  its  own  duration  of  power  exceeds  that  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  govemment,  or  if  it  combioes  the 
joint  durability  of  both.  In  point  of  fact,  the  senate 
has  this  desirable  limit.  It  combines  the  period  of 
office  of  the  executive  with  that  of  the  members  of  the 
bouse  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  from  its  own  biennial 
changes,  (as  we  shall  presently  see,)  it  is  silently  sub- 
jected to  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  states. 

^  365.  In  the  next  place,  mutability  in  the  public 
councils,  arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  mem- 
bers, is  found  by  experience  to  work,  even  in  domestic 
concerns,  serious  mischiefs.  It  is  a  known  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  states,  that  every  new  election  changes 
nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  its  representatives ;  and  in 
the  national  government  changes  less  frequent,  or  less 
numerous  can  scarcely  be  expected.  From  this  change 
of  men,  there  must  unavoidably  arise  a  change  of  opin- 
ions ;  and  with  this  change  of  opinions  a  correspondent 
change  of  measures.  Now  experience  demonstrates, 
tliat  a  continual  change,  even  of  good  measures  for 
good,  is  inconsistent  with  every  rule  of  prudence  and 
every  prospect  of  success.  In  alt  human  aiPairs,  time 
is  required  to  consolidate  the  elements  of  the  best  con- 
certed measures,  and  to  adjust  the  little  interferences, 
which  are  incident  to  all  legislation.  Perpetual  changes 
in  public  institutions  not  only  occasion  intolerable  con- 
troversies, and  sacrifices  of  private  interests ;  but  check 
the  growth  of  that  steady  industryand  enterprise,  which, 
by  wise  forecast,  lays  up  the  means  of  future  prosperity. 

^  366.  But  the  ill  effects  of  a  mutable  government 
are  still  more  strongly  felt  in  the  intercourse  with  for- 
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eign  nations.  Jt  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
foreign  nations,  and  all  the  advantages  connected  with 
aatioaal  character.  It  not  only  lays  its  measures  open 
to  the  silent  operations  of  foreign  intrigue  and  man- 
agement ;  but  it  subjects  its  whole  policy  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  wiser  and  more  stable  policy  of  its 
foreign  rivals  and  adveriSaries.  One  nation  is  to  an- 
other, what  one  individual  is  to  another,  with  this  mel- 
ancholy distinction  perhaps,  that  the  former,  with  fewer 
benevolent  emotions  than  the  latter,  are  under  fewer 
restrdints  also  from  taking  undue  advantages  of  the  in-  > 
discretions  of  each  other.  If  a  nation  is  perpetually 
fluctuating  iu  its  measures,  as  to  the  protection  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  it  exposes  all  its 
infirmities  of  purpose  to  foreign  nations ;  and  the  latter 
with  a  systematical  sagacity  will  sap  all  the  foundations 
of  its  prosperity. 

^  367.  Further ;  foreign  governments  can  never 
safely  enter  into  any  permanent  arrangements  with 
one,  whose  councils  and  government  are  perpetually 
fluctuating.  It  was  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  for 
them  to  object  to  the  continental  congress,  that  tbey 
could  not  guaranty  the  fulfilment  of  any  treaty ;  and 
therefore  it  was  useless  to  negotiate  any.  To  secure 
the  respect  of  foreign  nations,  there  must  be  power  to 
fulfil  engagements ;  confidence  to  sustain  them  ;  and 
durability  to  ensure  their  execution  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  National  character  in  cases  of  this  sort 
is  inestimable.  It  is  not  sufficient,  that  there  should 
be  a  sense  of  justice,  and  disposition  to  at-.t  right ;  but 
there  must  be  an  enlightened  permanency  in  the  policy 
of  the  government. 

^  368.  Considering,  then,  the  various  functions  of 
the  senate,  the  qualifications  of  skill,  experience,  and 
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informaUon,  which  are  required  to  discharge  them,  and 
the  importance  of  interposing,  not  a  Dominal,  but  a  real 
check,  in  order  to  guard  the  states  from  usurpations 
upon  their  authority,  and  the  people  from  becoming  the 
victims  of  violent  paroxysms  in  legislation  ;  the  term 
of  bix  years  would  seem  to  bit  the  just  medium  be- 
tween a  duration  of  office,  which  would  too  much  re- 
sbt,  and  a  like  duration,  which  would  too  much  invite 
those  changes  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  may  require  to  be 
deliberately  weighed,  and  gradually  introduced.  If 
the  state  governments  are  found  tranquil,  and  prosper- 
ous, and  safe,  with  a  senate  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
£re  years'  duration,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  the 
Union  to'be  in  danger  from  a  term  of  service  of  six 
years. 

^  369.  But,  in  order  to  quiet  the  last  lingering 
scruples  of  jealousy,  the  succeeding  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution  has  interposed  an  intermediate  change  in  the 
elements  of  the  body,  which  would  seem  to  make  it 
absolutely  above  exception,  if  reason,  and  n6t  fear,  is 
to  prevail ;  and  if  government  is  to  be  a  reality,  and 
not  a  vision. 

^  370.  It  declares,  "  Immediately  after  they  (the 
"  senators)  shall  he  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the 
"  hrst  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may 
"  be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of 
"  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiratiou  of 
"  the  second  year  ;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expira- 
"  tion  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of  the  third  class,  at  the 
'*  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be 
"  chosen  every  second  year."  A  proposition  was  made 
in  the  convention,  that  the  senators  should  be  chosen 
for  nine  years,  one  third  to  go  out  biennially,  and  was 
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lost,  three  states  voting  in  the  affirmatire,  and  eight  in 
the  negative  ;  and  then  the  present  limitation  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  seven  states  against  four.  Here, 
then,  is  a  clause,  which,  without  impairing  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  senate  for  the  discharge  of  its  high  functions, 
gradually  changes  its  members,  and  introduces  a  bien- 
nial appeal  to  the  states,  which  must  for  ever  prohibit 
any  permanent  combination  for  sinister  purposes.  No 
person  would  probably  propose  a  less  duration  of  office 
for  the  senate,  than  double  the  period  of  the  bouse. 
In  effect,  this  provision  changes  the  composition  of 
two  thirds  of  that  body  within  that  period. 

^  37 1 .  As  vacancies  might  occur  in  the  senate  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  state  legislature,  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  provide  for  that  exigency.  Accordingly 
the  same  clause  proceeds  to  declare  :  "  And  if  vacan- 
"  cies  happen  by  rfesignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the 
"  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive 
*'  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
"  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
'*  such  vacancies."  It  does  not  appear,  that  any 
strong  objection  was  urged  in  the  convention  against 
this  proposition,  although  it  was  not  adopted  without 
some  opposition.  There  seem  to  have  been  three 
courses  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  either  to  leave  the  vacancies  unfilled,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  state  legislature  ;  or  to  allow  the  state 
legislatures  to  provide  at  their  pleasure  prospectively 
for  the  occurrence ;  or  to  confide  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  some  select  state  functionary  or  body.  The 
latter  was  deemed  the  most  satisfactory  and  conve- 
nient course.  Confidence  might  justly  be  reposed  in 
the  state  executive,  as  representing  at  once  the  inter- 
ests and  wishes  of  the  state,  and  enjoying  all  the  pro- 
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per  meaos  of  knowledge  and  respoasibility,  to  en- 
sure a  judicious  appointment.     '  '-..'') 

^  S7'2.  Fifthly ;  the  qualifications  of  senato/s.  The 
constitution  declares,  that  "  No  person  shall  be  a  sen- 
"  ator,  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
"  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
"  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  in- 
"  habitant  of  that  state,  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 
As  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  a  senator  require  more 
experience,  knowledge,  and  stability  of  character,  than 
those  of  a  representative,  the  qualification  in  point  of 
age  is  raised.  A  person  may  be  a  representative  at 
twenty-five  ;  but  he  cannot  be  a  senator  until  thirty. 
A  similar  qualification  of  age  was  required  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  senate.  It  would  have  been  a 
somewhat  singular  anomaly  in  the  history  of  free  gov- 
ernments, to  have  found  persons  actually  exercisiog 
the  highest  functions  of  government,  who,  in  some  en- 
lightened and  polished  countries,  would  not  be  deem- 
ed to  have  arrived  at  an  age  sufficiently  mature  to  he 
entitled  to  all  the  private  and  municipal  privileges  of 
manhood.  In  Rome  persons  were  not  deemed  at  full 
age  until  twenty-five ;  and  that  continues  to  be  the 
rule  in  France,  and  Holland,  and  other  civil  law  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  France,  by  the  old  law,  in  regard  to 
marriage  full  age  was  not  attained  until  thirty.  It 
has  since  been  varied,  and  the  term  diminished. 

^  373.  The  age  of  senators  was  fixed  in  the  consti* 
tution  at  first  by  a  vote  of  seven  states  against  four ; 
and  finally,  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Perhpps  do  one, 
in  our  day,  is  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  this 
limitation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  discuss  a 
point,  which  is  so  purely  speculative.  If  counsels  are 
to  be  wise,  the  ardour,  and  impetuosity,  and  confi- 
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deoce  of  youth  must  be  chastised  by  the  sober  leasons 
of  experience  ;  and  if  knowledge,  and  solid  judgment, 
and  tried  integrity,  are  to  be  deemed  indispensable 
qualifications  for  senatorial  service,  it  would  be  rash- 
ness to  a£Brm,  that  thirty  years  is  too  long  a  period  for 
a  due  maturity  and  probation. 

^  374.  The  next  qualification  is  citizenship.  The 
propriety  of  some  limitation  upon  admissions  to  office, 
after  naturalization,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  The 
senate  is  to  participate  largely  in  transactions  with  for- 
eign governments ;  and  it  seems  indispensable,  that 
time  should  have  elapsed  sufficient  to  wean  a  senator 
from  all  prejudices,  resentments,  and  partialities,  in 
relation  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  before  he  should 
be  entrusted  with  such  high  and  delicate  functions.. 
Besides ;  it  can  scarcely  be  presumed,  that  any  for- 
eigner can  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
institutions  and  interests  of  a  country,  until  he  has 
been  permanently  incorporated  into  its  society,  and 
has  acquired  by  the  habits  and  intercourse  of  life  the 
feelings  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  And  if  be  has 
acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  he  can  scarcely  feel 
that  devoted  attachment  to,  them,  which  constitutes 
the  great  security  for  fidelity  and  promptitude  in  the 
discharge  of  official  duties.  If  eminent  exceptions 
could  be  stated,  they  would  furnish  no  safe  rule  ;  and 
should  rather  teach  us  to  fear  our  being  misled  by 
brilliancy  of  talent,  or  disinterested  patriotism,  into  a 
confidence,  which  might  betray,  or  an  acquiescence, 
which  might  weaken,  that  jealousy  of  foreign  influence, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  supports  of  republics.  '  In 
the  convention  it  was  at  first  proposed,  that  the  limi- 
tation should  be  four  years ;  and  it  was  finally  altered 
by  a  vote  of  six  states  against  four,  one  being  divided, 
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which  waa  afterwards  coofirmed  bj  a  vote  of  eight 
states  to  three.  This  subject  has  been  alreadj  some-  ' 
what  considered  to  another  place ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, by  adopting  the  language  of  the  Federalist  on 
the  same  clause.  "  The  term  of  nine  years  appears 
to  be  a  prudent  mediocrity  between  a  total  exclusion 
of  adopted  citizens,  whose  merit  and  talents  may  claim 
a  share  in  the  public  confidence,  and  an  indiscriminate  ' 
and  hasty  admission  of  them,  which  might  create  a 
channel  for  foreign  influence  in  the  national  councils." 

^  376.  The  only  other  qualification  is,  that  every  sen- 
ator shall,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state, 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  This  scarcely  requires  any 
comment ;  for  it  is  manifestly  proper,  that  a  state 
should  be  represented  by  one,  who,  besides  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  its  wants  and  wishes,  and  local  ' 
pursuits,  should  have  a  personal  and  immediate  interest 
in  all  measures  touching  its  sovereignty,  its  rights,  or 
its  influence.  The  only  surprise  is,  that  provision  was 
not  made  for  his  ceasing  to  represent  the  state  in  the 
senate,  as  soon  as  he  should  cease  to  be  an  inhabitant. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  debate  in  the 
convention  on  the  propriety  of  inserting  the  clause,  as 
it  now  stands. 

^  376.  Id  concluding  this  topic,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  no  qualification  whatsoever  of  property  is 
established  in  regard  to  senators,  as  none  had  been 
established  in  regard  to  representatives.  Merit,  there- 
fore, and  talent  have  the  freest  access  open  to  them 
into  every  department  of  office  under  the  national  gov- 
ernment. Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  choice  of 
the  people  is  but  directed  by  a  suitable  sobriety  of 
judgment,  the  senate  cannot  fail  of  being  distinguished 
for  wisdom,  for  learning,  for  exalted  patriotism,  for  ■B"  i  ,0  ^  . 
corruptible  integrity,  and  for  inflexible  independence.  >  ,'^^  y 
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^  377.  The  next  clause  of  the  ihird  section  of  the 
first  article  respects  the  person,  who  shall  preside  in 
the  senate.  ■  It  declares,  that  "  the  Vice  President  of 
"  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the  senate  ; 
"  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equall}*  divid- 
"  ed  ;"  and  the  succeeding  clause,  that  "  the  senate 
"  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president 
"  pro  tempore,  in  the  absen9e  of  the  vice  president,  or 
"  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the 
•'  United  States." 

^  378.  The  original  article,  as  first  reported,  author- 
ized the  senate  to  choose  its  own  president,  and  other 
officers ;  and  this  was  adopted  in  the  convention.  But 
the  same  draft  authorized  the  president  of  the  senate, 
in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  disability 
of  the  president,  to  discharge  his  duties.  When  at  a 
late  period  of  the  convention  it  was  deemed  advisable, 
that  there  should  be  a  vice  president,  the  propriety  of 
retaining  him,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  seems 
to  have  met  with  general  favour,  eight  states  voting 
in  the  affirmative,  and  two  only  in  the  negative. 

^  379.  The  propriety  of  creating  the  office  of  vice 
president  will  be  reserved  for  future  consideration, 
when,  in  the  progress  of  these  commentaries,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  executive  department  comes  under  re- 
view. The  reasons,  why  he  was  authorized  to  preside 
in  the  senate,  belong  appropriately  to  this  place. 

^  380.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  appointment  of  a 
person  to  preside,  as  speaker,  who  is  not  a  constituent 
member  of  the  body,  over  which  he  is  to  preside.  In 
the  house  of  lords  in  England  the  presiding  officer  is 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
or  other  person  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  ; 
and  if  none  such  be  so  appointed,  then  it  is  said,  that 
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tb«  lords  may  elect.  But  it  is  by  do  meana  necessary, 
that  the  person  appointed  by  the  king  should  be  a  peer 
of  the  reaim,  or  lord  of  parliament.  Nor  has  this  ap- 
pointment by  the  king  ever  been  complained  of,  as  a 
grievance,  nor  has  it  operated-  with  inconvenience  or 
oppression  in  practice.  It  is  on  the  contrary  deemed 
an  important  advantage,  both  to  the  of&cer,  and  to  the 
house  of  peers,  adding  dignity  and  weight  to  the  for- 
mer, and  securing  great  legal  ability  and  talent  in  aid 
of  the  latter.  This  consideration  alone  might  have 
had  some  influence  in  the  convention.  The  vice  pre- 
sident being  himself  chosen  by  the  states,  might  well 
be  deemed,  in  point  of  age,  character,  'and  dignity, 
worthy  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
in  which  the  states  were  all  assembled,and  represented. 
His  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  might 
be  fairly  presumed ;  and  the  employment  would  not 
only  bring  his  character  in  review  before  the  public  ; 
but  enable  him  to  justify  the  public  coD6dence,  by 
performiag  his  public  fiinctions  with  independence, 
and  firmness,  and  sound  discretion.  A  citizen,  who 
was  deemed  worthy  of  being  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  presidency,  could  scarcely  fail  of  being  distin- 
guished by  private  virtues,  by  comprehensive  acquire- 
ments, and  by  eminent  services.  In  all  questions  be- 
fore the  senate  he  might  safely  be  appealed  to,  as  a  fit 
arbiter  upon  an  equal  division,  in  which  case  alone  he  . 
is  entrusted  with  a  vote. 

^381.  But  the  strong  motive  for  this  appointment 
was  of  another  sort,  founded  upon  state  jealousy,  and 
state  equality  in  the  senate.  If  the  speaker  of  the 
senate  was  to  be  chosen  from  its  own  members,  the 
state,  upon  whom  the  choice  would  fall,  might  possess 
either  more  or  less,  than  its  due  share  of  influence.    If 
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the  speaker  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  except  when 
there  was  an  equal  division,  independent  of  bis  own 
vote,  then  the  state  might  lose  its  own  voice ;  if  he 
were  allowed  to  give  his  vote,  and  also  a  casting  vote, 
then  the  state  might,  in  effect,  possess  a  double  vote. 
Either  alternative  would  of  itself  present  a  predicament 
sufficiently  embarrassing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no 
casting  vote  were  allowed  in  any  case,  then  the  inde- 
cision and  inconvenience  might  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interests,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes. 
It  might  give  rise  to  dangerous  feuds,  or  intrignes, 
and  create  sectional  and  state  agitations.  The  smaller 
states  might  well  suppose,  that  their  intfrests  were 
less  secure,  and  less  guarded,  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Undfer  such  circunistances,  the  vice  president  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  fit  arbiter  to  decide,  because  he 
would  be  the  representative,  not  of  one  state  only,  but 
of  all ;  and  must  be  presumed  to  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  promoting  all  measures  for  thi  public  good.  This 
reasoning  appears  to  have  been  decisive  in  the  con- 
vention, and  satisfactory  to  the  people.  It  establishes, 
that  there  was  a  manifest  propriety  in  making  the  ar- 
rangement, conducive  to  the  harmony  of  the  states, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  general  government.  And  as 
the  senate  possesses  the  power  to  make  rules  for  its 
own  proceedings,  there  is  little  danger,  that  there  can 
ever  arise  any  abuse  of  the  presiding  power.  The 
danger,  if  any,  is  rather  the  other  way,  that  the  pre- 
siding power  will  be  either  silently  weakened,  or 
openly  surrendered,  so  as  to  leave  the  office  little 
more,  than  the  barren  honour  of  a  place,  without  in- 
fluence and  without  action. 

^  382.  The  propriety  of  entrusting  the  senate  with 
the  dioice  of  its  other  officers,  and  also  of  a  president 
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pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the  rice  president,  or 
when  he  exercises  the  office  of  president,  seems  never 
to  have  been  questioned ;  and  indeed  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  vindicate  it.  Confi- 
dence between  the  senate  and  its  officers,  and  the 
power  to  make  a  suitable  choice,  and  to  secure  a 
suitable  responsibility  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  office,  axe  so  indispensable  for  the  public  good, 
that  the  provision  will  command  universal  assent,  as 
soon  as  it  is  mentioned.  It  has  grown  into  a  general 
practice  for  the  rice  president  to  vacate  the  senatorial 
chair  a  short  time  before  the  termination  of  each  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  enable  the  senate  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  who  might  already  be  in  office,  if 
the  vice  president  in  the  recess  should  be  called  to 
the  chair  of  state.  The  practice  is  founded  in  wisdom 
and  sound  policy,  as  it  immediately  provides  for  an 
exigency,  which  may  well  be  expected  to  occur  at  any 
time  ;  and  prevents  the  choice  from  being  influenced 
by  temporary  excitements  or  intrigues,  arising  from 
the  actual  existence  of  a  vacancy.  As  it  is  useful  in 
peace  to  provide  for  war ;  so  it  is  likewise  useful  in 
times  of  profound  tranquiUity  to  provide  for  political 
agitations,  which  may  disturb  the  public  harmony. 

^  383.  The  next  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the 
first  article  respects  the  subject  of  impeachment.  It 
is  as  follows  :  "  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power 
"  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitdng  for  that 
"  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  a0irmation.  When 
'*  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief 
"justice  shall  preside.  And  no  person  shall  be  con- 
*'  victed  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
**  members  present." 

^  384.  The  great  objects,  to  be  attained  in  the  se- 
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lectioD  of  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  are, 
impartiality,  integrity,  intelligence,  and  independence. 
If  either  of  these  is  wanting,  tbe  trial  must  be  radically 
imperfect.  To  ensure  impartiality,  the  body  must  be 
in  some  degree  removed  from  popular  power  and  pas- 
sions, from  the  influence  of  sectional  prejudice,  and 
from  the  more  dangerous  influence  of  mere  party  spirit. 
To  secure  integrity,  there  must  be  a  lofty  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  deep  responsibility  to  future  times,  as  well 
as  to  God.  To  secure  intelligence,  there  must  be 
age,  experience,  and  high  intellectual  powers,  as  well 
as  attainments.  To  secure  independence,  there  must 
be  numbers,  as  well  as  talents,  and  a  confidence  re- 
sulting at  once  from  permanency  of  place,  and  dignity 
of  station,  and  enlightened  patriotism.  Does  the 
senate  combine,  in  a  suitable  degree,  all  these  qualifi- 
cations ?  Does  it  combine  them  more  perfectly,  than 
any  other  tribunal,  which  could  be  constituted .''  What 
other  tribunal  could  be  entrusted  with  the  authority  ? 
These  are  questions  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of 
the  most  frequent  occurrence.  They  arose  in  the 
convention,  and  underwent  a  full  discussion  there. 
They  were  again  deliberately  debated  in  the  state 
conventions ;  and  they  have  been  at  various  times 
since  agitated  by  jurists  and  statesmen,  and  political 
bodies.  Few  parts  of  the  constitution  have  been  as- 
sailed with  more  vigour ;  and  few  have  been  defended 
with  more  ability. 

^  385.  The  subject  is  itself  full  of  intrinsic  difiiculty 
in  a  government  purely  elective.  The  jurisdiction  is 
to  be  exercised  over  offences,  which  are  committed  by 
public  men  in  violation  of  their  public  trust  and  duties. 
Those  duties  are,  in  many  cases,  political ;  and,  indeed, 
in  other  cases,  to  which  the  power  of  impeachment  will 
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probably  be  applied,  they  will  respect  functionaries  of 
a  high  character,  where  the  remedy  would  otherwise 
be  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  grievance  be  incapable 
of  redresa.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  the  power  partakes 
of  a  political  character,  as  it  respects  injuries  to  the 
society  in  its  political  character ;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  requires  to  be  guarded  in  its  exercise  against  the 
spirit  of  faction,  the  intolerance  of  party,  and  the  sud- 
den movements  of  popular  feeling.  The  prosecution 
will  seldom  fail  to  agitate  the  passions  of  the  whole 
community,  and  to  divide  it  into  parties,  more  or  less 
friendly,  or  hosrile  to  the  accused.  The  press,  with 
its  unsparing  vigilance,  will  arrange  itself  on  either 
side,  to  control,  and  influence  public  opinion ;  and 
there  will  always  be  some  danger,  that  the  decision 
will  be  regulated  more  by  the  comparative  strength  of 
parties,  than  by  the  real  proofs  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

^  386.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  and  magni- 
tude of  a  trust,  which  so  deeply  concerns  the  political 
existence  and  reputation  of  every  man  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  public  afiairs,  cannot  be  overlooked. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  power  so  operative  and  instant, 
that  it  may  intimidate  a  modest  and  conscientious 
statesman,  or  other  functionary  from  accepting  office ; 
nor  so  weak  and  torpid,  as  to  be  capable  of  lulling  of- 
fenders into  a  general  security  and  indifierence.  The 
difficulty  of  placing  it  rightly  in  a  government,  resting 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  periodical  elections,  will  be 
more  strikingly  perceived,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  ambitious  and  the  cunning  will  often  make  strong 
accusations  against  public  men  the  means  of  their  own 
elevation  to  office  ;  and  thus  give  an  impulse  to  the 
power  of  impeachment,  by  pre-occupying  the  public 
opinion.     The  conveDtioa  appears  to  have  been  very 
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stroDgly  impressed  with  the  difficultj  of  constituting  a 
suitable  tribunaj ;  and  finally  came  to  the  result,  that 
the  senate  was  the  most  £t  depositary  of  this  exalted 
trust.  In  so  doing,  they  had  the  example  before  them 
of  several  of  the  best  considered  state  constitutions  ; 
and  the  example,  in  some  measure,  of  Great  Britain. 
The  most  strenuous  opponent  cannot,  therefore,  allege, 
that  it  is  a  rash  and  novel  experiment ;  the  most 
uuequivocal  friend  must,  at  the  same  time,  admit,  that 
it  is  not  free  from  all  plausible  objections. 

^  387.  The  conclusion,  to  which,  upon  a  large  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  subject,  our  judgments  are  naturally 
led,  is,  that  the  power  has  l)een  wisely  deposited  with 
the  senate.  In  the  language  of  a  learned  commentator, 
it  may  be  said,  that  of  all  the  departmenu  of  the  gov- 
ernment, **  none  will  be  found  more  suitable  to  exercise 
this  peculiar  jurisdiction,  than  the  senate.  Although, 
like  their  accusers,  tliey  are  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple; yetthey  are  so  by  a  degree  more  removed,and  hold 
their  stations  for  a  longer  term.  They  are,  therefore, 
more  independent  of  the  people,  and  being  chosen  with 
the  knowledge,  that  they  may,  while  in  office,  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  this  high  function,  they  bring  with 
them  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  that  they 
will  faithfully  execute  it,  and  the  implied  compact  on 
their  own  part,  that  it  shall  be  honestly  discharged. 
Precluded  from  ever  becoming  accusers  themselves,  it 
is  their  duty  not  to  lend  themselves  to  the  animosities 
of  party,  or  the  prejudices  against  individuals,  which 
may  sometimes  unconsciously  induce  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives  to  the  acts  of  accusation.  Habituated  to 
comprehensive  views  of  the  great  political  relations  .of 
the  country,  they  are  naturally  the  best  qualified  to  de- 
cide on  tboaa  chaises,  which  may  have  any  connexion 
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with  transactions  abroad,  or  great  political  ioterests  at 
home.  And  although  we  cannot  say,  that,  like  the 
English  house  of  lords,  they '  form  a  distinct  bodj, 
whollj'  uninfluenced  by  the  passions,  and  reoiote  from 
the  interests,  of  the  people  ;  jet  we  can  discover  in 
no  other  division  of  the  government  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  impartiality  and  independence." 

^  388.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  clause  of  the 
constitution  now  under  consideration  will  not  require 
an  elaborate  commentary.  The  first  is,  that  the  senate, 
when  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  "  shall  be  on 
oath  or  affirmation ;"  a  provision,  which,  as  it  appeals 
to  the  conscience  and  integrity  of  the  members  by  the 
same  sanction,  which  applies  to  judges  and  jurors,  who 
sit  in  other  trials,  will  commend  itself  to  all  persons, 
who  deem  the  highest  trusts,  rights,  and  duties,  worthy 
of  the  same  protection  and  security,  at  least,  as  those 
of  the  humblest  order.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  mon- 
strous anomaly,  that  the  highest  officers  might  be  con- 
victed of  the  worst  crimes,  without  any  sanction  being 
interposed  against  the  exercise  of  the  most  vindictive 
passions ;  while  the  humblest  individual  has  a  right 
to  demand  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  those,  who  are  his 
peers,  and  his  triors.  In  England,  however,  upon  the 
trial  of  impeachments,  the  house  of  lords  are  not  under 
oath  ;  but  only  make  a  declaration  upon  their  honour. 
This  is  a  strange  anomaly,  as  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
trials  by  a  jury,  the  jurors  are  under  oath  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason,  why  a  sanction  equally  obligatory 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  triors  should  not  exist  in 
trials  for  capital  or  other  offences  before  every  other 
tribunal.  What  is  there  in  the  honour  of  a  peer, 
which  necessarily  raises  it  ahove  the  honour  of  a  com- 
moner .''    The  anomaly  is  rendered  still  more  glaring 
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by  the  fact,  that  a  peer  canoot  give  testimoay,  as  a 
witness,  except  on  oath ;  for,  here,  bis  honour  is  not 
trusted.  The  maxim  of  the  law,  in  such  a  case,  is  in 
judicio  non  creditur,  nisi  juratis.  Why  should  the 
obligation  of  a  judge  be  less  solemn,  than  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  witness  ?  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  privilege 
of  power,  conceded  in  barbarous  times,  and  founded 
on  feudal  sovereignty,  more  than  on  justice,  or  princi- 
ple. 

§  389.  The  next  provision  is :  "When  the  president 
*'.of  the  T}nited  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall 
"  preside."  The  reason  of  this  clause  has  been  already 
adverted  to.  It  is  to  preclude  the  vice  president, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  natural  desire  to 
succeed  to  the  office,  from  being  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  conviction  of  the  chief  ma^trate.  Under 
such  circumstances,  who  could  be'  deemed  more  suita- 
ble to  preside,  than  the  highest  judicial  magistrate  of 
the  Union.  His  impartiality  and  independence  could 
be  as  little  suspected,  as  those  of  any  person  in  the 
country.  And  the  dignity  of  his  station  might  well 
be  deemed  an  adequate  pledge  for  the  possession  of 
the  highest  accomplishments. 

^  390.  It  is  added,  "  And  no  person  shall  be  con- 
"  victed  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
"  members  present."  Although  very  numerous  objec- 
tions were  taken  to  the  constitution,  none  seems  to  - 
hare  presented  itself  against  this  particular  quorum 
required  for  a  conviction  ;  and  yet  it  might  have  been 
fairly  thought  to  be  open  to  attack  on  various  sides 
from  its  supposed  theoretical  inconvenience  and  incon- 
gruity. It  might  have  been  said  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  it  deserted  the  general  principles  even  of 
courts  of  justice,  where  a  mere  maj<»rity  make  the  de- 
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cision ;  and,  of  sjl  legislative  bodies,  where  a  similar 
rule  is  adopted ;  and,  that  the  requisitimi  of  two  thirds 
would  reduce  the  power  of  impeachmeot  to  a  mere 
Dultit;.  Besides ;  upon  the  trial  of  impeachments  ia 
the  house  of  lords  the  conviction  or  acquittal  is  by  a 
mere  majority ;  so  that  there  is  a  failure  of  any  analogy 
to  support  the  precedent. 

^  391.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  authentic  me- 
morials, what  were  the  precise  grounds,  upon  which 
this  limitation  was  interposed.  But  it  may  well  be 
conjectured,  that  the  real  grounds  were,  to'  secure  an 
impartial  trial,  and  to  guard  public  men  from  being 
sacrificed  to  the  immediate  impulses  of  popular  resent- 
ment or  party  predominance.  In  England,  the  house 
of  lords,  from  its  very  structure  and  hereditary  inde- 
pendence, furnishes  a  sufficient  barrier  against  sucb 
oppression  and  injustice.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has 
remarked,  with  manifest  satisfaction,  that  the  nobility 
"liave  neither  the  same  interests,  nor  the  same  pas- 
sions, as  popular  assemblies ;"  and,  that  '*  it  is  proper, 
that  the  nobility  should  judge,  to  insure  justice  to  the 
accused ;  as  it  is  proper,  that  the  people  should  accuse, 
to  insure  justice  to  the  commonwealth."  Our  senate 
is,  from  the  very  theoty  of  the  constitution,  founded 
upon  a  more  popular  basis ;  and  it  was  desirable  to 
prevent  any  combioaticm  of  a  mere  majority  rf  the 
states  to  disf^ce,  or  to  destroy  a  meritorious  public 
officer.  If  a  mere  majority  were  sufficient  to  convict, 
there  would  be  danger,  in  times  of  high  popular  com- 
motion or  party  spirit,  that  the  influence  of  the  house 
of  representatives  would  be  found  irresistible.  The 
only  practicable  check  seemed  to  be,  the  introduction 
of  the  clause  of  two  thirds,  which  would  thus  require 
a  union  of  opinion  and  interest,  rare,  except  in  cases, 
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where  guilt  was  manifest,  and  ionoceace  scarcely  pre- 
sumable. Nor  could  tbe  limitation  be  justly  com' 
plained  of ;  for,  in  common  cases,  tbe  law  not  only 
presumes  every  man  innocent,  until  be  is  proved 
guilty ;  but  unanimity  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  in- 
dispensable. Here,  an  intermediate  scale  is  adopted 
between  unanimity,  and  a  mere  majority.  And  if  the 
guilt  of  a  public  officer  cannot  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  two  thirds  of  a  body  of  high  talents  and 
acquirements,  which  sympathizes  with  the  people,  and 
represents  the  states,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
facts,  it  must  be,  that  the  evidence  is  too  infirm,  and 
too  loose  to  justify  a  conviction.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  far  more  consonant  to  the  notions 
of  justice  in  a  republic,  that  a  guilty  person  should 
escape,  than  that  an  innocent  person  should  become 
the  victim  of  injustice  from  popular  odium,  or  party 
combinations. 

^  392.  The  next  clause  is,  that  "  Judgment  in  cases 
"  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther,  than  to  re- 
"  moval  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
"  onjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the 
"  United  States.  But  the  party  convicted  shall  nerer- 
"  theless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
"judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law." 

^  393.  It  is  obvious,  that,  upon  trials  on  impeach- 
ments, one  of  two  courses  must  be  adopted  in  case  of 
a  conviction  ;  either  for  the  court  to  proceed  to  pro- 
nounce a  full  and  complete  sentence  of  punishment 
for  the  offence  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  in  like 
cases,  pending  in  the  common  tribunals  of  justice,  su- 
peradding the  removal  from  office,  and  tbe  consequent 
disabilities  ;  or,  to  confine  its  sentence  to  the  removal 
from  office  and  other  disabilities.    If  the  former  duty 
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be  a  part  of  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  court, 
then,  in  case  of  an  acquittal,  there  cannot  be  another 
trial  of  the  party  for  the  same  offence  in  the  commoa 
tribunals  of  justice,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  whole 
theory  of  the  common  law,  that  a  man  should  be 
brought  into  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  more  than  once 
for  the  same  offence.  A  plea  of  acquittal  is,  therefore, 
an  absolute  bar  against  any  second  prosecution  for  the 
same  offence.  If  the  court  of  impeachments  is  merely 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  removal  from  office  and 
the  other  disabilities ;  then  it  is  indispensable,  that 
provision  should  be  made,  that  the  common  tribunals  of 
justice  should  be  at  liberty  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of 
the  offence,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  common 
punishment  applicable  to  unofficial  offenders.  Other- 
wise, it  might  be  matter  of  extreme  doubt,  whether, 
consistently  with  the  great  maxim  abore  mentioned, 
established  for  the  security  of  the  life  and  limbs  and 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  a  second  trial  for  the  same  of- 
fence could  be  had,  either  after  an  acquittal,  or  a  con- 
viction in  the  court  of  impeachments.  And  if  no  such 
second  trial  could  be  had,  then  the  grossest  official 
offenders  might  escape  without  any  substantial  punish- 
ment, even  for  crimes,  which  would  subject  their  fellow 
citizens  to  capital  punishment.  ^    A>-  5  ~~i-y 

^  -394,,  The  constitution,  then,  haviig  provided,  that 
judgment  upon  impeachments  shall  not  extend  further, 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
office,  (which,  however  afflictive  to  an  ambitious  and 
elevated  mind,  would  be  scarcely  felt,  as  a  punishment, 
by  the  profligate  and  the  base,)  has  wisely  subjected 
the  [>arty  to  trial  in  the  common  criminal  tribunals, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  punishment,  as  ordi- 
narily belongs  to  the  offence.     Thus,  for  instance. 
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treason,  which  by  our  laws  is  a  capital  offence,  may 
receive  its  appropriate  puabhment ;  and  bribery  in  high 
officers,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  mere  disqualifica- 
tion from  office,  may  have  the  measure  of  its  infamy 
dealt  out  to  it  with  the  same  unsparing  severity,  which 
attends  upon  other  and  humbler  offenders. 

^  395.  In  England,  the  judgment  upon  impeach- 
ments is  not  confined  to  mere  removal  from  office ;  but 
extends  to  the  whole  punishment  attached  by  law  to 
the  offence.  The  house  of  lords,  therefore,  upcui  a 
conriction,  may,  by  its  sentence,  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment \  or  perpetual  banishment ;  or  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  lands  ;  or  fine  and  ransom  ;  or  imprisonment ;  as. 
welt  as  removal  from  office,  and  incapacity  to  hold 
office,  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence. 

^  396.  As  the  offences,  to  which  the  remedy  of  im- 
peachment has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  principally 
applied,  are  of  a  political  nature,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  will  be  often  exaggerated  by  party 
spirit,  and  the  prosecutions  be  sometimes  dictated  by 
party  resentments,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic good.  There  is  danger,  therefore,  that  in  cases 
of  conviction  the  punishment  may  be  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  offence,  and  pressed  as  much  by 
popular  odium,  as  by  aggravated  crime.  From  the 
nature  of  such  offences,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  exact 
grade,  or  measure,  either  in  the  offences,  or  the  punish- 
ments; and  a  very  large  discretion  must  unavoidably 
be  vested  in  the  court  of  impeachments,  as  to  both. 
Any  attempt  to  define  the  offences,  or  to  affix  to  every 
grade  of  distinction  its  appropriate  measure  of  punish- 
ment, would  probably  tend  to  more  injustice  and  incon- 
venience, than  it  would  correct ;  and  perhaps  would 
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render  the  power  at  once  mefficlent  and  unwieldly. 
The  discretion,  then,  if  confided  at  all,  being  peculiarly 
subject  to  abuse,  and  connecting  itself  with  state  par- 
ties, and  state  contentions,  and  state  animosides,  it  was 
deemed  most  advisable  by  the  convention,  that  the 
power  of  the  senate  to  inflict  punishment  should  merely 
reach  the  right  and  qualihcations  to  office ;  and  thus 
take  away  the  temptation  in  factious  times  to  sacrifice 
good  and  great  men  upon  the  altar  of  party.  History 
had  sufficiently  admonished  them,  that  the  power  of 
impeachment  had  been  thus  mischievously  and  inor- 
dinately applied  in  other  ages ;  and  it  was  not  safe  to 
disregard  those  lessons,  which  it  had  left  for  our  in- 
struction, written  not  unfrequently  in  blood.  Lord 
Strafford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  Lord 
Stafford,'in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  were  both 
convicted,  and  punished  capitally  by  the  house  of  Lords ; 
and  both  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  rather  vic- 
tims to  the  spirit  (^  the  times,  than  offenders  meriting 
such  high  punishments.  And  other  cases  have  occur- 
red, in  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  demerits  of 
the  accused,  his  final  overthrow  has  been  the  result  of 
poUtical  resentments  and  hatreds,  far  more  than  of  any 
desire  to  promote  public  justice. 

^  397.  There  is  wisdom,  and  sound  pc^cy,  and  in- 
trinsic justice  in  this  separation  of  the  offence,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  and  trial  are  concemedj  into 
its  proper  elements,  bringing  the  political  part  under 
the  power  of  the  poUtical  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  retaining  the  civil  part  for  presentment  and 
trial  in  the  ordinary  fonmi.  A  jury  might  well  be 
entrusted  with  the  latter;  while  the  former  should  meet 
its  appropriate  trial  and  punishment  before  the  senate. 
If  it  shoiUd  be  asked,  why  separate  trials  should  thus 
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be  successivsly  had;  and  why,  if^a  connctioo  should 
take  place  in  a  court  of  law,  that  court  might  not  be  en- 
trusted with  the  power  to  pronounce  a  removal  from 
office,  and  the  disqualihcadon  to  office,  as  a  part  of  its 
sentence,  the  answer  has  been  already  ^ven  in  the 
reasoning  agunst  vesting  any  court  of  law  with  merely 
political  functions.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  ad- 
mioistraticHi  of  criminal  justice,  no  court  is  authorized 
to  remove,  or  disqudify  an  ofiender,  ■  as  a  part  of  its 
regular  judgment  If  it  results  at  all,  it  results  as  a 
consequence,  isuid  not  as  a  part  of  the  sentence.  But 
it  may  be  properly  urged,  that  the  vesting  of  such  a 
fa^h  and  deUcate  power,  to  be  exercised  by  a  court  of 
law  at  its  discretion,  would,  in  relation  to  the  distin- 
giushed  functionaries  of  the  government,  be  peculiarly 
unfit  and  inexpedient.  What  could  be  more  embar-r 
rassing,  than  for  a  court  of  law  to  pronounce  for  a  re" 
moval  upon  the  mere  ground  of  political  usurpation,  or 
malversation  in  office,  admitting  of  .endless  varieties} 
fitnn  the  slightest  guilt  up  to  the  most  flagrant  corrup- 
tion ?  Ought  a  president  to  be  removed  from  office  at 
tile  mere  "will  of  a  court  for  pohticai  misdemeanours  T 
Is  not  a  pohticai  body,  like  the  senate,  from  its  superior 
information  in  regard  to  executive  functions,  far  better 
qualified  to  judge,  how  fer  the  public  weal  might  be 
promoted  by  such  a  punishment  in  a  given  case,  than  a 
mere  juridical  tribunal?  Suppose  the  senate  should 
sdll  deem  the  judgment  irregular,  or  unjustifiable,  how 
is  the  removal  to  take  effect,  and  how  is  it  to  be  en- 
forced 1  A  separation  of  the  removing  power  alto- 
gether from  the  appointing  power  might  create  many 
practice  difficulties,  which  ought  not,  except  upon  the 
most  urgent  reasons,  to  be  introduced  mto  matters  of 
govemment    Without  attemptmg  to  maintain,  that  the 
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difficulties  would  be  insuperable,  it  is  sufficient  to  sbow, 
tbat  they  might  be  highly  mcooTenient  in  practice. 

§  398.  In  order  to  complete  our  review  of  the  con- 
stituticmal  provisions  on  the  subject  of  impeachments, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  who  are  the  persons  liable 
to  be  impeached ;  and  what  are  impeachable  offences. 
By  some  strange  inadvertence,  this  part  of  the  consti- 
tution has  been  taken  from  its  natural  connexion,  and 
with  no  great  propriety  arranged  under  that  bead,  which 
embraces  the  organizatirai,  and  rights,  and  duties  of  the 
executive  department.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of 
again  recurring  to  this  subject,  the  general  method  pre* 
scribed  in  these  ccmmentaries  will,  in  this  instance,  be 
departed  (rom,  and  the  only  remuning  provision  on 
impeachments  be  here  introduced. 

§  399.  The  fourth  section  of  the  second  article  is  as 
fiidlows:  **The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil 
"officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
**  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  o^  treason, 
**  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours." 

§  400.  From  this  clause  it  appears,  that  the  remedy 
by  impeachment  is  atricdy  confined  to  civO  officers  of' 
the  United  States,  including  the  president  and  vice- 
president  In  this  respect,  it  differs  materially  frran  the 
law  and  practice  of  Great-Britain.  In  that  kingdom, 
all  the  king's  subjects,  whether  peers  or  commoners, 
are  impeachable  in  parliament ;  though  it  is  asserted, 
that  commoners  cannot  now  be  impeached  for  capital 
offences,  but  for  misdemeanors  only.  Such  kinds  oi 
misdeeds,  however,  as  pecutiariy  injure  the  common- 
wealth by  the  abuse  of  high  offices  of  trust,  are  the  most 
proper,  and  have  been  the  most  usual  ground  for  tlus 
kind  of  prosecution  m  parliament  There  seems  a  pe- 
culiar propriety,  in  a  republican  government  at  least;  m 
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confiniog  the  impeaching  power  to  persons  holding 
office.  Id  such  a  government  all  the  citizens  are  equal, 
and  ought  to  have  the  same  security  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
for  all  crimes  and  offences  laid  to  their  charge,  when  not 
holding  any  official  character.  To  subject  them  to  im- 
peachment would  not  only  be  extremely  oppressive  and 
expensive,  but  would  endanger  their  hves  and  liberties, 
by  exposing  them  against  their  wills  to  persecution  for 
their  conduct  in  exerdsing  their  political  rights  and  privi- 
l^es.  Dear  as  the  trial  by  jury  justly  is  in  civil,  cases, 
its  value,  as  a  protection  against  the  resentment  and 
vitdence  of  rulers  and  factions,  in  criminal  prosecutions 
makes  it  inestimable.  It  is  there,  and  there  only,  that 
a  citizen,  )n  the  sympathy,  the  impartiality,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  incorruptible  integrity  of  his  fellows,  empan- 
nelled  to  try  the  accusation,  may  indulge  a  well-founded 
confidence  to  sustain  and  cheer  him.  If  he  should  choose 
to  accept  office,  he  would  voluntarily  incur  all  the  addi- 
tional responsibihty  growing  out  of  it.  If  impeached 
for  his  conduct,  wMle  in  office,  he  could  not  justly  com- 
{jun,  since  he  was  placed  in  that  predicament  by  his 
own  choice ;  and  in  accepting  office  he  submitted  to  all 
the  c<msequences.  Indeed,  the  moment  it  was  decid- 
ed, that  the  judgment  upon  impeachments  should  be 
limited  to  removal  and  disqualification  fit>m  office*  it 
followed  as  a  natural  result,  that  it  ought  not  to  reach 
any  but  officers  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  object  of  the  friends  of  the 
national  government  to  confine  it  to  these  limits ;  for  in 
the  original  resolutions  proposed  to  the  conventicm,  and 
in  all  the  subsequent  proceedmgs,  the  power  was  ex- 
pressly limited  to  natbnal  offices. 

§  401.  Who  are  "civil  officers,"  within  the  meaning 
of  this  constitutional  provision,  is  an  inquiry*  which  natu- 
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rally  presents  itself;  and  the  answer  cannot,  periiaps, 
be  deemed  settled  by  any  solemn  adjudication.  The 
term  "ciril"  has  various  significations.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  contradistinctioD  to  barbarous,  or  savagCt 
to  indicate  a  state  of  society  reduced  to  order  and  reg- 
ular goTemment.  Thus,  we  speak  of  civil  life,  civil 
society,  civil  government,  and  civil  Hberty ;  in  which  it 
is  neariy  equivalent  in  meaning  to  poHticsI.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  contradistinction  to  crminai,  to  indicate 
the  private  rights  and  remedies  of  men,  as  members  of 
the  community,  in  contrast  to  those,  which  are  public, 
and  relate  to  the  government.  Thus,  we  apeak  of 
civil  process  and  criminal  process,  civil  jurisdiction  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  It  is  Sometimes  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  military  or  eeelefiaaticai,  to  natural  or 
foreign.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  civil  station,  as  opposed 
to  a  miUtary  or  ecclesiastical  station ;  a  dvil  death,  as 
opposed  to  a  natural  death;  a  civil  war,  as  opposed  to  a 
foreign  war.  The  sense,  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 
the  constitution,  seems  to  be  in  contradistmction  to  miH- 
tary,  to  indicate  the  rights  and  duties  felating  to  citi- 
zens generally,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the  govern* 
ment.  It  is  in  this  sense,  that  Blackatone  speaks  cX 
the  huty  in  England,  as  divided  into  three  distinct 
states;  ihe  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime;  the 
two  latter  embracing  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
government  And  id  the  same  sense  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  list  of  officers  are  spoken  of,  m  contradistinc'- 
tion  to  those  of  tiie  army  and  navy. 

§  402.  Ail  officers  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
who  hold  their  appointments  under  the  national  govern- 
ment, whether  th«r  duties  are  executive  or  judicial,  in 
the  highest  or  in  the  lowest  departments  of  the  gov- 
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ernment,  with  the  exception  of  officers  in  the  tatay 
and  nary,  are  properiy  civil  officers  within  the  meanmg 
of  the  constitutbn,  and  liable  to  impeachment.  The 
Feaaon  for  excepting  military  and  naval  officers  is,  that 
they  are  subject  to  trial  and  punishment  according  to 
a  peculiar  military  code,  the  laws,  rules,  and  usages  of 
war.'  The  very  nature  and  efficiency  of  mihtary  dudes 
and  discipline  require  this  summary  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction ;  and  the  promptitude  of  its  operations  are 
not  only  better  suited  to  the  notions  of  military  men ; 
but  they  deem  their  honor  and  then*  reputation  more 
safe  in  the  hands  of  their  brother  officers,  than  in  any 
merely  dvil  tribunals.  Indeed,  in  mihtary  and  naval 
afiairs  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  senate  could  scarcely 
possess  competent  knowledge  or  experience  to  decide 
upon  the  acts  of  military  men ;  so  much  are  these  acts 
to  be  governed  by  mere  usage,  and  custom,  by  military 
discipline,  and  mihtary  discretion,  that  the  constitution 
has  wisely  committed  the  whole  trust  to  the  decision 
of  oourts-martiaL 

^  403.  The  next  ioqairy  is,  what  are  impeaclmble 
.  offences  1  They  are  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours."  For  the  definition  of 
treason,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  constitution  itself ;  but 
fw  the  definition  of  bribery^  resort  is  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily had  to  the  common  law ;  for  that,  as  yie  com- 
mon basb  of  our  jurisprudence*  can  alone  furnish  the 
proper  exposition  of  the  nature  and  Umits  of  this  offence. 
The  only  practical  question  is,  what  are  to  be  deemed 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours?  Now,  neithH*  the 
constitution,  nor  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  has  in 
fmy  manner  defined  any  crimes,  except  treason  and 
tu^>ei7,  to  be  high,  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  as 
such  unpeachable.    In  what  manner,  then,  are  they  to 
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be  fUKertained  ?  Is  the  sUence  of  the  statute  book  to 
be  deemed  conclusive  in  &vour  of  the  party,  untU  con- 
gress have  made  a  legislative  declaration  and  enuioera- 
tioD  of  the  offences,  which  shaQ  be  deemed  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  1  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, the  power  of  impeachment,  except  as  to  the 
two  expresSMl  cases,  is  a  complete  nullity ;  and  the 
party  is  wholly  dispunishable,  however  enormous  may 
be  tia  corruption  or  criminality.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  in  the  cases,  where  any  offence  is  punished 
by  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  it  may,  and  ought 
to  be,  deemed  an  impeachable  offence.  It  is  not  every 
offence,  that  by  the  constitution  is  so  impeachable.  It 
must  not  (mly  be  an  offence,  but  a  Mgh  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour. Besides;  there  are  many  most  Vagrant 
offences,  which,  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
are  punishable  only,  when  committed  in  special  places, 
and  within  peculiar  jurisdictions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
high  seas,  or  in  forts,  navy -yards,  and  arsenals,  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  Suppose  the  offence  is  committed 
in  some  other,  than  these  privileged  places,  or  under 
circumstances  not  reached  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States,  would  it  be  impeadiable  1 

§  404.  Again,  there  are  many  offences,  purely  polit- 
ical, which  have  been  held  to  be  withm  the  reach  of 
pariiamentary  impeachments,  not  one  of  which  is  in  the 
^htest  manner  alluded  to  m  our  statute  book.  And, 
indeed,  political  offences  are  of  so  various  and  complex 
a  character,  so  utteriy  incapable  of  being  defined, 
or  clasMfied,  that  the  task  of  positive  legislation  would 
be  impracticable,  if  it  were  not  almost  absurd  to  attempt 
it  What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation  do  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  like  the  charges  against  Warren 
Hastings,  in  17661    Resort,  then,  must  be  had  either 
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to  pariiamentary  practice,  and  the  common  law,  in 
order  to  ascertain,  what  are  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours ;  or  the  whole  subject  must  be  left  to  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  the  senate,  for  the  time  being.  The  latter 
is  so  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
that  no  lawyer  or  statesman  would  be  inclined  to  coun- 
tenance so  absolute  a  despotism  of  opinion  and  practice, 
which  might  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
person,  which  would  be  deemed  innocent  at  another 
time,  or  in  another  person.  The  only  safe  guide  in 
such  cases  must  be  the  common  law,  which  is  the 
guardian  at  once  of  private  rights  and  public  liberties. 

§  405.  Congress  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the 
conclusion,  that  no  previous  statute  is  necessary  to 
authorize  an  impeachment  for  any  official  misconduct ; 
and  the  rules  of  proceeding,  and  the  nUes  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  decision,  have  been  uni- 
formly regulated  by  the  known  doctrines  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  pariiamentary  usage.  In  the  few  cases  of 
impeachment,  which  have  hitherto  been  tried,  no  one 
of  the  chaises  has  rested  upon  any  statutable  misdemea- 
nour. It  seems,  then,  to  be  the  settled  doctrine  of 
the  high  court  of  impeachment,  that  though  the  com- 
mon law  cannot  be  a  foundatbn  of  a  jurisdiction  not 
given  by  the  constitution,  or  laws,  that  jurisdiction, 
when  given,  attaches,  and  is  to  be  exercised  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  that,  what  are,  and 
what  are  not  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  is  to  be 
ascertmned  by  a  recurrence  to  that  great  basis  of 
American  jurisprudence. 

^  406.  As  it  is  declared  in  one  clause  of  the 
constitution,  that  "judgment,  in  cases  of  impeach- 
"  ment,  shall  not  extend  further,  than  a  removal 
**  from  office>  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of 
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"hoDOur,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States;** 
and  in  another  clause,  that  *'  the  president,  vice-presi- 
"  dent,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall 
"  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
"  viction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or 
"  misdemeanours ; "  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the 
'  senate,  on  the  conviction,  were  bound,  in  all  cases,  to 
enter  a  judgment  of  removal  from  office,  though  it  has 
a  discretion,  as  to  inffictmg  the  punishment  of  disquali- 
fication. If,  then,  there  must  be  a  judgment  of  re- 
moval from  office,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the 
constitution  contemplated,  that  the  party  was  still  in 
office  at  the  time  of  the  impeachment  If  he  was  not, 
his  offence  was  still  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  in 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice.  And  it  might  be 
argued  with  some  force,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  exer- 
cise of  authority  to  try  a  delinquent  for  an  impeachable 
ofience,  when  the  most  important  object,  for  which  the 
remedy  was  given,  was  no  longer  necessary,  or  attaina- 
ble. And  although  a  judgment  of  disquahfication  might 
still  be  pronounced,  the  language  of  the  constitution 
may  create  some  doubt,  whether  it  can  be  pronounced 
without  being  coupled  with  a  removal  from  office. 
There  is  also  much  force  in  the  remark,  that  an  impeach- 
ment is  a  proc.eeding  purely  of  a  political  nature.  It  is 
not  so  much  designed  to  punish  an  ofiender,  as  to  secure 
the  state  against  gross  official  misdemeanors.  It  touch- 
es neither  his  person,  nor  his  property ;  but  simply 
divests  him  of  his  political  capacity, 

^  407.  Having  thus  gone  through  the  subject  of 
impeachments,  it  only  rem^s  to  observe,  that  a  close 
survey  of  the  system,  unless  we  are  egregiously  de- 
ceived, will  completely  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
arrangements  nude  in  every  part  of  it    The  juiisdic- 

Abr.  37 
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tioQ  to  impeach  is  placed,  where  it  should  be,  io  the 
possession  and  power  of  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  trial  h  before  a  body  of  great  dig- 
nity, and  ability,  and  independence,  possessing  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  firmness  to  act  with  vigour, 
and  to  decide  with  impartiality  upon  the  chaises.  The 
persons  subjected  to  the  trial  are  officers  of  the  nation* 
al  government;  and  the  offences  are  such,  as  may 
affect  the  rights,  duties,  and  relations  of  the  party  ac- 
cused to  the  public  in  his  political  or  official  character, 
either  directly  or  remotely.  The  general  rules  of  law 
and  evidence,  applicable  to  common  trials,  are  interpos- 
ed, to  protect  the  party  against  the  exercise  of  wanton 
oppression,  and  arbitrary  power.  And  the  final  judg- 
ment is  confined  to  a  removal  from,  and  disqualification 
for,  office ;  thus  limiting  the  punishment  to  such  modes 
of  redress,  as  are  peculiarly  fit  for  a  political  tribunal  to 
administer,  and  as  will  secure  the  public  against  politi- 
cal injuries.  In  other  respects  the  offence  is  left  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  common  tribunalsof  justice,  acced- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  land,  upon  an  mdictment  found 
by  a  grand  jury,  and  a  trial  by  jury  of  peers,  before 
whom  the  party  is  to  stand  for  his  final  ddiverance^  like 
hb  fellow  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ELECTIONS   AND   MEETINGS   OF   CONGRESS. 

§  408.  The  first  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first  ardcle  is  as  follows :  "  The  times,  places,  and  man- 
"  ner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representa- 
"  tives  sh^  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  tegisla- 
**  ture  thereof!  But  the  congress  may,  at  any  time,  by 
"  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
"  place  of  choosing  senators." 

^  409.  This  clause  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  or  to  have  encountered  much  opposi- 
tion in  the  convention,  at  least  as  far,  as  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  journal  of  that  body.  But  it  was  afterwards 
assailed  by  the  opponents  of  the  constitution,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  state  conventions,  with  uncommon  zeal 
and  virulence.  The  objecdon  was  not  to  that  part  of 
the  clause,  which  vests  in  the  state  legislatures  the  pow- 
er of  prescribing  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections ;  for,  so  far,  it  was  a  surrender  of  power  to 
the  state  goTemmeots.  But  it  was,  to  the  superintend- 
ing power  of  congress  to  tnake,  or  alter  such  regulations. 
It  was  said,  that  such  a  superintending  power  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  a  just 
exercise  of  their  privileges  in  elections.  Congress 
might  prescribe  the  times  of  election  so  unreasonably, 
as  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  electors ;  or  the 
place  at  so  inconvenient  a  distance  from  the  body  of 
the  electors,  as  to  prevent  a  due  exercise  of  the  right 
of  choice.  And  congress  might  contrive  the  manner  of 
holding  elections,  so  as  to  exclude  all  but  their  own 
farourites  from  office.    They  might  modify  the  right  of 
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elections,  as  they  should  please;  they  might  regulate  the 
number  of  votes  by  the  quantity  of  property,  without 
involving  any  repugnancy  to  the  constitution.  These, 
and  other  suggestions  of  a  similar  nature,  calculated  to 
spread  terror  and  alarm  among  thp  people,  were  dwelt 
upon  with  peculiar  emphasis.   V  >j S  \. — 

§  410.  In  answer  to  all  such  reasoning,  it  was  urged, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  article  in  the  whole  system 
more  completely  defensible.  Its  propriety  rested  upon 
tiiis  plain  proposition,  that  every  government  ought  to 
contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  preservation.  If, 
in  the  constitution,  there  were  some  departures  from 
this  principle,  (as  it  might  be  admitted  there  were,)  they 
were  matters  of  regret,  and  dictated  by  a  controlling 
moral  or  political  necessity ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
extended.  It  was  obviously  impracticable  to  frame,  and 
insert  in  the  constitution  an  election  law,  which  would 
be  applicable  to  all  possible  changes  in  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  convenient  for  all  the  states.  A  dis- 
cretionary power  over  elections  must  be  vested  some- 
where. There  seemed  but  three  ways,  in  which  it 
could  be  reasonably  organized.  It  might  be  lodged 
either  wholly  in  the  national  legislature;  or  wholly  in  the 
state  legislatures ;  or  primarily  in  the  latter,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  former.  The  last  was  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  convention.  The  regulation  of  elections  is 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  govern- 
ments, which,  in  ordinary  cases,  and  when  no  improper 
views  prevail,  may  both  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
be  by  them  exercised.  But,  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  power  is  reserved  to  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  so  that  it  may  not  be  abused,  and  thus  hazard  the 
safety  and  permanence  of  the  Union.  Nor  let  it  be 
thought,  that  such  an  occurrence  is  wholly  imaginary. 
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It  is  a  known  fact,  that,  under  the  confederation, 
Rhode-Island,  at  a  very  critical  period,  withdrew  her 
delegates  from  congress;  and  thus  prevented  some  im- 
portant measures  from  being  carried. 

^  41 1.  The  objections,  then,  to  the  provision  are  not 
sound,  or  tenable.  The  reasons  in  its  &voiir  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  great  (arce  and  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  the  power  may  be  applied  by  congress  to 
coirect  any  negligence  in  a  state  in  regard  to  elections, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  a  dissolution  of  the  government 
by  designing  and  refractory  states,  urged  on  by  some 
temporary  excitements.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  ope- 
rate as  a  check  in  favour  of  the  people  against  any  de- 
signs of  a  federal  senate,  and  their  constituents,  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  the  state  of  their  right  to  choose 
representatives.  In  the  next  place,  it  provides  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evil,  if  any  state,  by  reason  of  invasion,  or 
other  cause,  cannot  have  it  in  its  power  to  appoint  a 
place,  where  the  citizens  can  safely  meet  to  choose 
representatives.  In  the  last  place,  (as  the  plan  is 
but  an  experiment,)  it  may  bereailer  become  important, 
with  a  view  to  the  regular  operations  of  the  general 
government,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  electing  representatives  and  sena- 
tors, so  as  to  prevent  vacancies,  when  there  may  be 
calls  for  extraordinary  sessions  of  congress.  If  such  a 
time  should  occur,  or  such  a  imiformity  be  hereafter 
desirable,  congress  is  the  only  body  possessing  the 
means  to  produce  it. 

^  412.  It  remains  only  to  notice  an  exception  to  the 
power  of  congress  in  this  clause.  It  is,  that  congn^ss 
cannot  alter,  or  make  regulations,  "  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  senators."  This  exception  is  highly  reasona- 
ble.   The  choice  is  to  be  made  by  the  state  legislature ; 
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and  it  would  not  be  either  necessaiy,  or  becoming  in 
congress,  to  prescribe  the  place,  where  it  should  sit. 
This  exception  was  not  in  the  revised  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  was  adopted  almost  at  the  close  of  the 
convention ;  iiot,  however,  without  some  opposition,  for 
nine  states  were  in  its  favour,  one  against  it,  and  one 
was  divided. 

§  413.  The  second  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first ardcle  is  as  follows:  "The  congress  shall  assemble  at 
"least  once  in  every  year;  and  such  meedng  shall  be  on 
'*  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by 
"law  appoint  a  different  day."  This  clause,  for  the 
first  time,  made  its  appearance  in  the  revised  draft  of 
the  consdtution  near  the  close  of  the  convention;  and 
was  silently  adopted,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived, 
without  opposition.  Annual  parliaments  bad  been 
long  a  favouiite  opinion  and  practice  with  the  people 
of  England ;  and  in  America,  under  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments, they  were  justly  deemed  a  great  security 
to  public  liberty.  The  presetit  provision  could  hardly 
be  overlooked  by  a  free  people,  jealous  of  their  rights ; 
and  therefore  the  constitution  fixed  a  constitutional 
period,  at  which  congress  should  assemble  in  every 
year,  unless  some  other  day  was  specially  prescribed. 
Thus,  the  legislative  discretion  was  necessarily  bound- 
ed ;  and  annual  sessions  were  placed  equally  beyond 
the  power  of  fection,  and  of  party,  of  power,  and  of 
corruption.  In  two  of  the  states  a  more  frequent  as- 
semblage of  the  legislature  was  known  to  exist.  But 
it  was  d)vious,  that  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and 
thq  distance  of  their  abodes,  the  members  of  congress 
ought  not  to  be  brought  together  at  shorter  periods, 
unless  upon  the  most  pressing  exigencies.    A  provi* 
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ffloo,  so  universally  acceptable,  requires  no  rindicatiop, 
or  commentary. 

^  414.  The  fifth  section  of  the  first  article  embraces 
provisions  principally  applicable  to  the  powers,  rights, 
and  duties  of  each  bouse  in  its  separate  corporate  char- 
acter. These  will  not  require  much  illustration  or  com- 
mentary, as  they  are  such,  as  are  usually  delegated  to 
all  legislative  bodies  in  free  goveroments ;  and  were  in 
practice  in  Great-Britain  at  the  time  of  the  emigration 
of  our  ancestors ;  and  were  exercised  under  the  colonial 
governments;  and  have  been  secured  and  recognised 
in  the  present  state  constitutions. 

^  416.  The  first  clause  declares,  that  "each  house 
**  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
*<  ficaiions  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
**  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller 
"  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be 
"  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
"  bers,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as 
"  each  house  may  provide." 

^  416.  It  is  obvious^  that  a  power  must  be  lodged 
somewhere  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications  of  the  members  of  each  house  composing  the 
legislature ;  for  otherwise  there  could  be  no  certainty, 
as  to  who  were  legitimately  chosen  members,  and  any 
intruder,  or  usurper,  might  clEum  a  seat,  and  thus  tram- 
ple upon  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  elections  would  become,  under  such 
drcumstances,  a  mere  mockery;  and  legislation  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  by  any  self-constituted  body. 
The  only  possible  question  on  such  a  subject  is,  as  to 
the  body,  in  which  such  a  power  shall  be  lodged.  If 
lodged  in  any  other,  than  the  legislative  body  itself  its 
independence,  its  purity,  and  even  its  existence  and 
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action  may  be  destroyed,  or  put  into  immment  danger. 
No  other  body,  but  itself  can  have  the  same  motives  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  these  attributes;  no  other 
body  can  be  so  perpetually  watchful  to  guard  its  own 
rights  and  privileges  from  mfringement,  to  purily  and 
vindicate  its  own  character,  and  to  preserve  the  rights, 
and  sustain  the  free  choice  of  its  constituents.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  power  has  always  been  lodged  in  the 
legislative  body  by  the  uniform  practice  of  England 
and  America. 

^  417.  The  propriety  of  establishing  a  rule  for  a 
quorum  for  the  despatch  of  business  is  equally  clear ; 
since  otherwise  the  concerns  of  the  nation  might  be 
decided  by  a  very  small  number  of  the  members  of 
each  body.  In  England,  where  the  house  of  commons 
consists  of  nearly  six  hundred  members,  the  number  of 
forty-6ve  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business.  In 
some  of  the  state  consdtuiions  a  particular  number  of 
the  members  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  in 
others,  a  majority  is  required.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  wisely  adopted  the  latter  course ; 
and  thus,  by  requiring  a  majority  for  a  quorum,  has 
secured  the  public  from  any  hazard  of  passing  laws  by 
surprise,  or  against  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  representative  body. 

§  418.  But,  as  a  danger  of  an  opposite  sort  required 
equally  to  be  guarded  against,  a  smaller  number  is  au- 
thorized to  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  thus  to  prevent  a 
legal  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  also  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members.  Thus,  the  mterests 
of  the  nation,  and  the  despatch  of  business,  aro  not  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice,  or  perversity,  or  negligence  of  the 
minority.  It  was  a  defect  in  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, sometimes  productive  of  great  public  mischief  that 
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DO  vote,  except  for  an  adjounuDent,  could  be  deter- 
mined, unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  states ; 
and  no  power  pf  compelling  the  attendance  of  ihe  re- 
quisite number  existed. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

FRiriLEOES  AND  POWERS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CON- 
GRESS. 

§  419.  The  next  clause  is,  "  each  bouse  may  deler- 
^'mioe  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members 
"  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
' "  two  thirds,  expel  a  member."  No  person  can  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  provision  authorizing  each  house  to 
determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings.  If  the  pow6r 
did  not  exist,  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  nation,  either  at  all,  or  at  least 
with  decency,  deliberation,  and  order.  The  humblest 
assembly  of  men  is  understood  to  possess  this  power; 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  deprive  the  councils  of  the 
nation  of  a  Uke  authority.  But  the  power  to  make 
rules  would  be  nugatory,  unless  it  was  coupled  with 
a  power  to  punish  for  disorderly  behaviour,  or  disobe- 
dience to  those  rules.  And  as  a  member  might  be  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  dignity  and  duty,  as  to  disgrace  the 
house  by  the  grossness  of  his  conduct,  or  interrupt  its 
deliberations  by  perpetual  violence  or  clamour,  the 
power  to  expel  for  very  aggravated  misconduct  was 
also  indispensable,  not  as  a  common,  but  as  an  ultimate 
redress  for  the  grievance.  But  such  a  power,  so  sum- 
mary, and  at  the  same  time  so  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  it  was  foreseen,  might  be  exerted  for 
mere  purposes  of  faction  or  party,  to  remove  a  patriot, 
or  to  aid  a  corrupt  measure  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been 
wisely  guarded  by  the  restriction,  that  there  shall  be 
a  concurrence  of  two  thirds  t^  the  members,  to  justify 
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an  expulsion.  This  clause,  requiring  a  concarrence  of 
two  thirds,  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  it  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  ten  states,  one 
being  divided.  A  hke  general  authority  to  expel,  ex- 
ists in  the  British  house  of  commons ;  and  in  the  le- 
gislative bodies  of  many  of  the  states  composing  the 
Union. 

§  420.  The  next  clause  is,  "each  house  shdl  keep 
*<  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time 
"  publish  the  same,  except  such  parts,  as  may  in  ihtar 
"judgment  require  secrecy.  And  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
"  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at 
"  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on 
"  the  journal." 

^  421,  Tins  clause  in  its  actual  form  did  not  pass  in 
the  convention  without  some  straggle  and  some  proposi- 
tions of  amendment.  The  object  of  the  whole  clause 
is  to  ensure  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  correspondent  responsibility  (^  the  mem- 
bers to  their  respective  constituents.  And  it  is  found- 
ed in  sound  policy  and  deep  poUtical  foresight  In- 
trigue and  cabal  are  thus  deprived  (A  some  of  their 
mam  resources,  by  plotting  and  deviabg  measures  m 
secrecy.  The  public  mmd  is  enlightened  by  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the -public  measures;  patriotism, 
and  integrity,  and  wisdom  obtain  their  due  reward ; 
and  votes  are  ascertained,  not  by  vague  conjecture,  but 
by  positive  facts. 

^  422.  The  restriction  of  calls  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
'  to  one  fifth  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  preventing 
too  frequent  a  recurrence  to  this  mode  of  ascertainmg 
the  votes,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  an  individual.  A  caU 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  often  erobarasses 
the  just  progress  of  beneficial  measures.    It  is  said  to 
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have  been  often  used  <o  excess  ia  the  congress  under 
the  confederation ;  and  even  under  the  present  con- 
stitution it  is  notoriously  used,  as  an  occasional  annoy- 
ance, by  a  dissatisfied  minority,  to  retard  the  passage 
of  measures,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  approbation 
of  a  strong  majori^.  The  check,  thereibre,  is  not 
merely  theoretical ;  and  experience  shows,  that  it  has 
been  resorted  to,  at  once  to  admonish  members,  and 
~  to  control  them  in  this  abuse  of  the  public  patience  and 
the  public  indu^ence. 

^  423.  The  next  clause  ia,  "  neither  house,  during 
**  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
"  the  other,  adjourn  (<x  more  than  three  days,  nor  to 
**  any-  other  place,  than  that,  in  which  the  two  houses 
"  shall  be  sitting,"  It  is  observable,  that  the  duration 
of  each  session  of  congress,  (subject  to  the  constitutional 
termination  of  their  official  agency,)  depends  solely 
upon  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  with  the  single  ex- 
cepUon,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  of  casea,  in  which  (be 
two  houses  disagree  in  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment. In  no  other  case  is  the  president  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  time  and  extent  of  their  deliberations. 
And  thus  their  independence  is  efiisctually  guarded 
agEunst  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  executive. 
Very  different  is  the  situation  of  pariiament  under  the 
British  constitution ;  for  the  king  may,  at  any  time,  put 
an  end  to  a  session  by  a  prort^ation  of  parliament,  or 
tenninate  the  existence  of  paiiiament  by  a  dissolution, 
and  a  call  of  a  new  parliament.  It  is  true,  that  each 
house  has  authority  to  adjourn  itself  separately;  and 
this  is  commonly  done  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes 
for  a  week  or  a  month  together,  as  at  Christmas  and 
Easter,  or  upon  other  particular  occasions.  But  ^he  ad- 
joununeot  of  one  house  is  not  the  adjournment  of  the 
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Other.  And  it  is  usual,  when  the  king  signifies  his  pleas- 
ure, that  both,  or  either  of  the  houses  should  adjourn 
theaiselvea  to  a  certain  day,  to  obey  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  adjourn  accordingly ;  for  otherwise  a  prorogation 
would  certainly  follow. 

^  424.  Under  the  colonial  governments,  the  undue 
exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  royal  governors 
constituted  a  great  public  grievance,  and  was  one  ofthe 
numerous  cases  of  misrule,  upon  which  the  declaration 
of  independence  strenuously  relied.  It  was  there  sol- 
emnly charged  against  the  king,  (hat  he  had  called  to- 
gether legislative  [colonial]  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  fh>m  the  repository  of  the 
public  records ;  that  he  had  dissolved  representative 
bodies,  for  opposing  his  mvasions  of  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  and  after  such  dissolutions,  he  had  refused  to 
'  reassemble  them  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  entertain  a  strong  jealousy  on  this  subject,  and 
should  interpose  a  constitutional  barrier  against  any  sudi 
abuse  by  the  prerogative  of  the  executive.  The  state 
constitutions  generally  contain  some  provision  on  the 
same  subject,  as  a  security  to  the  independence  of  the 
legislature. 

§  425.  These  are  all  the  powers  and  privUeges, 
which  are  expressly  vested  in  each  house  of  congress 
by  the  constitution.  What  further  powers  and  privi- 
leges they  incidentally  possess  has  been  a  question  much 
discussed,  and  may  hereafter  be  open,  as  nfew  cases 
arise,  to  sdll  ftirther  discussion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no 
power  is  conferred  to  punish  for  any  contempts  com- 
mitted against  either  house;  and  yet  it  is  obvious,  that, 
unless  such  a  power,  to  some  extent,  exists  by  impli- 
cation, it  is  utteriy  impossibly  for  either  house  to  per- 
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form  it9  coostitutioaal  fuoctions.  For  instance,  how  is 
either  bouse  to  conduct  its  own  deliberations,  if  it  may 
not  keep  out,  or  expet  intruders  1  If  it  may  not  require, 
and  enforce  upon  strangers  silence  and  dectu-um  in  its 
presence  1  If  it  may  not  enable  its  own  members  to 
have  free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  to  its  own  haD  of 
legislation*?  And  if  the  power  exists,  by  implication,  to 
require  the  duty,  it  is  wholly  nugatory,  miless  it  draws 
after  it  the  incidental  authority  to  compel  obedience 
and  to  punish  violations  of  it 

^  426.  This  subject  has  of  late  undei^ne  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  both  in  England  and  America ;  and 
has  finally  received  the  adjudication  of  the  highest  ju- 
dicial tribunals  in  each  country.  In  each  country 
upon  the  killest  consideration  the  result  was  the  same, 
viz.  that  the  power  did  exist,  and  that  the  legislative 
body  was  the  proper  and  exclusive  forum  to  de- 
cide, when  the  contempt  existed,  and  when  there 
was  a  breach  of  its  privileges ;  and,  that  the  power  to< 
punish  followed,  as  a  necessary  incident,  to  the  power  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  offence. 

^  427.  The  power  to  puobh  for  contempts,  thus  as- 
serted both  in  England  and  America,  is  confined  to 
punishment  during  the  session  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  it.  It  seems,  that 
the  power  of  congress  to  punish  cannot,  in  its  utmost 
extent,  proceed  beyond  imprisonment;  and  then  -it 
terminates  with  the  adjoununent,  or  dissofaitioo  of  that 
body. 

^  428.  The  sixth  section  of  the  first  article  contmns 
an  enumeration  of  the  rights,  privileges^  and  disabilities 
of  the  members  of  each  house  in  their  personal  and  in- 
dividual characters,'  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  disabilities  of  the  body,  of  wluch 
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they  are  members.  It  may  here,  againt  be  remariced, 
that  these  rights  and  privileges  are,  in  truth,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  conslituenis,  and  for  their  benefit 
and  security,  rather  than  the  rights  and  privUeges  of 
the  member  for  his  own  benefit  and  security.  In  like 
manner,  the  disabilities  imposed  are  founded  upon  the 
same  comprehensive  policy ;  to  guard  the  powers  of  the 
representadve  from  abuse,  and  to  secure  a  wise,  im- 
partial, and  uncorrupt  administration  of  bis  duties. 

^  429.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  "  The  senators 
**  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for 
"  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  otit 
"  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in 
"  alt  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
"  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  daring  their  attend* 
*'  ance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in 
"  going  to,  and  returning  from,  the  same.  And  for  any 
**  speech  or  debate  in  iMther  house  they  shall  not  be 
"  questioned  in  any  other  place.** 

^  430.  Whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  best  to  allow  to 
members  of  legislative  bodies  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  or  whether  their  services  should  be  consider- 
ed merely  honorary,  is  a  question  admitting  of  much 
ar^ment  on  each  side ;  and  it  has  accordingly  found 
strenuous  advocates,  and  opponents,  not  only  in  specu- 
lation, but  in  practice.  It  is  wdl  known,  that  in  Eng- 
land none  isnow  allowed,  or  claimed ;  and  Iberecan  be 
little  doabt,  that  public  opinion  there  is  altogether  in 
brour  of  their  present  course.  On  the  other  band,  in 
America  an  opposite  <^inion  fwevaib  among  those 
whose  infioence  is  most  impressive  whb  the  people  on 
such  sabjecta.  It  is  not  snrprisiag,  that  under  such 
drcumsiances,  there  should  bare  been  a  connderable 
direruty  of  opinion  manifested  in  the  conToition  itself. 
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^  431.  The  principal  reasons  in  favour  of  a  cotnpen- 
salion  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  following. 
In  the  .first  place,  the  advantage  is  secured  of  commaod- 
ing  the  first  talents  of  the  nation  in  the  public  councils, 
by  removing  a  virtual  disqualification,  that  of  poverty, 
from,  that  large  class  of  men,  who,  though  favoured  by 
nature,  might  not  be  favoured  by  fortune.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected,  that  such  men"  would  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to  gratify  their  ambition 
for  a  public  station ;  and  if  they  did,  there  was  a  cor- 
responding duiger,  that  they  might  be  compelled  by 
their  necessities,  or  tempted  by  their  wants,  to  yield 
up  their  independence,  and  perhaps  their  integrity,  to 
the  allurements  of  the  corrupt,  or  the  opulent  In  the 
next  place,  it  would,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  gratify 
the  popular  feeUng  by  enlarging  the  circle  of  candi- 
daiea,  from  which  members  might  be  chosen,  and  bring- 
ing the  office  within  the  reach  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  although  they  might  not  possess  shin- 
ing talents ;  a  course  best  suited  to  the  equahty  found, 
and  promulgated  in  a  republic.  In  the  next  place,  it 
would  make  a  seat  in  the  national  councils,  as  attrac- 
tive, and  perhaps  more  so,  than  in  those  of  the  state  by 
the  superior  emoluments  of  ofBce.  And  in  the  last 
place  it  would  be  in  conformity  to  a  long  and  well  set-  ' 
tied  practice,  which  embodied  public  sentiment,  and 
had  been  sanctioned  by  public  approbation.  ^,       i  I  v 

^  432.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be,  and  it  was, 
probf^ly,  urged  against  it,  that  the  practice  of  allowing 
compensation  was  calculated  to  make  the  office  ratb^ 
more  a  matter  of  bargam  and  speculation,  than  of  high 
political  ambition.  It  would  operate,  as  an  inducement 
to  vulgar  and  grovelling  demagogues,  of  little  talent, 
and  narrow  means,  to  defeat  the  claims  of  higher  can- 
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didates,  than  themselves;  and  with  a  riew  to  the  com- 
pensation alone  to  engage  in  alt  sorts  oC  corrupt  intrigues 
to  procure  their  own  election.  It  would  thus  degrade 
these  high  trusts  from  being  deemed  the  reward  of 
distinguished  merit,  and  strictly  honorary,  to  a  mere 
traffic  for  political  office,  which  would  first  corrupt  the 
people  at  the  polls,  and  then  subject  their  liberties  to 
be  bartered  by  their  venal  candidate.  Men  of  talents 
in  this  way  would  be  compelled  to  degradation,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  office,  or  would  be  excluded  by  more 
unworthy,  or  more  cunning  candidates,  who  would  feel, 
that  the  labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire.  There  is  no 
danger,  that  the  want  of  compensation  would  deter 
men  of  suitable  talents  and  virtues,  even  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  from  becoming  members ;  -eince  it  could 
scarcely  be  presumed,  that  the  public  gratitude  would 
not,  by  other  means,  aid  them  in  their  private  business, 
and  increase  their  just  patronage.  And  if,  in  a  few 
cases,  it  should  be  otherwise,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  one  of  the  most,  wholesome  lessons  to  be  taught 
in  republics  is,  that  men  should  learn  suitable  econo- 
my and  prudence  in  their  private  affairs  ;  and  that 
profusion  and  poverty  are,  with  a  few  splendid  ex- 
ceptions, equally  unsafe  to  be  entrusted  with  the  public 
rights  and  interests,  since,  if  they  do  not  betray,  they 
can  hardly  be  presumed  willing  to  protect  them. 
The  practice  of  England  abundantly  showed,  that  com- 
pensation was  not  necessary  to  bring  into  public  life 
the  best  talents  and  virtues  of  the  nation.  In  looking 
over  her  Ust  of  distinguished  statesmen,  of  equal  purity 
and  patriotism,  it  would  be  found,  that  comparatively 
few  had  possessed  opulence ;  and  many  bad  struggled 
through  life  with  the  painful  pressure  of  narrow  re- 
sources, the  res  angusta  dotni. 

Abr.  39 
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^  433.  ir  it  be  prefer  to  allow  a  compensatkHi  {or 
services  to  the  members  of  congress,  there  seems  the 
utmost  propriety  in  its  being  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasmy  of  the  United  States.  The  labour  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  it  should  properly  be  remu- 
nerated by  the  nation.  Besides ;  if  the  compensation 
were  to  be  allowed  by  the  states,  or  by  the  constituents 
of  the  members,  if  left  to  their  discretion,  it  might  keep 
the  latter  in  a  state  of  slavish  dependence,  and  might 
introduce  great  inequalities  in  the  allowance.  And  if 
it  were  to  be  ascertained  by  congress,  and  paid  by  the 
constituents,  there  would  always  be  danger,  that  the 
rule  would  be  fixed  to  suit  those,  who  were  the  least  en- 
lightened, and  the  most  parsimonious,  rather  than  those, 
who  acted  upon  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the 
duties  of  the  station.  Fortunately,  it  is  left  for  the  de- 
cision of  congress.  The  compensadon  is  "  to  be  ascer- 
tuned  by  law  ; "  and  never  addresses  itself  to  the  pride, 
or  the  parsimony,  the  local  prejudices,  or  local  habits  of 
any  part  of  the  Union.  It  is  fixed  with  a  liberal  view 
to  the  national  duties,  and  is  paid  from  the  national  pivse. 
If  the  compensation  had  been  left,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
state  legislature,  the  general  government  would  have 
become  dependent  upon  the  governments  of  the  states; 
and  the  latter  could  idmost,  at  tbeir  pleasure,  have  dis- 
solved it  Serious  evils  were  felt  from  this  source  under 
the  confederation,  by  which  each  state  was  to  maintain 
its  own  delegates  in  congress ;  for  it  was  found,  that  the 
states  too  often  were  operated  upon  by  local  consid- 
eraUottS,  as  contradistinguished  fix)m  general  and  nation- 
al interests. 

§  434.  The  only  practical  question,  which  seems  to 
have  been  farther  open  upon  this  head,  is,  whether  the 
compensation  should  have  been  ascertained  by  the  con- 
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stitutioD  itself,  or  left,  (as  it  novr  is,)  to  be  ascertained 
from  time  to  time  by  congress.  If  fixed  by  the  consti- 
tution, it  might,  from  the  change  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  modes  of  life,  have  become  too  low,  and  utterly 
inadequate.  Or  it  might  have  become  too  high  in  con- 
sequence of  serious  changes  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  It  is  wisest,  tlierefore,  to  have  it  left,  where  it 
is,  to  be  decided  by  ccmgress  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing  to  their  own  sense  of  justice,  and  a  lai^e  view  of 
the  national  resources. 

^  435.  The  next  part  of  the  clause  regards  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  members  from  arrest,  except  for  crimes, 
during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  congress,  and 
their  going  to,  and  returning  from  them.  This  privi- 
l^e  is  conceded  by  law  to  the  humblest  suitor  and  wit- 
ness in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  ita- 
deed,  if  it  were  denied  to  the  highest  functionaries  of 
the  state  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  It 
belongs  to  congress  in  common  with  all  other  legisla^ 
tire  bodies,  which  exist,  or  have  existed  in  America, 
since  its  first  settlement,  under  every  variety  of  gov- 
eroment;  and  it  has  immemoiially  constituted  a  privi- 
lege of  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament.  It  seems 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  just  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power  in  every  nation,  purporting  to  possess 
a  free  constitution  of  goremment ;  and  it  cannot  be 
surrendered  without  endangering  the  public  Uber- 
ties,  as  well  as  the  private  independence  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

^  436.  The  effect  of  this  privilege  is,  that  the  arrest 
of  the  member  is  unlawful,  and  a  trespass  ai  initio^  for 
which  he  may  mainttun  an  action,  or  proceed  against  the 
aggreasor  by  way  of  indictment  He  may  also  be  dis- 
charged by  motion  to  a  court  of  justice^  or  upon  a  writ 
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of  habeas  corpus ;  and  the  arrest  may  also  be  punished, 
as  a  contempt  of  the  house. 

^  437.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  going  and  returning, 
the  law  is  act  so  strict  in  point  of  time,  as  to  require 
the  party  to  set  out  immediately  on  his  return ;  but 
allows  him  time  to  settle  his  private  affairs,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  his  journey.  Nor  does  it  nicely  scan  his  road, 
nor  is  tus  protection  forfeited,  by  a  httle  deviation  from 
that,  which  is  most  direct ;  for  it  is  supposed,  that  some 
superior  convenience  or  necessity  directed  it.  The 
privilege  from  arrest  takes  place  by  force  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  before  the  member  has  taken  his  seat,  or  is 
sworn. 

^  438.  The  exception  to  the  privilege  is,  that  it  shall 
not  extend  to  "  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace." 
These  words  are  the  same  as  those,  in  which  the  ex- 
ception to  the  privilege  of  parliament  is  usually  express- 
ed at  the  common  law,  and  was  doubtless  borrowed 
from  that  source.  Now,  as  all  crimes  are  offences  ' 
,  against  the  peace,  the  phrase  "  breach  of  the  peace  " 
would  seejn  to  extend  to  all  indictable  offences,  as  well 
those,  which  are,  in  fact,  attended  with  force  and  vio- 
lence, as  those,  which  are  only  consiructive  breaches 
of  the  peace  of  the  government,  inasmuch  as  they  vio- 
late its  good  order.  And  so  in  truth  it  was  decided  in 
parliament,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  pubUshed  by 
a  member,  (Mr.  Wilkes,)  against  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Camden  and  the  other  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas ;  and,  as  it  will  probably  now  be  thought,  since 
the  party  spirit  of  those  times  has  subsided,  with  entire 
good  sense,  and  in  furtherance  of  public  justice.  It 
would  be  monstrous,  that  any  member  should  protect 
himself  from  arrest,  or  punishment  for  a  libel,  often  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  malignity  and  mischief,  while  he 
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would  be  liable  to  arrest  for  the  pettiest  assault,  or  the 
most  insignificant  breach  of  the  peace. 

^  439.  The  next  great  and  vital  privilege  is  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  debate,  without  which  aU  other 
privileges  would  be  comparatively  unimportant,  or  inef- 
fectual. This  privilege  also  is  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  British  parliament,  and  was  in  full  exercise 
in  our  colonial  legislatures,  and  now  belongs  to  the  leg- 
islature of  every  stale  in  the  Union,  as  matter  of  consti- 
tutional right.  In  the  British  parliament  it  is  a  claim  of 
immemorial  right,  and  is  now  farther  fortified  by  an  act 
of  parhament ;  and  it  is  always  particularly  demanded 
of  the  king  in  person  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament. 
But  this  privilege  is  strictly  confined  to  things  done  in 
the  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  does  not 
cover  things  done  beyond  the  place  and  limits  of  duty. 
Therefore,  although  a  speech  delivered  in  the  bouse  of 
commons  is  privileged,  and  the  member  cannot  be 
questioned  respecting  it  elsewhere ;  yet,  if  he  publishes 
his  speech,  and  it  contains  libellous  matter,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  and  prosecution  therefor,  as  in  commoQ 
cases  of  Ubel.  And  the  same  principles  seem  applica- 
ble to  the  privilege  of  debate  and  speech  in  congress. 
No  man  ought  to  have  a  right  to  defame  others  under 
colourofa  performance  of  (he  duties  of  his  office.  And 
if  he  does  so  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
congress,  that  furnishes  no  reason,  why  he  should  be 
enabled  through  the  medium  of  the  press  to  destroy 
the  reputation,  and  invade  the  repose  of  other  citizens. 
It  is  neither  within  the  scope  of  his  duty,  nor  in  further- 
ance of  public  rights,  or  public  policy.  Every  citizen 
has  as  good  a  right  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  from 
malignant  scandal*  and  iaise  charges,  and  de&matory 
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imputatbos,  as  a  member  of  congress  has  to  utter  tbem 
ia  bis  seat.  If  it  were  otherwise,  a  man's  character 
might  be  taken  away  without  the  possibility  of  redress, 
either  by  the  malice,  or  iodiscretioD,  or  overweaning 
self-conceit  of  a  member  of  congress.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  apprise  tbe  learned  reader,  that  it  has 
been  recently  denied  in  congress  by  very  distinguished 
lawyers,  that  the  privilege  of  speech  and  debate  in  con- 
gress does  not  extend  to  publication  of  his  speech. 
And  they  ground  thems^ves  upon  an  important  distinc- 
tion arising  from  the  actual  differences  between  English 
and  American  legislation.  In  the  former,  the  publica- 
tion c^  the  debates  is  not  strictly  lawful,  except  by  li- 
cense of  the  house.  In  the  latter,  it  is  a  common  right» 
exercised  and  supported  by  the  direct  encouragement 
of  the  body.  This  reasoning  deserves  a  very  attentive 
examination. 

§  440.  The  next  chiuse  regards  the  disqualifications 
of  members  of  congress ;  and  is  as  follows :  "  No  sen- 
"  ator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time,  for  which 
"he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
*'  tbe  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
«  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
**  been  increased,  during  such  time.  And  no  person, 
**  holding  any  office  under  the  IToited  Slates,  shall  be 
"  a  member  of  either  house  of  congress  during  his  con- 
"  tinuance  in  office."  This  clause  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  any  opposition  in  the  convention,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  some  provision  on  the  subject,  the 
principal  question  being,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  express- 
ing the  disqualifications.  It  has  been  deemed  by  one 
commentator  an  admirable  provision  against  venality, 
though  not  perhaps  sufficiently  guarded  to  prevent 
eraaon.     And  it  has  been  elaborately  vindicated  by 
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another  with  uncommon  earnestness.  The  reasons 
for  excluding  persons  from  offices,  who  have  been  con- 
cerned ID  creating  them,  or  increasing  their  emoluments, 
iie,  to  take  away,  as  far  as  possible,  any  improper  bias 
in  the  vote  of  the  representative,  and  to  secure  to  the 
constituents  some  solemn  pledge  of  his  disinterested- 
ness. The  actual  provision,  however,  does  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  the  principle ;  for  his  appointment  is  re- 
stricted only  "  during  the  time,  for  which  be  was  elect- 
ed ; "  thus  leaving  in  fuU  force  every  influence  upon 
his  mind,  if  the  period  of  his  election  is  short,  or  the 
duration  of  it  is  approaching  its  natural  termination.  It 
has  sometimes  been  matter  of  re^^t,  that  the  disquali- 
fication had  not  been  made  co-extensive  with  the  sup- 
posed  mischief;  and  thus  to  have  for  ever  excluded 
members  from  the  possession  of  offices  created,  or  ren* 
dered  more  lucrative,  by  themselves.  Perhaps  there  is 
quite  as  much  wisdom  in  leaving  the  provision,  where  it 
now  is. 

^  441.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  which  disquali- 
fies persons  holdmg  any  office  under  the  United  Slates 
from  being  members  of  either  house  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office,  has  been  still  more  universally, ap- 
plauded ;  and  has  been  vindicated  upon  the  h^hest 
grounds  of  public  poUcy.  It  is  doubtless  founded  in  a 
deference  to  slate  jealousy,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  ob- 
viate the  fears,  real  or  imaginary,  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment would  obtain  an  undue  preference  over  the 
state  governments.  It  has  also  the  strong  recommen- 
dadon,  that  it  prevents  any  undue  influence  Scorn  office, 
either  upon  the  party  himself  or  those,  with  whom  he 
is  associated  in  legislative  deliberations.  The  universal 
exclusion  of  all  persons  holding  oflice  is  (it  must  be* 
admitted)  attended  with  some  inconveniences.    The 
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heads  of  the  departments  are,  in  fact,  thus  precluded 
from  proposing,  or  vindicating  their  own  measures  in 
the  face  of  the  nation  in  the  course  of  debate ;  and  are 
compelled  to  submit  them  to  other  men,  who  are  either 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  measures,  or  are  indif- 
ferent to  their  success  or  failure.  Thus,  that  open  and 
public  responsibility  for  measures,  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  executive  in  all  governments,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  republican  government,  as  its  greatest  secu- 
rity and  strength,  is  completely  done  away.  The 
execudve  is  compelled  to  resort  to  secret  and  unseen  in- 
fluence, to  private  interviews,  and  private  arrangements, 
to  accomplish  its  own  appropriate  purposes ;  instead  of 
proposing  and  sustaining  its  own  duties  and  measures 
by  a  bold  and  manly  appeal  to  the  nation  in  the  face  of 
its  representatives.  One  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  there  never  can  be  traced  home  to  the 
executive  any  responsibility  for  the  measures,  which 
are  planned,  and  carried  at  its  suggestion.  Another 
consequence  will  be,  (if  it  has  not  yet  been,)  that  mea- 
sures will  be  adopted,  or  defeated  by  private  mtHgues, 
political  combinations,  irresponsible  recommendations, 
and  all  the  blandishments  of  office,  and  all  the  deaden- 
ing weight  of  silent  patronage.  The  execudve  will 
never  be  compelled  to  avow,  or  to  support  any  opinions. 
ITis  ministers  may  conceal,  or  evade  any  expression  of 
their  opinions.  He  will  seem  to  follow,  when  in  fact 
he  directs,  the  opinions  of  congress.  He  will  assume 
the  air  of  a  dependent  instrument,  ready  to  adopt  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  when  in  fact  his  spirit  and  his 
wishes  pervade  the  whole  system  of  legislation.  If 
corruption  ever  eats  its  way  silently  into  the  vitals  of 
•  this  republic,  it  will  be,  because  the  people  are  unable 
to  bring  responsibihty  home  to  the  executive  through 
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bis  chosen  ministers.  They  will  be  betrayed,  when 
thdr  suspicioDS  are  most  lulled  by  the  executive,  under 
the  disguise  of  aa  obedience  to  the  will  of  coogress. 
If  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  trust  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, as  represeatatives,  to  the  choice  o(  the  peo- 
ple, as  their  constituents,  it  would  have  been  at  least 
some  giun  to  have  allowed  them  a  seat,  like  territorial 
delegates,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  they 
might  freely  debate  without  a  tide  to  vote.  In  such  an 
event,  their  intfuence,  whatever  it  would  be,  would  be 
seen,  and  felt,  and  understood,  and  oq  that  account 
would  have  involved  htde  danger,  and  more  searching 
jealousy  and  opposition ;  whereas,  it  is  now  secret  and 
silent,  and  from  that  very  cause  may  become  over- 
whelming. 

§  442.  One  other  reason  in  favour  of  such  a  right  is, 
that  it  would  compel  the  executive  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  the  high  departments  of  government,  not 
from  personal  or  party  favourites,  but  from  statesmen 
of  high  public  character,  talents,  experience,  and  ele- 
vated services ;  from  statesmen,  who  had  earned  public 
favour,  and  could  command  public  confidence.  At  pres- 
ent, gross  incapacity  may  be  concealed  under  official 
forms,  and  ignorance  silently  escape  by  shifting  the  la- 
bours upon  more  intelligent  subordinates  in  office.  The 
nation  would  be,  on  the  other  plan,  better  served ;  and 
ihe  executive  sustained  by  more  masculine  eloquence, 
as  well  as  more  hberal  learning. 

§  443.  Such  is  the  reasoning,  by  which  many  en- 
lightened statesmen  have  not  only  been  led  to  doubt, 
but  even  to  deny  the  value  of  this  constitutional  dis- 
quaUfication.  And  even  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  it  are  compelled  so  far  to  admit  its  force,  as  to  con- 
cede, that  the  measures  of  the  executive  government, 
Abr.  '40 
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60  far  as  the;  fall  within  the  immediate  department  c^ 
a  particular  officer,  might  be  more  directly  and  fully 
explained  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  StiU,  however, 
the  reasoning  from  the  British  practice  has  not  been 
deemed  satisfactory  by  the  public ;  and  the  guard  in- 
terposed by  the  constitution  has  been  received  with 
general  approbation,  and  has  been  thought  to  have 
worked  well  during  our  experience  under  the  national 
government.  Indeed,  the  strongly  marked  parties  in 
the  British  parliament,  and  their  consequent  dissensions, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  non-existence  of  any  such 
restraints ;  and  the  progress  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  supposed  corruptions  of  le^slation,  have 
been  by  some  writers  traced  back  to  the  same  orignal 
blemish.  Whether  these  inferences  are  borne  out  by 
historical  facts,  is  a  matter,  upon  which  different  judg- 
ments may  arrive  at  different  conclusions ;  and  a  work, 
like  the  present,  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss 
them.         ,  ,  -  -  ' 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 

HODE  or  PASSING   LAWS.      PRESIDENT'S  NEGATIVE. 

§  444.  The  aerenth  section  of  the  first  article  treats 
of  two  important  subjects,  the  right  of  originating  reve- 
nue bills,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  president's 
negative  upon  the  passing  of  laws. 

§  446.  The  first  clause  declares  — "  All  bills  fw 
**raismg  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
"  sentatives  j  but  the  senate  may  propose,  or  concur 
**  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills."  This  provision, 
so  far  as  it  regards  the  right  to  originate  what  are  tech- 
nically called  **  money  bills,"  is,  beyond  all  question, 
borrowed  from  the  British  bouse  of  commons,  of  which 
it  is  the  ancient  and  mdisputabte  privUege  and  right, 
that  all  grants  of  subsidies  and  pariiamentary  aids  shall 
begin  in  their  house,  and  are  first  bestowed  by  them, 
although  their  grants  are  not  efiiectaal  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  until  they  have  the  assent  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  general  reason  given 
for  this  privilege  of  the  house  of  commons  is,  that  the 
supplies  are  rused  upon  the  body  of  the  people ;  and 
therefore  it  is  proper,  that  they  alone  should  have  the 
right  of  taxing  themselves.  And  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  has  very  correctly  remarked,  that  this  reason 
would  be  unanswerable,  if  the  commons  taxed  none 
but  themselves.  But  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  targe 
a^are  of  property  is  in  possession  of  the  lords ;  that  this 
property  is  equally  taxed,  as  the  property  of  the  com- 
mons ;  and  therefore  the  commons,  not  being  the  sole 
persons  taxed,  this  cannot  be  the  reason  of  their  having 
the  sole  right  of  raising  and  modelling  the  supply.  The 
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true  reason  seems  to  be  this.  The  lords  being  a  per- 
maneDt  hereditary  body,  created  at  pleasure  by  the 
king,  are  supposed  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the 
crowD,  and  when  once  influenced,  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue so,  than  the  commons,  who  are  a  temporaiy  elec- 
tive body,  freely  nominated  by  the  people.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  extremely  dangerous  to  give  the  lords  any 
power  of  framing  new  taxes  for  the  subject.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, that  they  have  a  power  of  rejecting,  if  they 
think  the  commons  too  lavish  or  improvident  in  their 
grants. 

^  446.  It  wiU  be  at  once  perceived,  that  the  same 
reasons  do  not  exist  in  the  same  extent,  for  the  same 
exclusive  right  in  our  house  of  representatives  in  re- 
gard to  money  bills,  as  exist  for  such  right  in  the  Brit- 
ish house  of  commons.  It  may  be  fit,  that  it  should 
possess  the  exclusive  right  to  ori^ate  money  bills ; 
since  it  may  be  presumed  to  possess  more  ample  means 
of  local  Information,  and  it  more  directly  represents  the 
opinions,  feelings,  and  wishes  of  the  people.  And,  being 
directly  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  it  will  be 
more  watchful  and  cautious  in  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
than  a  body,  which  emanates  exclusively  from  the 
states  in  their  sovereign  political  capacity.  But,  as 
the  senators  are  in  a  just  sense  equally  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  do  not  hold  their  offices  by  a  per- 
nfanent  or  hereditary  tide,  but  periodically  return  to  the 
common  moss  of  citizens ;  and  above  all,  as  direct 
taxes  are,  and  must  be,  apportioned  among  the  states 
according  to  their  federal  population ;  and  as  all  the 
states  have  a  distinct  local  interest,  both  as  to  the 
amount  and  nature  of  all  taxes  of  every  sort,  which  are 
to  be  levied,  there  seems  a  peculiar  fitness  in  ^ving  to 
the  senate  a  power  to  alter  and  amend,  as  well  as  to 
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concur  with,  or  reject  all  money  bills.  The  due  influ- 
ence of  alt  the  states  is  thus  preserved ;  for  otherwise 
it  might  happen,  from  the  overwhelming  representation 
of  some  of  Uie  large  states,  that  taxes  might  be  levied, 
which  would  bear  w'ith  peculiar  severity  upon  the  in- 
terests, either  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufactir- 
ing,  of  others  being  the  mmor  states ;  and  thus  the 
equilibrium  intended  by  the  constitution,  as  well  of 
power,  as  of  interest,  apd  influence,  might  be  practically 
subverted.  \A    \  >     L{'W 

^  447.  There  would  also  be  no  small  iDconvenienee 
in  excluding  the  senate  from  the  exercise  of  this  power 
of  amendment  and  alteration ;  smce  if  any,  the  slightest 
modiflcation  were  required  in  such  a  bill  to  make  it 
either  palatable  or  just,  the  senate  would  be  compelled 
to  reject  it,  although  an  amendment  of  a  single  line 
might  make  it  entirely  acceptable  to  both  houses. 
Such  a  practical  obstruction  to  the  legislation  of  a  free 
government  would  far  outweigh  any  supposed  theoreti- 
cal advantages  from  the  possession  or  exercise  of  an 
exclusive  power  by  the  house  of  representatives.  In- 
finite perplexities,  and  nusunderstandings,  and  delays 
would  clog  the  most  wholesome  legislation.  Even  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  might  be  in  danger  of  a  mis- 
carriage on  these  accounts  ;  and  the  most  painful  dis- 
sensions might  be  introduced. 

'  ^  448.  The  next  clause  respects  the  power  of  the 
president  to  approve,  and  negative  laws.  In  the  con- 
vention there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  propriety  of  giving 
to  the  president  a  negative  on  the  laws.  The  principal 
points  of  discussion  seem  to  have  been,  whether  the 
negative  should  be  absolute,  or  qualifled ;  and  if  the 
latter,  by  what  number  of  each  house  the  bill  should  be 
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subsequently  passed,  in  order  to  become  a  law ;  and 
whether  the  negative  should  in  either  case  be  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  president  alone,  orin  him  jointly 
with  some  other  department  of  the  government. 

§  449.  Two  points  may  properly  arise  upon  this 
subject.  First,  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  power  in 
the  president ;  and  secondly,  the  extent  of  the  le^sla- 
tive  check,  to  prevent  an  undue  exercise  of  it  The 
former  also  admits  of  a  double  aspect,  viz.  whether  the 
negative  should  be  absolute,  or  should  be  qualified. 
An  absolute  negative  on  the  legislature  appears,  at 
first,  to  be  the  natural  defence,  with  which  the  execu- 
tive' magistrate  should  be  armed. '  But  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  not  altogether  safe,  nor  of  itself  a 
sufficient  defence.  On  ordinary  occasions,  it  may  not 
be  exerted  with  the  requisite  firmness ;  and  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  it  may  be  perfidiously  abnsed.  It 
is  true,  that  the  defect  of  such  an  absolute  negative  has 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  executive  department^  But 
this  may  be  obviated,  or  at  least  counterpoised,  by  oth- 
er arrangements  in  the  government ;  such  as  a  qualified 
connexion  with  the  senate  in  making  treaties  and  ap- 
pointments, by  which  the  latter,  being  a  stronger  de- 
partment, may  be  led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  former,  without  being  too  much  detached  from 
its  own  legislative  functions.  And  the  patronage  of  the 
executive  has  also  some  tendency  to  create  a  counter- 
acting influence  ni  dd  of  his  independence.  It  is  true, 
that  in  England  an  absolute  negative  is  rested  in  the 
king,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative  power;  and  he  pos- 
sesses the  absolute  power  of  rejecting,  rather  than 
of  resolving.  And  this  is  thought  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  and  others,  to  be  a  most'  important,  and  indeed 
indispensable  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to  guard  it 
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agunst  the  usurpations  of  the  legislative  authority. 
Yet  in  point  of  feet  this  negative  of  the  king  has  not 
been  once  exercised  since  the  year  1 692 ;  a  fact,  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  one  of  two  supposi- 
tions, either  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  prevent- 
ed the  passage  of  objectioDable  measures,  or  that  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  has  become  so  odious,  that 
it  has  not  been  deemed  safe  to  exercise  it,  except  upon 
the  most  pressing  emei^encies.  Probably  both  mo- 
tives have  alternately  prevailed  in  regard  to  bills,  which 
were  disagreeable  to  the  crown ;  though,  for  the  last 
half  century,  the  latter  has  had  the  most  uniform  and 
decisive  operation.  As  the  house  of  commons  becomes 
more  and  more  the  representative  of  the  popular  opin- 
ion, the  crown  will  have  less  and  less  inducement  to 
hazard  its  own  influence  by  a  rejection  of  any  favourite 
measure  of  the  people.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  take 
the  lead,  and  thus  guide  and  moderate,  instead  of  re- 
sisting the  commons.  And,  practically  speaking,  it  is 
quite  problematical,  whether  a  qualified  negative  may 
not  hereafter  in  England  become  a  more  efficient  pro- 
tection of  the  crown,  than  an  absolute  negative,  which 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  other  legislative  bodies,  and 
consequently  compels  the  crown  to  bear  the  exclusive 
odium  of  a  rejection.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  example 
of  England  furnishes,  on  this  point,  no  sufficient  author- 
ity for  America.  The  whole  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment is  so  entirely  di£fereht,  and  the  elements,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  are  so  dissimilar  from  that  of  England, 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the 
latter,  to  assist  us  in  a  just  arrangement  of  the  execu- 
tive authority. 

§  450.  The  ^e^l9(H^3^  why  the  president  should  pos- 
sess a  qualified  negative,  if  they  are  not  quite  obvious. 
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are,  at  least,  when  fairly  expounded,  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
the  legislative  department  to  intrude  upon  the  rights, 
and  to  absorb  the  powers  of  the  other  departments  of 
government.  A  mere  parchment  delineation  of  the 
boundaries  of  each  is  wholly  insufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weaker  branch,  as  the  executive  unques- 
^  tionably  is;  and  hence  there  arises  a  constitutional 
necessity  of  arming  it  with  powers  for  its  own  defence. 
If  the  executive  did  not  possess  this  qualified  nega- 
tive, he  would  gradually  be  stripped  of  all  his  authority, 
and.  become,  what  it  is  well  known  the  governors  of 
some  states  are,,  a  mere  pageant  and  shadow  of  magis- 
tracy. 

§  451.  In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important,  as 
an  additional  security  against  the  enactment  of  rash, 
immature,  and  improper  laws.  It  establishes  a  saluta- 
ry check  upon  the  legislative  body,  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  community  against  the  effects  of  faction, 
precipitjincy,  unconstitutional  legislation,  and  tempora- 
ry excitements,  as  well  as  political  hostility.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  a  single  man,  even  though  be  be 
president,  cannot  be  presumed  to  possess  more  wis- 
dom, or  virtue,  or  experience,  than  what  belongs  to  a 
number  of  men._  But  this  furnishes  no  answer  to  the 
reasoning.  The  question  is  not,  how  much  wisdom,  or 
virtue,  or  experience,  is  possessed  by  either  branch  of 
the  government,  (though  the  executive  magistrate  may 
well  be  presumed  to  be  eminently  distinguished  in  sdl 
these  respects,  and  therefore  the  choice  of  the  people ;) 
but  whether  the  legislature  may  not  be  misled  by  a 
love  of  power,  a  spirit  of  faction,  a  political  impulse,  or 
a  persuasive  influence,  local  or  sectional,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  may  not,  irom  the  difference  in  the  election 
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and  duties  of  the  executive,  reach  lum  at  all,  or  not 
reach  him  in  the  same  degree.  He  will  always  have  a 
primary  inducement  to  defend  his  own  powers ;  the 
legislature  may  welt  be  presumed  to  have  no  desire 
to  favour  them.  .  He  will  have  an  opportunity  sobeiiy 
to  examine  the  acts  and  resolutions  passed  by  thele^- 
Ifdure,  not  having  partaken  of  the  feelings  or  combina- 
tions, which  have  procured  their  passage,  and  thus 
to  correct,  what  will  sometimes  be  wrong  from  haste  and 
inadvertence,  as  well  as  design.  His  view  of  them,  if 
not  more  wise,  or  more  elevated,  will,  at  least,  be  inde- 
pendent, and  under  an  entirely  different  responsibility 
to  the  nation,  from  what  belongs  to  them.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  aggregate; 
they  are  the  representadves  only  of  distmct  parts ; 
and  sometimes  of  Uttle  more  than  sectional  or  local  in- 
terests. 

§  452.  Nor  is  there  any  solid  objection  to  this  quali- 
fied power.  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  it  may  some- 
times prevent  the  passage  of  good  laws,  as  well  as  of 
bad  laws,  the  objection  is  entitled  to  but  little  weight 
In  the  first  place,  it  can  never  be  effectually  exercised 
if  two  thirds  of  both  houses  are  in  favour  of  the  law ;  and 
if  they  are  not,  it  is  not  so  easily  demonstrable,  that 
the  law  is  either  wise  or  salutary.  The  presumption 
would  rather  be  the  other  way ;  or,  at  least,  that  the 
utility  of  it  is  not  unquestionable,  or  'it  would  receive 
the  requisite  support.  In  the  next  place,  the  great  evil 
of  all  free  governments  is  a  tendency  to  over-legislation ; 
■  and  the  mischief  of  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the 
laws  forms  a  great  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius 
of  all  firee  governments.  The  mjury,  which  may  pos- 
sibly arise  from  the  postponement  of  a  salutary  Iaw» 
is  far  less,  than  from  the  passage  of  a  mischievous  one, 
Abr.  41 
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or  from  a  redundant  and  vacillatrng  legislation.  In  the 
next  place,  there  is  no  practical  danger,  that  this  power 
will  be  much,  if  any,  abused  by  the  president.  The 
Buperior  weight  and  influence  of  the  legislative  body  m 
a  free  goremment,  and  the  hazard  to  the  weight  and 
influence  of  the  executive  m  a  tiial  of  strength,  afford  a 
satisfactory  security,  that  tbe  power  will  generally  be 
employed  with  great  caution ;  and  that  there  will  be 
more  often  room  for  a  charge  of  timidity,  than  of  rash- 
ness in  its  exercise.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  the 
British  king,  with  all  his  sovereign  attributes,  has  rarely 
interposed  this  high  prerogative,  and  that  more  than 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  its  actual  application.  If 
from  the  offensive  nature  of  the  power  a  royal  he- 
reditary executive  thus  indulges  .serious  scruples  in  its 
actual  exercise,  surely  a  republican  president,  chosen 
for  four  years,  may  be  presumed  to  be  still  more  un- 
willing to  exert  it. 

^  453.  It  has  this  additional  recommendation,  as  a 
qualified  negative,  that  it  does  not,  like  an  absolute  neg- 
ative, present  a  categorical  and  harsh  resistance  to  the 
legislative  will,  which  is  so  apt  to  engender  strife,  and 
nourish  hostility.  It  assumes  the  character  of  a  mere 
appeal  to  the  legislature  itself,  and  asks  a  revision  of  its 
own  judgment  It  is  in  the  nature,  then,  merely  of  a 
rehearing,  or  a  reconsideration,  and  involves  nothing  to 
provoke  resentment,  or  rouse  pride.  A  president,  who 
might  hesitate  to  defeat  a  law  by  an  absolute  veto, 
might  feel  little  scruple  to  return  it  for  reconsideratitm 
upon  reasons  and  ailments  suggested  on  the  return. 
If  these  were  satisfactory  to  the  legislature,  he  would 
have  the  cheering  support  of  a  respectable  portion  of 
the  body  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  not  be  satisfectory,  the  concurrence 
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of  two  tlurds  would  secure  the  ultimate  passage  of  the. 
law,  without  exposing  him  to  undue  censure  or  re- 
proach. Even  in  such  cases  bis  opposition  would  not 
be  without  some  benefit  His  observations  would  be 
calculated  to  excite  public  attention  and  discussion,  to 
laj  bare  the  grounds,  and  policy,  and  constitutionality 
of  measures ;  and  to  create  a  continued  watchfulness,  as 
to  the  practical  efiects  of  the  laws  thus  passed,  so  as 
that  it  might  be  ascertained  by  experience,  whether  his 
sagacity  and  judgment  were  safer,  than  those  of  the  leg- 
islature. Nothing  but  a  gross  abuse  of  the  power  upon 
frivolous,  or  party  pretences,  to  secure  a  petty  triumph, 
or  to  defeat  a  wholesome  restraint,  would  bring  U  into 
contempt,  or  odium.  And  then,  it  would  soon  be  follow- 
ed by  ^t  remedial  justice  from  the  people,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  election,  which,  ^t  or  last,  will 
be  found  to  foUow  with  reproof,  or  cheer  with  applause, 
the  acts  of  their  rulers,  when  passion  and  prejudice 
have  removed  the  temporary  bandages,  which  have 
blinded  their  judgment. 

§  464.  The  other  point  of  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  legislative  check  upon  the  negative  of  the  execu- 
tive. It  was  originally  proposed,  that  a  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  each  house  should  be  required ;  this 
was  subsequently  altered  to  three  fourths ;  and  was 
finally  brought  back  again  to  the  original  number.  One 
reason  against  the  three  fourths  seems  to  have  been, 
that  it  would  afford  little  security  for  any  effectual  ex- 
ercise of  the  power.  The  larger  the  number  required 
to  overrule  the  executive  negative,  the  more  easy  it 
would  be  for  him  to  exert  a  silent  and  secret  influence 
to  detach  the  requisite  number  in  order  to  cany  his 
object  Another  reason  was,  that  even,  supposmg  no 
such  influence  to  he  exerted,  still,  in  a  great  variety  (^ 
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cases  of  a  political  nature,  and  especially  sucb,  as  touch- 
ed local  or  sectional  interests,  the  pride  or  the  power  of 
states,  it  would  be  easy  to  defeat  the  most  salutary 
measures,  if  a  combination  of  a  few  states  could  produce 
such  a  result.  And  the  exccutire  himself  might,  from 
his  local  attachments  or  sectional  feelings,  partake  of 
this  common  bias.  Id  addition  to  this,  the  departure 
from  the  general  rule,  of  the  right  of  a  majority  to  gov- 
ern, ought  not  to  be  allowed  but  upon  the  most  urgent 
occasions.  And  an  expression  of  opinion  by  two  thirds 
of  both  houses  in  favour  of  a  measure  certainly  affords 
all  the  just  securities,  which  any  wise,  or  prudent  peo- 
ple ought  to  demand  m  the  ordinary  course  of  legisla- 
tion ;  for  dl  laws  thus  passed  may,  at  any  time,  be 
repealed  at  the  mere  will  of  the  majority.  It  was  also 
no  small  recommendation  of  the  lesser  number,  that  it 
offered  fewer  inducements  to  improper  combinations, 
either  of  the  greatstates,  or  the  small  states,  to  accom- 
plish particular  objects.  There  could  be  but  one  of 
two  rules  adopted  in  all  governments,  either,  that  the 
majority  should  govern,  or  the  minority  should  govern.  . 
The  president  might  be  chosen  by  a  bare  majority  of 
electoral  votes,  and  this  majority  might  be  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  few  large  states,  and  by  a  minority  of  the 
whole  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  a  vote  of 
three  fourths  were  required  to  pass  a  law,  the  voice  of 
two  thirds  of  the  people  might  be  permanently  disre- 
garded during  a  whole  administration.  The  case  put 
may  seem  strong ;  but  it  is  not  stronger,  than  the  sup- 
position, that  two  thirds  of  both  houses  would  be  found 
ready  to  betray  the  solid  interests  of  their  constituents 
by  (he  passage  of  injurious  or  unconstitutional  laws. 
The  provision,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  affords  all  reason- 
able security ;   and  pressed  farther,  it  would  endanger 
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the  very  objects,  for  which  it  is  introduced  into  the 
constitution. 

^  455.  But  the  president  mfgbt  effectually  defeat  the 
whdesome  restraint,  thus  intended,  upon  his  quaUfied 
negatire,  if  he  might  silently  decline  to  act,  after  a  bill 
was  presented  to  him  for  approval  or  rejection.  The 
constitution,  therefore,  has  wisely  provided,  that  "if  any 
"  biU  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten 
**  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
**  sented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner,  as  if 
•*  he  had  signed  it."  But  if  this  clause  stood  alone, 
C(Higre9S  might,  in  like  manner,  defeat  the  due  exer- 
cise of  his  qualified  negative  by  a  termination  of  the 
session,  whtcb  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  presi- 
dent to  return  the  bill.  It  is  therefore  added,  "  unless 
*'  the  congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return, 
"  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law." 

^  456.  The  remaining  clause  merely  applies  to  or- 
ders,  resolutions,  and  votes,  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  both  houses  may  be  necessary ;  and  as  to  these,  with 
a  single  exception,  the  same  rule  is  applied,  as  is  by  ihe 
preceding  clause  applied  to  bills.  If  this  provision  had 
not  been  made,  congress,  by  adopting  the  form  of  an 
order  or  resolution,  instead  of  a  bill,  might  have  effec- 
tually defeated  the  president's  qualified  negative  in  all 
the  most  important  portions  of  legislation. 

§  457.  A  review  of  the  forms  and  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  passing  of  laws  cannot  fail  to  impress 
upon  every  mind  the  cautious  steps,  by  which  le^sla- 
tion  is  guarded,  and  the  solicitude  to  conduct  business 
without  precipitancy,  rashness,  or  irregularity.  Fre- 
quent opportunities  are  afforded  to  each  house  to  re- 
view their  own  proceedings ;  to  amend  their  own  er- 
rors ;   to  correct  their  own  inadvertences ;  to  recover 
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from  the  results  of  any  passionate  excitement ;  and  to 
reconsider  the  votes,  to  which  persuasive  eloquence,  or 
party  spirit,  has  occasioually  misled  their  judgments. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  legislation  be  unwise,  or 
loose,  or  inaccurate,  it  belongs  to  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  or  to  that  personal  carelessness 
and  indifference,  which  is  sometimes  the  foible  of 
genius,  as  well  as  the  accompaniment  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

^  458.  The  structure  and  organization  of  the  several 
branches,  composing  the  legislature,  have  also  (unless 
my  judgment  has  misted  me)  been  shown  by  the  past 
review  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  a  whole- 
some and  upright  exercise  of  their  powers.  All  the 
checks,  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  devise, 
(at  least  all,  which,  with  reference  to  our  habits,  insti- 
tutions, and  local  interests,  seem  practicable,  or  de- 
sirable,)  to  give  perfect  operation  to  the  machbery 
of  government;  to  adjust  all  its  movements ;  to  prevent 
its  eccentricities ;  and  to  balance  its  forces ;  —  all  these 
have  been  introduced,  with  singular  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
wisdom,  into  the  structure  of  the  constitution. 

§  459.  Yet,  after  all,  the  fabric  may  faD ;  for  the 
work  of  man  is  perishable,  and  must  for  ever  have  in- 
'  herent  elements  of  decay.  Nay;  it  must  perish,  if 
there  be  not  that  vital  spirit  in  the  people,  which  alone 
can  nourish,  sustain,  and  direct  all  its  movements.  It 
will  be  in  vain,  that  statesmen  shall  form  plans  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  a  republic 
shall  be  embodied  in  visible  order,  shall  be  built  up  on 
solid  substructions,  and  adorned  by  every  useful  orna- 
ment, if  the  inhabitants  suffer  the  silent  power  of  time 
to  dilapidate  its  walls,  or  crumble  its  massy  supporters 
mto  dust;  if  the  assaults  from  without  are  never resist- 
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ed,  and  the  rotteimess  and  mining  from  within  are  never 
guarded  againsL  Who  can  preserve  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  when  they  are  abandoned 
by  themselves  ?  Who  shall  keep  watch  in  the  temple^ 
when  the  watchmen  sleep  at  their  posts  1  Who  shall 
call  upon  the  people  to  redeem  their  possessions,  and 
revive  the  repubhc,  when  their  own  hcrnds  have  delibe- 
rately and  corruptly  surrendered  them  to  the  oppressor, 
and  have  built  (he  prison!^  or  dug  the  graves  of  their 
own  friends  1  Aristotle,  in  ancient  times,  upon  a  lai^e 
survey  of  the  republics  of  former  days,  and  of  the  &• 
die  manner,  in  which  they  had  been  made  the  instru- 
ments of  their  own  destruction,  felt  himself  compelled  to 
the  melancholy  reflection,  which  has  been  painfully  re- 
peated by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  modem 
times,  that  a  democracy  has  many  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance with  a  tyranny.  "  The  ethical  character,? 
says  he, "  is  the  same ;  both  exercise  despotism  over  the 
better  class  of  citizens ;  and  the  decrees  are  m  the  one, 
what  ordinances  and  arrets  are  in  the  other.  77to 
demagogue,  too,  and  the  court  favourite  are  not  urifre- 
quently  the  same  identical  mert,  and  always  bear  a  close 
analogy.  And  these  have  the  principal  power,  each  in 
their  respective  governments,  favourites  with  the  abso- 
lute monarch,  and  demagogues  with  a  people,  such  as  I 
have  described." 

^  460.  This  dark  picture,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
never  be  appUcable  to  the  republic  of  America.  And 
yet  it  affords  a  warning,  which,  like  all  the  lessons  of 
past  experience,  we  are  not  permitted  to  dbregard. 
America,  free,  happy,  and  enlightened,  as  she  is,  must 
rest  the  preservation  of  her  rights  and  liberties  upon 
the  vu-tue,  independence,  justice,  and  sagacity  of  the 
people.    If  either  foil,  the  republic  is  gone.    Its  shad- 
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ow  may  remain  with  all  the  pomp,  and  circumstance, 
and  trickery  of  government ;  but  its  vital  power  will 
have  departed.  In  America,  the  demagogue  may  arise, 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  He  is  the  natural,  though  spuri- 
ous growth  of  republics  ;  and  like  the  courtier  he  may, 
by  his  blandishments,  delude  the  ears,  and  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  their  own  destruction.  If  ever 
the  day  shall  arrive,  in  which  the  best  talents  and  the 
best  virtues  shall  be  driven  from '  office  by  intrigue  or 
corruption,  by  the  ostracism'  of  the  press,  or  the  still 
more  unrelenting  persecution  of  party,  legislation  will 
cease  to  be  national.  It  will  be  wise  by  accident,  and 
bad  by  system. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POWERS    OF    CONGRESS. 

§  461.  We  have  now  airired,  la  the  course  of  our 
inquiries,  at  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
coastitutioQ,  which  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  powers  of  legislation  confided  to  congress. 
A  consideration  of  this  most  important  subject  will 
detain  our  attention  for  a  considerable  time ;  as  well, 
because  of  the  variety  of  topics,  which  it  embraces, 
as  of  the  controversies,  and  discussions,  to  which  it 
has  given  rise.  It  has  been,  in  the  past  time,  it  is  in 
the  present  time,  and  it  will  probably  in  all  future 
time  continue  to  be,  the  debateable  ground  of  the 
constitution,  signalized,  at  once,  by  the  victories,  and 
the  defeats  of  the  same  parties. 

^  462.  The  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section  is  in 
the  following  words  :  "  The  congress  shall  have  power 
"  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
"  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
"  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ;  but  all 
*'  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  through- 
"  out  the  United  States." 

^  463.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  power  conferred  by  this  clause,  and  the 
reasons,  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  seems  necessary  to 
settle  the  grammatical  construction  of  tbe  clause,  and 
to  ascertam  its  true  reading.  Do  tbe  words,  "to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  con- 
stitute a  distinct,  substantial  power  ;  and  the  words, 
"  to  pay  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
*'  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  constitute 
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another  disUnct  and  substaadal  power  ?  Or  are  the 
latter  words  coDDected  with  the  former,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  qualification  upon  them  ?  This  bas  been  a 
topic  of  political  controversy ;  and  has  furnbhed  abun- 
dant materials  for  popular  declamation  and  alarm.  If 
the  former  be  the  true  interpretation,  then  it  is  obvious, 
that  under  colour  of  the  generality  of  the  words  to 
"  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare," the  government  of  the  United  States  is,  in  re- 
ality, a  government  of  general  and  unlimited  powers, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  specific 
powers ;  if  the  latter  be  the  true  construction,  then 
the  power  of  taxation  only  is  given  by  the  clause,  and 
it  is  limited  to  objects  of  a  national  character,  "  for 
"  the  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare." 

^  464.  The  former  opinion  has  been  maintained  by 
some  minds  of  great  ingeuuity,  and  liberality  of  views. 
The  latter  has  been  the  generally  received  sense  of 
the  nation,  and  seems  supported  by  reasoning  at  once 
solid  and  impregnable.  The  reading,  therefore,  which 
will  be  muntained  in  these  commentaries,  is  that, 
which  makes  the  latter  words  a  qualification  of  the 
former ;  and  this  will  be  best  illustrated  by  sup- 
plying the  words,  which  are  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  interpretation.  They  will  then  stand 
thus :  "  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
"  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  in  order 
*'  to  pay  the  debts,  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
"  defence  and  general  weliare  of  the  United  States ;" 
that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debts,  and 
providing  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  sense,  congress  has  not 
an  unlimited  power  of  taxation  ;  but  it  is  limited  to 
specific  objects,  —  the  payment  of  the  public  debts. 
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and  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare.  A  tax,  therefore,  laid  by  congress  for  neither 
of  these  objects,  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  an  ex- 
cess of  its  legislative  authority.  In  what  manner  this 
is  to  be  ascertained,  or  decided,  will  be  considered 
hereafter.  At  present,  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
only  is  before  us.     \\  '  i  [i   Ll^l 

^  465.  Having  thus  disposed  off  the  question,  what 
is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  clause,  as  it  stands  in 
the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  ascertained,  that  the 
power  of  taxation,  though  general,  as  to  the  subjects, 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  is  yet  restrictive,  as  to 
the  purposes,  for  which  it  may  be  exercised  ;  it  next 
becomes  matter  of  inquiry,  what  were  the  reasons,  for 
which  this  power  was  given,  and  what  were  the  ob- 
jections, to  which  it  was  deemed  liable. 

^  466.  That  the  power  of  taxation  should  be,  to 
some  extent,  vested  in  the  national  government,  was 
admitted  by  all  persons,  who  sincerely  desired  to  escape 
from  the  imbecilities,  as  well  as  the  inequalities  of  the 
confederation.  Without  such  a  power  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  national 
forces  by  land  or  sea,  or  the  national  civil  list,  or  the 
ordinary  charges  and  expenses  of  government.  For 
these  purposes  at  least,  there  must  be  a  constant  and 
regular  supply  of  revenue.  If  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency, one  of  two  evils  must  inevitably  ensue  ;  either 
the  people  must  be  subjected  to  continual  arbitrary 
plunder ;  or  the  government  must  sink  into  a  fatal 
atrophy.  The  former  is  the  fate  of  Turkey  under 
its  sovereigns :  the  lattei  was  the  fate  of  America 
under  the  confederation. 

^  467.  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  real,  effective  na- 
tional government,  there  must  be  a  power  of  taxation 
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co-extensive  with  its  powers,  wants,  and  duties.  The 
only  inquiry  properly  remaioing  is,  whether  the  resour- 
ces of  taxation  should  be  specified  and  limited ;  or, 
whether  the  power  in  this  respect  should  be  general, 
leaving  a  full  choice  to  the  national  legislature.  The 
opponents  of  the  constitution  strenuously  contended, 
that  the  power  should  be  restricted ;  its  friends,  as 
strenuously  contended,  that  it  was  indispensable  for 
the  public  safety,  that  it  should  be  general. 

^  4£8.  The  general  reasoning,  by  which  an  unlim- 
ited power  was  sustained,  was  to  the  following  effect. 
Every  government  ought  to  contain  within  itself  every 
power  requisite  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects committed  to  its  care,  and  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  trusts,  for  which  it  is  responsible,  free  from 
every  other  control,  but  a  regard  to  the  public  good, 
and  to  the  security  of  the  people.  In  other  words, 
every  power  ought  to  he  proportionate  to  its  object. 
The  duties  of  superintending  the  national  defence,  and 
of  securing  the  public  peace  against  foreign  or  domes- 
tic violence,  involve  a  provision  for  casualties  and  dan- 
gers, to  which  no  possible  limits  can  be  assigned ;  and 
therefore  the  power  of  making  that  provision  ought 
to  know  no  other  bounds,  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation,  and  the  resources  of  the  community.  Revenue 
is  the  essential  engine,  by  which  the  means  of  answer- 
ing the  national  exigencies  must  be  procured ;  and 
therefore  the  power  of  procuring  it  must  necessarily 
be  comprehended  in  that  of  providing  for  those  exi- 
gencies. Theory,  as  well  as  practice,  the  past  expe- 
rience of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own  sad  expe- 
rience under  the  confederation,  conspire  to  prove,  that 
the  power  of  procuring  revenue  is  unavailing,  and  a 
mere  mockery,  when  exercised  over  states  in  their 
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collective  capacities.  If,  therefore,  the  federal  gov- 
erament  was  to  be  of  any  efficiency,  and  a  bond  of 
union,  it  ought  to  be  invested  with  an  unqualified 
power  of  taxation  for  all  national  purposes.  In  the 
history  of  mankind  it  has  ordinarily  been  found,  that 
in  the  usual  progress  of  things  the  necessities  of  a  na- 
tion in  every  stage  of  its  existence  are  at  least  equal 
to  its  resources.  But,  if  a  more  favourable  state  of 
things  should  exist  in  our  own  goremment,  still  we 
must  expect  reverses,  and  ought  to  provide  against 
tbem.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  various 
changes  in  the  posture,  relations,  and  power  of  differ- 
ent nations,  which  may  affect  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  our  own.  We  may  have  focmidable  foreign 
enemies.  We  may  have  internal  commotions.  We 
may  suffer  from  physical,  as  well  as  moral  calamities  ; 
from  plagues,  famine,  and  earthquakes ;  from  political 
convulsions,  and  rivalries ;  from  the  gradual  decline  of 
particular  sources  of  industry ;  and  from  the  necessity 
of  changing  our  own  habits  and  pursuits,  in  conse- 
quence of  foreign  improvements  and  competitions,  and 
^e  variable  nature  of  human  wants  and  desires.  A 
source  of  revenue,  adequate  in  one  age,  may  wholly 
or  partially  fail  in  another.  Commerce,  or  manufac- 
tures, or  agriculture  may  thrive  under  a  tax  in  one 
age,  which  would  destroy  them  in  another.  The 
power  of  taxation,  therefore,  to  be  useAil,  must  not 
only  be  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  nation, 
but  it  must  be  capable  of  reaching  from  time  to  time 
all  the  most  productive  sources.  It  has  been  observed 
with  no  less  truth,  than  point,  tliat  "  in  political  arith- 
metic two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four."  Con- 
stitutions of  government  are  not  to  be  framed  upon  a 
calculation  of  existing  exigencies ;  but  upon  a  combi- 
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Datioa  of  these  with  the  probable  exigencies  of  ages, 
accordiag  to  the  natural  aod  tried  course  of  human 
affairs.  There  ought  to  be  a  capacity  to  provide  for 
future  contingencies,  as  they  may  happen;  and  as  these 
are  (as  has  been  already  suggested)  illimitable  in  their 
nature,  so  it  is  impossible  safely  to  limit  that  capacity. 
^  469.  In  regard  to  other  objections  it  was  urged, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  (as  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  confederation  abundantly  proved) 
upon  requisitions  upon  the  states.  Direct  taxes  were 
exceedingly  unequal,  and  difficult  to  adjust ;'  and  could 
not  safely  be  relied  on,  as  an  adequate  or  satisfactory 
source  of  revenue,  except  as  a  final  resort,  when  others, 
more  eligible,  failed.  The  distinction  between  external 
and  internal  taxation  was  indeed  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  practice.  But  in  many  emergencies  it  might 
leave  the  national  government  without  any  adequate 
resources,  and  compel  it  to  a  course  of  taxation  ruinous 
to  our  trade  and  industry,  and  the  solid  interests  of  the 
country.  No  one  of  due  reflection  can  contend,  that 
commercial  imports  are,  or  could  be,  'equal  to  all  future 
exigencies  of  the  Union  ;  and  indeed  ordinarily  they 
may  not  be  found  equal  to  them.  Suppose  they  are 
equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Union  ;  yet,  if 
war  should  come,  the  civil  list  must  be  entirely  over- 
looked, or  the  military  left  without  any  adequate  sup- 
ply. How  is  it  possible,  that  a  government  half  sup- 
plied and  half  necessitous  can  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its 
institution,  or  can  provide  for  the  security,  advance 
the  prosperity,  or  support  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
monwealth ?  How  can  it  ever  possess  either  energy 
or  stability,  dignity  or  credit,  confidence  at  home,  or 
respectability  abroad  f  How  can  its  administration 
be  any  thing  else,  than  a  succession  of  expedients. 
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temporary,  impotent,  and  disgraceful  ?  How  will  it 
be  able  to  avoid  a  frequent  sacrifice  of  its  engagements 
to  immediate  necessity  ?  How  can  it  undertak.e,  or 
execute  any  liberal  or  enlarged  plans  of  public  good  ? 
Who  would  lend  to  a  government,  incapable  of  pledg- 
ing any  permanent  resources  to  redeem  its  debts  ?  It 
would  be  the  common  case  of  needy  individuals,  who 
must  borrow  upon  onerous  conditions  and  usury,  be- 
cause they  cannot  promise  a  punctilious  discharge  of 
their  engagements.  It  would,  therefore,  not  only  not 
be  wise,  but  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  stop  short  of 
adequate  resources  for  all  emergencies,  and  to  leave 
the  government  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  national 
defence  in  a  state  of  total,  or  partial  incapacity  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  community  against  future 
invasions  of  the  public  peace  by  foreign  war,  or  do- 
mestic convulsions.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  try  the  novel, 
not  to  say  absurd,  experiment  in  politics,  of  tying  up 
the  hands  of  government  from  protective  aud  offensive 
war,  founded  upon  reasons  of  state,  we  ought  certainly 
to  be  able  to  compel  foreign  nations  to  abstain  from 
all  measures,  which  shall  injure,  or  cripple  us.  We 
must  be  able  to  repress  their  ambition,  and  disarm 
their  enmity  ;  to  conquer  their  prejudices,  and  destroy 
their  rivalries  and  jealousies.  Who  is  so  visionary,  as 
to  dream  of  such  a  moral  in6uence  in  a  republic  over 
the  whole  world  .'*  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  chief  sources  of  expense  in  every  government 
have  ever  arisen  from  wars  and  rebellions,  from  foreign 
ambition  and  enmity,  or  from  domestic  insurrections 
and  factions.  And  it  may  well  be  presumed,  that 
what  has  been  in  the  past,  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future. 
^  470.  The  states,  with  a  concurrent  power,  will 
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be  entirely  safe,  and  have  ample  resoarces  to  meet  all 
their  wants,  whatever  thej  may  be,  althoogh  few  public 
expenses,  comparatively  speaking,  will  fall  to  their  lot 
to  provide  for.  They  will  be  chiefly  of  a  domestic 
character,  and  a£fecting  internal  polity ;  whereas,  the 
resources  of  the  Union  will  cover  the  vast  expendi- 
tures, occasioned  by  foreign  intercourse,  wars,  and 
other  cbarges  necessary  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  Union.  The  mere  civil  list  of  any  country  is 
always  small ;  the  expenses  of  armies^  and  navies,  and 
foreign  relations  unavoidably  great  There  is  no  sound 
reason,  why  the  states  should  possess  any  exclusive 
power  over  sources  of  revenue,  not  required  by  their 
wants.  But  there  is  the  most  urgent  propriety  in  con- 
ceding to  the  Union  all,  which  may  be  commensurate 
to  their  wants.  Any  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
the  sources  of  revenue  would  leave  too  much,  or  too 
little  to  the  states.  If  the  exclusive  power  of  external 
taxation  were  given  to  the  Union,  and  of  internal  taxa- 
tion to  the  states,  it  would,  at  a  rough  calcotation, 
probably  give  to  the  states  a  command  of  two  thirds 
of  the  resources  of  the  community,  to  defray  from  a 
tenth  to  a  twentieth  of  its  expenses ;  and  to  the  Union, 
one  third  of  the  resources  of  the  community,  to  defray 
from  nine  tenths  to  nineteen  twentieths  of  its  expenses. 
Such  an  unequal  distribution  is  wholly  indefensible. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  resources  of  the  Union 
would,  or  might  be  diminished  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  demands  upon  its  treasury  ;  for  (as 
has  been  already  seen)  war,  which  brings  the  great 
expenditures,  narrows,  or  at  least  may  narrow  the  re- 
sources of  taxation  from  duties  on  imports  to  a  very 
alarming  degree.  If  we  enter  any  other  line  of  dis- 
criminarion,  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  adjust  the 
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proper  proportions ;  for  the  inquiry  itself,  in  respect 
to  ttie  future  wants,  as  well  of  tiie  states,  as  of  the 
Union,  and  their  relative  proportion,  must  involve  ele- 
ments, for  ever  changing,  and  incapable  of  any  precise 
ascertainment.  Too  much,  or  too  little  would  for  ever 
be  found  to  belong  to  tlie  states ;  and  the  states,  as 
well  as  the  Union,  might  be 'endangered  by  the  very 
precautions  to  guard  against  abuses  of  power.  Any 
separation  of  the  subjects  of  revenue,  which  could  have 
been  fallen  upon,  would  have  amounted  to  a  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  the  Union  to  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual states ;  or  of  a  surrender  of  important  functions 
by  the  latter,  which  would  have  removed  them  to  a 
mean  provincial  servitude,  and  dependence. 

^  471.  The  language  of  the  constitution  is,  "  Con- 
'*  gress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
"  imposts,  and  excises,"  &c.  '*  But  all  duties,  imposts, 
"and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
"  States."  A  distinction  is  here  taken  between  taxes, 
and  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  and,  indeed,  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  constitution  respecting  the  taxing 
power,  (as  will  presently  be  more  fully  seen,)  such  as 
the  regulations  respecting  direct  taxes,  the  prohibition 
of  taxes  or  duties  on  exports  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  prohibition  of  imposts  or  duties  by  the  states 
on  imports  or  exports,  which  require  an  attention  to 
this  distinction. 

^  472.  In  a  general  sense,  all  contributions  imposed 
by  the  government  upon  individuals  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  are  called  taxes,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  known,  whether  by  the  name  of  tribute,  tythe, 
talliage,  impost,  duty,  gabel,  custom,  subsidy,  aid, 
supply,  excise,  or  other  name.  In  this  sense,  they 
are  usually  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those,  which 
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are  direct,  and  those,  which  are  indirect.  Under  the 
former  denomination  are  included  taxes  on  land,  or 
real  property,  and  under  the  latter,  taxes  on  articles 
of  consumption.  The  constitution,  by  giving  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  general  terms, 
doubtless  meant  to  include  alt  sorts  of  taxes,  whether 
direct  or  indirect.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  was 
the  intention,  why  were  the  subsequent  words,  duties, 
imposts  dnd  excises,  added  in  the  clause  ?  Two  reasons 
may  be  suggested  ;  the  first,  that  it  was  done  to  avoid 
all  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  construction  of  the  clause, 
since,  in  common  parlance,  the  word  taxes  is  some- 
times applied  in  contradistinction  to  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  and,  in  the  delegation  of  so  vital  a  power, 
it  was  desirable  to  avoid  all  possible  misconception  o( 
this  sort ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  very  first 
draft  of  the  constitution,  these  explanatory  words  are 
added.  Another  reason  was,  that  the  constitution 
prescribed  different  rules  of  laying  taxes  in  different 
cases,  and,  therefore,  it  was  indispensable  to  make  a 
discrimination  between  the  classes,  to  which  each  rule 
was  meant  to  apply. 

§  473.  The  second  section  of  the  first  article,  which 
has  been  already  commented  on  for  another  purpose, 
declares,  that  **  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
*'  the  several  states,  which  may  be  included  within  this 
"  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers."  The 
fourth  clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  same  article 
(which  would  regularly  be  commented  (mq  in  a  future 
page)  declares,  that  <*  no  capitation,  or  other  direct 
"  tax,  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census 
"  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken ;" 
and  the  clause  now  under  consideraticHi,  that  "all 
"  duties,  imposts,  aud  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
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"  out  the  United  States."  Here,  then,  two  rules  are 
prescribed,  the  rule  of  apportionment  (as  it  is  called) 
for  direcl  taxes,  and  the  rule  of  unifoimity  for  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  if  there  are  any  other  kinds  of 
taxes,  not  embraced  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
classes,  (and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  words  of  the  constitution  without  supposing 
them  to  exist,)  it  would  seem,  that  congress  is  left  at 
full  liberty  to  ievy  the  same  hy  either  rule,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  both  rules,  or  perhaps  by  any  other  rule, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  general  purposes  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  evident,  that  "  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises"  are  indirect  taxtis  in  the  sense  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  the  difficulty  still  remains,  to  ascertain 
what  taxes  are  comprehended  under  this  description  ; 
and  what  under  the  description  of  direct  taxes. 

^  474.  The  word  "  duties  "  has  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
cases  a  very  exact  signification,  or  rather  it  is  used 
sometimes  in  a  larger,  and  sometimes  in  a  narrower 
sense.  In  its,large  sense,  it  is  very  nearly  an  equiva- 
lent to  taxes,  embracing  all  impositions  or  charges 
levied  on  persons  or  things,  in  its  more  restrained 
sense,  it  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  "  customs," 
which  appellation  is  usually  applied  to  those  taxes, 
which  are  payable  upon  goods  and  merchandise  im- 
ported,  or  exported,  and  was  probably  given  on  account 
of  the  usual  and  constant  demand  of  them  for  the  use 
of  kings,  states,  and  governments.  In  this  sense,  it 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  "  imposts,"  which  is  some- 
times used  in  the  large  sense  of  taxes,  or  duties,  or 
impositions,  and  sometimes  in  the  more  restrained 
sense  of  a  duty  on  imported  goods  and  merchandise. 

§  475.  "  Excises"  are  generally  deemed  to  be  of  an 
opposite  nature  to  "  imposts,"  in  the  restrictive  sense 
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of  the  latter  term,  and  are  defined  to  be  an  inland  im- 
position, paid  sometimes  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
commodity,  or  frequently  upon  the  retail  sale,  which 
is  the  last  stage  before  the  consumption. 

^  476.  But  the  more  important  inquiry  is,  what  are 
direct  taxes  ia  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  since  they 
are  required  to  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  apportionment, 
and  all  indirect  taxes,  whether  they  i^l  imder  the  head 
of  "  duties,  imposts,  or  excises,"  or  under  any  other 
description,  may  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  uniformity.  It 
is  clear,  that  capitation  taxes,  or,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called,  poll  taxes,  that  is,  taxes  upon  the 
polls,  heads,  or  persons,  of  the  contributors,  are  direct 
taxes,  for  the  constitution  has  expressly  enumerated 
them,  as  such.  "  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax, 
shall  be  laid,"  Slc.  is-the  language  of  that  instrument. 

^  477.  Taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  other  permanent 
real  estate,  or  on  parts  or  appurtenances  thereof,  have 
always  been  deemed  of  die  same  character,  that  is, 
direct  taxes.  It  has  been  seriously,  doubted,  if,  in  the 
sense  of  the  constitution,  any  taxesiare  direct  taxes, 
except  those  on  polls  or  on  lands. 

^  478.  In  the  year  1794,  congress  passed  an  act, 
laying  duties  upon  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons, which  were  kept  by  or  for  any  person,  for  his 
own  use,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  or  for  the  conveying 
of  passengers,  to  wit,  for  every  coach  the  yearly  sum 
of  ten  dollars,  Slc.  &c.  ;  and  made  the  levy  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  The  constitutionality 
of  the  act  was  contested,  upon  the  ground,  that  it 
was  a  direct  tax,  and  so  ought  to  be  apportion- 
ed among  the  states  according  to  their  numbers. 
After  solemn  argument,  the  Supreme  Court  decided, 
that  it  was  not  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of 
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the  constitution.  The  grounds  of  this  decision,  as 
stated  in  the  various  opinions  of  the  judges,  were; 
first,  the  doubt,  whether  anj  taxes  were  direct  in  the 
sense  of  the  constitution,  but  ca|>itation  and  land  taxes, 
as  has  been  already  suggested ;  secondly,  that  in  cases 
of  doubt,  the  rule  of  apportionment  ought  not  to  be 
favoured,  because  it  was  matter  of  compromise,  and  in 
itself  radically  indefensible  and  wrong  ;  thirdly,  the 
monstrous  inequality  and  iDJustice  of  the  carriage  tax, 
if  laid  by  the  rule  of  apportionment,  which  woald  show, 
that  no  tax  of  this  sort  could  have  been  contemplated 
by  the  convention,  as  within  the  rule  of  apportion- 
ment ;  fourthly,  that  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
were  satisfied  by  confining  the  clause,  respecting  di- 
rect taxes,  to  capitation  and  land  taxes ;  fifthly,  that, 
accurately  speaking,  all  taxes  on  expenses  or  con- 
sumption are  indirect  taxes,  and  a  tax  on  carriages  is 
of  this  kind  ;  and,  sixthly,  (what  is  probably  of  most 
cogency  and  force,  and  of  itself  decisive,)  diat  no  tax 
could  be  a  direct  one  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution, 
which  was  not  capable  of  apportionment  according  to 
the  rule  laid  down  in  the  constitution, 

§  479.  Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  leading 
'  distinctions  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  that 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  in  the  sense  of  the  con- 
stitution, belong  to  the  latter  class,  the  order  of  the  sub- 
ject would  naturally  lead  us  to  the  inquiry,  why  direct 
taxes  are  required  to  be  governed  by  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment ;  and  why  "  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  " 
are  required  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  answer  to  the  former  will  be  given,  when  we  come 
to  the  farther  examination  of  certain  prohibitory  and 
restrictive  clauses  of  the  constitution  on  the  subject  of 
taxation.     The  answer  to  the  latter  may  be  given  in  a 
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few  words.  It  was  to  cut  off  all  undue  preferences  <^ 
one  state  over  another  in  the  regulation  of  subjects 
affecting  their  common  interests.  Unless  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  were  tuiiform,  the  grossest  and  most 
oppressive  inequalities,  vitally  affecting  the  pursuits  and 
employmenta  of  the  people  of  different  states,  might 
exist.  The  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures  of 
one  state  might  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  those  of 
another ;  and  a  combination  of  a  few  states  in  congress 
might  secure  a  monopoly  of  certain  branches  of  trade 
and  business  to  themselves,  to  the  injury,  if  not  to  the 
destruction,  of  their  less  favoured  neighbors.  The  con- 
stitution throughout  all  its  provisions  is  an  instrument 
of  checks,  and  restraints,  as  well  as  of  powers.  It 
does  not  rely  on  confidence  in  the  general  government 
to  preserve  the  interests  of  all  the  states,  [t  is  found- 
ed in  a  wholesome  and  strenuous  jealousy,  which, 
foreseeing  tbe  possibility  of  mischief,  guards  with  so- 
licitude against  any  exercise  of  power,  which  may  en- 
danger tbe  states,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  If  this 
provision,  as  to  uniformity  of  duties,  bad  been  omitted, 
although  the  power  might  never  have  been  abused  to 
the  injury  of  the  feebler  states  of  the  Union,  (a  pre- 
sumption, which  history  does  not  justify  us  in  deeming 
quite  safe  or  certain ;)  yet  it  would,  of  itself,  have 
been  sufficient  to  demolish,  in  a  practical  sense,  the 
value  of  most  of  the  other  restrictive  clauses  in  the 
constitution.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  might,  by 
an  easy  combination  with  the  Southern  states,  have 
destroyed  the  whole  navigation  of  New  England.  A 
combination  of  a  different  character,  between  the  New 
England  and  the  Western  states,  might  have  borne 
down  the  agriculture  of  the  South  ;  and  a  combination 
of  a  yet  different  character  might  have  struck  at  the 
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vital  interests  of  manofactures.  So  that  the  general 
propriety  of  this  clause  is  established  by  its  intrinsic 
political  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  its  tendency  to  quiet 
alarms,  and  suppress  discoateats.'    >-''  ',  ,■    i.  0  '^ 

^  480.  Two  practical  questipos  of  great  importance 
have  arisen  npon  the  construction  of  this  clause,  either 
standing  alone,  or  in  connezion  with  other  clauses,  and 
incidental  powers,  given  by  the  constitution.  One  is, 
whether  the  government  has  a  right  to  lay  taxes  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  raise  revenue,  however  much 
that  purpose  may  be  for  the  common  defence,  or  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  other  is,  whether  the  money,  when 
raised,  can  be  appropriated  tp  any  other  purposes,  than 
such,  as  axe  pointed  out  in  the  other  enumerated  pow* 
ers  of  congress.  The  former  involves  the  question, 
whether  congress  can  lay  taxes  to  protect  and  encour- 
age domestic  manufactures ;  the  latter,  whether  con- 
gress can  appropriate  money  to  internal  improvements. 
£a<%  of  these  questions  has  given  rise  to  much  animat- 
ed controversy ;  each  has  been  affirmed  and  denied, 
with  great  pertinacity,  zeal,  and  eloquent  reasoning ; 
each'  has  become  prominent  in  the  struggles  of  party  ; 
and  defeat  in  each  has  not  hitherto  silenced  opposition, 
or  given  absolute  security  to  victory.  The  contest  is 
often  renewed ;  and  the  attack  and  defence  maintain- 
ed with  equal  ardour. 

^  481.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  argument 
at  present,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  constitutional 
authority  of  congress  to  protect  or  encourage  manufac- 
tures ;  because  that  subject  will  more  properly  come 
under  review,  in  all  its  bearings,  under  another  head, 
viz.  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied,  and  from  which  it  is  more  usually  derived. 
Stripping  the  argument  against  the  power  of  this  ad- 
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veotitious  circumstance,  it  resolves  itself  iato  this  state- 
ment. The  power  to  lay  taxes  is  a  power  exclusively  giv- 
en to  raise  revenue,  aod  it  can  constitutionally  be  appli- 
ed to  no  other  purposes.  The  application  for  other  pur- 
poses is  an  abuse  of  the  power ;  and,  in  fact,  however 
.  it  may  be  mform  disguised,  it  is  a  premeditated  usur- 
pation of  authority.  Whenever  money  or  revenue  is 
wanted  for  constitutional  purposes,  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  may  be  applied  to  obtain  it.  Whenever  money 
or  revenue  is  not  so  wanted,  it  is  not  a  proper  means 
for  any  coostitutioaal  end. 

^  482.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
authority  is  grounded  upon  the  terms  and  the  intent 
of  the  constitution.  It  seeks  for  the  true  meaning  and 
objects  of  the  power  according  to  the  obvious  sense  of 
the  language,  and  the  nature  of  the  government  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  that  instrument.  It  relies 
upon  no  strained  construction  of  words  ;  but  demands 
a  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  clause,  with- 
out any  restrictions  not  naturally  implied  in  it,  or  in 
the  context.  It  will  not  do  to  assume,  that  the  clause 
was  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of  raising  revenue ; 
and  then  argue,  that  being  so,  the  power  cannot  be 
constitutionally  applied  to  any  other  purposes.  The 
very  point  in  controversy  is,  whether  it  is  restricted  , 
to  purposes  of  revenue.  That  must  be  proved  ;  and. 
cannot  be  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  reasoning. 

^  483.  The  language  of  the  constitution  is,  "  Con- 
"  gross  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
"  imposts,  and  excises."  If  the  clause  had  stopped 
here,  and  remained  in  this  absolute  form,  (as  it  was  in 
fact,  when  reported  in  the  lirst  draft  in  the  conven- 
tion,) there  could  not  have  been  the  slightest  doubt  on 
the  subject.    The  absolute  power  to  lay  taxes  includes 
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the  power  in  every  form,  in  which  it  may  be  used, 
aod  for  every  purpose,  to  which  the  legislature  may 
choose  to  apply  it.  This  results  from  the  very  nature 
of  such  an  unrestricted  power.  A  fortiori  it  might 
be  applied  by  congress  to  purposes,  for  which  nations 
hare  been  accustomed  to  apply  it.  Now,  nothing 
is  more  clear,  from  the  history  of  commercial  nations, 
than  the  iact,  that  the  taxing  power  is  often,  rery 
often,  applied  for  other  purp(»es,  than  revenue.  It  is 
often  applied,  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  It  is 
often  applied,  as  a  virtual  prohibition  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  particular  articles,  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  domestic  products,  and  industry ;  for 
the  support  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  for  retaliation  upon  foreign  monopolies  and  in- 
jurious restrictions ;  for  mere  purposes  of  state  policy, 
and  domestic  economy ;  sometimes  to  banish  a  noxious 
article  of  consumption  ;  sometimes,  as  a  bounty  upon 
an  intant  manufacture,  or  agricultural  product ;  some- 
times, as  a  temporary  restraint  of  trade ;  sometimes, 
as  a  suppression  of  particular  employments ;  some- 
times, as  a  prerogative  power  to  destroy  competition, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  to  the  government ! 

^  484.  If,  then,  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  being  gen- 
eral, may  embrace,  and  in  the  practice  of  nations  does 
embrace,  all  tbese  objects,  either  separately,  or  in 
combination,  upon  what  foundation  does  the  argument 
-  rest,  which  assumes  one  object  only,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest  P  which  insists,  in  effect,  that  because 
revenue  may  be  one  object,  therefore  it  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  power .''  which  assumes  its  own  con- 
struction to  be  correct,  because  it  suits  its  own  theory, 
and  denies  the  same  right  to  others,  entertaining  a 
different  theory  ?  If  the  power  is  general  in  its  terms, 
^br.  44 
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is  it  Dot  aa  abuse  of  all  fair  reasoDing  to  insist,  that  it 
b  particular  ?  to  desert  the  import  of  the  ^language, 
and  to  substitute  other  and  different  language  ?  Is 
this  allowable  in  regard  to  an;  instrument  ?  Is  it  al- 
lowable in  an  especial  manner,  as  to  constitutions  of 
government,  growing  out  of  the  rights,  duties,  and 
exigencies  of  nations,  and  looking  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  may  require  very  different 
applications  of  a  given  power  ? 

^  485.  The  other  question  is,  whether  congress  has 
any  power  to  appropriate  money,  raised  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  for  any  other  purposes,  than  those  pointed 
out  in  the  enumerated  powers,  which  follow  the  clause 
respecting  taxation.  It  is  said,  "  raised  by  taxation  or 
otherwise ;"  for  there  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  other 
sources  of  revenue,  by  which  money  may,  and  does 
come  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  otherwise, 
than  by  taxation  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures ;  by  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  in- 
terests and  dividends  on  bank  stocks ;  by  captures  and 
prize  in  times  of  war  ;  and  by  other  incidental  profits 
and  emoluments  growing  out  of  governmental  transac- 
tions and  prerogatives.  But,  for  all  the  common  pur- 
poses of  argument,  the  question  may  be  treated,  as  one 
growing  out  of  levies  by  taxation. 

^  486.  The  reasoning,  upon  which  the  opinion,  ad- 
verse to  the  authority  of  congress  to  make  appropria- 
tions not  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
is  maintained,  has  been  already,  in  a  great  measure, 
stated  io  the  preceding  examination  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  clause,  giving  the  power  to  lay 
taxes.  The  controversy  is  virtually  at  an  end,  if  it 
is  once  admitted,  that  the  words,  "  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  are  a  part  and 
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qualificatioD  of  the  power  to  \ay  taxes ;  for  then,  con- 
gress has  certaiolj  a  right  to  appropriate  mooej  to  aoy 
purposes,  or  in  any  manner,  conducire  to  those  ends. 
The  whole  stress  of  the  argument  is,  therefore,  to  es- 
tablish, that  the  words,  "  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,"  do  not  form  an  independ- 
ent power,  nor  any  qualification  of  the  power  to  lay 
taxes.  And  the  argument  is,  that  they  are  t'  mere 
general  terms,  explained  and  limited  by  the  subjoined 
specifications."  It  is  attempted  to  be  fortified  by 
a  recurrence  to  the  history  of  the  confederation  ;  to 
the  successive  reports  and  alterations  of  the  tax 
clause  in  the  convention ;  to  the  inconveniencies  of 
such  a  large  construction ;  and  to  the  supposed  im- 
possibility, that  a  power  to  make  such  appropria- 
tions for 'the  common  defence  and  general  wel&re, 
should  not  have  been,  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, a  subject  of  great  alarm,  and  jealousy ;  and  as 
such,  resisted  in  and  out  of  the  state  conventions. 

^  487.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  power  is  de- 
rived, in  the  first  place,  from  the  language  of  the 
clause,  conferring  the  power,  (which-  it  is  admitted  in 
its  literal  terms  covers  it ;)  secondly,  from  the  nature 
of  the  power,  which  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree. 
expedient,  if  not  indispensable  for  the  due  operations 
of  the  national  government ;  thirdly,  from  the  early, 
constant  and  decided  maintenance  of  it  by  the  govern- 
ment and  its  functionaries,  as  well  as  by  many  of  our 
ablest  statesmen  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
constitution.  So,  that  it  has  the  language  and  intent 
of  tlie  text,  and  the  practice  of  the  government  to  sus- 
tain it  against  an  artificial  doctrine,  set  up  on  the 
other  side. 

^  488.  The  argument  derived  from  the  words  and 
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intent  has  been  so  fully  considered  already,  that  it 
cannot  need  repetition.  It  is  summed  up  with  great 
force  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 
manufactures,  in  1791.  "The  national  legislature," 
says  he,  "  lias  express  authority  to  lay  and  collect  tax- 
es, duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare, 
with  no  other  qualifications,  than  that  all  other  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States ;  that  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
shall  be  Uud,  unless  in  proportion  to  numbers  ascer- 
tained by  a  census,  or  enumeration  taken  on  the  prin- 
ciple prescribed  in  the  constitution ;  and  that  no  tax  or 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  sute. 
These  three  qualifications  excepted,  the  power  to  raise 
money  is  plenary  and  indefinite.  And  the  objects,  to 
which  it  may  be  appropriated,  are  no  less  comprehen- 
sive, than  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  and  the 
providing  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare. 
Tbe  terms  '  general  weliare  *  were  doubtless  intended 
to  signify  more,  than  was  expressed  or  imported  in 
those,  which  preceded;  otherwise  numerous  exigen- 
cies, incident  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  would  have 
been  left  without  a  provision.  The  phrase  is  as  com- 
prehensive, as  aay,  that  could  have  been  used  ;  because 
it  was  not  fit,  that  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Union  to  appropriate  its  revenues  should  have  been 
restricted  within  narrower  limits,  than  the  general 
welfare  ;  and  because  this  necessarily  embraces  a  vast 
variety  of  particulars,  which  are  susceptible  neither  of 
specification,  nor  of  definition.  It  is,  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity left  to  the  discretion  of  the  national  legislature 
to  pronounce  upon  the  objects,  which  concern  the 
general  welfare,  and  for  which,  luder  that  description. 
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an  appropriation  of  monej  is  requisite  and  proper. 
And  there  seems  no  room  for  a  doubt,  that  whatever 
concerns  the  general  interests  of  learning,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce,  are  within 
the  sphere  of  the  national  councils,  so  far  a$  regards 
an  application  of  money.  The  onlj  qualification  of 
the  generality  o{  the  phrase  in  question,  which  seems 
to  be  admissible,  is  this ;  that  the  object,  to  which  an 
appropriation  of  money  is  to  be  made,  must  be  general, 
and  not  local ;  its  operation  extending  in  fact,  or  by 
possibility,  throughout  the  Union,  and  not  being  con- 
fined  to  a  particular  spot.  No  objection  ought  to  arise 
to  this  construction  from  a  supposition,  that  it  would 
imply  a  power  to  do,  whatever  else  should  appear  to 
congress  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  A  power 
to  appropriate  money  with  this  latitude,  which  is 
granted  in  express  terms,  would  not  carry  a  power  to 
do  ahy  other  thing,  not  authorized  in  the  constitution 
either  expressly,  or  by  fair  implication." 

^  489.  In  regard- to  the  practice  of  the  government, 
it  has  been  entirely  in  conformity  to  tbe  principles  here 
lEud  down.  Appropriations  have  never  been  limited 
by  congress  to  cases  falling  within  the  specific  powers 
enumerated  in  the  constitution,  whether  those  powers 
be  construed  in  their  broad,  or  their  narrow  sense. 
And  in  an  especial  manner  appropriations  have  been 
made  to  aid  internal  improvements  of  various  sorts,  in 
our  roads,  our  navigation,  our  streams,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  a  national  character  and  importance.  In  some 
cases,  not  silently,  but  upon  discussion,  congress  has 
gone  the  leng;th  of  making  appropriations  to  aid  desti- 
tute foreigners,  and  cities  labouring  under  severe  ca- 
lamities ;  as  in  the  relief  of  the  St.  Domingo  refugees, 
in  1794,  and  the  citizens  of  Venezuela,  who  suffered 
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from  an  earthquake  in  1812.  An  illustration,  equally 
forcible,  of  a  domestic  character,  is  in  the  bounty 
given  in  the  cod-fisheries,  which  was  strenuously  re- 
sisted on  constitutional  grounds  in  1792  ;  but  which 
still  maintaias  its  place  in  the  statute  book  of  the 
United  States. 

^  490.  In  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring 
again  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  it  seems  desirable  to 
bring  together,  in  this  connexion,  all  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  constitution  on  this  subject,  though 
they  are  differently  arranged  in  that  instrument.  7^he 
first  one  is,  "  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be 
'*  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census,  or  enumera- 
"  tion,  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. ^'  This  in- 
cludes poll  taxes,  and  land  taxes,  as  has  been  already 
remarked. 

^  491.  The  object  of  this  clause  doubtless  is,  to 
secure  the  Southern  states  against  any  undue  propor- 
tion of  taxation ;  and,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to 
overcome  the  necessary  inequalities  of  a  direct  tax. 
The  South  have  a  very  large  slave  population  ;  and 
consequently  a  poll  tax,  which  should  be  laid  by  the 
rule  of  uniformity,  would  operate  with  peculiar  seve- 
rity on  them.  It  would  tax  their  property  beyond  its 
supposed  relative  value,  and  productiveness  to  white 
labour.  Hence,  a  rule  ia  adopted,  which,  in  effect, 
in  relation  to  poll  taxes,  exempts  two  fifths  of  all 
slaves  from  taxation  ;  and  thus  is  supposed  to  equalize 
the  burthen  with  the  white  population. 

^  492.  In  respect  to  direct  taxes  on  land,  the  diffi- 
culties of  making  a  due  apportionment,  so  as  to  equal- 
ize the  burthens  and  expenses  of  the  Union  according 
to  the  relative  wealth  and  ability  of  the  states,  was 
felt  as  a  most  serious  evil  under  the  confederation. 
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By  that  instrument,  (it  wOl  be  recollected,)  the  appor- 
tionment was  to  be  among  the  states  according  to  the 
value  of  all  land  within  each  state,  granted  or  surrejed 
for  any  person,  and  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon,  to  be  estimated  in  such  mode,  as  congress 
should  prescribe.  The  whole  proceedings  to  accom- 
plish such  an  estimate  were  so  operose  and  ioconve- 
nient,  that  congress,  in  April,  1783,  recommended,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  article,  an  apportionment,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  population,  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons,  &c.  in  each  state ; 
which  is  precisely  the  rule  adopted  in  the  consritution. 
^  493.  Those,  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  circumstances,  which  produce  and  constitute  na- 
tional wealth,  must  be  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon standard,  b;  which  the  degrees  of  it  can  be  as- 
certained. Neither  the  value  of  lands,  nor  the  num- 
bers of  the  people,  which  have  been  successively  pro- 
posed, as  the  rule  of  state  contributions,  has  any  pre- 
tension  to  being  deemed  a  just  representative  of  that 
wealth.  If  we  compare  the  wealth  of  tlie  Netherlands 
with  that  of  Russia  or  Germany,  or  even  of  France, 
and  at  the  same  time  compare  the  total  value  of  the 
lands,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  contracted 
territory  of  the  former,  with  the  total  value  of  the 
lands,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  immense 
regions  of  either  of  the  latter  kingdoms,  it  will  be  at 
once  discovered,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  proportions  of  these  two  subjects,  and  that  of  the 
relative  wealth  of  those  nations.  If  a  like  parallel  be 
run  between  the  American  states,  it  will  furnish  a 
similar  result.     Let  Virginia  he  contrasted  with  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  Pennsjivania  with  Connecticut,  MarylaDd 
with  Virginia,  Rhode-Island  with  Ohio,  and  the  dis- 
proportion will  be  at  once  perceived.  The  wealth  of 
neither  will  be  found  to  be,  in  proportion  to  numbers, 
or  the  value  of  lands. 

^  494.  The  truth  is,  that  the  wealth  of  nations  de- 
pends upon  an  infinite  variety  of  causes.  Situation, 
soil,  climate ;  the  nature  of  the  productions ;  the  nature 
of  the  government ;  the  genius  of  the  citizens  ;  the 
degree  of  information  they  possess  ;  the  state  of  com- 
merce, of  arts,  and  industry  ;  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people  ;  these,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
too  complex,  minute,  and  adventitious  to  admit  of  ft 
particular  enumeration,  occasion  differences,  hardly 
conceivable,  in  the  relative  opulence  and  riches  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  consequence  ia,  that  there  can 
he  no  common  measure  of  national  wealth  ;  and,  of 
course,  no  general  rule,  by  which  the  ability  of  a 
state  to  pay  taxes  can  be  determined.  The  estimate, 
however  fairiy  or  deliberately  made,  is  open  to  many 
errors  and  inequalities,  which  become  the  fruitful 
source  of  discontents,  controversies,  and  heart-burn- 
ings. These  are  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  any  national  government,  when  no 
common  artificial  rule  is  adopted  to  settle  permanently 
the  apportionment ;  and  every  thing  is  left  open  for 
debate,  as  often  as  a  direct  tax  is  to  be  imposed. 
Even  in  those  states,  where  direct  taxes  are  constantly 
resorted  to,  every  new  valuation  or  apportionment  is 
found,  practically,  to  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience, and  excitements.  In  short,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  some  artifi- 
cial rule  of  apportionment  of  a  fixed  nature  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  public  repose ;  and  considerbg  the 
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peculiar  situatioa  of  tbe  American  states,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  slave  and  agricultural  states,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  rale  of  greater  equality  or  Justice,  than 
that,  which  tbe  constitution  has  adopted. 

^495.  The  next  clause  in  the  constitution  is :  '<No 
"  tax  or  duty  shall  lie  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
"  any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  reg- 
"  ulation  of  commerce,  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one 
'*  state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
"  to,  or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
"  pay  duties  in  another." 

^  496.  The  obvious  object  of  these  provisions  is,  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  applying  the  power  to  lay 
taxes,  or  regulate  commerce,  injuriously  to  the  inter- 
ests of  any  one  state,  so  as  to  favour  or  aid  another. 
If  congress  were  allowed  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports 
from  any  one  state  it  might  unreasonably  injure,  or 
even  destroy,  the  staple  productions,  or  common  arti- 
cles of  that  state.  The  inequality  of  such  a  tax  would 
be  extreme.  In  some  of  tbe  states,  the  whole  of  their 
means  result  from  agricultural  exports.  In  others,  a 
great  portion  is  derived  from  other  sources  ;  from  ex- 
ternal fisheries ;  from  freights ;  and  from  the  profits  of 
commerce  in  its  largest  extent.  The  burthen  of  such 
a  tax  would,  of  course,  be  very  unequally  distributed. 
The  power  to  intermeddle  with  the  subject  of  ex- 
ports is,  therefore,  wholly  taken  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  preferences  might  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  by  regulations,  either  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
which  might  confer  on  them  local  facilities  or  priv- 
ileges in  regard  to  commerce,  or  revenue.  And  such 
preferences  might  be  equally  fatal,  if  indirectly 
given  under  the  milder  form  of  requiring  an  entry, 
clearance,  or  payment  of  duties  in  tbe  ports  of  any 
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state,  other  than  the  ports  of  the  state,  to  or  from 
which  the  vessel  was  bound.  The  last  clause,  there- 
fore, does  not  prohibit  congress  from  requiring  an  entrj 
or  clearance,  or  payment  of  duties  at  the  custom-house, 
on  importations  in  any  port  of  a  state,  to  or  from  which 
the  vessel  is  bound ;  but  it  cuts  off  the  right  to  require 
such  acts  to  be  done  in  other  states,  to  which  the  ves- 
sel is  not  boundi  In  other  words,  it  cuts  off  the  power 
to  require  that  circuity  of  voyage,  ^which,  under  the 
British  colonial  system,  was  employed  to  interrupt 
the  American  commerce  before  the  revolution.  No 
American  vessel  could  then  trade  with  Europe,  unless 
through  a  circuitous  voyage  to  and  from  a  British  port. 
^  497.  The  next  clause  contains  a  prohibititHi  on 
the  states  for  the  like  objects  and  purposes.  "  No 
*'  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress^  lay  any 
"  imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
"  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
"  inspectioQ  laws  ;  and  the  nett  produce  of  all  duties 
"  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  and  exports 
"  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
"  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
**  revision  and  control  of  congress.  No  state  shall, 
"  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  tonnage 
*'  duty."  If  there  is  wisdom  and  sound  policy  in  re- 
straining the  United  States  from  exercising  the  power 
of  taxation  unequally  in  the  states,  there  is,  at  least, 
equal  wisdom  and  policy  in  restraining  the  states  them- 
selves from  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  injuriously 
to  the  interests  of  each  other.  A  petty  warfare  of 
regulation  is  thus  prevented,  which  would  rouse  re- 
sentments, and  create  dissensions,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
harmony  and  amity  of  the  states.  The  power  to  en- 
force their  inspectioD  laws  is  still  retained,  subject  to 
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the  revision  and  control  of  congress ;  so,  that  sufficient 
provision  is  made  for  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
their  domestic  and  internal  trade,  whenever  it  is  not 
injurious  to  the  general  interests.  \\  fr-^'^O 

^  498.  Inspection  laws  are  not,  strictlj  speaking, 
regulations  of  commerce,  though  they  may  have  a  re- 
mote and  considerable  influence  on  commerce.  The 
object  of  inspection  laws  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
articles  produced  by  the  labour  of  a  country  ;  to  fit 
them  for  exportation,  or  for  domestic  use.  These 
laws  act  upon  the  subject,  before  it  becomes  an  article 
of  commerce,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  purpose.  They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense 
mass  of  legislation,  wliich  embraces  every  thing  in 
the  territm'y  of  a  state  not  surrendered  to  the  general 
government.  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  and 
health  laws,  as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the  internal 
commerce  of  a  state,  and  others,  which  respect  roads, 
fences,  &c.  are  component  parts  of  state  legislation, 
resulting  from  the  residuary  powers  of  state  sover- 
eignty. No  direct  power  over  these  is  given  to  con- 
gress, and  consequently  they  remain  subject  to  state 
legislation,  though  they  may  b6  controlled  by  congress, 
when  they  inteifere  with  their  acknowledged  powers. 
The  power  to  lay  duties  and  imposts  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  to  lay  a  tonnage  duty,  are  doubtless  pro- 
perly considered  a  part  of  the  taxing  power ;  but  they 
may  also  be  applied,  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 

^  4d9.  Until  a  recent  period,  no  difficulty  occurred 
in  regard  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  clause.  Congress, 
with  a  juat  liberality,  gave  full  effect  to  the  inspection 
laws  of  the  states,  and  required  them  to  be  observed 
by  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
year  1821,  the  state  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  requir- 
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ing,  that  all  importers  of  foreign  articles  or  commddi- 
ties,  &c.  by  bale  or  package,  or  of  wine,  rimi,  &c.  &c., 
and  other  persons  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale, 
or  package,  hogshead,  barrel,  or  tierce,  should,  before 
they  were  authorized  to  sell,  take  out  a  license,  for 
which  they  were  to  pay  fijiy  dollars,  under  certain 
penalties.  Upon  this  act  a  question  arose,  whether  it 
was,  or  not  a  riolation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  o£  the  prohibitory  clause  now 
under  consideration.  Upon  solemn  argument,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided,  that  it  was. 

^  500.  As  the  power  of  taxation  exists  in  the  states 
concurrently  with  the  United  States,  subject  only  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  constitution,  several 
questions  hare  from  time  to  time  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  extent,  of  the  state  power  of  taxation. 

§501.  In  the  year  1818,  the  state  of  Maryland 
passed  an  act,  laying  a  tax  on  all  banks,  and  branches 
thereof,  uot  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  that  state  ; 
and  a  question  was  made,  whether  the  state  had  a 
right  under  that  act  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  Branch  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  liiat  state.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  most  animated  discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  where  it  was  finally  decided,  that 
the  tax  was,  as  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
unconstitutional . 

§  502.  In  another  case  the  question  was  raised, 
whether  a  state  had  a  constitutionfil  authority  to  tax 
stock  issued  for  loans  to  the  United  States ;  and  it 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  a  state  had  not. 

^  503.  It  is  observable,  that  these  decisions  turn 
upon  the  point,  that  no  state  can  have  authority  to  tax 
an  instrument  of  the  United  States,  or  thereby  to  di- 
minish the  means  of  the  United  States,  used  in  the 
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exercise  of  powers  confided  to  it.  But  there  is  no 
prohibition  upon  any  state  to  tax  aay  bank  or  other 
corporation  created  by  its  own  authority,  unless  it  has 
restrained  itself,  by  the  charter  of  incorporation,  from 
the  power  of  taxation.  It  may  be  added,  that  con- 
gress may,  without  doubt,  tax  state  banks ;  for  it  is 
clearly  within  the  taxing  power  confided  to  the  gen- 
eral eorernment.  When  congress  tax  the  chartered 
institutions  of  the  states,  they  tax  their  own  constitu- 
ents ;  and  such  taxes  must  be  uniform.  But  when  a 
state  taxes  an  institution  created  by  congress,  it  taxes 
an  instrument  c^  a  superior  and  independent  sove- 
reignty, not  represented  in  the  state  legislature. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

POWER     TO     BORROW     HONEK     AJJD     REGULATE     COM- 
MERCE. 

^  604.  Having  finished  this  examination  of  the 
power  of  taxation,  and  of  the  accompanjing  restric-r 
tions  and  prohibitions,  the  other  powers  of  congress 
wilt  be  DOW  examined  in  the  order,  in  which  the; 
stand  in  the  eighth  section. 

§  505.  The  next,  is  the  power  of  congress,  '*  to 
"  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States." 
This  power  seems  indispensable  to  the  sovereignty 
and  existence  of  a  national  government.  £ven  under 
the  confederation  this  power  was  expressly  delegated. 
The  remark  is  unquestionably  just,  that  it  is  a  power 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  raising  a  revenue, 
and  with  the  duty  of  protection,  which  that  power  im- 
poses upon  the  general  government.  Though  in  times 
of  profound  peace  it  may  not  be  ordinarily  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  a  state  ;  yet  the  experi- 
ence of  all  nations  must  convince  us,  that  the  burthen 
and  expenses  of  one  year  in  time  of  war  may  more 
than  equal  the  ordinary  revenue  of  ten  years.  Hence, 
a  debt  is  almost  unavoidable,  when  a  nation  is  plunged 
into  a  state  of  war.  The  least  burthensome  mode  of 
contracting  a  debt  is  by  a  loan.  Indeed,  this  recourse 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  because  the  ordinary'du- 
ties  upon  importations  are  subject  to  great  diminution 
and  fluctuations  in  times  of  war ;  and  a  resort  to  dire<;t 
taxes  for  the  whole  supply  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, become  oppressive  and  ruinous  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country.    Even  in  times  of  peace 
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exigencies  may  occur,  which  render  a  loan  the  most 
iacile,  economical,  and  ready  means  of  supply,  either 
to  meet  expenses,  or  to  avert  calamities,  or  to  save  the 
country  from  an  undue  depression  of  its  staple  produc- 
tions. The  government  of  the  United  States  has,  on 
several  occasions  in  times  of  profound  peace,  obtained 
large  loans,  among  which  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
economy  and  convenience  of  such  arrangements  will 
be  found  in  the  creation  of  stock,  on  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  The  power  to  borrow  money  by  the 
United  States  cannot  (as  has  been  already  seen)  in 
any  way  be  controlled,  or  interfered  with  by  the  states. 
The  gram ,  of  the  power  is  incompatible  with  any 
restraining  or  controlling  power  ;  and  the  declaration 
of  supremacy  in  the  constitution  is  a  declaration  that 
no  such  restraining  or  controlling  power  shall  be  ex- 
ercised. 

§  506.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  to  regulate 
"  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  sev- 
"  eral  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

^  507.  The  want  of  this  power  (as  has  been  already 
seen)  was  one  of  the  leading  defects  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  probably,  as  much  as  any  one  cause,  con- 
duced to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a 
power  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Union ;  and  with- 
out it  the  goverament  would  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
of  a  national  government ;  and  would  soon  sink  into 
discredit  and  imbecility.  It  would  stand,  as  a  mere 
shadow  of  sovereignty,  to  mock  our  hopes,  and  involve 
US  m  a  common  ruin. 

^  608.  The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  com- 
merce, previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  can 
scarcely  be  forgotten.  It  was  regulated  by  foreign 
nations  with  a  single  view  to  their  own  interests ;  and 
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our  disunited  efforts  to  counteract  their  restrictions 
were  rendered  impotent  by  a  want  of  combination. 
Congress,  indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties ;  but  the  inability  of  the  federal  government  to 
enforce  them  had  become  so  apparent,  as  to  reader 
that  power  in  a  great  degree  useless.  Those,  who  felt, 
the  injury  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  and  those, 
who  were  capable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  com- 
merce on  the  prosperity  of  nadons,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  control  over  this  important  sub- 
ject to  a  single  government  It  is  not,  therefore,  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  that  the  grant  should  be  as  extensive, 
as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  foreign 
commerce,  and  all  commerce  among  the  states. 

^  509.  In  considering  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion several^  important  inquiries  are  presented.  In  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  natural  import  of  the  terms ;  in 
the  next  place,  how  for  the  power  is  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  states ;  in  the  third  place,  to  what  purposes  and 
for  what  objects  the  power  may  be  constitutionally  ap- 
plied ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  what  are  the  true  nature 
and  extent  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

^  6.10.  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  the  consdtu- 
tional  meaning  of  the  words,  "to  regulate  commerce ; " 
for  the  constitution  being  (as  has  been  aptly  said)  one 
of  enumeration,  and  not  of  definition,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  power,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  power  is  to 
regulate  ;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule,  by  whicli  com- 
merce is  to  be  governed.  The  subject  to  be  regulated 
is  commerce.  Is  that  limited  to  traffic,  to  buying  and 
selling,  or  the  interchange  of  commodities  1  Or  does 
it  comprehend  navigation  and  intercourse  1  If  the  for- 
mer construction  is  adopted,  then  a  general  term  appli- 
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cable  to  many  objects  is  restricted  to  one  of  its  ugnifi- 
cations.  If  the  latter,  then  a  general  term  is  retuned 
in  its  general  sense.  To  adopt  the  former,  without 
some  guiding  grounds  furnished  by  the  context,  or  the 
nature  of  the  power,  would  be  improper.  The  words 
b^ng  general,  the  sense  must  be  general  also,  and  em- 
brace all  subjects  comprehended  under  them,  unless 
there  be  some  obvious  mischief,  or  repugnance  to  other 
clauses  to  limit  them.  In  the  present  case  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  such  a  limitation.  Commerce  un- 
doubtedly is  traffic ;  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is 
intercourse.  It  describes  the  commercial  intercourae 
between  nations,  and  parts  of  nations,  in  aD  its  branches; 
and  is  regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carrying  on 
that  intercourse.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
system  for  regulating  commerce  between  nations,  which 
shall  exclude  all  laws  concerning  navigation;  which 
shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one 
nation  into  the  ports  of  another ;  and  be  confined  to 
prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the 
actual  employment  of  buying  and  selling,  or  barter. 

§  51 1.  If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation, 
the  government  of  the  Union  has  no  du-ect  power  over 
that  subject,  and  can  make  no  law  prescribing,  what 
shall  constitute  American  vessels,  or  requiring,  that 
they  shall  be  navigated  by  American  seamen.  Yet 
this  power  has  been  exercised  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government ;  it  has  been  exercised  with 
the  consent  of  all  America ;  and  it  has  been  always 
understood  to  be  a  commercial  regulation.  The  power 
over  navigation,  and  over  cbmmerdal  intercourse,  was 
one  of  the  primary  objects,  for  which  the  people  of 
America  adopted  their  government ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble, that  the  convention  should  not  have  understood 
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the  word  "  commerce,"  as  embracing  it.  Indeed,  to 
construe  the  power,  so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy,  would 
defeat  the  very  object,  for  which  it  was  introduced  into 
the  constitution ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  to 
exclude  navigation  and  intercourse  from  its  scope 
would  be  to  entjul  upon  us  all  the  prominent  defects  of 
the  confederation,  and  subject  the  Union  to  the  ill-ad- 
justed systems  of  rival  states,  and  the  oppressive  pre- 
ferences of  foreign  nations  in  favour  of  their  own  navi- 
gation. 

^  512.  The  very  exceptions  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion demonstrate  this ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well 
as  useless,  to  except  from  a  granted  power  that,  which 
was  not  granted,  or  that^  which  the  words  did  not  com- 
prehend. There  are  plain  exceptions  in  the  constitu- 
tion from  the  power  over  navigation,  and  pidn  inhibi- 
tions to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  particular  way. 
Why  should  these  be  made,  if  the  power  itself  was  not 
understood  to  be  granted  1  The  clause  already  cited, 
that  no  preference  shall  be  ^ven  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 
those  of  aikother,  is  of  tlus  nature.  This  clause  cannot 
be  understood,  as  applicable  to  those  laws  only,  which 
are  passed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  because  it  is  ex- 
pressly applied  to  commercial  regulations ;  and  the  most 
obvious  preference,  which  can  be  given  to  one  port 
over  another,  relates  to  navigation.  But  the  remaining 
part  of  the  sentence  directly  points  to  navigation.  "  Nor 
shall  vessels,  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obhged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  In  short,  our 
whole  system  for  the  encouragement  of  navigation  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  is  exclumvely  fqunded 
upon  this  supposition.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  bold 
enough  to  question  the  constituticHiality  of  the  laws, 
creatmg  this  system. 
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^513.  Fordgn  and  domestic  intercourse  has  been 
universally  understood  to-  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
power.  How,  otherwise,  could  our  systems  of  prohi- 
bition and  non-iotercourse  be  defended'?  From  what 
other  source  has  been  derived  the  power  of  laying  em- 
bargoes in  a  time  of  peace,  and  without  any  reference 
to  war,  or  its  operations  1  Yet  this  power  has  been 
universally  admitted  to  be  constitutional,  even  in  times 
of  the  highest  political  excitement  And  although  the 
laying  of  an  embargo  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  law  was 
contested,  as  unconstitutional,  at  one  period  of  our  po- 
litical history,  it  ivas  so,  not  because  an  embargo  was 
not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  because  a  perpetual 
embargo  was  an  annihilation,  and  not  a  regulation,  of 
commerce.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  have  at  all  times  been  un- 
derstood to  include  a  power  over  navigation,  as  well  as 
trade,  over  intercourse,  as  well  as  traffic ;  and,  that,  in 
the  practice  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in  our  own, 
there  has  been  no  diversity  of  judgment  or  opinion. 
During  our  whole  colonial  history,  this  was  acted  upon 
by  the  British  parUament,  as  an  imcontested  doctrine. 
That  government  regulated  not  merely  our  traffic  with 
foreign  nations,  but  our  navigation,  and  intercourse,  as 
nnquestioQed  functions  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. 

614  This  power  the  constitution  extends  to 
commerce  with  for^gn  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  regard  to  for- 
eign nations,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  words 
comprehend  every  species  of  commercial  mtercourse. 
No  sort  of  trade  or  intercourse  can  be  carried  on  be- 
tween this  country  and  another,  to  which  it  doesnot 
extend.    Commerce,  as  used  in  the  constitution,  is  a 
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unit,  every  part  of  which  is  indicated  b^  the  term.  If 
this  be  its  admitted  meaning  in  its  application  to  foreign 
nations,  it  must  carry  the  same  meaning  tbroughoat  the 
sentence.  The  next  words  are  "among  the  several 
States."  The  word  "among"  means  intermingled 
with.  A  thing,  which  is  among  others,  is  intermingled 
with  them.  Commerce  among  the  states  cannot  stop 
at  the  external  boundary  line  of  each  state,  but  may  be 
introduced  into  the  interior.  It  does  not,  indeed,  com- 
prehend any  commerce,  which  is  purely  internal,  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  a  single  state,  or  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  state,  and  not  extending  to,  or 
affecting  other  states.  Commerce  among  the  states 
means,  commerce,  which  concerns  more  states  than  one. 
It  is  not  an  ^t  phrase  to  indicate  the  mere  interior 
traffic  of  a  single  state.  The  completely  interiial  com- 
merce of  a  state  may  be  properly  considered,  as  reserv- 
ed to  the  state  itselfl 

^515.  The  importance  of  the  power  of  regulating 
commerce  among  the  states,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Union,  is  scarcely  less,  than  that  of  regulating  it  with 
foreign  states.  A  very  material  object  of  this  power  is 
the  reUef  of  the  states,  which  import  and  export  through 
other  states,  from  the  levy  of  improper  contributions  on 
them  by  the  latter.  If  each  state  were  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  trade  between  state  and  state,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee,  that  ways  would  be  found  out  to  load  the  articles 
of  import  and  export,  during  their  passage  through  the 
jurisdiction,  with  duties,  which  should  fall  on  the  makers 
of  the  latter,  and  the  consumers  of  the  former.  The 
experience  of  the  American  states  during  the  confed- 
eration abundantly  establishes,  that  such  arrangements 
could  he,  and  would  be  made  under  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  local  interests,  and  the  desu%  of  undue  gain. 
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Instead  of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, the  states  individually  commenifed  a  system  of 
restraint  upon  each  other,  whereby  the  interests  of  for- 
eign powers  were  promoted  at  their  expense.  When 
one  state  imposed  high  duties  on  the  goods  or  vessels 
of  a  foreign  power  to  countervail  the  regulations  of 
such  powers,  the  next  adjoining  states  imposed  lighter 
duties  to  invite  those  articles  into  their  ports,  that  fhej 
might  be  transferred  thence  into  the  other  states,  se- 
cuiing  the  duties  to  themselves.  This  contracted  policy 
in  some  of  the  states  was  soon  counteracted  by  others. 
Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such  commerce 
by  the  suffering  states ;  and  thus  a  state  of  affairs  dis- 
orderiy  and  unnatural  grew  up,  the  necessary  tendency 
of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself.  The  history 
of  other  nations^  also,  furnishes  the  same  admonition. 
In  Switzerland,  where  the  Union  is  very  slight,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  provide,  that  each  canton  shall 
be  obliged  to  allow  a  passage  to  merchandise  through 
its  jurisdiction  into  other  cantons  without  any  augmen- 
tation of  tolls.  In  Germany,  it  is  a  law  of  the  empire, 
that  the  piinces  shall  not  lay  tolls  on  customs  or  bridges, 
rivers,  or  passages,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor 
and  diet  But  these  regulations  are  but  imperfectly 
obeyed ;  and  great  public  mischiefs  have  consequently 
fdlowed.  Indeed,  without  this  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  states,  the  power  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce  would  be  incomplete  and  ineffectual. 
The  very  laws  of  the  Unicin  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
whetherfor revenue,  for  restriction,  for  retaliation,  or 
for  encouragement  of  domestic  products  or  pursuits, 
might  be  evaded  at  pleasure,  or  rendered  impotent 
In  short,  in  a  practical  view,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  regulation  of  foragn  commerce  and  domestic  com- 
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merce  among  the  states  from  each  other.  The  same 
public  policy  applies  to  eac& ;  and  not  a  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  confiding  the  power  over  the  one,  which 
does  not  conduce  to  establish  the  propriety  of  conced- 
ing the  power  over  the  other. 

^  516.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  thia  power  to 
regulate  commerce  is  exclusive  of  the  same  power 
in  the  states,  or  is  concurrent  with  it.  It  has  been 
settled  upon  the  most  solemn  deliberation,-  that  the 
power  is  exclusive  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  reascming,  upon  which  this  doctrine  is 
founded,  is  to  the  following  effect.  The  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  is  general  and  unlimited  in  its  terms. 
The  full  power  to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies 
the  whole  power,  and  leaves  no  remduum.  A  grant  of 
the  whole  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right 
in  another  to  any  part  of  it.  A  grant  of  a  power  to 
reguliUe  necessarily  excludes  the  acdon  of  all  others, 
who  woiild  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  same 
tiling.  Regulation  is  designed  to  indicate  the  entire 
result,  applying  to  those  parts,  which  remain  as  they 
were,  as  well  as  to  those,  which  are  altered.  It  pro- 
duces a  uniform  whole,  which  is  as  much  disturbed  and 
deranged  by  changing,  what  the  regulating  power  de- 
signs to  hxte  unbounded,  as  that,  on  which  it  has 
operated. 

§  617.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  at 
all  like  that  to  lay  taxes.  The  latter  may  well  be  con- 
current, while  the  former  is  exclusive,  resulting  from 
the  different  nature  of  the  two  powers.  The  power  of 
congress  in  laying  taxes  is  not  necessarily,  or  natur^y 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  states.  Each  may  lay  a  tax 
on  the  same  property,  without  interfering  with  the  action 
of  the  other ;  for  taxation  is  but  taking  small  portions 
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from  the  mass  of  property,  which  is  susceptible  of  ahnost 
infinite  division.  In  imposing  taxes  for  state  purposes, 
a  state  is  not  doing,  what  congress  is  empowered  to  do. 
Congress  is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes, 
which  are  wiihin  the  exclusive  province  of  the  states. 
When,  then,  each  government  exercises  the  power  of 
taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the  power  of  the  other. 
But  when  a  state  proceeds  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  states,  it  is  exer- 
cising the  very  power,  which  is  granted  to  congress ; 
and  is  doing  the  very  thing,  which  congress  is  autho- 
rized to  do.  There  is  no  analogy,  then,  between  the 
power  of  taxation,  and  the  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce. 

^  518.  Nor  can  any  power  be  inferred  iu'  the  states 
to  regulate  commerce  from  other  clauses  in  the  consti- 
tution, or  the  acknowledged  tights  exercised  by  the 
states.  The  constitution  has  prohibited  the  states  from 
laying  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports  or  exports ;  but 
(bis  does  not  admit,  that  the  state  might  otherwise  have 
exercised  the  power,  as  a  reguktion  of  commerce.  The 
laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties  may  be,  and  indeed 
often  is  used,  as  a  mere  regulation  of  commerce,  by 
governments  possessing  that  power.  But  the  lajing 
of  such  imposts  and  duties  is  as  certainly,  and  more, 
usually,  a  right  exercised  as  a  part  of  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  ;  and  with  this  latter  power  the  states  are  clearly 
entrusted.  So,  that  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  from 
the  acknowledged  power  of  the  state  to  lay  taxes,  and 
not  from  the  questionable  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Indeed,  the  constitution  treats  these  as  distmct  and  in- 
dependent powers.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  duty 
on  tonnage./^  {  .  ,  ■,  < 

^  519.  Nor  do  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the 
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States  over  certdn  subjects,  having  a  counexion  with 
commerce,  in  any  degree  impugn  this  reasoning.  These 
powers  are  entirely  distinct  in  their  nature  from  that  to 
regulate  commerce ;  and  though  the  same  means  may 
be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  carrymg  each  of  these 
powers  into  effect,  this  by  no  just  reasoning  furnishes 
any  ground  to  assert,  that  they  are  identical.  Among 
these,  are  inspection  laws,  health  laws,  laws  regulatu^ 
turnpikes,  roads,  and  ferries,  all  of  which,  when  exer- 
cised by  a  state,  are  legitimate,  arising  from  the 
general  powers  belonging  to  it,  unless  so  far  as  they 
conflict  with  the  powers  delegated  to  congress.  They 
are  not  so  much  regulations  of  commerce,  as  of  police ; 
and  may  truly  be  said  to  belong,  if  at  all  to  commerce, 
to  that  which  is  purely  internal.  The  pilotage  laws  of 
the  slates  may  fall  under  the  same  description.  But 
they  have  been  adopted  by  congress ;  and  without  ques- 
tion are  controlkble  by  it. 

^  520.  The  power  in  congress,  then,  Jseing  exclu- 
sive, no  state  is  at  Uberty  to  pass  any  laws  imposing  a 
tax  upon  importers,  importing  goods  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  from  other  states.  It  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  the  tax  be  laid  on  the  goods  imported,  or  on 
the  person  of  the  importer.  In  each  case,  it  is  a  restric- 
tion of  the  right  of  commerce,  not  conceded  to  the  states. 
As  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  reaches 
the  interior  of  a  state,  it  might  be  capable  of  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  the  articles,  which  it  introduces.  Com- 
merce is  intercourse ;  and  one  of  Its  most  ordinary 
ingredients  is  traffic.  It  is  inconceivable,  that  the 
power  to  authorize  traffic,  when  given  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive terms,  with  the  intent,  that  its  efficacy 
should  be  complete,  should  cease  at  the  pomt,  when 
its  continuance  is  uidispensable  to  its  value.    To  what 
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purpose  should  the  power  to  aHow  importation  be  given, 
unaccompanied  with  the  power  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
the  thing  imported  1  Sale  is  the  object  of  importation; 
and  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  intercourse,  of 
which  importation  constitutes  a  part.  As  congress  have 
the  right  to  authorize  importation,  they  must  have  a  right 
to  authorize  the  importer  to  sell  What  would  be 
the  language  of  a  foreign  government,  which  should  be 
informed,  that  its  merchants  after  importation  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  merchandize  imported  1  What 
answer  could  the  United  States  give  lo  the  complamts 
and  just  reproaches,  to  which  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct would  expose  them  ?  No  apology  could  be  re- 
ceived, or  offered.  Such  a  stale  of  things  would  anni- 
hilate commerce.  It  is  no  answer,  that  the  tax  may  be 
moderate ;  for,  if  the  power  exists  in  the  slates,  it  may 
be  carried  to  any  extent  they  may  choose.  If  it  does 
not  exist,  every  exercise  of  it  is,  pro  tanto,  a  violation  of 
die  power  of  coQgress  to  regulate  commerce. 

^621.  In  the  next  place,  to  what  extent,  and  for 
what  objects  and  purposes  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce may  be  constitutionally  applied. 

^  522.  And  first,  among  the  states.  It  is  not  doubt- 
ed, that  it  extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and 
to  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  within,  as  well  as 
without  any  state,  wherever  it  is  connected  with  the 
commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  other  state,  or  with 
foreign  nations.  It  extends  to  the  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment of  seamen  on  board  of  American  ships ;  and 
to  conferring  privileges  upon  ships  built  and  owned  in 
the  United  States  in  domestic,  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 
It  extends  to  quarantine  taws,  and  pilotage  laws,  and 
wrecks  of  the  sea.  It  extends,  to  the  navigation  of 
vessels  engaged  in  carrying  .passengers,  (whether 
Abr.  47 
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Steam  vessels,  or  uf  any  other  description,)  as  well  as 
10  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  and  gen- 
eral coasting  business.  It  extends  to  the  laying  of 
embargoes,  as  well  on  domestic,  as  on  foreign  voyages. 
It  extends  to  the  construction  of  light-bouses,  the  placing 
of  buoys  and  beacons,  the  removal  of  obstructions 
to  navigation  in  creeks,  rivers,  sounds,  and  bays,  and 
the  establishment  of  securities  to  navigation  agEunst  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean.  It  extends  also  to  the  designa- 
tion of  particular  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  power  has  been  actually 
exerted  for  these  purposes  by  the  national  govenunent 
under  systems  of  laws,  some  of  which  are  almost  co- 
eval with  the  establishment  of  the  constitution ;  and 
these  laws  have  continued  unquestioned  unto  our  day, 
if  not  to  the  utmost  range  of  their  reach,  at  least  to  that 
of  their  ordinary  application. 

^  523.  Secondly.  Many  like  applications  of  the 
power  may  be  traced  in  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.  It  has 
also  been  employed  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  prohibition; 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation  and  commer- 
cial reciprocity ;  sometimes  to  lay  embargoes ;  some- 
times to  encourage  domestic  navigation,  and  the  ship- 
ping and  mercantile  interest  by  bounties,  by  discriminat- 
ing duties,  and  by  special  preferences  and  privileges ;  ■ 
and  sometimes  to  regulate  intercourse  with  a  view  to 
mere  political  objects,  such  as  to  repel  aggressiqns, 
increase  the  pressure  of  war,  or  vindicate  the  rights  of 
neutral  sovereignty.  In  all  these  cases,  the  right  and 
duty  have  been  conceded  to  the  national  government  by 
the  uneqiuvocal  voice  of  the  people. 
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§  524.  A  questioD  has  been  recently  made,  whether 
congress  have  a  constitutional  authority  to  apply  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging and  protecting  domestic  manufactures.  It  is  not 
denied,  that  congress  may,  incidentally,  in  its  arrange- 
ments for  revenue,  or  to  countervail  foreign  restrictions, 
encourage  the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures.  But 
it  is  earnestly  and  strenuously  insisted,  that,  under  the 
colour  of  regulating  commerce,  congress  have  no  right 
pecmanently  to  prohibit  any  importations,  or  to  tax 
them  unreasonably  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  home 
market  to  the  domestic  manu&cturer,  as  they  thereby 
destroy  the  commerce  entrusted  to  them  to  regulate,  and 
foster  an  interest,  with  which  they  have  no  constitutional 
power  to  interfere.  This  opioion  constitutes  the  lead- 
ing doctrine  of  several  states  in  the  Union  at  the  pres- 
ent moment;  and  is  asserted  by  them  to  be  vitol  to 
the  existence  of  the  Union. 

§  525.  The  reasoning,  by  which  the  doctrine  is 
maintained,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  can- 
not be  constitutionally  applied,  as  a  means,  directly  to 
encourage  domestic  manufactures,  has  been  already 
in  part  adverted  to  in  considering  the  extent  of  the 
power  to  lay  taxes.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  present 
it  entire  in  its  present  connexion.  It  is  to  the  following 
effect. — The  constitution  is  one  of  limited  and  enu- 
merated powers ;  and  none  of  them  can  be  rightfully 
exercised  beyond  the  scope  of  the  objects,  specified  in 
those  powers.  It  is  not  disputed,  that,  when  the  power 
is  given,  all  the  appropriate  means  to  carry  it  into  effect 
are  included.  Neither  is  it  disputed,  that  the  laying  of 
duties  is,  or  may  be  an  appropriate  means  of  regulating 
commerce.  But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one, 
whether,  under  pretence  of  an  exercise  of  the  power  to 
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regulate  commerce,  congress  may  in  iact  impose  duties 
for  objects  wholly  distinct  from  commerce.  The  ques- 
tion comes  to  this,  whether  a  power,  exclusirely  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  is  a  power  for  the  regula- 
tion of  manufactures']  The  statement  of  such  a  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  involve  its  own  answer.  Can  a 
power,  granted  for  one  purpose,  be  transferred  to  anoth- 
er 1  If  it  can,  where  is  the  limitation  in  the  constitu- 
tion ?  ,  Are  not  commerce  and  manufactures  as  distinct, 
as  commerce  and  agnculture?  If  they  are,  how  can  a 
power  to  regulate  one  arise  from  a  power  to  regulate 
the  other?  It  is  true,  that  commerce  and  manufactures 
are,  or  may  be,  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
A  regulation  of  one  may  injuriously  or  beneficially  af- 
fect the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  point  in  controversy. 
It  is,  whether  congress  have  a  right  to  regulate  that, 
which  is  not  committed  to  them,  under  a  power,  which  is 
committed  to  them,  simply  because  there  is,  or  maybe  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  powers.  If  this  were 
admitted,  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  congress 
would  be  wholly  unnecessary  and  nugatory.  Agricul- 
ture, colonies,  capital,  machinery,  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  profits  of  stock,  the  rents'  of  land,  the  punctual  per- 
formance of  contracts,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
would  all  be  within  the  scope  of  the  power ;  for  all  of 
them  hear  an  intimate  relation  to  commerce.  The 
result  would  be,  that  the  powers  of  congress  would 
embrace  the  widest  extent  of  legislative  functions,  to 
the  utter  demolition  of  all  constitutional  boundaries  be- 
tween the  state  and  national  governments.  When 
duties  are  laid,  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  of  re- 
taliation and  restriction,  to  countervail  foreign  restric- 
tions, they  are  strictiy  within  the  scope  of  the  power, 
as  a  regulation  of  commerce.    But  when  laid  to  en- 
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courage  laanu^tures,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
The  power  tQ  regulate  manu&ctures  is  no  more  confid- 
ed to  coQgt;^ss,  than  the  power  to  mterfere  with  the 
systenfis  of  education^  the  poor  laws,  or  the  road  laws 
of  the  states.  It  is  notorious,  that,  in  the  coovendoti, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  the  constitution 
a  power  to  encourage  manuiactures ;  but  it  was  with- 
held. Instead  of  granting  the  power  to  congress,  per- 
mission was  given  to  the  states  to  impose  duties,  with 
the  consent  of  that  body,  to  encourage  their  own  man- 
ufactures; thus,  in  the  true  Spirit  of  justice,  impos- 
ing the  burthen  on  those,  who  were  to  be  benefited. 
It  is  true,  that  congress  may,  incidentally,  when  laying 
duties  for  revenue,  consult  the  other  interests  of  the 
country.  They  may  so  arrange  the  details,  as  indirect- 
ly to  aid  manufactures.  And  this  is  the  whde  extent, 
to  which  congress  have  ever  gone  until  the  tariffs,  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  present  controversy.  The  former 
precedents  of  congress  are  not,  even  if  admitted  to  be 
authoritative,  applicable  to  the  question  now  presented. 
§  526.  The  reasoning  of  those,  who  maintain  the 
doctrine,  that  congress  has  authority  to  apply  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  to  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  is  to  the  following 
effect.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce,  being  in  its 
terms  unlimited,  includes  all  means  appropriate  to  the 
end,  and  all  means,  which  have  been  usually  exerted 
under  tfae  power.  No  one  can  doubt  or  deny,  that  a 
power  to  regulate  trade  involves  a  power  to  tax  it.  It 
is  a  familiar  mode,  recognised  in  the  practice  of  all 
nations,  and  was  known  and  admitted  by  the  United 
States,  while  they  were  colonies,  and  has  ever  since 
been  acted  upon  without  opposition  or  question.  The 
American  colonies  wholly  demed  the  authority  of  the 
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British  parliament  to  tax  them,  except  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce;  but  they  admitted  this  exercise  of  power, 
as  legitimate  and  unquestioaable.  The  distinction  was 
with  difficulty  maintained  in  practice  between  laws  for 
ihe  regulation  of  commerce  by  way  of  taxation,  and 
laws,  which  were  made  for  mere  monopoly,  or  restric- 
tion, when  they  incidentally  produced  revenue.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  the  main  and  admitted  object  of  par- 
lit  mentary  regulations  of  trade  with  the  colonies  was 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  Great-Britain. 
Other  nations  have,  in  like  manner,  for  like  purposes 
e?erci.'ed  the  hke  power.  So,  that  there  is  no  novelty 
in  the  use  of  the  power,  and  no  stretch  m  the  range  of 
the  power. 

^  527.  Indeed,  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  doc- 
trine admit,  that  the  power  may  be  applied,  so  as  inci- 
dentally to  give  protecdon  to  manufactures,  when  rev- 
enue is  the  principal  design ;  and  that  it  may  also  be 
applied  to  countervail  the  injurious  regulations  of  foreign 
powers,  .when  there  is  no  design  of  revenue.  These 
concessions  admit,  then,  that  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce are  not  wholly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  wholly 
confined  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  considered  per 
«e.  If  this  be  true,  then  other  objects  may  enter  bto 
commercial  regulations ;  and  if  so,  what  restraint  is 
there,  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  objects,  to  which 
they  may  reach,  which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  of  expediency  and  policy?  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  power,  given  for  one  purpose,  cannot  be 
perverted  to  purposes  wholly  opposite,  or  beside  its 
le^timate  scope.  But  what  perversion  is  there  in  ap- 
plying a  power  to  (he  very  purposes,  to  which  it  has 
been  usually  applied  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  does 
not  the  grant  of  the  power  without  restriction  concede 
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that  it  may  be  legitimately  applied  to  such  purposes? 
If  a  diOerent  inteDt  had  existed,  would  not  that  intent 
be  manifested  by  some  corresponding  limitation  f 

^  528.  The  terms,  then,  of  the  constitution  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  embrace  the  power ;  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  and  especially  of  Great-BritEun  and  of  the 
American  states,  has  been  to  use  it  in  this  manner ; 
and  this  exercise  of  it  was  one  of  the  very  grounds, 
upon  which  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  was 
urged  and  vindicated.  The  argument,  then,  in  its 
favour  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  irresistible  under 
this  aspect  But  there  are  other  very  weighty  consid- 
erations, which  enforce  it 

^  529.  In  the  first  place,  if  congress  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  by 
regulations  of  commerce,  the  power  is  annihilated  for 
the  whole  nation.  The  states  are  deprived  of  it.  They 
have  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  it ;  and  yet  it  ex- 
ists not  in  the  national  government.  It  is  then  a  mere 
nonentity.  Such  a  policy,  voluntarily  adopted  by  a 
free  people,  in  subversion  of  some  of  their  dearest  rights 
and  interests,  would  be  most  extraordinary  in  itself, 
without  any  assignable  motive  or  reason  for  so  great  a 
sacrifice,  and  utterly  without  example  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  No  man  can  doubt,  that  domestic  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  may  be  most  essentially  promot- 
ed and  protected  by  regulations  of  commerce.  No 
man  can  doubt,  that  it  is  the  most  usual,  and  generally 
the  most  efficient  means  of  producing  those  results. 
No  man  can  question,  that  m  these  great  objects  the 
different  states  of  America  have  as  deep  a  stake,  and  as 
vital  intere'sts,  as  any  other  nation.  Why,  then,  should 
the  power  be  surrendered  and  annihilated  t  It  would 
produce  the  most  serious  mischiefs  at  hotne ;  and  would 
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secure  the  most  complete  triumph  orer  us  by  foreign 
nations.  It  would  introduce  and  perpetuate  national 
debility,  if  not  national  ruin.  A  foreign  nation  mi^t,  as 
a  conqueror,  impose  upon  us  this  restraint,  as  a  badge 
of  dependrace,  and  a  sacrifice  of  sovereignty,  to  sub- 
serve its  own  interests ;  but  that  we  should  impose  it 
upon  ourselves,  is  inconceivable.  The  achievement  of 
our  independence  was  almost  worthless,  if  such  a  sys- 
tem was  -to  be  pursued.  It  would  be  in  effect  a  per- 
petuation of  that  very  system  of  monopoly,  of  encour- 
agement  of  foreign  manufactures,  atui  depression  of 
domestic  industry,  which  was  so  much  complained  of 
during  our  colonial  dependence ;  and  which  kept  all 
America  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  slavish  devotion  to 
British  interests.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  con- 
stitution would  be  established,  not  for  the  purposes 
avowed  in  the  preamble,  but  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
and  advancement  of  foreign  nations,  to  aid  their  manu- 
fectures,  and  sustain  their  agriculture.  Suppose  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  sugar,  and  other  raw  materials 
could  be,  or  should  hereafter  be,  abundandy  produced 
in  foreign  countries,  under  the  fostering  hands  of  their 
governments,  by  bounties  and  commercial  regulations, 
so  as  to  become  cheaper.with  such  aids  than  our  own ; 
are  all  our  markets  to  be  opened  to  such  products  with- 
out any  restraint,  simply  because  we  may  not  want 
revenue,  to  the  ruin  of  our  products  and  industry  ?  Is 
America  ready  to  give  every  thing  to  Europe,  without 
any  eqiuvalent ;  and  take  in  return  whatever  Eurv^ 
may  choose  to  give,  upon  its  own  tenns  t  ■  The  most 
servile  provincial  dependence  could  not  do  more  evils. 
Of  what  consequence  would  it  be,  that  the  national 
government  could  not  tax  our  exports,  if  foreign  gov- 
ernments might  tax  them  to  an  unhmited  extent,  so  as 
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to  favour  their  own,  and  thus  to  supply  us  with  the 
same  articles  by  the  overwhelming  depression  of  our 
own  by  foreign  taxation  1  When  it  is  recollected,  with 
what  extreme  discontent  and  reluctant  obedience  the 
British  colonial  restrictions  were  enforced  in  the  manu- 
&cturii^  and  navigating  states,  while  they  were  colo- 
nies, it  is  incredible,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  adopt 
a  government,  which  should,  or  might  entail  upon  them 
equal  evils  in  perpetuity.  Commerce  itself  would  ulti- 
mately be  as  great  a  sufferer  by  such  a  system,  as  the 
other  domestic  interests.  It  would  languish,  if  it  did 
not  perish.  Let  any  man  ask  himself  if  New-En^and, 
or  the  Middle  states,  would  ever  have  consented  to  rat- 
ify a  constitution,  which  would  afford  no  protection  to 
their  manufactures  or  home  industry.  If  the  constitu- 
tion was  ratified  under  the  belief,  sedulously  propag&ted 
on  all  sides,  that  such  protection  was  afforded,  would  it 
not  now  be  a  fraud  upon  the  whole  people  to  give  a 
different  construction  to  its  powers  1 

§  530.  Passing  by  these  considerations,  let  the 
practice  of  the  government  and  the  doctrines  muntain- 
ed  by  thosa*  who  have  administered  it,  be  deliberately 
examined ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  m  entire  con- 
sistency with  this  reasoning.  The  very  first  congress, 
that  ever  sat  under  the  constitution,  composed  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  those,  who  had  framed,  or  assisted 
in  the  discussion  of  its  proviidons  in  the  state  conven- 
tions, deliberately  adopted  this  view  of  the  power. 
And  what  is  most  remarkable,  upon  a  subject  of  dee)) 
interest  and  excitement,  which  at  the  time  occasioned 
long  and  vehement  debates,  not  a  single  syllable  of 
doubt  was  breathed  from  any  quarter  ag^st  the  con- 
stitutionality of  protecting  agriculture  and  manufactures 
by  laying  duties,  although  the  intention  to  protect,  and 
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encourage  them  was  constantly  avowed.  Nay,  U  was 
contended  to  be  a  paramount  duty,  upon  the  feithful 
iiilfilment  of  which  the  constitution  had  been  adopted, 
and  the  omission  of  which  would  be  a  political  fraud, 
without  a  whisper  of  dissent  from  any  nde.  It  was 
demanded  by  the  people  irom  various  parts  of  the 
Union ;  and  was  resisted  by  none.  Yet,  state  jealousy 
was  never  more  alive  than  at  this  period,  and  state  in- 
terests never  more  actively  mingled  in  the  debates  of 
congress.  The  two  great  parties,  which  afterwards  so 
much  divided  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  libe- 
ral and  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  were  then 
distinctly  formed,  and  proclaimed  their  opinions  with 
fimmeas  and  freedom.  If,  therefore,  there  bad  been  a 
pcMnt  of  doubt,  on  which  to  hang  an  argument,  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  but  that  it  would  hare  been  brought 
into  the  array  of  o^^sition.  Such  a  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  .most  persuasive  and  convinc- 
ing. 

§  631.  If  ever,  therefore,  contemporaneous  exposi- 
tion, and  the  uniform  and  progressive  operations  of 
the  government  itself  in  all  its  departmente,  can  be  of 
any  weight  to  settle  the  construction  of  the  constitution, 
ihete  never  has  been,  and  there  never  can  be  more 
decided  evidence  in  favour  of  the  power,  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  our  national  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
To  resign  an  exposition  so  sanctioned,  would  be  to  de- 
Kver  over  the  country  to  mterminable  doubts ;  and  to 
make  the  constitution,  not  a  written  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  a  false  and  delusive  text,  upon  wluch  every 
successive  age  of  speculatists  and  statesmen  m^t 
build  any  system,  suited  to  their  own  views  and  opin- 
ions.   But  if  it  be  added  to  this,  that  the  constitution 
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gives  the  power  in  the  most  unlimited  tenns^  and 
neither  assigns  motives,  nor  objects  for  its  exercise ; 
but  leaves  these  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, acting  for  the  common  good,  and  the  general  in- 
terests ;  the  argument  in  its  favour  becomes  as  abso- 
lutely irresistible,  as  any  demonstration  of  a  moral  or 
political  nature  ever  can  be.  Without  such  a  power* 
the  government  would  be  absolutely  worthless,  and 
made  merely  subservient  to  the  policy  of  foreign  natinis, 
incapable  of  self-protection  or  self-support ;  with  i^ 
the  country  will  have  a  right  to  assert  its  equality,  and 
dignity,  and  sovereignty  among  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

^  632.  The  power  of  congress  also  extends  to  regu- 
late commerce  vrith  the  Indian  tribes.  This  power  wtis 
not  contained  in  the  first  draft  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  afterwards  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  con- 
stitution (among  other  propositions)  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety  of  giving  to  congress  the  power  '*  to  regulate 
affairs  with  the  Indians,  as  well  within,  as  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States."  And,  in  the  revised  drafl; 
the  committee  reported  the  clause,  "and  with  the  In- 
dian Tribes,"  as  it  now  stands.  \  i  . 

^  533.  Antecedently  to  the  American-  Revolution 
the  authority  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  whether  they  were  within,  or  without 
the  boundaries  of  the  colonies,  was  understood  to  be- 
long to  the  pren^tive  of  the  British  crown.  And 
after  the  American  Revolution,  the  like  power  woidd 
naturally  fall  to  the  federal  government,  with  a  view 
to  the  general  peace  and  mterest  of  all  the  states. 
Two  restrictions,  however,  upon  the  power  were 
incorporated  with  it  into  the  confederation,  which 
occasioned  endless  embairassments  and  doubts.    The 
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power  of  congress  was  restrained  to  Indians,  not  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  states ;  and  was  not  to  be  exercised, 
so  as  to  violate  or  infringe  the  legislative  right  of  any 
state  within  its  own  limits.  What  descriptions  of  In- 
dians were  to  be  deemed  members  of  a  state  was  never 
settled  imder  the  confederation;  and  the  question  was 
one  of  frequent  perplexity  and  contention  in  the  federal 
councils.  And  how  the  trade  with  Indians,  though  not 
members  of  a  state,  yet  residing  within  its  legislative 
jurisdiction^  was  to  be  regulated  by  an  external  author- 
ty,  without  so  far  intruding  on  the  internal  rights  <^  leg- 
islaUon,  was  absolutely  incomprehensible.  In  this  case, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  the  articles  of  confederation  in- 
considerately endeavoured  to  accomplish  impossibili- 
ties ;  to  reconcile  a  partial  sovereignty  in  the  Union, 
with  complete  sovereignty  in  the  states ;  to  subvert  a 
mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  a  part,  and  letting 
the  whole  remain.  The  constitution  has  wisely  disem-  / 
barrassed  the  power  of  these  two  limitations ;  and  has 
thus  given  to  congress,  as  the  cmly  safe  and  propef  de- 
positary, the  exclusive  power,  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  in  the  ante-revolutionary  times ;  a  power  indis- 
pensable to  the  peace  of  the  states,  and  to  the  just  pre- 
servation of  the  rights  and  territory  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  former  illustrations  of  this  subject,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  Indians,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, were  always  treated,  as  distinct,  though  in  some 
sort,  as  dependent  nations.  Their  territorial  rights  and 
sovereignty  were  respected.  They  were  deemed  in- 
capable of  carrying  on  trade  or  mtercourse  with  any 
foreign  nations,  or  of  cedmg  their  territories  to  them. 
But  their  right  of  self-government  was  admitted ;  and 
they  were  allowed  a  national  existence,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parent  country,  which  exempted  them 
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irom  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  colonies.  During  the  revolution  and  afterwards 
they  were  secured  in  the  like  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
and  property,  as  separate  communities.  The  govern- 
meot  of  the  United  States,  since  the  constitution,  has 
always  recognised  the  same  attiibules  of  dependent 
sovereignty,  as  belonging  to  them,  and  claimed  the 
same  right  of  exclusive  regulation  of  trade  and  inter- 
course with  them,  and  the  same  authority  to  protect 
and  guarantee  their  territorial  possessions,  immunities^ 
and  jurisdiction. 

§  534.  The  power,  then,  given  to  congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  extends  equally 
to  tribes  living  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  par- 
ticular states,  and  within  or  without  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  (says  a  learned  commen-; 
tator)  wholly  immaterial,  whether  such  tribes  continue 
seated  within  the  boundaries  of  a  state,  inhabit  part  of 
a  territory,  or  roam  at  large  over  lands,  to  which  the 
United  States  have  no  claim.  The  trade  with  them  is, 
in  all  its  forms,  subject  exclusively  to  the  regulation  of 
congress.  And  in  this  particular,  also,  we  trace  the 
wisdom  of  the  constitution.  The  Indians,  not  distract- 
ed by  the  discordant  regulations  of  different  states,  are 
taught  to  trust  one  great  body,  whose  justice  they  re- 
spect, and  whose  power  they  fear. 

^  636.  It  has  lately  been  made  a  question,  whether 
an  Indian  tribe,  situated  within  (he  territorial  boundaries 
(rf  a  state,  but  exercismg  the  powers  of  government, 
and  national  sovereignty,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
general  government,  is  a  foreign  state  in  the  sense  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  such  entitled  to  sue  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Upon  solemn  argunlen^ 
it  has  been  held,  that  such  a  tribe  is  to  be  deemed  po- 
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litically  a  state ;  that  is,  a  disdoct  political  society,  capa- 
ble of  self-govemmeat ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  a 
foreign  state,  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
rather  a  domestic  dependent  nation.  Such  a  tribe  may 
properly  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  pupilage ;  and 
its  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a 
ward  to  a  guardian. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

POWER  OT£R  ITATtTRAUZATION  AND  BAITKRDFTCT. 

^  536.  The  next  clause  is,  that  congress  **  shall  have 
"power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalizaUon, 
**and  uQiform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
"  throughout  the  United  States." 

^  537.  The  propriety  of  confiding  the  power  to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  to  the  national 
government  seems  not  to  have  occasioned  any  doubt 
or  controversy  in  the  convention.  For  aught  that  ap- 
pears on  the  journals,  it  was  conceded  without  objec- 
tion. Under  the  confederation,  the  states  possessed 
the  sole  authority  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  system  in  different  states  was  general- 
ly admitted,  as  a  prominent  defect,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  many  delicate  and  intricate  questions.  As  the 
free  inhabitants  of  each  state  were  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  other 
states,  it  followed,  that  a  smgle  state  possessed  the 
power  of  forcing  upon  other  states,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  immunity  -and  privilege,  any  ahen,  whom 
it  might  choose  to  incorporate  into  its  own  society, 
however  repugnant  such  admission  might  be  to  their 
polity,  convenience,  and  even  prejudices.  In  effect 
every  state  possessed  the  power  of  naturahzing  aliens 
in  every  other  state ;  a  power  as  mischievous  in  its  na- 
ture, as  it  was  indiscreet  in  its  actual  exercise.  In  some 
states,  residence  for  a  short  time  might,  and  did  confer 
the  lights  of  citizenship.  In  others,  qualifications 
of  greater  importance   were   requu^d.      An  alien. 
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therefore,  incapacitated  for  the  possession  of  certain 
rights  by  the  laws  of  the  latter,  might,  by  a  previous 
residence  and  naturalization  in  the  former,  elude  at 
pleasure  all  their  salutary  regulations  for  self-protection. 
Thus,  the  laws  of  a  single  state  were  preposterously 
rendered  paramount  to  the  laws  of  all  the  others,  even 
within  their  own  jurisdiction.  And  it  has  been  remark- 
ed with  equal  truth  and  justice,  that  it  was  owing  to 
mere  casualty,  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  during 
the  confederation  did  not  involve  the  Union  in  the 
most  serious  embarrassments.  There  is  great  wisdom, 
therefore,  in  confiding  to  the  national  government  thd 
power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  whole  Union  to  know,  who  are  entided  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens  in  each  state,  smce  they 
thereby,  in  effect,  become  entided  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens in  all  the  states.  If  aliens  might  be  admitted  in- 
discriminately to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizens  at  the 
will  of  a  single  state,  the  Union  might  itself  be  endan- 
gered by  an  influx  of  foreigners,  hostile  to  its  institu- 
tions, ignorant  of  its  powers,  and  incapable  of  a  due 
estimate  of  its  privileges. 

§  538.  It  follows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  pow- 
er, that  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  exclusive ;  for  a  con- 
current power  in  the  states  would  bring  back  all  the 
evils  and  embarrassments,  which  the  uniform  rule  of 
the  constitution  was  designed  to  remedy.  And  ac- 
cordingly, though  there  was  a  momentary  hesitation, 
when  the  constitution  first  went  into  operation,  wheth- 
er the  power  might  not  still  be  exercised  by  the  states, 
subject  only  to  the  control  of  congress,  so  far  as  the 
le^slation  of  the  latter  extended,  as  the  supreme  law ; 
yet  the  power  is  now  firmly  established  to  be  exclu- 
sive in  congress. 
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^  539.  Before  the  adoptioD  of  the  constitution  the 
states  severally  possessed  the  exclusive  right,  as  mat- 
ter belonging  to  their  general  sovereignty,  to  pass  laws 
npon  the  subject  of  banl^ruptcy  and  insolvency.  With- 
out stopping  at  present  to  consider,  what  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  each  of  these  terms,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  other ;  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  general  ob- 
ject of  all  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  secure  to  creditors  an  appropriation  of  the 
property  of  their  debtors,  ftro  tanto,  to  the  discharge  of 
their  debts,  whenever  the  latter  are  unable  to  dischai^e 
the  whole  amount ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  relieve 
unfortunate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bondage 
to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  shape  of  unlimited  im- 
prisonment to  coerce  payment  of  their  debts,  or  of  an 
absolute  right  to  appropriate  and  moDOpolize  all  their 
future  earnings.  The  latter  course  obviously  destroys 
all  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprize  on  the 
part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  taking  from  him  all 
the  just  rewards  of  his  labour,  and  leaving  bim  a  mis- 
erable pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbear- 
ance of  his  creditors.  The  former  is,  if  possible,  more 
harsh,  severe,  and  indefensible.  It  makes  poverty  and 
misfortune,  in  themselves  sufficiently  heavy  burthens, 
the  subject  or  the  occasion  of  penalties  and  punish- 
ments. Imprisonment,  as  a  civil  remedy,  admits  of  no 
defence,  except  so  far  as  it  is  used  to  coerce  fraudulent 
debtors  to  yield  up  their  present  properly  to  their  cred- 
itors, in  discharge  of  their  engagements.  But  when  the 
debtors  have  no  property,  or  have  yielded  up  the  whole 
to  their  creditors,  to  allow  the  latter  at  their  mere  pleas- 
ure to  imprison  them,  is  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  and  an 
indulgence  of  private  passions,  which  could  hardly  find 
apology  in  an  enlightened  despotism ;   and  is  utterly 
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at  war  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  free  goreni- 
ments.  Such  a  system  of  legislation  is  as  unjust,  as  it 
is  unfeeling.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  first  precepts 
of  Ghrisdanity  ;  and  is  a  living  reproach  to  the  nations 
of  Christendom,  carrying  them  back  to  the  worst  ages 
of  paganism.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  legislation,  while 
it  provides  amply  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  contracts, 
and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certmnly  is,  pari 
passu,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor 
from  a  slavery  of  mind  and  body,  which  cuts  him  o£f 
ftom  a  fair  enjoyment  of  the  common  benefits  of  society, 
and  robs  his  family  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  the 
benefits  of  his  paternal  superintendence.  A  national 
government,  wluch  did  not  possess  this  power  of  legis- 
lation, would  be  Uttle  worthy  of  the  exalted  iunctions  of 
guarding  the  hs{)piness,  and  supporting  the  ri^ts  c^  a 
free  people.  It  might  guard  them  against  political  op* 
pressions,  only  to  render  private  oppressions  more  in- 
tolerable, and  more  glaring. 

^'  640.  But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent 
of  these  general  consideraticMis,  why  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  entrusted  with  tlus 
power.  They  result  fix)m  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing hannony,  promoting  justice,  and  securing  equally 
of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  citizens  of  all  the 
states.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively 
Tested  in  the  states,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame 
such  a  system  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  as  best  suits  its  own  local  inter- 
ests, and  pursuits.  Under  such  cut:umstanceE  no  uni- 
fonnity  of  system  or  c^>erations  can  be  expected.  One 
state  may  adopt  a  system  of  general  msolvency ;  an- 
other, a  limited  or  temporary  system ;  one  may  reUeve 
from  the  obligation  of  contracts ;   another  only  bam 
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imprisomnent ;  one  may  adopt  a  still  more  restiic- 
lire  course  of  occasional  reUef ;  and  another  may  re- 
fuse to  act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject  The 
laws  of  one  state  may  gire  undue  preferences  to  one 
class  of  creditors,  as  for  instance,  to  creditors  by  bond, 
or  judgment ;  another  may  provide  for  an  equality  of 
debts,  and  a  distribution  pro  r<Ud  without  distinctipn 
among  all  One  may  prefer  creditors  living  within  the 
state  to  all  living  without ;  securing  to  the  former  an 
entire  priority^  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.  Another 
may,  with  a  more  liberal  justice,  provide  for  the  equal 
payment  of  all,  at  home  and  abroad,  without  favour  or 
preference.  In  shorty  diversities  of  almost  infinite 
variety  and  objects  may  be  introduced  into  the  local  sys- 
tem, which  may  worii  gross  injustice  and  inequality, ' 
and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighbouring 
states.  What  is  here  stated,  is  not  purely  speculative. 
It  has  occurred  among  the  American  states  in  the  most 
offensive  forms,  without  any  apparent  reluctance  as 
compunction  on  the  part  of  the  offending  state.  There 
will  always  be  found  in  every  state  a  large  mass  of  poli- 
ticians, who  will  deem  it  more  safe  to  consult  their  own 
temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a  narrow  system 
of  preferences,  than  to  enlai^e  the  boundaries,  so  as  to 
^ve  to  distant  creditors  a  &ir  share  of  the  fortune  of  a 
ruined  debtor.  There  can  be  no  other  adequate  reme- 
dy, than  ^ving  a  power  to  the  general  government,  to 
introduce  and  perpetuate  a  uniform  system. 

§  641.  In  the  next  place  it  is  clear,  that  no  state 
can  introduce  any  system,  which  shaU  extend  beyond 
its  own  territorial  limits,  and  the  persons,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  Creditors  residing  in  other 
states  cannot  be  bound  by  its  laws ;  and  debts  con- 
tracted m  other  states  are  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
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legislation.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of 
such  contracts,  nor  touch  the  remedies,  which  relate  to 
them  in  any  other  jurisdiction.  So  that  the  most  meri- 
torious insolvent  debtor  will  be  harassed  by  new  suits, 
and  new  litigations,  as  often  as  he  moves  out  of  the 
state  boundaries.  His  whole  property  may  be  absorb- 
ed by  his  creditors  residrng  in  a  smgle  state,  and  he 
may  be  left  to  the  severe  retributions  of  judicial  process 
in  every  other  state  in  the  Union.  Among  a  people, 
whose  general  and  commercial  intercourse  must  be  so 
great,  and  so  constantly  increasing,  as  in  the  United 
States,  this  alone  would  be  a  most  enormous  evil, 
and  bear  with  peculiar  severity  upon  all  the  commer- 
dal  states.  Very  few  persons  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness will  be  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  states 
in  the  Union.  The  evil  is  incapable  of  bemg  redressed 
by  the  states.  It  can  be  adequately  redressed  only 
by  the  power  of  the  Union.  One  of  the  most  pressing 
grievances,  bearing  upon  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  interests  at  the  present  moment,  is  the 
total  want  of  a  general  system  of  bankruptcy.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  power  has  lam  dormant,  except 
for  a  short  period,  ever  since  the  constitution  was 
adopted ;  and  the  excellent  system,  then  put  into  op- 
eration, was  repealed,  before  it  had  any  &ir  trial,  upon 
grounds  generally'believed  to  be  wholly  beside  its  mer- 
its, and  from  causes  more  easily  imderstood,  than  delib- 
erately vindicated. 

^  542.  In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in 
re^rd  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  our  commercial 
credit  and  intercourse  with  them.  Unless  the  gen- 
eral government  were  invested  with  authority  to  pass 
suitable  laws,  which  should  give  reciprocity  and  equality 
in  cases  of  bankruptcies  here,  there  wodd  be  danger. 
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that  the  state  legislatioii  might,  by  undue  domestic 
preferences  and  iavours,  compel  foreign  countries  to 
retaliate ;  and  instead  of  allowing  creditors  in  the  United 
States  to  partake  an  equality  of  benefits  in  cases  of 
bankruptcies,  to  postpone  them  to  all  others.  The 
existence  of  the  power  is,  therefore,  emineotly  useful ; 
^t,  as  a  check  upon  undue  state  legislation ;  and  sec- 
ondly, as  a  means  of  redressing  any  grievances  sustain- 
ed by  foreigners  in  commercial  transactions. 

§  543.  What  laws  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupt  laws 
widiin  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  much  forensic  discussion  and  argument.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  distinguish  between  bank- 
rupt laws  and  insolvent  laws.  For  example,  it  has 
been  said,  that  laws,  which  merely  hberate  Uie  person 
of  the  debtor,  are  insolvent  laws,  and  those,  which  dis- 
charge the  contract,  are  bankrupt  laws.  But  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  sustain  this  distinction  by  any  uni- 
formity of  laws  at  home  or  abroad.  In  some  of  the 
states,  laws,  known  as  insolvent  laws,  dischai^e  the 
person  only ;  in  others,  they  discharge  the  contract 
And  if  congress  were  to  pass  a  bankrupt  act,  which 
should  discharge  the  person  only  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
leave  his  future  acquisitions  liable  to  his  creditors,  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  saying,  that  such  an  act  was 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  a  bankrupt  act,  and 
so  within  the  power  of  congress.  Again ;  it  has  been 
said,  that  insolvent  laws  act  on  imprisoned  debtors  only 
at  then*  own  instance  ;  and  bankrupt  laws  only  at  the 
instance  of  creditors.  But,  however  true  this  may  have 
been  in  past  times,  as  the  actual  course  of  English 
legislation,  it  is  not  true,  and  never  was  true,  as  a  dis-  ' 
tinction  in  colonial  legisladon.  In  England  it  was  an 
accident  in  the  system,  and  not  a  material  ground  to 
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discriminate,  who  were  to  be  deemed,  m  a  legal  sense, 
insolrents,  or  bankrupts.  And  if  an  act  of  congress 
should  be  passed,  which  should  authorize  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  the  debtor, 
no  court  would  on  this  account  be  warranted  in  saying, 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  commission  a 
nuUity.  It  is  believed,  that  no  laws  ever  were  passed 
in  America  by  the  colonies  or  states,  which  had  the 
technical  denomination  of  "  bankrupt  laws."  But  insol* 
Tent  laws,  quite  co-extensi?e  with  the  English  bankrupt 
system  in  their  operations  and  objects,  have  not  been 
unfrequent  m  colonial  and  state  legislation.  No  dis- 
tinction was  ever  practically,  or  even  theoretically,  at- 
tempted to  be  made  between  bankruptcies  and  insol- 
Tendes.  And  an  historical  review  of  the  colonial  and 
state  legislation  will  abundantly  show,  that  a  bankrupt 
law  may  contain  those  regulations,  which  are  generaUy 
found  in  insolvent  laws ;  and  that  an  insolvent  law  may 
contain  those,  which  are  common  to  bankrupt  laws. 

^  644.  How  far  the  power  of  congress  to  pass  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  supersedes 
the  authority  of  state  legislation  on  the  same  subject, 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  elaborate  forensic  discus- 
sion. It  has  been  strenuously  muntained  by  some 
learned  minds,  that  the  power  in  congress  is  exclusive  of 
that  of  the  states ;  and  whether  exerted  or  not,  it  super- 
sedes state  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  power  m  congress  is  not  exclusive; 
that  when  congress  has  acted  upon  the  subject,  to  the 
extent  of  the  national  le^lation  the  power  of  the  states 
is  controlled  and  limited;  but  when  unexerted,  the 
states  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  power  in  its  bill  ex- 
tent, unless  so  far  as  they  are  contrdled  by  other  con- 
stitutwnal  provisions.     And  this  latter  opinion  is  now 
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firmly  established  by  judicial  decisions.  As  this  doc-' 
trine  seems  now  to  have  obtained  a  general  acquies- 
cence, it  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  reasoning, 
on  which  the  different  opinions  are  founded  ;  al- 
though, as  a  new  question,  it  is  probably  as  much  open 
to  controversy,  as  any  one,  which  has  ever  given  rise 
'  to  judicial  argumentation.  But  upon  all  such  subjects 
it  seems  desirable  to  adopt  the  sound  practical  maxim, 
hUereat  rexpitbUca,  ut  finis  sit  Htitan. 

§  545.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  although 
the  states  still  retain  the  power  to  pass  insolvent  and 
bankrupt  laws,  that  power  is  not  unlimited,  as  it  was 
before  the  constitDtioD.  It  does  not,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently seen,  extend  to  the  passing  of  insolvent  or  bank- 
rupt acts,  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation  of  ante- 
cedent contracts.  It  can  discbarge  such  contracts  only, 
as  are  ibade  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  such  acts, 
and  such,  as  are  made  within  the  state  between  citizens 
of  dke  same  state.  It  does  not  extend  to  contracts 
made  with  a  citizen  of  another  state  within  the  state, 
nor  to  any  c<mteact3  made  in  other  states. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

POWER  TO  COIN  MONET   AND  FIX  THE    STANDARD  OF 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

§  546.  The  nest  power  of  congress  is  "to  coin 
"  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin, 
**  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

^  547.  Under  the  confederadon*  the  continental 
congress  had  delegated  to  them,  "  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  regulatmg  the  aJloj  and  value 
of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the 
states,"  and  of  **fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures throughout  the  United  States."  It  is  observable, 
that,  under  the  c6nfederation,  there  was  no  power  given 
to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin,  an  omission,  which 
in  a  great  measure  would  destroy  any  uniformity  in  the 
value  of  the  current  coin,  since  the  respective  states 
might,  by  different  regulations,  create  a  different  value 
in  each.  The  constitution  has,  with  great  propriety, 
cured  tins  defect ;  and,  indeed,  the  'whole  clause,  as  it 
now  stands,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  dis- 
cusfflon  in  the  convention.  It  has  been  justly  remark- 
ed, that  the  power  "  to  coin  money  "  would,  doubtless, 
include  that  of  regulating  its  value,  had  the  latter  power 
not  been  expressly  inserted.  But  the  constitution 
abounds  with  pleonasms  and  repetitions  of  this  nature. 

§  548.  The  grounds,  upon  which  the  general  power 
to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  and 
domesdc  coin,  is  granted  to  the  national  government, 
cannot  require  much  illustration  m  order  to  vindicate  it 
The  object  of  the  power  is  to  produce  uniformity  of 
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value  throughout  the  Union,  and  thus  to  preclude  us 
from  the  embarrassments  of  a  perpetually  fluctuating 
and  variable  currency.  Money  is  theimiversal  medium 
or  common  standard,  by  a  comparison  with  which  the 
value  of  all  merchandise  may  be  ascertmned,  or,  it  is  a 
agn,  which  represents  the  respective  values  of  all  com- 
modities. It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  for  the  wants 
and  conveniences  of  commerce,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  is  almost  univer- 
sally exercised  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  circulation 
of  good  coin  of  a  known  value  in  the  home  market.  In 
order  to  secure  it  from  debasement  it  is  necessary,  that 
it  should  be  exclusively  under  the  control  and  regulation 
of  the  government ;  for  if  every  individual  were  pennit- 
ted  to  make  and  circulate,  vrhaX  coin  he  should  please, 
there  would  be  an  opening  to  the  grossest  frauds  and 
impositions  upon  the  public,  by  the  use  of  base  and 
felse  coin.  And  the  same  remark  implies  with  equal 
f(HY:e  to  foreign  coin,  if  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  a 
country  without  any  control  by  the  government.  Every 
civilized  government,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
such  abuses,  to  &cilitate  exchanges,  and  thereby  to  en- 
courage all  sorts  of  industry  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
to  guard  itself  against  the  embarrassments  of  an  undue 
scarcity  of  currency,  injurious  to  its  own  interests  and 
credits,  has  found  it  necessary  to  coin  money,  and  affix 
to  it  a  public  stamp  and  value,  and  to  regulate  the  in^ 
troduction  and  use  of  foreign  coins.  In  England,  this 
prerogative  belonj;^  to  the  crown ;  and,  in  former  ages, 
it  was  greatly  abused ;  for  base  coin  was  often  coined 
and  circulated  by  its  authority,  at  a  value  far  above  its 
intrinsic  worth ;  and  thus  taxes  of  a  burthensome  na- 
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ture  were  indirectly  laid  upon  the  people.  There  is 
great  propriety,  therefore,  in  coofiding  it  to  the  legisla- 
ture, not  only  as  the  more  immediate  representauTes  of 
the  public  mterests,  but  as  the  more  safe  depositaries 
of  the  power.  "^  ,•  ■<■  ■.  'j"^ 

^649.  The  other,  power,  "to  fix  the  staudard  of 
"weights  and  measures,**  is,  doubtless,  j^ven  from 
like  motives  of  pubhc  policy,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
and  the  convenience  of  commerce.  Hitherto,  howev- 
er, it  has  remained  a  dormant  power,  irom  the  many 
difficuldes  attendant  upon  the  subject,  although  it  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  congress  iu 
most  daborate  reports.  Until  congress  shall  fix  a 
standard,  the  imderstanding  seems  to  be,  that  the 
states  possess  the  power  to  fix  their  own  weights  and 
measures ;  or,  at  least,  the  existing  standards  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  remam  in  full  foree.  Un- 
der the  confederation,  congress  possessed  the  like 
exclusive  power.  In  England  the  power  to  regulate 
weights  and  measures  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  to  belong  to  the  royal  prerogative.  But  it  has 
been  remarked  by  a  learned  commentator  on  his  work, 
that  the  power  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  referred  to 
the  king's  prerogative ;  for,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
present  time,  there  are  above  twenty  acts  of  parliament 
to  fix  and  estsbhsh  the  standard  and  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures. 

^  650.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  to  provide 
"  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
"current  coin  of  the  United  States."  This  power 
woufd  naturally  flow,  as  an  incident,  from  the  antece- 
dent powers  to  borrow  money,  and  regulate  the  coinage; 
and,  indeed,  without  it  the  latter  would  be  deficient  in 
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any  adequate  sanction.  This  power  would  seem  to  be 
exclusire  in  coogress,  since  it  grows  out  of  the  consti- 
tatixm,  as  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  into  effect 
other  delegated  powers,  not  antecedently  exbtmg  in 
the  states. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

POWER  TO  ESTABLISH    POST-OFFICES  AND  POST- 
ROADS. 

^  551.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  to  estab- 
"lish  post-offices  and  post-roads."  The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  power,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
are  of  great  importance,  and  have  given  rise  to  much 
ardent  controversy.  It  deserves,  therefore,  a  delibe- 
rate examinadon.  It  was  passed  over  by  the  Federalist 
with  a  single  remark,  as  a  power  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted in  its  exercise,  or  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  its 
scope.  The  "power,"  says  the  Federalist,  "of  estab- 
lishing post-roads  must,  in  every  view,  be  a  harmless . 
power ;  and  may,  perhaps,  by  judicious  management, 
become  productive  of  great  public  conveniency.  No- 
thing, which  tends  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  states,  can  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  public  care." 
One  cannot  but  feel,  at  the  present  time,  an  inclination 
to  smile  at  the  guarded  caution  of  these  expressions, 
and  the  hesitating  avowal  of  the  importance  of  the 
power.  It  affords,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs,  how  much  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  hare  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  our  most  enlightened  patriots. 

^  552.  The  post-office  establishment  has  already 
.  become  one  of  th^  most  beneficent,  and  useful  estab- 
lishments under  the  national  government  It  cm:ulates 
intelligence  of  a  commercial,  political,  intellectual,  and 
private  nature,  with  incredible  speed  and  regularity.  It 
thus  administers,  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  the  comfort. 
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the  interests,  and  the  necessities  of  persons,  in  every 
rank  and  station  of  life.  It  brings  the  most  distant 
places  and  persons,  as  it  were,  in  contact  with  each 
other;  and  thus  softens  the  anxieties, increases  the  en- 
joyments, and  cheers  the.  solitude  of  millions  of  hearts. 
It  imparts  a  new  influence  and  impulse  to  private 
intercourse ;  and,  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
enables  polidcal  rights  and  duties  to  be  performed  with 
more  uniformity  and  sound  judgment  It  is  not  less 
effective,  as  an  instrument  of  the  government  in  its  own 
operations.  Id  peace,  it  enables  it  without  ostentadon 
or  expense  to  send  its  orders,  and  direct  its  measures 
for  the  public  good,  and  transfer  its  funds,  arid  apply  its 
powers,  with  a  facility  and  promptitude,  which,  compared 
with  the  tardy  operations,  and  imbecile  expedients  oS 
former  times,  seem  hke  the  wonders  of  magic.  In 
war  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  important  and  useful, 
communicatmg  intelhgence  vital  to  the  movements  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  the  operations  and  duties 
of  warfare,  with  a  rapidity,  which,  if  it  does  not  always 
ensure  victory,  at  least,  in  many  instances,  guards 
against  defeat  and  ruin.  Thus,  its  influences  have  be- 
come, m  a  pubhc,  as  well  as  private  view,  of  mcalculable 
value  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Union.  It 
is  obvious  at  a  moment's  glance  at  the  subject,  that  the 
establishment  in  the  hands  of  the  states  would  have 
been  wholly  inadequate  to  these  objects ;  and  the  im- 
practicability of  any  uniformity  of  system  would  have 
introduced  infinite  delays  and  inconveniences ;  and 
burthened  the  miuls  with  an  endless  variety  of  vexa- 
tious taxations,  and  reguladons.  No  one,  accustomed 
to  the  retardations  of  the  post  in  passing  through  inde- 
pendent states  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  can  fail  to 
i^preciate  the  benefits  of  a  power,  which  pervades  the 
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UnioD.  The  national  goveniment  is  that  idone,  which 
can  safely  or  effectually  execute  it,  with  equal  prompti- 
tude and  cheapness,  certainty  and  uoifonnity.  Already 
the  post-office  establishment  realizes  a  revenue  exceed- 
ing two  millions  of  dollars,  from  which  it  defrays  all  its 
own  expenses,  and  transmits  mails  in  various  directions 
over  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles. 
It  transmits  intelligence  in  one  day  to  distant  places, 
which,  when  the  constitution  was  first  put  into  opera- 
tion, was  scarcely  transmitted  through  the  same  distance 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  The  rapidity  of  its  movements 
has  been  in  a  general  view  doubled  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  are  now  more  than  oght  thou- 
sand five  hundred  post-offices  in  the  United  States ; 
and  at  every  session  of  the  le^lature  new  routes  are 
constandy  provided  for,  and  new  post-offices  establish- 
ed. It  may,  therefore,  well  be  deemed  a  most  benefi- 
cent power,  whose  operatious  can  scarcely  be  eqiplrad, 
except  for  good ;  accomplishing  in  an  eminent  degree 
some  of  the  high  purposes  set  fcwth  in  the  preamble 
of  the  constitution ;  forming  a  more  perfect  union ;  pro- 
viding for  the  common  deface ;  and  promotbg  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

§  663.  Upon  the  construction  of  this  clause  of  the 
constitution,  two  opposite  opinions  have  been  express- 
ed. One  maintains,  that  the  power  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads  can  intend  no  more,  than  the 
power  to  direct,  where  post-offices  shall  be  kep^  and 
on  what  roads  the  mails  shall  be  carried.  Or,  as  it 
has  been  on  other  occasions  expressed,  the  power  to 
establish  post-roads  is  a  power  to  designate,  or  pdnt  ont, 
what  roads  shall  be  mail-roads,  and  the  right  of  passage 
or  way  along  them,  when  so  designated.  The  other 
muntains,  that  althou^  these  modes  of  exerciamg  the 
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power  are  perfectly  constitudoQa] ;  yet  they  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  power,  and  do  not  exhaust  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  power  cc»nprehends  the  right  to  make,  or 
construct  any  roads,  which  congress  may  deem  proper 
for  the  conreyance  of  the  m^  and  to  keep  them  in 
due  repair  for  such  purpose. 

§  654.  The  whole  practical  course  of  the  govern* 
ment  upon  this  subject,  irom  its  first  organization  down 
to  the  present  time,  under  every  admiaistration,  has 
repudiated  the  strict  and  narrow  construction  of  the 
wcvds  above  mentioaed.  The  power  to  establish  post* 
offices  and  post-roads  has  never  been  understood  to 
be  limited  to  the  power  to  point  out  and  designate 
post-offices  and  post-roads.  Resort  has  been  con- 
stantly had  to  the  more  expanded  sense  of  the  word 
"establish;"  and  no  othersense  can  mclude  the  objects, 
which  the  post-office  laws  have  coniSlantly  included. 
Nay,  it  is  not  only  not  true,  that  these  laws  have  step- 
ped short  of  an  exposition  of  the  words  sufficiently 
broad  to  justify  the  making  of  roads ;  but  they  have  m- 
cluded  exercises  of  power  far  more  remote  from  the 
immediate  objects.  If  the  practice  of  the  government 
Is,  therefore,  of  any  weight  in  giving  a  constitutional 
interpretation,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  hbeial  interpretation 
of  the  chiuse. 

§  565.  But  passing  by  considerations  of  this  nature, 
why  does  not  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roads  include  the  power  io  make  and  construct 
them,  when  wanted,  as  well  as  the  power  to  establish  a 
navy-hospital,  or  a  custom-house,  a  power  to  make  and 
construct  them?  The  latter  is  not  doubted  by  any 
persons;  why  then  is  the  former?  In  each  case,  the 
sense  of  the  ruling  term  "  establish"  would  seem  to  be 
the  same;  in  each,  the  power  may  be  carried  into  effect 
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by  means  short  of  constructing,  or  purchasing  the  things 
authoiized.  A  temporary  use  of  a  suitable  site  or 
building  may  possibly  be  obtained  with,  or  without 
hire.  Besides ;  why  may  not  congress  purchase,  or 
erect  a  post-office  building,  and  buy  the  necessary 
land,  if  it  be  in  their  judgment  advisable?  Can  there 
be  a  just  doubt,  tbat  a  power  to  establish  post-offices 
includes  this  power,  just  as  much,  as  a  power  to  estab- 
lish custom-houses  would  to  build  the  latter  ?  Would 
it  not  be  a  strange  construction  to  say,  that  the  abstract 
office  might  be  created,  but  not  the  officina,  or  place, 
where  it  should  be  exercised  1  There  are  many  places 
peculiarly  fit  for  local  post-offices,  where  no  suitable 
building  could  be  found.  And,  if  a  power  to  construct 
post-office  buildings  exists,  where  is  the  restraint  upon 
constructing  roads? 

^  556.  But  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  power, 
narrow  or  large,  there  will  still  remain  another  inquiry, 
whether  it  is  an  exclusive  power,  or  concurrent  in  the 
states.  TMs  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  important  mquuy, 
because  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  it  can  be  exer- 
cised dnly  in  subordination  to  the  power  of  congress,  if 
it  be  concurrent  in  the  states.  A  learned  commentator 
deems,  it  concurrent,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  nothing 
in  the  constitution,  or  in  (he  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
which  may  not  be  exercised  by  both  governments  at 
the  same,  time,  without  prejudice  or  interference ;  but 
subordinate,  because,  whenever  any  power  is  expressly 
granted  to  congress,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  contravened  by  the  authority  of  any  par- 
ticular state.  A  state  might,  therefore,  establish  a  post- 
road,  or  post-office,  on  any  route,  where  congress  had 
not  established  uiy.  On  the  other  hand,  another  learn- 
ed commentator  is  of  opinion,  that  the  power  is  exclu- 
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ave  in  congress,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  conTeyance  of 
letters.  Hitherto  the  question  has  been  purely  specu- 
lative ;  and  it  cannot  now  be  important  to  discuss  it 
It  is  highly  improbable,  that  any  state  will  attempt  any 
exemse  of  .the  power,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
carrymg  it  into  effect^  without  the  co-operation  of  con- 
gress. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

■  POWEB  TO  PROMOTE  SCIENCE  AND  USEFUI-  ARTS. 

^  567.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  to  promote 
"the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  aecur- 
"ing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
*' exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
"  coveries." 

^  558.  This  power  did  not  exist  under  the  confed- 
eration ;  and  its  utility  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
questioned.  The  copyright  of  authors  in  thdr  works 
had,  before  the  revolution,  been  decided  in  Great  Britfdn 
to  be  a  common  law  right ;  and  it  was  regulated  and 
limited  under  statutes  passed  by  parliament  upon  that 
subject.  The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems,  with 
equal  reason,  to  belong  to  the  mventors ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  saved  out  of  the  statute  of  monopolies  in 
the  rdgn  of  King  James  the  First,  and  has  ever  since 
been  allowed  for  a  limited  period,  not  exceeding  four- 
teen years.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  knowledge  of  the 
common  law  and  statuteabte  rights  of  authors  and  in- 
ventors, that  we  are  to  attribute  this  constitudonal 
provision.  It  is  beneficial  to  all  parties,  that  the 
nadonal  government  should  possess  this  power;  to 
authors  and  inventors,  because,  otherwise,  they  would 
be  subjected  to  the  varying  laws  and  systems  o( 
the  different  states  on  this  subject,  which  would  im- 
pair, and  might  even  destroy  the  value  of  their  rights ; 
to  the  public,  as  it  will  promote  the  progress  o( 
sdeuce  and  the  uselul  arts,  and  admit  the  people  at 
large,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the  ivH  possession  and 
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enjoyment  of  all  writings  and  inventions  vithoiit:  re- 
straint In  short,  the  only  boon  that  coold  be  offered 
to  inventors  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  discoveries, 
would  be  the  exclusive  right  and  profit  of  them,  as  a 
monopoly,  for  a  limited  period.  And  authors  would 
have  little  inducement  to  prepare  elaborate  works  for 
the  public,  if  the  publication  of  them  would  be  at  a  large 
expense,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  published,  there 
would  be  an  unlimited  right  of  depredation  and  piracy 
of  their  copyright  The  states  could  not  separately 
make  effectual  provision  for  either  of  the  cases ;  and 
most  of  them,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, had  anticipated  the  propriety  of  such  a  grant  of 
power,  by  passing  laws  on  the  subject,  at  the  instance 
of  the  continental  congress. 

^  559.  The  power,  in  its  terms,  is  confined  to 
autiiors  and  mventors ;  and  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
introducers  of  any  new  works  or  inventions.  This  has 
been  thought  by  some  persons  of  high  distinction  to  be 
a  defect  in  the  constitution.  But  perhaps  the  pohcy  of 
further  extending  the  right  is  questionable ;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  restriction  has  not  hitherto  operated  as  any 
discouragement  of  science  or  the  aris.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  congress  has  authority  to  decide  the 
fact,  that  a  person  is  an  author  or  inventor  in  the  sense 
of  the  constitution,  so  as  to  preclude  that  question 
fitim  judicial  inquiry.  But,  at  all  events,  such  a  con- 
struction ought  never  to  be  put  upon  the  general  terms 
of  any  act  in  favour  of  a  particular  mventor,  unless  it 
be  inevitable. 

^  560.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  to  consti- 
**  tute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court."  This 
clause  properly  belongs  to  the  third  article  of  the  con- 
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gtituticm ;  and  will  come  in.  review,  when  we  survey 
the  stnictare  and  powers  of  the  judicial  d^>art- 
menU  It  wiU,  therefore^  be,  for  the  present,  passed 
over. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

POWEB  TO  PUIflSH  PIRACIES  AITD  FELOITIES. 

^561.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "to  define 
"and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
"  high  seas,  and  offences  ag^st  the  law  of  nations.** 

^  562.  If  the  clause  of  the  constitution  had  been 
confined  to  piracies,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
necessity  of  conferring  the  power  to  define  the  crime, 
^nce  the  power  to  punish  would  necessarily  be  held  to 
include  the  power  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  defini- 
tion of  the  crime.  Indeed,  there  would  not  seem  to  be 
the  slightest  reason  to  define  the  crime  at  all ;  for  piracy 
is  peifecdy  well  known,  and  imderstood  in  the  law  of 
nations*  thou^  it  is  often  found  defined  in  mere  muni- 
dpal  codes.  By  the  law  of  nations,  robbery,  or  forci- 
ble depredation  upcm  the  sea,  oninto/urondi,  is  piracy. 
The  common  law,  too,  recognises,  and  punishes  piracy 
as  an  ofience,  not  against  its  own  municipal  code,  but 
as  an  offence  against  the  universal  law  of  nations ;  a 
pnate  being  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
The  common  law,  therefore,  deems  piracy  to  be  rob- 
bery on  the  sea ;  that  is,  the  same  crime,  which  it  de- 
nominates robbery,  when  committed  on  land.  And  if 
congress  had  simply  declared,  that  piracy  should  be 
punished  with  death,  the  crime  would  hare  been  suffi- 
ciently defined.  Congress  may  as  well  define  by  using 
a  term  of  a  known  and  determmate  meaning,  as  by  an 
express  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars  included  in 
that  term ;  for  that  is  certain,  which,  by  reference,  is 
made  certain.    If  congress  should  declare  murder  a 
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felony,  no  body  would  doubt,  what  was  intended  by 
murder.  And,  indeed,  if  congress  should  proceed  to 
declare,  that  homicide,  "with  malice  aforethought," 
should  be  deemed  murder,  and  a  felony ;  there  would 
still  be  the  same  necessity  of  ascertaining,  from  the 
common  law,  what  constitutes  malice  tdorethought. 
So,  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  difficulties  or  defini- 
tions ;  for  each  successive  definition  might  involve  some 
terms,  which  would  still  require  some  new  explana- 
tion. The  true  intent  of  the  constitution  in  this 
clause,  is  not  merely  to  define  piracy,  as  known  to  the 
law  of  nations,  but  to  enumerate  what  crimes  in  the 
national  code  shall  be  deemed  piracies.  And  so  fthe 
power  has  been  practically  expounded  by  congress. 

§  563.  But  the  power  is  not  merely  to  define  and 
punish  piracies,  but  felonies,  and  offences  agamst  the 
laxD  ofnalwM;  and  on  this  account,  the  power  to 
de&ie,  as  well  as  to  punish,  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  felony  is  a  term  of  loose  sig- 
nification, even  in  the  common  law;  and  of  various 
import  in  the  statute  law  of  England.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  says,  that  felony,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  English  law,  comprises  every  species  of  crime, 
which  occasioned  at  common  taw  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods.  This  most  frequently  Imppens  in 
those  crimes,  for  which  a  capital  punishment  either  is, 
or  was  liable  to  be  inflicted.  All  offences  now  capital 
by  the  English  law  are  felonies;  but  there  are  still  some 
offences,  not  capital,  which  are  yet  felonies,  (such  as 
suicide,  petty  larceny,  and  homicide  by  chance  med- 
ley ;)  that  is,  they  subject  the  committers  of  them  to 
some  forfdture,  either  of  lands  or  goods.  But  the 
idea  of  capital  punishment  has  now  become  so  associat- 
ed, in  the  English  law,  with  the  idea  of  felony,  that  if 
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an  act  of  pariiameBt  makes  a  new  offence  felony,  the 
law  implies,  that  it  shall  be  punished  with  death,  as  well 
as  with  forfeiture. 

^  564.  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  import  of  the 
word  felony  at  the  common  law,  in  regard  to  muni- 
cipal offences,  its  meaning,  in  regard  to  offences  on  the 
high  seas,  is  necessarily  somewhat  indeterminate ; 
since  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  Admiralty  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  common 
law.  Lord  Coke  long  ago  stated,  that  a  pardon  of 
felonies  would  not  pardon  piracy ;  for  "  piracy  or  rob- 
bery on  the  high  seas  was  no  felony,  whereof  the  com- 
mon law  took  any  knowledge,  &c. ;  but  was  only  pun- 
ishable by  the  civil  law,  &c. ;  the  attainder  by  which 
law  wrought  no  forfeiture  of  lands  or  corruption  of 
blood."  And  he  added,  that  the  statute  of  28  Henry 
8,  ch.  15,  which  created  the  High  Commission  Court 
for  the  trial  of  *'  all  treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  mur- 
ders, and  confederacies,  committed  in  or  upon  the  high 
sea,  &c.,"  did  not  alter  the  offence,  or  make  the  of- 
fence felony,  but  left  the  offence  as  it  was  before  the 
act,  viz",  felony  only  by  the  civil  law. 

^  565.  Offences  against  the  law  of  nations  are  quite 
as  important,  and  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  said  to  be 
completely  ascertained,  and  defined  in  any  public  code, 
recognised  by  the  common  consent  of  nations.  In 
respect,  therefore,  as  well  to  felonies  on  the  high  seas, 
as  to  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar .fitness  in  giving  to  congress  the  power  to  define, 
as  well  as  to  punish.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt,  that  this  consideration  had  very  great 
wei^t  with  the  convention,  in  producmg  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  clause.  On  both  subjects  it  would  have 
been  mconvenient,  if  not  impracticable,  to  have  referred 
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to  the  codes  of  th^  states,  as  weD  from  their  imperfec- 
tion, as  their  different  enumeration  c£  the  offences. 
CertMnty,  as  well  as  uniformity,  required,  that  the 
power  to  define  and  punish  should  reach  over  the 
whole  of  these  classes  of  offences. 

^  566.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "high  seas,**  within 
the  intent  of  this  clause,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any 
serious  doubt  The  phrase  embraces  not  only  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  are  out  of  sight  of  land,  but 
the  waters  on  the  sea  coast  below  low  water  msaikt 
whether  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  foreign 
natJoD,  ra*  of  a  domestic  state.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstoue 
has  remarked,  that  the  main  sea  or  high  sea  begins  at 
the  low  water  mark.  But  between  the  high  water 
mark  and  low  water  mark,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty  hare 
dhisum  w^eritua,  an  alternate  jurisdiction,  one  upon 
the  water,  when  it  is  fuE  sea ;  the  other  upon  the  \aadt 
when  it  is  an  ebb.  He  doubtless  here  refers  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  on  the  sea-coast,  and  not  in  creeks 
and  inlets.  Lord  Hale  says,  that  the  sea  is  either  that, 
which  lies  within  the  body  of  the  county,  or  without 
That,  which  lies  without  the  body  of  a  county,  is  called 
the  main  sea,  or  ocean.  So  iar,  then,  as  regards  the 
states  of  the  Union,  *'  high  seas"  may  be  taken  tomean 
that  part  of  the  ocean,  which  washes  the  sea-coast,  and 
is  without  the  body  of  any  county,  according  to  ^e 
common  law ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  foreign  nations,  any 
waters  on  thar  sea-coast,  below  low  water  mark.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE    POWER   TO  DECLARE    WAR   AND   HAKE 

CAPTURES. 

§  567.  The  next  power  of  congress  is  to  "  declare 
"  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
"  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water." 

§  568.  A  similar  exclusive  power  was  given  to 
congress  by  the  confederation.  That  such  a  power 
ought  to  exist  in  the  national  government,  no  one  will 
deny,  who  believes,  that  it  ought  to  have  any  powers 
whatsoever,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  for  the  com- 
mon good,  or  for  the  common  protection.  It  is,  there- 
fore, wholly  superfluous  to  reason  out  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  power.  It  is  self-evident,  unless  the  na- 
tional government  is  to  be  a  mere  mockery  and 
shadow.  The  power  cculd  not  be  left  without  ex- 
treme mischief,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  to  the  separate  au- 
thority of  the  several  states ;  for  then  it  would  be  at 
the  option  of  any  one  to  involve  the  whole  in  the  ca- 
lamities and  burthens  of  warfare.  In  the  general  gov- 
ernment it  is  safe,  because  war  can  be  declared  only 
by  the  majority  of  the  states,  in  congress. 

^  569.  The  only  practical  question  upon  this  subject 
would  seem  to  be,  to  what  department  of  the  national 
government  it  would  be  most  wise  and  safe  to  confide 
this  high  prerogative,  emphatically  called  the  last  resort 
of  sovereigns,  ultima  ratio  regum.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  in  ■ 
other  countries,  it  is  usually,  if  not  universally,  confided 
to  the  executive  department.  It  might  by  the  constitu- 
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tion  hare  been  confided  to  the  tisecutive,  or  to  the 
senate,  or  to  both  conjointly. 

^  570.  In  the  plan  offered  by  an  eminent  statesman 
in  the  convention,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  senate 
should  have  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war.  The 
reasons,  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  an 
arrangement,  are,  that  the  senate  would  be  composed, 
of  representatives  of  the  states,  of  great  weight,  saga- 
city, and  experience,  and  that  being  a  small  and  select 
body,  promptitade  of  action,  as  welt  as  wisdom,  and 
firmness,  would,  as  they  ought,  accompany  the  pos- 
session of  the  power.  Large  bodies  necessarily  move 
slowly ;  and  where  the  co-operation  of  different  bodies 
is  required,  the  retardation  of  any  measure  must  be 
proportionally  increased.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
legislation  this  may  be  no  inconvenience.  But  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  prerogative,  as  declaring  war,  des- 
patch, secrecy,  and  vigour  are  often  mdispensable,  and 
always  useful  towards  success.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  ui^ed  in  reply,  that  the  power  of  declaring 
war  is  not  only  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative,  but 
that  it  is  Id  its  own  nature  and  effects  so  critical  and  ca- 
lamitous, that  it  requires  the  utmost  deliberation,  and 
the  successive  review  of  all  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
War,  in  its  best  estate,  never  fails  to  impose  upon  the 
people  the  most  burthensome  tases,  and  personal  suf- 
ferings. '  It  is  always  injurious  to,  and  sometimes  sub- 
versive of  the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  interests.  Nay,  it  always  involves  the 
prosperity,  and  not  unfrequenUy  the  existence,  of  a 
.nation.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to  public  hberty  itself  by 
introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory,  which  is  ready 
to  follow,  wherever  a  successful  commander  will 
lead ;  and  in  a  republic,  whose  institutions  are  essen* 
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tiaQy  founded  on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  is  infioite 
danger,  that  war  will  find  it  both  imbecile  in  defence, 
and  eager  for  contest  Indeed,  the  history  of  republics 
has  but  too  iatally  proved,  that  they  are  too  ambitious 
of  miUtary  fame  and  conquest,  and  too  easily  devoted 
to  the  views  of  demagogues,  who  flatter  their  pride, 
and  betray  their  interests.  It  should  therefore  be 
difficult  in  a  republic  to  declare  war ;  but  not  to  make 
peace.  The  representatives  of  the  people  are  to  lay 
the  taxes  to  support  a  war,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to 
be  consulted,  as  to  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
executive  is  to  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  should  be 
consulted,  as  to  its  time,  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
making  it  effective.  The  co-operation  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislative  power  ought,  upon  principle,  to  be  re- 
quired in  this  the  highest  act  of  le^slation,  as  it  is  in  all 
others.  Indeed,  there  might  be  a  propriety  even  in 
enftHxung  still  greater  restrictions,  as  by  requiring  a  ccm- 
currence  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses. 

^671.  Tius  reasoning  appears  to  have  had  great 
weight  with  the  convention,  and  to  have  decided  its 
choice.  Its  judgment  has  hitherto  obtained  the  unqual- 
ified approbation  of  the  country. 

§  672.  The  powrar  to  declare  war  would  of  itself 
cany  the  incidental  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures.  It  is 
mcKt  probable,  that  an  extreme  solicitude  to  follow  out 
the  powei^,  enumerated  in  the  confederation,  occasioned 
the  introduction  of  these  clauses  into  the  constitution.  In 
the  former  instrument,  where  all  powers,  not  exjpres^ 
delegated,  were  prohibited,  this  enumeration  was  pecu- 
liariy  appropriate.  But  in  the  latter,  where  incidental 
powers  were  expressly  contemplated,  and  provided  for, 
the  same  necessity  did  not  exist.    As  has  been  already 
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remarked  in  another  place,  and  will  abundantly  appear 
from  the  remuning  clauses  auxiliary  to  the  power  to 
declare  war,  the  constitution  abounds  with  pleonasms 
and  Repetitions,  sometimes  introduced  from  caution, 
sometimes  from  inattention,  and  sometimes  from  the 
imperfections  of  language. 

§  673.  But  the  e^tpress  power  "  to  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal"  may  not  have  been  thought  wholly 
Qonecessary,  because  it  is  often  a  measure  of  peace,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  war.  Thus,  indi- 
viduals of  a  nation  sometimes  suffer  fitim  the  depreda- 
tions of  foreign  potentates;  and  yet  it  may  not  be 
deemed  either  expedient  or  necessary  to  redress  such 
grievances  by  a  general  declaration  of  war.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  law  of  nations  authorizes  the 
sovereign  of  the  injured  individual  to  grant  him  this 
mode  of  redress,  whenever  justice  is  denied  to  him  by 
the  state,  to  which  the  party,  who  has  done  the  injury, 
belongs.  In  this  case  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
(words  used  as  synonymous,  the  latter  (reprisal)  signi- 
fying, a  taking  in  return,  the  former  (letters  of  marque) 
tiie  license  to  pass  the  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking,) 
contfun  an  authority  to  seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of 
the  subjects  of  the  offending  state,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  untU  satisfaction  is  made  for  the  injury. 
This  power  of  reprisal  seems  indeed  to  be  a  dictate 
almost  of  nature  itself,  and  is  nearly  related  to,  and 
plainly  derived  from  that  of  making  war.  It  is  but  an 
incomplete  state  of  hostilities ;  and  often  ultimately  leads 
to  a  formal  denunciation  of  war,  if  the  injury  is  unre- 
dressed, or  extensive  in  its  operations. 

^  574.  The  next  power  of  congress  is  "to  raise  and 
"  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
**  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 
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§  475.  The  power  to  raise  annies  is  an  indis- 
pensable incident  to  the  power  to  declare  war ;  and 
the  latter  would  Uterally  be  bnUum  Julmen  without 
the  former,  a  means  of  mischief- without  a  power  of 
defence.  Under  the  confederation  congress  possessed 
no  power  whatsoever  to  raise  annies ;  but  only  "  to 
agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make 
requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  while  inhabitants  in  such  state ; "  which 
requisitions  were  to  be  binding;  and  thereupon  the  legis- 
lature of  each  state  were  to  appoint  the  regimental  offi- 
cers, raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in 
a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  The  experience  of  the  whole  country,  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  statesman,  the  utter  inadequacy  and  impropriety 
of  this  system  of  requisition.  It  was  equally  at  war 
with  economy,  efficiency,  and  safety.  It  gave  birth  to 
a  competition  between  the  states,  which  created  a  kind 
of  auction  of  men.  In  order  to  furnish  the  quotas 
required  of  them,  they  outbid  each  other,  till  bounties 
grew  to  an  enormous  and  insupportable  size.  On  this 
account  many  persons  procrastinated  their  enlistment,  or 
enUsted  only  for  short  periods.  Hence,  there  were  but 
slow  and  scanty  levies  of  men  in  the  most  critical  emer- 
gencies of  our  affairs ;  short  enlistments  at  an  unparallel* 
ed  expense ;  and  contmual  fluctuations  in  the  troops, 
ruinous  to  their  discipline,  and  subjecting  the  public 
safety  frequently  to  the  perilous  crisis  of  a  disbanded 
army.  Hence  also  arose  those  oppressive  expedients 
for  raising  men,  which  were  occasionally  practised,  and 
which  nothing,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  could  have 
induced  the  people  to  endure.  The  burthen  was  also 
very  unequally  distributed.    The  states  near  the  seat  of 
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war,  influenced  by  motives  of  self-preservation,  made 
efforts  to  furnish  their  quotas,  which  even  exceeded 
their  abilities ;  while  those  at  a  distance  were  exceed- 
in^y  remiss  in  their  exertions.  In  short,  the  army  was 
frequently  composed  of  three  bodies  of  men;  first,  raw 
recruits;  secondly,  persons,  who  were  just  about' com- 
ptetmg  their  term  of  service ;  and  thirdly,  of  persons, 
who  had  served  out  half  their  term,  and  were  quieUy 
waiting  for  its  determination.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  wonder  is  not,  that  its  military  operations  were 
tardy,  irregular,  and  often  unsuccessful ;  but,  that  it  was 
ever  able  to  make  head-way  at  all  against  an  enemy, 
possessmg  a  fine  establishment,  well  appointed,  well 
armed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid.  The  appointment^ 
too,  by  the  states,  of  all  regimental  officers,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  all  harmony  and  subordination,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  military  life. 

^  476.  There  is  great  wisdom  and  propriety  in  reliev- 
ing the  government  fi^m  the  ponderous  and  unwieldly 
machinery  of  the  requisitions  and  appomtments  under 
the  confederalioa.  The  present  system  of  the  Union  is 
general  and  direct,  and  capable  of  a  uniform  oi^aniza- 
tion  and  action.  It  is  essential  to  the  common  de- 
fence, that  the  national  government  should  possess  the 
power  to  rwse  armies ;  build  and  equip  fleets ;  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  government  of  both ;  direct  their 
operations;  and  provide  for  their  support.  The  power, 
however,  was  assailed  in  the  state  conventions,  and  be- 
fore the  people,  with  incredible  zeal  and  pertinacity,  as 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments. Objections  were  made  against  the  general 
and  indefinite  power  to  raise  armies,  not  limiting  the 
number  of  troops ;  and  to  the  maintenance  of  diem  in 
peace,  as  well  as  in  war. 
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■  ^  577.  To  these  suggestions  it  was  replied  with 
equal  force  and  truth,  that  to  be  of  any  value,  the  power 
must  be  unlimited.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee,  or 
deBne  the  extent  and  v^triely  of  national  esigeodes,  ' 
and  the  correspondent  extent  and  variety  of  the  national 
means  necessary  to  satisfy  them.  The  power  must  be 
co-extensive  with  all  possible  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  direction  of  the  councils  entrust- 
ed with  the  common  defence.  To  deny  this  would  be 
to  deny  the  means,  and  yet  require  the  end.  These 
must  therefore,  be  unlimited  in  every  matter  essential 
to  its  efficacy,  that  is,  in  the  formation,  direction,  and 
support  of  the  national  forces.  This  was  not  doubted 
under  the  confederation ;  though  the  mode  adopted  to 
carry  it  into  effect  was  utterly  inadequate  and  illusory. 
^  578.  It  is  important  also  to  consider,  that  the  surest 
means  of  avoiding  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it  in  peace. 
If  a  prohibition  should  be  imposed  upon  the  United 
States  against  raising  armies  in  time  of  peace,  it  would 
present  the  extraordinary  spectacle  to  the  world  of  a 
nation  incapacitated  by  a  constitution  of  its'  own  choice 
from  preparing  for  defence  before  an  actual  invasion. 
As  formal  denunciations  of  war  are  in  modem  times  often 
neglected,  and  are  never  necessary,  the  presence  t^  an 
enemy  within  our.  temtories  would  be  required,  before 
the  government  would  be  warranted  to  begin  levies  6[ 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  state.  The  blow  must 
be  received,  before  any  attempts  could  be  made  to 
.  ward  it  off,  or  to  return  it.  Such  a  course  <^  conduct 
would  at  all  times  Invite  aggression  and  insult;  and 
enable  a  formidable  rival  or  secret  enemy  to  seize  upon 
the  country,  as  a  defenceless  prey;  or  to  drain  its  re- 
sources by  a  levy  of  contributions,  at  once  irresistible 
and  ruinous.    It  would  be  in  v^  to  look  to  the  militiB 
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for  an  adequate  defence  under  such  circumstances.  This 
rehance  came  very  near  losing  us  our  independence, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  the  useless  expenditure  of 
many  millions. 

§  579.  The  next  power  of  congress  is  "to  provide 
"  and  miuntain  a  navy." 

§  580.  Under  the  confederation  congress  possessed 
the  power  "  to  build  and  equip  a  navy."  The  same 
language  was  adopted  in  the  original  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  it  was  amended  by  substituting  the  pres- 
ent words,  apparently  without  objection,  as  more  broad 
and  appropriate.  In  the  convention,  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  power  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned. 
But  it  was  assailed  in  the  state  conventions  as  danger- 
ous. It  was  said,  that  commerce  and  navigation  are 
the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  if  we  engaged  in  commerce, 
we  should  soon  become  their  rivals.  A  navy  would 
soon  be  thought  indispensable  to  protect  it.  But  the 
attempt  on  our  part  to  provide  a  navy  would  provoke 
these  powers,  who  would  not  suffer  us  to  become  a 
naval  power.  Thus,  we  should  be  immediately  involv- 
ed in  wars  with  them.  The  expenses,  toOj  of  mmntain- 
iog  a  suitable  navy  would  be  enormous;  and  wholly 
disproportionate  to  our  resources.  If  a  navy  should  be 
provided  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  pro- 
tection of  our  trade.  It  was  further  urged,  that  the 
Southern  states  would  share  a  large  portion  of  the  bur- 
thens of  maint£uning  a  navy,  without  any  corresponding 
advantages. 

^581.  With  the  nation  at  large  these  objections 
were  not  deemed  of  any  validity.  The  necessity  of  a 
navy  for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  navigation 
was  not  only  admitted,  but  made  a  strong  ground  for 
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the  grant  of  the  power.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  constitutloa  was  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  navigation  and  trade.  Without  a  navy,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  maintam  our  right  to  the  fisheries, 
and  our  trade  and  navigation  on  the  lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  our  foreign  commerce.  It  was  one 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Union,  that  it  would  be  able  lo 
provide  an  adequate  support  and  protection  for  all  these 
important  objects.  Besides ;  a  navy  would  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  protect  our  whole  Atlantic  boa- 
tier,  in  case  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  maritime  power. 
We  should  otherwise  be  liable,  not  only  to  the  invasion 
of  strong  regular  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  but  to  the  at- 
tacks ind  incursions  of  every  predatory  adveuturer. 
Our  maritime  towns  might  all  be  put  under  contribution ; 
and  even  the  entrance  and  departure  from  our  own 
ports  be  mterdicted  at  the  caprice,  or  the  hostility  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  would  also  be  our  cheapest,  as  well 
as  our  best  defence ;  as  it  would  save  us  the  expense 
of  numerous  forts  and  garrisons  upon  the  sea-coast, 
which,  though  not  effectual  for  all,  would  still  be  requir- 
ed for  some  purposes.  In  short,  in  a  maritime  warfare, 
without  this  means  of  defence,  our  commerce  would  be 
driven  from  the  ocean,  our  ports  would  be  blockaded, 
our  sea-coast  infested  with  plunderers,  ^d  our  vital  in- 
terests put  at  hazard. 

^  682.  Although  these  considerations  were  decisive 
with  the  people  at  large  in  favour  of  the  power,  from 
its  palpable  necessity  and  importance  to  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  it  is  within  the  memory  of  all 
of  us,  that  the  same  objections  for  a  bng  time  previuled 
with  a  leading  party  in  the  country.  It  was  not  until 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  our  little 
navy,  by  a  gallantry  and  brilliancy  of  achievement  al- 
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most  without  parallel,  had  Uterally  fought  itself  into  fa- 
vour, that  the  nation  at  large  began  to  awake  from  Its 
lethai^y  on  this  subject,  and  to  insist  upon  a  policy, 
which  should  at  once  make  us  respected  and  formida- 
ble abroad,  and  secure  protection  and  honor  at  home. 
It  has  been  proudly  said  by  a  learned  commentator  on 
t6e  laws  of  England,  that  the  roys\  navy  of  England 
hath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornament  It 
is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength ;  the  floating  bul- 
wark of  the  island ;  an  army,  {rom  which,  however 
strong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  be  apprehended  to 
liberty.  Every  American  citizen  ought  to  cherish  the 
same  sentiment,  as  ^plicdble  to  the  navy  of  his  own 
country. 

^  583.  The  next  power  of  congress  is  "  to  make 
."  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
"  nav^  forces."  This  is  a  natural  mcident  to  the  pre- 
ceding powers  to  make  war,  to  raise  armies,  and  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy.  Its  propriety,  therefore, 
scarcely  could  be,  and  never  has  been  denied,  and  need 
not  now  be  insisted  on.  The  clause  was  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  constitution ;  but  was  added  with- 
out objection  by  way  of  amendment.  It  was  without 
question  borrowed  from  a  corresponding  clause  in  the 
articles  of  confederation,  where  it  was  with  more  pro- 
priety given,  because  there  was  a  prohibition  of  all  im- 
plied powers.  In  Great  Britain,  the  king,  in  his  capac- 
ity of  generalissimo  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  the  sole 
power  of  regulating  fleets  and  armies.  But  parliament 
has  repeatedly  interposed ;  and  the  regulation  of  both 
is  now  in  a  considerable  measure  provided  for  by  acts 
of  parliament.  The  whole  power  is  far  more  safe  in 
the  hands  of  congress,  than  of  the  executive ;  since 
otherwise  the  most  summary  and  severe  punishments 
might  be  inflicted  at  the  mere  will  of  the  executive.  - 
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^  584.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  sovereignty  o?er 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  that  it  should  be  exclu- 
sive. Whatever  crimes,  therefore,  are  committed  on 
board  of  public  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
whether  they  are  in  port  or  at  sea,  they  are  exclusively 
cognizable  and  punishable  by  the  government  of  Uie 
United  States.  The  public  ships  of  sovereigns,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  are  deemed  to  be  extraterritorial,  and 
enjoy  the  immunities  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  which 
belong  to  their  sover^go. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

POWER  OVER  THE  HILITU. 

^  585.  The  next  power  of  congress  is  "  to  provide  for 
**  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
"  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

^  586.  This  clause  seems,  after  a  slight  amendment, 
to  have  passed  the  convention  without  opposition.  It 
ciired  a  defect  severely  felt  under  the  confederation, 
which  contained  no  provision  on  the  subject. 

^  587.  The  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of 
commanding  its '  services  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,  is  a  natural 
incident  to  the  duty  of  superintending  the  common  de- 
fence, and  preserving  the  internal  peace  of  the  nation. 
In  short,  every  argument,  which  is  ui^ed,  or  can  be 
urged  against  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  applies 
forcibly  to  the  propriety  of  vestbg  this  power  in  the 
national  government.  There  is  but  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives, which  can  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  insurrection, 
invasion,  or  violent  opposition  to  the  laws ;  either  to  em- 
ploy regular  troops,  or  to  employ  the  militia  to  sup- 
press them.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  the  resistance 
to  the  laws  may  be  put  down  by  the  posse  comttatuSf 
or  the  assistance  of  the  common  magistracy.  But  cases 
may  occur,  in  which  such  a  resort  would  be  utterly 
vain,  and  even  mischievous ;  since  it  might  encourage 
the  factious  to  more  rash  measures,  and  prevent  the 
application  of  a  force,  which  would  at  once  destroy  the 
hopes  and  crush  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected.  The 
general  power  of  the  govenuuent  to  pass  all  laws  ne- 
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cessary  and  proper  to  execute  its  declared  powers, 
would  doubtless  authoiize  laws  to  call  forth  the  posse 
comitatvs,  and  employ  the  common  magistracy,  in  cases, 
where  such  measures  would  suit  the  emergency.  But 
if  the  militia  could  not  be  called  in  aid,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  common  safety  to  keep  up  a 
strong  regular  force  in  time  of  peace.  The  latter  would 
certainly  not  be  desirable,  or  economical ;  and  therefore 
this  power  over  the  militia  is  highly  salutary  to  the  pub- 
lic repose,  and  at  the  same  time  an  additional  security 
to  the  pubUc  liberty.  In  times  of  insurrection  or  inva- 
sion, it  would  be  natural  and  proper,  that  the  militia  of 
a  neighbouring  state  should  be  marched  into  another  to 
resist  a  common  enemy,  or  guard  the  republic  against 
the  violences  of  a  domestic  fection  or  sedition.  But  it 
is  scarcely  possible,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
the  militia  should  ever  be  called  to  march  great  distan- 
ces, since  it  would  be  at  once  the  most  expensive  and 
the  most  inconvenient  force,  which  the  government  could 
employ  for  distant  expeditions.  The  regulation  of  the 
whole  subject  is  always  to  be  in  the  power  of  congress ; 
and  it  may  from  time  tb  time  be  moulded  so,  as  to 
escape  from  all  dangerous  abuses. 

^  588.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  to  provide 
*  for  organizing,  arming,  and  discipfining  the  militia,  and 
"  lor  govemmg  such  part  of  them,  as  may  be  employed 
**iii  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  reserving  to  the 
"  states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
**and  the  authority  of  tndning  the  militia  according  to 
"  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress." 

^  689.  This  power  has  a  natural  connexion  with  the 
preceding,  and,  if  not  indispensable  to  its  exercise,  fur- 
nishes the  only  adequate  means  of  giving  it  prompti- 
tade  and  efficiency  in  its  operations.     It  requires  no 
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skill  in  the  science  of  war  to  discern,  that  aDiformity  in 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia  wilt  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  whenever  they 
are  called  into  acdve  service.  It  wilt  enable  them  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  &e\d  with  mutual 
intelligence  and  concert,  an  advantage  of  peculiar  mo- 
ment in  the  operations  of  an  army  ;  and  it  will  enable 
them  to  acquire,  in  a  much  shorter  period,  that  degree 
of  proficiency  in  military  funcdons,  which  is  essential  to 
their  usefulness..  Such  an  uniformity,  it  is  evident,  can 
be  attained  only  through  tt^e  sunerintending  power  of 
~  the  national  government.    \\  'j  Vj"  \ 

§  590.  Several  questions  of  great  practical  import- 
ance have  arisen  under  the  clauses  of  the  constitu- 
tion respecting  the  miliUa,  which  deserve  mention 
in  this  place.  It  is  observable,  that  power  is  given 
to  congress  "to  protndeior  calling  forth  the  milida 
"to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
**  tions,  and  repel  invasions."  Accordingly,  congress 
in  1795,  in  piu^uance  of  this  authority,  and  to  give  it  a 
practical  operation,  provided  by  law,  "  that  whenever 
the  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  invasion  from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian 
tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  to  call  forth 
such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  or  states  most 
convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  acdon, 
as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  repel  such  invasion,  and 
to  issue  his  order  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or 
officers  of  the  mihtia,  as  he  shall  think  proper."  Like 
provisions  are  made  for  the  other  cases  stated  in  the 
consdtution.  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  has  not 
been  questioned,  although  it  provides  for  calling  forth 
the  miiitia,  not  only  in  cases  of  invasion,  but  of  imminent 
danger  of  invasbn ;  ior  the  power  to  repel  iuvaaons 
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must  include  the  power  to  provide  against  any  attempt 
and  danger  of  invasion,  as  the  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  effectuate  the  object.  One  of  the  best  means 
to  repel  invasion  is,  to  provide  the  requisite  force  for 
action,  before  the  invader  has  reached  the  territory  of 
the  nation.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  (as  will  be  presently  seen)  by  the  consti- 
tution the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,  is  the  proper  func- 
tionary, to  whom  this  high  and  delicate  trust  ought  to 
be  confided.  A  free  people  will  naturally  be  jealpus  of 
the  exercise  of  military  power;  and  that  of  calling  forth 
the  militia  is  certainly  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
It  is,  however,  a  power  limited  in  its  nature  (o  certain 
exigencies ;  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  executed,  it 
carries  with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility. .  Who  is 
so  fit  to  exercise  the  power,  and  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility, as  the  president? 

^591.  But  a  most  material  question  arises :  By 
whom  is  the  exigency  to  be  decided?  h  the  president 
the  sole  and  exclusive  judge,  whether  the  exigency  has 
ariji^n  1  Or  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  an  open  question, 
which  every  officer,  to  whom  the  orders  of  the  presi- 
dent are  addressed,  may  decide  for  himself,  and  equal- 
ly open  to  be  contested,  by  every  militia-man,  who 
shall  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  president  ? 

^  592.  At  a  very  recent  period,  the  question  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  for  a 
judicial  decision;  and  it  was  then  unanimously  deter- 
mined, that  the  authority  to  decide,  whether  the  exi- 
gency has  arisen,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  president; 
and  that  his  decision  is  conclusive  upon  all  other  per- 
scms.     The  court  s^d,  that  this  construction  necessa- 
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tily  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  power  itself,  and 
from  the  manifest  objects  contemplated  by  the  act  of 
congress.  The  power  itself  is  to  be  exercised  upon 
sudden  emergencies,  upon  great  occasions  of  state,  and 
under  circumstances,  wliich  may  be  vital  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union.  A  prompt  and  unhesitatmg  obe- 
dience to  orders  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  the  object  The  service  is  a  military  ser- 
vice, and  the  command  of  a  miltary  nature ;  and  in 
such  cases,  ev^ry  delay  and  every  obstacle  to  an  effi- 
cient and  immediate  compliance  would  necessarily  tend 
to  jeopard  the  public  mterests.  While  subordinate  offi- 
cers or  soldiers  are  pausing  to  consider,  whether  they 
ought  to  obey,  or  are  scrupulously  weighing  the  iacts, 
upon  which  the  commander-in-chief  exerdses  the  right 
to  demand  their  services,  the  hostile  enterprize  may  be 
accomplished,  without  the  means  of  resistance.  If  the 
power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  commanding  its 
services  in  times  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  are,  as  it 
has  been  emphatically  said,  they  are,  natural  incidents 
to  the  duties  of  superintending  the  common  defence, 
and  of  watching  over  the  internal  peace  of  the  confed- 
eracy, these  powers  must  be  so  construed,  as  to  the 
modes  of  their  exercise,  as  not  to  defeat  the  great  end 
in  view.  If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  contest  the 
orders  of  the  president,  upon  his  own  doubts,  as  to  the 
exigency  having  arisen,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of 
every  -inferior  officer  and  soldier.  And  any  act  done 
by  any  person  in  furtherance  of  such  orders  would 
i-ubject  him  to  responsibility  in  a  civil  suit,  in  which  his 
defence  must  finally  rest  upon  his  ability  to  establish 
the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  Besides ;  in  many  in- 
stances the  evidence,  upon  which  the  president  might 
decide,  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  invasion, 
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might  be  of  a  nature  not  constituting  strict  technical 
proof;  or  the  disclosure  of  the  evidence  might  reveal 
important  state  secrets,  which  the  public  interest,  and 
even  safety,  might  imperiously  demand  to  be  kept  in 
concealment. 

^  593.  The  power  to  govern  the  militia,  when  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,  is  denied  by  no  one 
to  be  an  exclusive  one.  Indeed,  from  its  very  nature, 
it  must  be  so  construed ;  for  the  notion  of  distinct  and 
independent  orders  fix>m  authorities  wholly  unconnect- 
ed, would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  unity  of 
command  and  action,  on  which  the  success  of  all  mili- 
tary operations  must  essentially  depend.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution,  which  prohibits  a  state  from 
calling  forth  its  own  militia,  not  detached  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Ujiion,  to  aid  the  United  Slates  in  executing 
Che  laws,  in  suppressing  insurrections,  and  in  repelling 
invasions.  Such  a  concurrent  exercise  of  power  in  no 
degree  interferes  with,  or  obstructs  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Union.  Congress  may,  by  suitable  laws, 
provide  for  the  calling  forth  of  the  mUltia,  and  annex 
suitable  penalties  to  disobedience  of  their  orders,  and 
direct  the  manner,  in  which  the  delinquents  may  be 
tried.  But  the  authority  to  call  forth,  and  the  authority 
exclusively  to  govern,  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature. 
The  question,  when  the  authority  of  congress  over  the 
militia  becomes  exclusive,  must  essentially  depend  upon 
the  fact,  when  they  are  to  be  deemed  in  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  calling  forth  the  militia,  and  their  being  in 
actual  service.  These  are  not  contemporaneous  acts, 
nor  necessarily  identical  in  their  constitutional  bearings. 
The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service ;  and  not,  when  they  are  mere- 
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]y  ordered  into  service.  They  are  subjected  to 
martial  law  only,  when  in  actual  service,  and  not 
merely  when  called  forth,  before  they  have  obeyed  the 
call 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

POWER  OVER  SCAT  Or  GOVERNMENT  AND  OTHER 
CEDED  PLACES. 

^  594.  The  next  powei*  of  congress  U,  **  to  exercise 
"  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such 
"  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by 
"  cession  of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  con- 
"  gress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
"United  States ;  and  to  exercise  Uke  authority  over  all 
"  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
"  the  state,  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erectirai 
"of  FORTS,  MAGAZINES,  ARSENALS,  and  Other  needflil 
"  buildings." 

§  695.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  and 
exclusive  power,  on  the  part  of  the  congress,  at  the  seat 
of  government,  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it  It  is  a 
power  exercised  by  every  legislature  of  the  Union,  and 
one  might  say  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  its  general  su- 
premacy. Without  it,  not  only  the  pubhc  authorities 
might  be  insulted,  and  their  proceedings  be  interrupted 
with  impunity ;  but  the  public  archives  might  be  in 
danger  of  violation,  and  destruction,  and  a  dependence 
of  the  members  of  the  national  government  on  the  state 
authorities  for  protection  in  the  discharge  of  tbeir  func- 
tions be  created,  which  would  bring  upon  the  national 
councils  the  imputation  of  being  subjected  to  undue  awe 
and  influence,  and  might,  in  times  of  high  excitement, 
expose  their  lives  to  jeopardy.  It  never  could  be  safe 
to  leave  In  possession  of  any  state  the  exclusive  power 
,  to  decide,  whether  the  ftmctionaries  oi  the  nationa  %ov- 
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ernment  should  have  the  moral  or  physical  power  to 
perform  their  duties.  It  might  subject  the  favoured  state 
to  the  most  unrelenting  jealousy  of  the  other  states,  and 
introduce  earnest  controversies  from  time  to  time  re- 
specting the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government. 

ij  596.  Nor  can  the  cession  be  justly  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  any  state ;  or  in  the  slightest  degree  impair 
its  ^rereignty.  The  ceded  district  is  of  a  very  narrow 
extent ;  and  it  rests  in  the  option  of  the  state,  whether 
h  shall  be  made  or  not.  There  can  he  little  doubt,  that 
the  inhabitants  coioposing  it  would  receive  with  thank- 
fulness such  a  blessing,  since  their  own  importance 
would  be  thereby  increased,  their  interests  be  subserv- 
ed, and  then*  rights  be  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  an  occurrence,  at  the  very  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  had  a  great  elTect  in  introducing  this 
provision  into  the  constitution.  At  the  period  alluded 
to,  the  congress,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  was  sur- 
rounded, and  insulted  by  a  small,  but  insolent  body  of 
mutineers  of  the  continental  army.  Congress  applied 
to  the  executive  authority  of  Pennsylvania  for  defence ; 
but,  under  the  ill-conceived  consdtuUon  of  the  state  at 
that  time,  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  council 
consistmg  of  thirteen  members ;  and  Uiey  possessed,  or 
exhibited  so  little  energy,  and  such  apparent  intimida- 
tion, that  congress  indignantly  removed  to  New-Jersey, 
whose  inhabitants  welcomed  them  with  promises  of 
defending  them.  Congress  remained  for  some  time  at- 
Princeton  without  being  again  insulted,  tiU,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  convenience,  they  adjourned  to  Annapolis. 
The  general  dissatisfection  with  the  proceedings  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  degrading  spectacle  of  a  fugitive 
congress,  were  sufficientiy   striking  to  produce  this 
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remedj.  Indeed,  if  such  a  lesson  could  have  been  lost 
upon  Uie  people,  it  would  have  been  as  humiliating  to 
their  intelligence,  as  it  would  have  been  offensive  to 
their  honour. 

§  697.  The  other  part  of  the  power,  giving  exclusive 
le^lation  over  places  ceded  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  &.c,  seems  still  more  necessary  for  the 
public  convenience  and  safety.  The  public  money  ex- 
pended on  such  places,  and  the  public  property  depos- 
ited in  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  military  duties,  which 
may  be  reqmred  there,  all  demand,  that  they  should  be 
exempted  trom  state  authority.  In  truth,  it  would  be 
wholly  improper,  that  places,  on  which  the  security  of 
the  entire  Union  may  depend,  should  be  subjected  to 
the  control  of  any  member  of  it.  The  power,  indeed, 
is  wholly  unexceptionable ;  since  it  can  only  be  exer- 
cised at  the  will  of  the  state  ;  and  it  is  therefore  placed 
beyond  all  reasonable  scruple. 

§598.  A  great  variety  of  cessions  have  been  made 
by  the  states  under  this  power.  And  generally  there 
has  been  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  serve  all  state 
process,  dvil  and  criminal,  upon  persons  found  therein. 
This  reservation  has  not  been  thought  at  all  inconsis- 
tent with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution ;  for  the  state 
process,  gwad  hoc,  becomes  the  process  of  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  general  power  of  exclusive  le^sla- 
tioQ  remains  with  congress.  Thus,  these  places  are  not 
capable  of  being  made  a  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  to  ex- 
empt them  from  acts  done  within,  and  cognizable  by, 
die  states,  to  which  the  territory  belonged ;  and  at  the 
same  time  congress  is  enabled  to  accomplish  the  great 
objects  of  the  power. 

^  699.  The  power  of  congress  to  exercise  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  these  ceded  places  is  conferred  on 
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that  body,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union ;  and  cannot 
be  exercised  in  any  other  character.  A  law  passed  in 
pursuance  of  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  bind- 
ing on  all  the  states,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  them. 
The  power  to  pass  such  a  law  carries  with  it  all  the  in- 
cidental powers  to  give  it  complete  and  effectual  exe- 
cution ;  and  such  a  law  may  be  extended  in  its  opera- 
tion incidentally  throughout  the  United  States,  if 
congress  think  it  necessary  so  to  do.  But  if  intended 
to  have  efficiency  beyond  the  district,  language  must  be 
used  in  the  act  expressive  of  such  an  intention;  other- 
wise it  will  be  deemed  purely  local 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  —  INCIDEWTAL. 

§  600.  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  to  make 
"  aU  laws,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
"  rying  into  execution  the  foregomg  powers,  and  all 
"other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  gov- 
"  emment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department, 
"  or  officer  thereof." 

§  601.  Few  powers  of  the  government  were  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  assailed  with 
more  severe  invective,  and  more  declamatory  intem- 
perance, than  this.  And  it  has  ever  since  been  made  a 
theme  of  constant  attack,  and  extravagant  jealousy.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  groundsj  upon  which  any  ob- 
jection can  be  maintained,  or  the  logic,  by  which  it  can  be 
reasoned  out.  The  clause  is  only  declaratory  ofa  truth, 
which  would  have  resulted  by  necessary  and  unavoidable 
implication  from  the  very  act  of  establishing  the  national 
government,  and  investing  it  with  certain  powers.  What 
is  a  power,  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of  doing  a  thing  T 
What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  power  of  em- 
ploying the  means  necessary  to  its  execution  1  What 
is  a  legislative  power,  but  a  power  of  making  laws  7 
What  are  the  means  to  execute  a  legislative  power,  but 
laws'!  What  is  the  power  for  instance,  rf  laying' 
and  collecting  taxes,  but  a  legislative  power,  or  a 
power  to  make  laws  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  ?  What 
are  the  proper  means  of  executing  such  a  power,  but 
necessary  and  proper  laws  ?  In  truth,  the  constitution- 
al operation  of  the  government  would  be  precisely  the 
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same,  if  the^dause  were  obliterated,  as  if  it  were  re- 
peated in  every  article.  It  would  otherwise  result,  that 
the  power  could  never  be  exercised  ;  that  is,  the  end 
would  be  required,  and  yet  no  means  allowed.  This 
would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  would  be  to  create 
powers,  and  compel  them  to  remain  forever  in  a  torpid, 
dormant,  and  paralytic  state.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
denied,  that  the  powers,  pven  by  the  constitution,  imply , 
the  ordinary  means  of  execution ;  for  without  the  sub- 
stance of  the  power  the  constitution  would  be  a  dead 
letter. 

^  602.  If,  then,  the  clause  imports  no  more,  than 
would  result  from  necessary  implication,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, why  it  was  inserted  at  all.  The  true  answer  i^ 
that  such  a  clause  was  peculiarly  useful,  in  order  to. . 
avoid  any  doubt,  which  ingenuity  or  jealousy  might 
Kuse  upon  the  subject.  Much  plausible  reasoning 
might  be  employed  by  those,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Union,  and  in  favour  of  state  power,  to  prejudice  the 
people  on  such  a  subject,  and  to  embarrass  the  govern-;  , 
ment  in  all  its  reasonable  operations.  Besides;  as 
the  confederation  contained  a  positive  clause,  restrain- 
mg  the  authority  of  congress  to  powers  expressly 
granted,  there  was  a  fitness  in  declaring,  that  that  rule  , 
of  interpretation  should  no  longer  prevail.  The  very 
zeal,  indeed,  with  which  the  present  clause  has  been 
always  assailed,  is  the  highest  proof  of  its  importance 
and  propriety.  It  has  narrowed  down  the  grounds  of 
hostility  to  the  mere  interpretation  of  the  terms. 

§  603.  The  plain  import  of  the  clause  is,  that  con- 
gress shall  have  all  the  incidental  and  instrumental 
powers,  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution 
all  the  express  powers.  It  neither  enlarges  any  power 
specifically  granted ;    nor  is  it  a  grant  of  any  new 
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power  to  congress.  But  it  ia  merdy  a  declaratioQ  for 
the  removal  of  all  uncert^ty,  that  the  meaos  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  those,  otherwise  granted,  are  included 
in  the  grant  Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  a  particular  power,  the 
6rst  question  is,  whether  the  power  be  es^essed  in  the 
constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  If  it 
be  not  expressed,  the  next  inquiry  must  be,  whether  it  is 
properly  an  incident  to  an  express  power,  and  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  its  execution.  If  it  be,  then  it 
may  be  exercised  by  congress.  If  not,  congress  can- 
not exercise  it. 

^  604.  But  still  a  ground  of  controversy  remains 
open,  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 
the  clause ;  and  it  has  been  contested  with  no  small 
share  of  earnestness  and  vigour.  What,  then,  is  the 
true  constitutional  sense  of  the  words  "  necessary 
and  proper "  in  this  clause  ?  It  has  been  insisted  by 
the  advocates  of  a  rigid  interpretation,  that  the  word 
"  necessary  "  is  here  used  in  its  close  and  most  mtense 
meaning;  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  absoMeiy  and 
mdiapensably  necessary.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
constitution  allows  only  the  means,  which  are  neces- 
sartf ;  not  those,  which  are  merely  concement  for  effect- 
ing the  enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of 
construction  be  given  to  this  phrase,  as  to  include  any 
non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go  far  to  include  every 
one ; .  for  there  is  no  one,  which  ingenuity  might  not 
torture  mto  a  convenience  in  some  way  eg-  other  to 
•ome  one  of  so  long  a  list  (^  enumerated  powers.  It 
would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  powers,  and  reduce 
the  whole  to  one  phrase.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  con- 
stitution has  restrained  congress  to  the  necessary  means; 
that  is  to  say,  to  those  means,  ioUhotU  tohich  the  grcmt  of 
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the  power  uxnUd  be  nugatory.  A  little  difference  in  the 
degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity, 
v/Hch  the  constitution  refers  to. 

^  605.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  is 
to  exchide  all  choice  of  means ;  or,  at  most,  to  leave  to 
congress  in  each  case  those  only,  which  are  most  direct 
9nd  simple.  H,  indeed^  such  implied  powers,  and  such 
only,  as  can  be  shown  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  clauscj  there  will  be  no  end  to 
difficulties,  and  the  express  powers  must  practically  be- 
come a  mere  nulUty.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  upon  any  of  its  powers,  will 
rarely  admit  d*  a  rigid  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
(in  this  strict  sense)  of  any  particular  means.  In  most 
cases,  various  systems  or  means  may  be  resorted  to, 
to  attain  the  same  end ;  and  yet,  with  respect  to  each, 
it  may  be  argued,  that  it  is  not  constitutional,  because 
it  is  not  indispensable ;  and  the  end  may  be  obtained 
by  other  means.  The  consequence  of  such  reasonmg 
'  would  be,  that,  as  no  means  could  be  shown  to  be  con- 
stitutional, none  could  be  adopted.  For  instance,  con- 
gress possess  the  power  to  make  war,  and  to  rdse  ar- 
mies, and  incidentally  to  erect  fortiiications,  and  purchase 
cannon  and  ammunition  and  other  munitions  of  war. 
But  war  may  be  carried  on  without  fortifications,  can- 
non, and  ammunition.  No  particular  kind  of  arms  can 
be  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  because  various 
sorts  of  arms  of  different  convenience,  power,  and  utili- 
ty are,  or  may  be  resorted  to  by  different  nations. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  power?  Congress  has 
power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt ;  yet  no  particular  method  is  ' 
indispensable  to  these  ends.  They  may  be  attained  by 
various  means.     Congress  has  power  to  provide  a  navy ; 
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but  no  particular  size,  or  form,  or  equipment  <^  ships 
is  indispensable.  The  means  of  providing  a  naval  es- 
tablishment are  very  various ;  and  the  sfiplications  of 
them  admit  of  infinite  shades  of  opinion,  as  to  their 
convenience,  utihty,  and  necessity.  What  then  is  to  be 
donel  Are  the  powers  to  remdn  donnantl  Would, 
it  not  be  absurd  to  say,  that  congress  did  not  possess 
the  choice  of  means  under  such  circumstances,  and 
were  not  empowered  to  select,  and  use  any  means, 
which  are  in  fact  condudve  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  by  the  constitutbn  T  Take  anoth- 
er example;  congress  has,  doubtless,  the  authority, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  conunerce,  to  erect  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  and  authorize 
the  employment  of  pilots.  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
that  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  in  a  strict  sense 
necessary ;  or  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
would  be  nugatory  without  establishments  of  ttus  na- 
ture. Id  truth,  no  particular  regulation  of  commerce 
can  ever  be  shown  to  be  exclusively  and  indispensably 
necessary  ;  and  thus  we  should  be  driven  to  admit,  that 
all  regulations  are  within  the  sc<^e  of  the  power,-  or 
that  none  are.  If  there  be  any  general  principle,  which 
is  inherent  in  the  very  definition  of  government,  and 
essential  to  every  step  of  the  progress  to  be  made  by 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  is,  that  every  power,  vested 
in  the  government,  is  in  its  nature  sovereign,  wd  in- 
>  eludes,  by  force  of  the  term,  a  right  to  employ  all  the 
means  requisite,  and  fairly  a^^licable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  end  of  such  power ;  unless  they  are  excepted  in 
the  constitution,  or  are  immoral,  or  are  contrary  to  the 
essential  objects  of  political  society.  ^^I  :  ,    j   V   , 

§  606.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  strt6t  con- 
struction above  alluded  to,  that  it  makes  the  constitu- 
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donal  authority  depend  upon  casual  and  teiiip(»aiy  cir- 
cumstaaces,  which  may  produce  a  necessi^  to-day,  and 
chaoge  it  to-morrow.  This  alone  shows  the  &llacy  of 
the  reasoning.  The  expediency  of  exercising  a  partic- 
ular power  at  a  particular  tiaie  must,  indeed,  depend  on 
circumstances ;  but  the  constitudcnial  right  of  exercising 
it  must  be  uniform  aaid  mvariable ;  the  same  to-day,  as 
to-moiTow. 

^  607.  Neither  can  the  degree,  in  which  a  measure 
is  necessary,  ever  be  a  test  of  the  legal  right  to  adt^t 
it  That  must  be  a  matter  of  opimon,  (upon  which 
.  different  men,  and  different  bodies  may  form  opposite 
judgments,)  and  can  only  be  a  test  of  expediency. 
The  relation  between  the  measure  and  the  end,  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  means  employed  towards  the 
execution  of  a  power,  and  the  object  of  that  power, 
must  be  the  criterion  of  constitutionality  ;  and  not  the 
greater  or  less  necessity  or  expediency.  If  the 
le^lature  possess  a  right  of  choice  as  to  the  means, 
who  can  limit  that  chtHce  1  Who  is  appcunted  an  um- 
pire, or  arbiter  in  cases,  where  a  discreUon  is  confided 
to  a  government  1  The  very  idea  of  such  a  controlling 
authority  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  is  a  virtual  de- 
nial of  the  supremacy  of  the  government  m  regard  to 
its  powers.  It  repeals  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
government,  proclaimed  in  the  constitution. 

§  608.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  neither  the  gram- 
matical, nor  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  "necessary," 
requires  aay  such  construction.  According  to  both, 
**  necessary  "  often  means  no  more  than  needfuiy  reqvi- 
sUe,  incidental,  ut^ul,  or  conducive  to.  It  is  a  common 
mode  of  expression  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
government,  or  a  person,  to  do  this  or  that  thing,  when 
nothing  more  is  intended  or  understood,  than  that  the 
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interest  of  the  goTemment  or  person  requires,  or  will 
be  promoted  by,  the  doing  of  lius  or  that  thing.  Every 
one's  mind  will  at  once  surest  to  him  many  illaatra- 
tioQS  of  the  use  of  the'  word  in  this  sense.  To  em- 
ploy the  means,  necessary  to  an  end,  b  generally  un- 
derstood, as  employing  any  means  calculated  to  produce 
the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  means 
alone,  without  which  the  end  would  be  entirely  unat- 
tainable. 

^  609.  Such  is  the  character  of  human  language, 
that  no  word  conveys  to  the  mind,  in  all  situations,  one 
single  definite  idea ;  and  nothing  is  more  common,  than 
to  use  words  in  a  figuradve  sense.  Almost  all  compo- 
sitions contfun  words,  which,  taken  in  their  rigorous 
sense,  wonid  convey  a  meaning,  different  fi^m  that, 
which  is  obriously  intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  in- 
terpretation, that  many  words,  which  import  something 
excessive,  should  be  understood  in  a  more  mitigated 
sense ;  in  a  sense,  which  common  usage  justifies.  The 
word  "  necessary  "  is  of  this  description.  It  has  not  a 
a  fixed  character  peculiar  to  itself.  It  admits  of  all  de- 
grees of  comparison ;  and  is  often  connected  with  other 
words,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression,  which 
the  mind  recieives  of  the  ui^ency  it  imports.  A  thing 
may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indis- 
pensably necessary.  It  may  be  little  necessary,  Uss 
necessary,  or  least  necessary.  To  no  mmd  would  the 
san>e  idea  be  conveyed  by  any  two  of  these  several 
phrases.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  this  very 
use  of  the  word.  It  contams  a  prohibition  upon  any 
starte  to  **lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  &.c.  except  what 
"  may  be  ahsokitehf  necessary  for  execotmg  its  inspec- 
"  tbn  kws."    No  one  can  compare  this  clause  with  the 
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Other,  on  which  we  are  comroeoting,  without  being 
struck  with  the  conviction,  that  the  word " absolutely" 
here  prefixed  to  "  necessary,"  is  intended  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  sense,  in  which,  standing  alone,  it  is 
used  in  the  other. 

^610.  That  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be 
abandoned,  in  regard  to  certain  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  It  is  universally 
conceded,  that  the  power  of  punishment  appertains  to 
sovereignty,  and  may  be  exercised,  whenever  the  sove- 
reign has  a  right  to  act,  as  incidental  to  his  constitution- 
al powers.  It  js  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution 
all  sovereign  powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  in- 
dispensably necessary.  If,  then,  the  restrictive  inter- 
pretation must  be  abandoned,  in  order  to  justify  the. 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  to  punish;  whence 
is  the  rule  derived,  which  would  reinstate  it,  when  the 
government  would  carry  its  powers  into  operation,  by 
means  not  vindictive  in  their  nature  1  If  the  word, 
**  necessaty  "  means  needjvl,  requisite,  essential,  condu- 
cive to,  to  let  in  the  power  of  punishment,  why  is  it  not 
equally  comprehensive,  when  applied  to  other  means 
used  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the 
government  ? 

^  611.  The  restrictive  interpretation  is  also  con- 
trary to  a  soiind  maxim  of  construction,  generally 
admitted,  namely,  that  the  powers  contained  iii  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  especially  those,  which  con- 
cern the  general  administration  of  the  afl^rs  of  the 
country,  such  as  its  finances,  its  trade,  and  its  defence, 
ought  to  be  liberally  expounded  in  advancement  of  the 
public  good.  This  rule  does  not  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular form  of  a  government,  or  on  the  particular  de- 
marcations of  the  boundaries  of  its  powers ;  but  on  the 
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nature  and  objects  of  government  itself.  The  means, 
hy  which  national  exigencies  are  provided  for,  national 
inconveniences  obviated,  and  national  prosperity  pro- 
n^oted,  are  of  sucti  infinite  variety,  extent,  and  com- 
plexity, that  there  must  of  necessity, be  great  ladtude 
of  discretion  in  the  selection,  and  application  of  those 
means.  Hence,  consequently,  result  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  exercising  the  authorities,  entrusted  to  a 
government,  upon  principles  of  a  lit)eral  construction. 
^  612.  It  is  DO  valid  objection  to  this  doctrine  to 
say,  that  it  is  calculated  to  extend  the  powers  of  the 
government  throughout  the  entire  sphere  of  state  leg- 
islation. The  same  thing  may  be  said,  and  has .  been 
said,  in  regard  to  every  exercise  of  power  by  implica- 
tion and  construction.  There  is  always  some  chance 
of  error,  or  abuse  of  every  power  ;  but  this  furnishes 
no  ground  of  objection  against  the  power ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  reason  for  an  adherence  to  the  most  rigid 
construction  of  its  terms,  which  would  at  once  arrest 
the  whole  movements  of  the  government.  The  rem- 
edy for  any  abuse,  or  misconstruction  of  the  power, 
is  the  same,  as  in  similar  abuses  and  misconstructions 
of  the  state  governments.  It  is  by  an  appeal  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  government ;  and  finally  to 
'  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  elective  franchises. 
^  613.  There  are  yet  other  grounds  against  the  re- 
strictive interpretation  derived  from  the  language,  and 
the  character  of  the  provision.  The  language  is,  that 
congress  shall  have  power  "  to  make  all  laws,  which 
«  shall  be  neces$ary  and  pr(^per.^^  U  the  word  "  ne- 
cessary "  were  used  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense 
cmtended  for,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  departure 
from  the  usual  course  of  the  human  mind,  as  exhibited 
in  solemn  instruments,  to  add  another  word  "  proper ;" 
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the  only  passible  effect  of  wfaiok  is  to  cpaJify  that  strict 
and  rigorous  meaning,  and  to  present  clearly  the  idea 
of  a  choice  of  means  in  the  coune  of  legislatioo.  If 
no  means  can  be  resorted  to,  but  such  as  are  indispeD" 
sably  necessary,  there  can  be  neither  sense,  nor  utility 
m  adding  the  other  word ;  for  th|  necessity  shuts  out 
from  view  all  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the 
means,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  former.  But 
if  the  intention  was  to  use  die  word  "  necessary  "  in 
its  more  liberal  sense,  then  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness- 
in  the  other  word.  It  has  a  sense  at  ewie  admonitory, 
and  directory.  It  requires,  that  the  means  sfaedid  be, 
bonh  fide,  appropriate  to  the  end. 

^  614.  The  character  of  the  clause  eqnally  farbUs 
any  presumption  of  an  intention  to  uae  the  restrjctire , 
interpretation.  In  the  first  place  the  daiise  is  placed 
among  the  powers  of  congress,  and  not  among  the 
limitations  upcm  those  powers.  In  the  next  place,  its 
terms  purport  to  enlace,  and  not  to  diminish,  the 
powers  vested  in  the  gorernmeat.  It  purports,  on  its 
lace,  to  be  an  additional  power,  not  a  restriction  on 
those  already  panted.  If  it  does  not,  in  6u:t,  (as 
seems  the  true  constroction,)  give  any  new  powere,  it 
affirms  the  right  to  use  all  necessary  and  proper  means ' 
to  carry  into  execution  the  other  powers  ;  and  thus  " 
makes  an  express  power,  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  an  implied  power.  In  either  aspect,  it  is  im- 
possible to  construe  it  to  be  a  restriction.  If  it  have 
any  effect,  it  is  to  remove  the  implicaticm  of  any  re- 
striction. If  a  restriction  had  been  intended,  it  is  km-  ' 
possible,  that  the  iramers  of  the  constitution  should 
have  concealed  it  under  phraseology,  which  purports 
to  enlarge,  or  at  least  give  the  most  ample  scxtpe  to 
the  otheg  powers..    There  was  every  motive  on  their  ' 
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part  to  give  poiat  and  clearoess  to  every  restriction  of 
national  power  ;  for  they  weH  koew,  that  the  national 
government  would  be  more  endangered  in  its  adoption 
by  its  supposed  strength,  than  by  its  weakness.  It  is 
inconceivable,  that  they  should  have  disguised  a  re- 
aCriction  upon  its  powers  under  the  form  of  a  grant  of 
power.  They  would  hare  sought  other  terms,  and 
hive  imposed  the  restraint  by  negatives.  And  what 
is  equaUy  strong,  no  one,  in  or  out  of  the  state  con- 
v^itioas^  at  the  time  when  the  eoostitution  was  put 
npou  ita  delivenoice  before  the  people,  ever  dreamed 
of,  or  snggested,  tbat  this  clause  contained  a  restriction 
of  power.  The  whole  Argument  on  each  side,  of  attack 
and  of  definee,  gave  it  the  positive  form  of  an  express 
power,  and  nttt  erf  an  express  restriction. 

1'^  615.  Uptm  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  exBrnioarioD  of  this  clause  is,  that,  if  it  does 
not  enlarge,  it  cannot  be  construed  to  restrain,  the 
powers  of  Dongress,  or  to  impair  the  right  of  the  teg- 
iduuie  to  excarcise  its  best  judgment  in  the  selection 
of,  measures  to  oarrynnto  execntion  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  nadooal  government.  The  motive  for 
its,  ins^tion  doubtless  was,  the  desire  to  remove  all 
posfiible  doubt  respecting  the  right  to  legislate  on  that 
vast  mass  of  incidental  powers,  which  must  bo  involved 
in  the  coostitotion,  if  that  instruiaent  be  not  a  splendid 
pageant,  or  a  delusive  phantom  of  sovereignty:  Let 
the  end  be  legitimate;  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  . 
the  CQiiHtitutioD  ;  and  all  means,  which  are  appropri- 
ate, which  are  plainly  adapted  to  the  end,  and  which 
are  not  prohibited,  but  are  consistent  with  the  letter 
and  sfHrit  of  the  instrument,  are  constitutimia). 

^  616.  It  may  be  well,  in  this  connexion,  to  men- 
tion another  SOTt  of  implied  power,  which  has  been 
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called  with  great  propriety  a  resalting  power,  atiaing 
from  the  aggregate  powers  of  the  national  government. 
.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  for  instance,  that,  if  the  United 
States  should  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  the  territories 
of  its  neighbours,  the  national  government  would  pos- 
sess sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  conquered  territory. 
This  would,  perhaps,  rather  be  a  result  from  the  whole 
mass  of  the  powers  of  the  national  government,  and 
from  the  nature  of  political  society,  than  a  consequence 
or  incident  of  the  powers  speci^ly  enumerated.  It 
may,  however,  be  deemed,  if  an  iacident  to.  any,  an 
incident  to  the  power  to  make  war.  Other  instances 
of  resulting  powers  will  easily  suggest  themselves. 
The  United  States  are  no  where  declared  in  the  con- 
stitution to  be  a  sovereignty  entitled  to  sue,  though 
jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  national  courts  over  contro- 
versies, *'  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party." 
It  is  a  natural  incident,  resulting  from  the  sovereignty 
and  character  of  the  national  government.  So  the 
United  States,  in  their  political  capacity,  have  A  right 
to  enter  into  a  contract,  (although  it  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  constitution ;)  for  it  is  an  incident 
to  their  general  right  of  sovereignty,  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  any  of  the  ends  of  the  governm^t,  and 
within  the  constitutional  range  of  its  powers.  So 
congress  possess  power  to  punish  offences  committed 
on  board  of  the  public  ships  of  war  of  the  government 
by  persons  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  Stales,  whether  they  are  in  port,  or  at  sea ; 
for  the  jurisdiction  on  board  of  public  ships  is  every 
where  deemed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  sovereign. 
^  617.  And  not  only  may  implied  powers,  but  im- 
plied exemptions  from  state  authority,  exist,  although 
not  expressly  provided  for  by  law.     The  collectors  of 
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the  reveaue,  the  carriers  of  the  mail,  the  mint  estab- 
lishment, and  all  those  institutions,  which  are  public 
in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point.  It  has  never 
been  doubted,  that  all,  who  are  employed  in  them, 
are  protected,  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  from 
stale  control ;  and  yet  this  protection  is  not  expressed 
ia  any  act  of  congress.  It  is  incidental  to,  and  is  im- 
plied in,  the  sereral  acts,  by  which  those  institutions 
are  created ;  and  is  preserved  to  them  by  the  judicial 
department,  as  a  part  of  its  functions.  A  contractor' 
for  supplying  a  military  post  with  provisions  cannot 
be  restrained  from  making  purchases  within  a  state, 
ot  from  transporting  proviaitms  to  the  place,  at  which 
troops  are  stationed.  He  cannot  be  taxed,  or  fined 
or  lawfully  obstructed,  in  so  doing.  These  incidents 
necessarily. flow  from  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  of 
the  Union,  within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action. 

^  618.  It  would  be  almost  impracticable,  if  it  were 
not  useless,  to  emimeratt:  the  various  instances,  in 
which  congress,  in  the  progress  of  the  government, 
have  made  use  of  incidental  and  implied  means  to  ex- 
ecute its  powers.  They  are  almost  infinitely  varied 
in  their  ramifications  and  details.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  to  take  notice  of  the  principal  measures, 
which  have  been  contested,  as  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  powers  of  congress,  and  which  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  operations  of  the  government,  and  in 
leading  party  divisions. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

INCIDENTAL    POWEHB NATIONAL    BANK. 

^  619.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
measures,  which  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional power,  was  the  act  chartering  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1791.  That  question  has  often  since 
been  discussed ;  and  though  the  meaauie  has  been 
repeatedly  sancdoned  by  congress,  by  the  executive, 
and  by  the  judiciary,  and  has  obtained  the  like  favour 
in  a  great  majority  of  the  states,  yet  it  is,  up  to  this 
very  hour,  still  debat£d  upon  constitutional  grounds, 
as  if  it  were  still  new,  and  untried.  It  is  impossible, 
at  this  time,  to  treat  it,  as  an  open  question,  unless 
the  constitution  is  for  ever  to  remain  an  unsettled  text, 
possessing  no  permanent  attributes,  and  incapable  of 
having  any  ascertained  sense ;  varying  wiUi  every 
change  of  doctrine,  and  of  party  ;  and  delivered  over 
to  interminable  doubts.  If  the  constitution  is  to  be 
only,  wbat  the  administration  of  the  day  may  vnsh  it 
to  be  ;  and  is  to  assume  any,  and  all  shapes,  which 
may  suit  the  opiuions  and  theories  of  public  men,  as 
they  successively  direct  the  public  councils,  it  will  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  ascertiun,  what  its  real  value  is. 
It  cannot  possess  either  certainty,  or  uniformity,  or 
safety.  It  will  be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing 
to-morrow,  and  again  another  thing  on  each  succeed* 
ing  day.  Tbe  past  will  furnish  no  guide,  and  the 
future  no  security.  It  will  be  the  reverse  of  a  law  ; 
and  entail  upon  the  couDtry  tbe  curse  of  that  miserable 
servitude,  so  much  abhorred  and  denounced,  where  all 
is  vague  and  uncertain  in  the  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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^  620.  The  reasoning,  upon  which  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  national  bank,  ia  denied,  has  been  already  in 
some  degree  stated  in  the  preceding  remarks.  It  turns 
upon  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  clause,  giving  the 
auxiliary  powers,  oecessary  and  proper  to  execute  the 
other  enumerated  powers.  It  is  to  the  fcJIowing 
efiect.  The  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  In  the  next 
l^ace,  all  the  enumerated  powers  can  be  carried  into 
execution  without  a  bank.  A  bank,  therefore,  is  not 
Ktceaaary,  and  consequently  not  authorized  by  this 
clause  of  the  constitution.  It  is  urged,  that  a  bank 
will  give  great  facility,  or  convenience  to  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes.  If  this  were  true,  yet  the  constitution 
allows  only  the  means,  which  are  necessary.,  and  not 
merely  those,  which  are  comeenient,  for  effecting  the 
enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  coustroctioB 
were  allowed,  as  to  consider  conreuience,  as  justifying 
the  use  of  such  means,  it  would  svrallow  up  all  the 
enumerated  powers.  Therefore,  the  constitution  re- 
strains congress  to  those  means,  without  which  the 
power  would  be  nugatory. 

^  621.  Noi  can  the  convenience  be  satisfactorily 
established.  Bank-bills  may  be  a  more  convenient 
vehicle,  than  treasury  orders,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
department.  But  a  little  difference  in  the  degree  of 
convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  contem- 
plated by  the  constitution.  Besides ;  the  local  and 
state  banks  now  in  existence  are  competent,  and 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  all  the  agency  required 
for  those  very  purposes  by  the  government.  And  if 
they  are  able  and  willing,  this  establishes  clearly,  that 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  establishing  a  national 
bank.     If  there  shall  ever  be  a  superior  conveniency 
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IB  a  natioDal  bank,  it  does  not  follow,  that  there  exists 
a  power  to  establish  it,  or  that  the  business  .  of  the 
country  cannot  go  on  very  well  without  it.  Can  it 
be  thought,  that  the  constitution  intended,  that  for  a 
shade  or  two  of  coovenieuce,  more  or  less,  congress 
should  be  authorized  to  t»eak  down  the  moat  ancient 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  states,  such  as  those 
against  mortmain,  the  laws  of  alienage,  the  rules  of 
descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of  escheat 
and  forfeiture,  and  the  laws  of  monopoly  ?  Nothing 
but  a  necessity,  invincible  hy  any  other  means,  can 
justify  such  a  prostration ,  of  laws,  which  constitute 
the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  juri^rudence.  .  If 
congress  have  the  power  to  create  one  corporation* 
they  may  create  all  sorts ;  for  the  power  is  no  where 
limited ;  and  they  may  even  establish  mooaopolies^ 
Ifideed  this  very  charter  is  a  monopoly. 

^  622.  The  reasoning,  b]y  which  the  constituti(Hi- 
ality  of  the  national  bank  has  been  sustained,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  summary.  The  powers  con- 
fided to  the  national  gorernment  are  unquestionably, 
so  far  as  they  exist,  sovereign  and  supreme.  It  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  power  of  creaC' 
ing  a  corporation  is  one  belonging  to  sovereignty' 
But  so  are  all  other  legislative  powers ;  for  the  origi-* 
inal  power  of  giving  the  law  on  any  subject  whatever 
is  a  sovereign  power.  If  the  nationsJ  government 
cannot  create  a  corporation,  because  it  is  an  exercise 
of  sovereign  power,  neither  can  it,  for  the  same  reason, 
exercise  any  other  legislative  power.  This  considera- 
tion alone  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  abstract  inquiry, 
whether  the  national  government  has  power  to  erect 
a  corporation,  that  is,  to  give  a  legal  or  artificial  ca- 
pacity to  one  pr  mive  persons,  distinct  from  the  nat- 
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ural  capacity.  For,  if  ii  be  an  incideot  to  sovereign- 
tj,  and  it  is  not  prohibited,  it  must  belong  b}  the  na- 
tional gorerament  in  relation  to  the  objects  entrusted 
to  it  The  troe  diflfereace  is  this ;  where  the  authority 
of  a  government  is  genetal,  it  can  create  corporations 
in  all  cases ;  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  branches 
of  legislation,  it  can  create  corporations  only  as  to 
those  cases.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  implied  powers 
may  be  delegated,- as  well  as  express.  It  follows, 
that  a  power  to  erect  corporations  may  as  well  be 
implied,  as  any  other  thing,  if  it  be  an  instrument  or 
means  of  carrying  into  execution  any  specified  power. 
The  only  question  in  any  case  must  be,  whether  it  be 
such  ftn.instrument  or  means,  and  have  a  natural  re- 
lation to  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  of  govern- 
ment. Tbns,  congress  may  not  erect  a  corporation 
for  superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, because  they  have  no  authority  to  regulate  the 
police  of  that  city.  But  if  they  possessed  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  police  of  that  city,  they  might, 
unquestionably,  create  a  corporation  for  that  purpose ; 
because  it  is  incident  to  the  sovereign  legislative 
power  to  regulate  a  thing,  to  employ  all  the  means, 
which  relate  to  its  regulation,  to  the  best  and  greatest 
advantage.        ^   -[i^llO 

^  62S.  A  Strang^  fallacy  has  crept  into  the  reason- 
ing on  this'  subject.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  a  cor- 
poration is  some  great,  iadependeot  thing  ;  and  that 
the  power  to  erect  it  is  a  great,  substantive,  indepen- 
dent power  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  a  corporation  is  but  a 
legal  capacity,  quality,  or  means,  to  an  end  ;  and  the 
power  to  erect  it  is,  or  may  be,  an  imfdied  and  inci- 
dental power.  A  corporation  is  nercr  the-  end,  for 
wfaioh  other  powers  are  exercised  ;  but  a  means,  by 
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wbicli  Other  objects  are  accomplished.  No  cootiibu- 
tions  are  made  to  charity  .for  the  sake  of  an  incorpor- 
ation ;  but  a  corporation  is  created  to  administer  the 
charity.  No  seminary  of  teaming  is  instituted  in 
order  to  be  incorporated ;  but  the  corporate  character 
is  conferred  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  education. 
No  city  was  ever  built  with  the  sole  object  of  being 
incorporated ;  but  it  is  incorporated,  as  affording  the 
best  means  of  being  well  governed.  So  a  mercantile 
oompauy  is  formed  with  a  certain  capital  for  carrying 
on  a  particular  branch  of  business.  Here,  the  business 
to  be  prosecuted  is  the  end.  The  association,  in  order 
to  form  the  requisite  capital,  i»  the  primary  means. 
If  an  incorporation  is  added  to  the  association^  it  only 
gives  it  a  new  quality,  an  artificial  capacity,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  prosecute  the  business  with  more  con- 
venience and  safety.  In. truth,  the  power  of  creating 
a  corpOTation  is  never  used  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  something  else.  So  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  say,  that  it  may  not  pass, 
as  an  incident  to  powers  expressly  given,  and  as  a 
mode  of  executing  them. 

^  624.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers we  do  not  find  that  of  establishing  a  bank,  or  creat- 
ing a  corporation.  But  we  do  find  there  the  great 
powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to  borrow  money ;  to 
regulate  commerce ;  to  declare  and  conduct  war ;  and 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies.  Now,  if  a 
bank  be  a  fit  means  to  execute  any  or  all  of  these 
powers,  it  is  just  as  much  implied,  as  any  other  means. 
If  it  be  "  necessary  and  proper "  for  any  of  them,  how 
is  it  possible  to  deny  the  wthority  to  create  it  for  sudi 
purposes .''  There  is  no  more  propriety  in  giving  this 
power  in  es^ess  terms,  than  in  giving  any  other  inci- 
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deotal  powers  or  means  in  express  terms.  If  it  bad 
been  intended  to  grant  this  power  generally,  and  to 
make  it  a  distinct  and  independent  power,  having  no 
relation  to,  but  reaching  beyond  the  other  enumerated 
powers,  there  would  then  hare  been  a  proiwiety  in 
giving  it  in  express  terms,  for  otherwise  it  would  not 
exist.  TTius,  it  was  proposed  in  the  conrentioD,  to 
give  a  genera}  power  "  to  grant  charters  of  incorpora- 
"  tion ;"  —  to  **  grant  charters  of  incorporation  in  cases, 
"  where  the  public  good  may  reqmre  them,  and  the 
^*  authority  of  a  single  state  may  be  incompetent  ,-"-^ 
and  *'  to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  for  canals,  &c." 
If  either  of  these  propositions  had  been  adopted,  there 
wmitd  have  been  an  obvious  propriety  in  girhig  the 
power  in  express  terms ;  because,  as  to  the  two  for- 
mer, the  power  was  general  and  unlimited,  and  reach- 
ing fat  beyond  any  of  the  other  enumerated  powers ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  far  more  extensive 
than  any  incident  to  the  other  enumerated  powers. 
But  the  rejection  of  these  propositions  does  not  prove, 
that  congress  in  no  case,  as  an  incident  to  the  enume- 
rated powers,  could  erect  a  corporation ;  but  only, 
that  they  should  not  have  a  substantive,  independent 
power  to  erect  corporations  beyond  those  powers. 

^  625.  Indeed,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  it  never 
could  have  been  contemplated  by  the  convenrton,  that 
congress  should,  in  no  case,  possess  the  power  to  erect 
a  corporation.  What  otherwise  would  become  of  the 
territorial  governments,  all  of  which  are  corporations, 
created  by  congress  ?  There  is  no  where  an  express 
power  given  to  congress  to  erect  them.  But  under 
the  confederation,  congress  did  provide  for  their  erec- 
tion, as  a  resulting  and  implied  right  of  sovereignty, 
by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  ;  and  congress, 
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under  tbe  constitution,  have  ever  siace,  without  ques-  , 
tion,  and  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  nation, 
from  time  to  time  created  territorial  govenunents. 
Yet  congress  derive  this  power  by  implication,  as 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  express 
power  to  regulate  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  convention,  two  propositions  were  made,  and 
referred  to  a.  committee  at  the  same  time  with  the 
propositions  already  stated  respecting  granting  of 
chvters,  "  to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of 
the  United  States,"  and  "  to  Institute  temporary  gov- 
ernments for  new  states  arising  therein."  Both  of  these 
propositions  shated  tbe  same  fate,  as  those  respecting 
charters  of  incorporation.  But  what  would  be  thought 
<^  the  ailment,  built  upon  this  foundation,  that  con- 
gress did  not  possess  'the  power  to  erect  territwial 
governments,  because  these  propositions  were  silently 
abandoned,  or  annulled  in  the  ctmvention. 

^  626.  This  is  not  tbe  only  case,  in  which  congress 
may  erect  corporati(»is.  Under  the  power  to  accept 
a  cession  of  territory  (or  the  seat  of  government,  and 
to  exercise  exclosive  legislation  therein,  no  one  can 
doubt,  that  congress  may  erect  corporations  therein ; 
not  only  publio,  but  private  corporations.  They  have 
constantly  exercised  the  power ;  and  it  has  never  yet 
been  breathed,  that  it  was  unconstitudoual.  Yet  it 
can  be  exercised  only  as  an  incident  to  the  power  of 
general  legislation.  And  if  so,  why  may  it  not  be 
exercised,  as  an  incident  to  any  specific  power  of  leg- 
islation, if  it  be  a  means  to  attain  the  objects  of  such 
power  ? 

^  627.  That  a  national  bank  is  an  appropriate  means 
to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  enumerated  powers  of 
^e  government,  and  that  this  can  be  best  done  by 
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erecting  it  into  a  corporation,  way  be  established  by 
the  most  satis&ctory  reasoning.  It  has  a  relation, 
more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes, 
to  that  of  borrowing  money,  to  that  of  regulating  trade 
between  the  states,  and  to  those  of  raising  and  main- 
taining fleets  and  armies. .  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  regulation 
of  cnrrency  between  the  states.  It  is  an  instrument, 
which  has  been  usually  applied  by  governments  in  the 
admiBistration  of  their  fiscal  and  financial  operauoas. 
And  in  the  present  times  it  can  hardly  require  argu- 
ment to  prove,  that  it  is  a  c<»iveni«it,  a  usefiil,  and 
an  essential  instrument  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the. 
government  of  the  United  States.  This  is  so  gen- 
erally admitted  by  Bound  and  intelligent  statesmen, 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  o(  time  to  endeavour  to 
establish  the  truth  by  an  elabwate  surrey  of  the  mode, 
in  which  it  touches  the  administration  of  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  powers  of  the  government. 

^  628.  In  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  bank,  if 
cwigress  could  constitutionally  create  it,  they  might 
confer  on  it  such  faculties  and  powers,  as  were  fit  to 
make  it  an  appropriate  means  for  fiscal  operations. 
They  had  a  right  to  adapt  it  in  the  best  ntanner  to  its 
end.  No  one  can  pretend,  that  its  having  the  faculty 
of  holding  a  capital ;  of  lending  and  d^ing  in  money; 
of  issning  bank  notes ;  of  receivii^  deposits ;  and  of 
appointing  saitaUe  officers  to  manage  its  affairs  ;  are 
not  highly  useful  and  expedient,  and  appropriate  to 
the  purposes  of  a  bank.  They  are  just  such,  as  are 
usually  granted  to  state  banks  ;  and  just  su(^,  as  give 
increased  fecilities  to  all  its  operations.  To  say, 
that  the  hank  might  have  gone  oa  without  this  or  that 
fiumlty,  is  BOtlnng.    Who,  but  congress,  shall  say,  how 
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few,  or  how  many  faculties  it  shall  hare,  if  all  are  stilt 
^propriate  to  it,  as  an  instrument  of  gorernment,  and 
may  make  it  more  convenient,  and  more  useful  in  its 
operations  ?  No  man  can  say,  that  a  single  faculty  in 
any  national  charter  is  useless,  or  irrelevant,  or  strictly 
improper,  that  is  conducive  to  its  end,  as  a  national 
instrument.  Deprive  a  bank  of  its  trade  and  business, 
and  its  vital  principles  are  destroyed.  Its  form  may 
remain,  but  its  substance  is  gone.  All  the  powers 
given  to  the  bank  aie  to  give  efficacy  to  its  functions 
of  trade  and  business. 

^  629.  As  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  same  ob- 
jects might  have  been  accomplished  through  the  state 
banks,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  trace  can  be  found 
in  the  constitution  of  any  intention  to  create  a  depend- 
ence OQ  the  states,  or  state  institutions,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  great  powers.  Its  own  means  are  adequate 
to  its  end ;  and  on  those  means  it  was  expected  to 
rely  for  their  accomplishment.  It  would  be  utterly 
absurd  to  make  the  powers  of  the  constitution  wholly 
dependent  on  state  institutions.  But,  if  state  banks 
might  be  employed,  as  congress  have  a  choice  of 
means,  they  have  a  right  to  choose  a  national  bank,  in 
preference  to  state  banks,  for  the  financial  operations 
of  the  government.  Proof,  that  they  might  use  one 
means,  is  no  proof,  that  they  cannot  constitutionally 
use  another  means. 

^  630.  After  all,  the  subject  has  been  settled  re- 
peatedly by  every  department  of  the  government,  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial.  The  states  have  ac- 
quiesced ;  and  a  minority  have  constantly  sustained 
the  power.  If  it  is  not  now  settled,  it  never  can  be. 
If  it  is  settled,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  re- 
argument,  whenever  any  perstm  may  choose  to  ques- 
tion it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

POWERS     OP    C0N0RE93  —  INTERKAL     IMPROVEMENTS. 

^  631.  Another  question,  which  has  for  a  long 
time  agitated  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  is,  as 
to  the  authority  of  congress  to  make  roads,  canals, 
and  other  internal  improvements. 

^  632.  So  far,  as  regards  the  right  to  appropriate 
money  to  internal  improvements  generally,  the  subject 
has  already  passed  under  review  in  considering  the 
power  to  lay  and  .collect  taxes.  The  doctrine  there 
contended  for,  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
borne  out  by  tbe  actual  practice  of  the  government, 
is,  that  congress  may  appropriate  money,  not  only  to 
clear  obstructions  to  navigable  rivers  ;  to  improve 
harbours;  to  build  breakwaters ;  to  assist  navigation; 
to  erect  forts,  light-houses,  and  piers ;  and  to  other 
purposes  allied  to  some  of  the  enumerated  powers ; 
but  may  also  appropriate  it  in  aid  of  canals,  roads, 
and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  existing 
under  state  authority.  The  only  limitations  upon  the 
power  are  those  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  objects  shall  be  for  the  common 
defence,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union.  The 
true  test  is,  whether  the  object  be  of  a  local  character, 
and  local  use  ;  or,  whether  it  be  of  general  benefit  to 
the  states.  If  it  be  porely  local,  congress  cannot 
constitutionally  appropriate  money  for  the  object. 
But,  if  the  benefit  be  general,  it  matters  not,  whether 
in  point  of  locality  it  be  in  one  state,  or  several ; 
whether  it  be  of  large,  or  of  small  extent.  Its  nature 
and  character  determine  the  right,  and  congress  may 
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appropriate  money  in  aid  of  it ;  for  it  is  then  io  a  just 
sense  for  the  general  welfare. 

^  633.  But  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  consti- 
tution is  not  confined  to  mere  appropriations  of  money ; 
but  authorizes  congress  directly  to  undertake,  aqd  carry 
on  a  system  of  intemat  improrements  for  the  general 
welfare,  wbererer  such  improvementB  fall  within  the 
scope  of  any  of  the  enumerated  powers.  Confess 
may  not,  indeedj  engage  in  such  undertakings  merely, 
because  they  are  intemat  improvements  for  the  general 
welfare,  unless  they  Ml  within  the  scope  of  the  ename- 
rated  powers.  The  distinction  between  this  power, 
and  the  power  of  appropriation  is,  that  in  the  latter) 
congress  may  appropriate  to  any  purpose,  which  is  ft» 
the  common  defence  or  general  wel^e ;  bat  in  the 
former,  they  can  engage  in  such  undertakings  onlyt 
as  are  means,  or  incidents  to  its  enumerated  powers. 
Congress  may,  tiierefore,  authorize  the  making  of  a 
canal,  as  incident  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
where  such  canal  may  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
state  and  state.  They  may  autiiorize  Kght-housesi 
piers,  buoys,  and  beacons  to  be  built  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  They  may  authorize  the  purchase  and 
building  of  custom-houses,  and  revenue  cutters,  and 
public  ware-houses,  as  incidents  to  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes.  They  may  purchase  places  for 
public  uses ;  and  erect  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards, 
navy-yards,  and  magazines,  as  incidents  to  the  power 
to  make'  war. 

^  634.  For  the  same  reason  congress  may  antfaoT' 
ize  the  laying  oat  and  making  of  a  military  road,  and 
acquire  a  light  over  the  soil  for  such  purposes ;  and  as 
incident  thereto  they  will  have  a  power  to  keep  the  road 
in  repair,  and  prevent  all  obstruotions  thereto.     Bat 
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in  these,  aad  the  like  cases,  the  geoeral  jurisdictim  of 
the  state  over  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
Uoited  States,  is  not  excluded.  As,  for  example,  in 
case  of  a  military  road  ;  although  a  state  caonot  pre- 
Teot  repairs  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  or  au- 
thorize any  obstructions  of  the  road,  its  genera)  juris- 
diction remains  untouched.  It  may  punish  all  crimes 
committed  on  the  road ;  and  it  retains  in  other  respects 
its  territorial  sovereignty  over  it.  The  right  of  soil 
may  still  remain  in  the  state,  or  in  individuals,  and  the 
right  to  the  easement  only  in  the  national  government. 
There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  a 
povfer,  excluding  altogetiier  state  jurisdiction,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  power,  which  leaves  the  state  jurisdiction 
generally  in  force,  and  yet  includes,  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government,  a  power  to  preserve,  what  it  has 
created. 

^  635.  In  all  these,  and  other  cases,  in  which  the 
power  of  congress  is  asserted,  it  is  so  upcm  the  general 
ground  of  its  being  an  incidental  power ;  and  the  course 
of  reasoning,  by  which  it  is  supported,  is  precisely  the 
same,  as  that  adopted  in  relation  to  other  cases  already 
considered.  It  is,  for  instance,  admitted,  that  congress 
cannot  authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  except  for 
some  purpose  of  commerce  among  the  states,  or  for 
some  other  purpose  belonging  to  the  Union ;  and  it 
cannot  make  a  military  road,  unless  it  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  purposes  of  war.  To  go  over  the 
reasoning  at  large  would,  therefore,  be  little  more, 
tlian  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  fully  ex- 
pounded. The  Journal  of  the  Convention  is  not  sup- 
posed to  furnish  any  additional  lights  on  the  subject, 
beyond  what  have  been  already  stated. 

§  636.  The  reustance  to  this  extended  reach  of 
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the  natioDal  powers  turns  also  upon  the  same  general 
reasoning,  bj  which  a  strict  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution has  been  constantly  maintidned.  It  is  said, 
that  such  a  power  is  not  among  those  enumerated  in 
the  constitution  ;  nor  is  it  implied,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
ecuting any  of  them.  The  power  to  regulate  cora- 
merce  cannot  include  a  power  to  construct  roads  and 
canals,' and  improve  the  narigation  of  water-coorses 
in  order  to  faciliate,  promote,  and  secure  such  com- 
merce, withont  a  latitude  of  construction  departing 
from  the  ordinary  import  of  the  terms,  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  of  the  constitution.  The  liberal 
interpretation  has  been  very  uniformly  asserted  by 
congress ;  the  strict  interpretation  has  not  uniformly, 
but  has  upon  several  important  occasions  been  insisted 
upon  by  the  executive.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy,  the  duty  of  fori»earance  seems  inculcated 
upon  the  commentator ;  and  the  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  upon  his  own  views  of  the  subject. 

^  637.  Another  question  has  been  made,  bow  &t 
congress  could  make  a  law  giving  to  the  United  States 
a  preference  and  priority  of  payment  of  theii  debts,  ita 
case  of  the  death,  or  insolvency,  or  bankruptcy  of  their 
debtors,  out  of  their  estates.  It  has  been  settled,  upon 
deliberate  ai^ument,  that  congress  possess  such  "a 
constitutional  power.  It  is  a  necessary  and  proper 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  other  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  government  is  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Union  ;  and  most  be  authorized  to  use  the  means, 
which  appear  to  itself  most  eligible  to  effect  that  object. 
It  may  purchase,  and  remit  bills  for  this  object ;  and 
it  may  take  all  those  precautions,  and  make  all  those 
regulations,  which  will  render  the  transmission  safe. 
It  may,  in  like  manner,  pass  all  laws  to  render  effectual 
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the  collection  of  its  debts.  It  is  no  objection  to  this 
right  of  jniority,  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  state  sovereignties  respecting  the  dignity  of 
debts,  and  will  defeat  the  measares,  which  they  have 
a  right  to  adopt  to  secure  themselves  against  delin- 
quencies  on  the-  part  of  their  own  revenue  or  other 
officers.  This  objection,  if  of  any  avail,  is  an  objection 
to  the  powers  given  by  the  constitution.  The  mischief 
suggested,  so  far  as  it  can  really  happen,  is  the  neces-' 
sary  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  all  subjects,  to  which  the  legislative 
power  of  congress  extends. 

^  638,  It  is  under  the  same  implied  authority,  that 
the  United  States  hare  any  right  even  to  sue  in  their 
own  courts  ;  for  an  express  power  is  no  where  given 
in  the  constitution,  though  it  is  clearly  implied  in  that 
partrespectingtbe  judicial  power.  And  congress  may 
not  only  authorize  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  any  artificial 
person,  (such  as  the  Postmaster-General,)  or  natural 
person,  for  their  benefit.  Indeed,  all  the  usual  inci- 
deots  appertaining  to  a  personal  sovereign,  in  relation 
to  contracts,  and  suing,  and  enforcing  rights,  so  far  as 
they  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, belong  to  the  United  States,  as  they  do  to 
other  sovereigns.  The  right  of  making  contracts  and 
instituting  suits  is  an  incident  to  the  general  right  of 
sovereignty ;  and  the  United  States,  being  a  body 
politic,  may,  within  the  sphere  of  the  constitutional 
powers  confided  to  it,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  proper  department,  to  which  those  powers  are 
confided,  enter  into  contracts  not  prohibited  by  law, 
and  appropriate  to  the  just  exercise  of  those  powers  ;  ■ 
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and  enforce  the  observance  of  them  by  suits  and  judi- 
cial process. 

^  639.  There  are  almost  innumerable  cases,  in 
which  the  auxiliary  and  implied  powers  belonging  to 
congress  have  been  put  into  operation.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  these  Commentaries  is,  rather  to  take  notice  of 
those,  which  have  been  the  sul^ect  of  animadversion, 
than  of  those,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  reproof,  or 
have  been  silently  approved. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. . 

POWERS    OF    CONGRESS  —  FCRCHABE    OF    FOREIGN 
TERBITORT  — >- EHBAROOBS. 

^  640.  But  the  most  remarkable  powers,  which 
have  'been  exercised  by  the  government,  as  auxiliary 
and  implied  powers,  and  which,  if  any,  go  to  the  ut> 
most  verge  of  liberal  construction,  are  the  laying  of  an 
unlimited  embargo  in  1807,  and  the  purchase;  of  Lou- 
isiana in  1803,  and  its  subsequent  admission  into  the 
Union,  as  a  state.  These  measures  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  supported,  and  carried,  by  the  known  and 
avowed  friends  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  they  were  justified  at  the  time,  and  can  be 
now  justified,  only  upon  the  doctrines  of  those,  who 
support  a  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution. 
The  subject  has  been  already  hinted  at ;  but  it  de- 
serves a  more  deliberate  review. 

^  641.  In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana:  — 
The  treaty  of  1803  contains  a  cession  of  the  whole  of 
"  that  vast  territory  by  France  to  the  United  States,  for 
a  sum  exceeding  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  There  is 
a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  ceded  territory  shall 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  admitted,  as  soon 
as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal 
constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

^  642,  It  is  obvious,  that  the  treaty  embraced  sev- 
eral very  important  questions,  each  of  them  upon  the 
grounds  of  a  strict  construction  full  of  difficulty  and 
delicacy.     In  the  first  place,  had  the  United  States  a 
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constitudonal  aDtbority  to  accept  the  cession  and  pay 
for  it  ?  Id  the  next  place,  if  thej  had,  was  the  stipu- 
lation for  the  admisaioo'  of  the  inhabitants  into  the 
Uoion,  as  a  state,  constitutional,  or  within  the  power 
of  congress  to  give  it  effect  ? 

^  643.  There  is  no  pretence,  that  the  purchase,  or 
cession  of  any  foreign  territory  is  within  any  of  the 
powers  ezpr^sly  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  It 
is  no  where  in  that  instrument  said,  that  cougress,  or 
any  other  department  of  the  national  goremment,  shall 
have  a  right  to  purchase,  or  accept  of  any  cessitm  of 
foreign  territory.  The  power  itself  (it  has  been  said) 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
framers  of  it.  It  is,  in  its  own  nature,  as  dangerous  to 
liberty,  as  susceptible  of  abuse  in  its  actual  application, 
and  as  likely  as  any,  which  could  be  imagined,  to  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If  congress  have  the 
power,  it  may  unite  any  foreign  territory  wbatsoerer 
to  our  own,  however  distant,  however  populous,  and 
however  powerful.  Under  the  form  of  a  cession,  we 
may  become  united  to  a  more  powerful  neighbour  or 
rival ;  and  be  involved  in  European,  fa  other  foreign 
interests,  and  contests,  to  an  interminable  exteut. 
And  if  there  may  be  a  stipulatioQ  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  states  into  the  Union,  the  whole  balance  of 
the  constitution  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  states 
sunk  into  utter  insignificance.  It  is  incredible,  that 
it  should  have  been  contemplated,  that  any  such  over- 
whelming authority  should  be  confided  to  the  national 
government  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  old 
states.  If  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  unforeseen,  and  the 
result  of  a  sovereignty,  intended  lo  be  limited,  and 
yet  not  sufficiently  guarded.  The  very  case  of  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
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doctrine.  It  admits,  by  coasequence,  into  the  Union 
an  immense  territory,  equal  to,  if  sot  greater,  than 
that  of  all  the  United  Sutes  under  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  the  natural  progress  of  events,  it  must,  within  a 
short  period,  change  the  whole  balance  of  power  in 
the  Union,  and  transfer  to  the  West  all  the  important 
attributes  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole.  If,  as  is 
well  known,  (»ie  of  the  strong  objections  urged  against 
the  constitution  was,  that  the  original  tenitory  of  the 
United  States  was  too  large  for  a  national  gorenuuent ; 
it  is  inconceirable,  that  it  could  have^  been  within  the 
intention  of  the  peoi^e,  that  any  additions  of  foreign 
territory  should  be  made,  which  should  thus  double 
every  danger  from  this  source.  The  treaty->making 
'  power  must  be  construed,  as  confined  to  objects  within 
the  scope  of  the  constitution.  And,  although  congress 
have  authority  to  admit  new  states  into  the  firm,  yet 
it  is  demonstrable,  that  this  clause  had  sole  reference 
to  the  territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  was  designed  for  the  admission  of  tlie  states,  which, 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  were  contemplated  to  be 
formed  within  its  old  boundaries.  In  regard  to  the 
!q)propriation  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  cession 
the  case  is  still  stronger.  If  no  appropriation  of  money 
can  be  made,  except  for  cases  within  the  enumerated 
powers,  (and  this  clearly  is  not  one,)  how  can  the 
enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions  be  justified  for  this 
object.''  If  it  be  said,  that  it  will  be  "for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  general  welfare  "  to  purchase  the 
territory,  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  strict  con- 
stmctitHi  of  the  constitution  ?  If  congress  can  appro- 
priate money  for  one  object,  because  it  is  deemed  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfore,  why  may 
they  not  appropriate  it  for  all  objects  of  the  same  sort  ? 
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If  the  temtory  can  be  purchased,  it  mast  be  governed ; 
and  a  territorial  goremnient  must  be  created.  But 
where  can  congress  find  authority  in .  the  constitution 
to  erect  a  territorial  gorernment,  since  it  4oe8  not 
.  possess  the  power  to  erect  corporations  ?  Mf  <  -^  \- 1 S 

^  644.  Such  were  the  objections,  which  w^e  urged 
against  the  cession,  and  the  appropriations  made  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  The  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure were  driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine,  that 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  was  incident  to  national 
sovereignty  ;  that  it  was  a  resulting  power,  growing 
necessarily  out  of  the  aggregate  powers  confided  by 
the  federal  constitution  ;  that  the  appropriation  might 
justly  be  vindicated  upon  this  ground,  and  also  upon 
the  ground,  that  it  was  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare.  In  short,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
defending  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure,  but 
upon  the  principles  of  the  liberal  construction,  which 
has  been,  upon  other  occasions,  so  earnestly  resisted. 

§  645.  The  other  instance  of  an  extraordinary  ap- 
plication of  the  implied  powers  of  the  government, 
above  alluded  to,  is  the  embargo  laid  in  the  year  1807, 
by  the  special  recommendation  of  President  Jefferson. 
It  was  avowedly  recommended,  as  a  measure  of  safety 
for  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  our  merchandise,  from 
the  then  threatening  dangers  from  the  belligerents  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  explicitly  stated  **  to  be  a  measure 
of  precaution  called  for  by  the  occasion ; "  and  "  neither 
hostile  in  its  character,  nor  as  justifying,  or  incidng,  or 
leading  to  hostility  with  any  nation  whatever."  It  was 
in  no  sense,  then,  a  war  measure.  If  it  could  be 
classed  at  all,  as  flowing  from,  or  as  an  incident  to,  any 
of  the  enumerated  powers,  it  was  lo  that  of  regulating 
commerce.    In  its  terms,  the  act  provided,  that  an  em- 
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bai^o  be,  aod  hereby  is,  laid  on  all  ships  and  vessels  iit 
the  ports,  or  within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction,  of  the 
United  States,  &c.  bound  to  any  foreign  port  or  place. 
It  was  in  its  terms  unlimited  in  duration ;  and  could  be 
removed  only  by  a  subsequent  act  of  congress,  having 
the  assent'Of  all  the  constitutional  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

§  646.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  that  the  lay- 
ing of  an  embargo,  suspending  commerce  for  a  limited 
period,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
question  of  difficulty  was,  wheth«'  congress,  under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  fordgn  nations,  could 
constitutionally  suspend  and  interdict  it  wholly  for  an 
unlimited  period,  that  is,  by  a  permanent  act,  having  no 
limitation  as  to  duration,  either  of  the  act,  or  of  the  em- 
hargi^.  It  was  most  seriously  cwitroverted,  and  its 
constitutionality  denied  in  the  Eastern  states  of  the 
Union,  during  its  existence.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  judiciary  upon  the  question  ;  and  it  having  been 
setded  to  be  -constitutional  by  that  department  of  the 
government,  the  decision  was  acquiesced  in,  though  the 
measure  bore  with  almost  unexampled  severity  upon 
the  Eastern  states ;  and  its  ruinous  effects  can  still  be 
traced  along  tbeur  extensive  seaboard.  The  argument 
was,  that  the  power  to  regulate  did  not  include  the 
power  to  annihilate  commerce,  by  interdicting  it  perma- 
nendy  and  entirely  with  foreign  nations.  The  decision 
waSjUiat  the  power  of  congress  was  soverdgn,in  relation 
to  commercial  intercourse,  qualified  by  the  Umitations 
and  restrictions  contained  in  the  constitution  itself. 
Non-intercourse  and  Embargo  laws  are  within  the 
range  of  legislative  discretion ;  and  if  congress  have  the 
power,  for  purposes  of  safety,  of  preparation,  or  of  coun- 
teractbn,  to  suspend  commercisj  intercourse  with  for- 
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eign  nations,  they  are  not  limited,  as  to  the  duration, 
any  more,  than  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 
measure. 

§  647.  That  this  measure  went  to  the  utmost  vei^e 
of  constitutional  power,  and  especially  of  implied  power, 
has  never  been  denied.  That  it  could  not  be  justified 
by  any,  but  the  most  liberal  construction  of  tbe  consti- 
tution, is  equally  undeniable.  It  was  the  favourite  mea- 
sure of  those,  who  were  generally  the  advocates  of  the 
strictest  construction.  It  was  sustaned  by  the  people 
fi>om  a  beheC  that  it  was  promotive  of  the  mterests,  and 
important  to  the  safety  of  tbe  Union. 

§  648.  There  remam  one  or  two  other  measures  of 
a  political  nature,  whose  constitutionaUty  has  been  de- 
nied ;  but  which,  being  of  a  transient  character,  have 
left  DO  permanent  traces  in  the  constitutional  jurispru- 
dence of  the  country.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the 
Alien  and  Seditioq  laws,  passed  in  1798,  both  of  which 
were  limited  to  a  short  duration,  and  expired  by  their 
own  Hmitation. 

^  649.  The  constitutionality  of  both  the  acts  was 
ass^ed  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  at  the  time ; 
and  Was  defended  with  equal  masculine  vigour.  The 
ground  of  the  advocates,  in  favour  of  these  laws,  was, 
that  they  resulted  from  the  right  and  duty  m  the  gov- 
ernment of  self-preservation,  and  the  hke  duty  and 
protection  of  its  functionaries  in  the  prc^>er  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  They  were  impugned,  as  not 
conformable  to  tbe  letter,  or  spirit  of  the  constitution ; 
and  as  inconsistent  in  thdr  principles  with  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Alien  act 
was  denounced,  as  exercising  a  power  not  delegated 
by  the  constitution ;  as  uniting  legislative  and  judicial 
fonctiotts,  with  that'  <^  the  executive ;  and  by  tlus  Union 
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as  subverting  the  general  principles  of  free  goreni- 
ment,  and  the  particular  organization  and  positive  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution.  It  was  added,  that  the  Se- 
dition act  was  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  of  the 
constitution,  on  which  there  will  be  occasion  hereafter 
to  comment.  At  present  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
preseiit  more  than  this  general  outline,  as  the  measures 
are  not  likely  to  be  renewed ;  and  as  the  doctrines,  on 
which  they  are  maintaiued,  and  denounced,  are  not  ma- 
terially different  from  those,  which  have ,  been  alread)^ 
considered. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

POWER  or  C0N0RE8S  TO  PCKISH  TREASON. 

^  650.  And  here,  in  the  order  of  the  coDStitution, 
terminatea  the  sectioo,  which  eoumerates  the  powers 
of  Congress.  There  are,  however,  other  clauses  de- 
tached from  their  proper  connexion,  which  embrace 
other  powers  delegated  to  congress ;  and  which  for  no 
apparent  reason  have  been  so  detached.  As  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  bring  the  whole  in  review  at  once, 
it  is  proposed  (though  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general 
method  of  this  work)  to  submit  them  in  this  place  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

^  651.  The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  gives  a 
constitutional  definition  of  the  crime  of  treason,  (which 
will  be  reserved  for  a  separate  examination,)  and  then 
provides :  *'  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
*'  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 
**  son  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  ex- 
**  cept  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

^  652.  The  propriety  of  investing  the  national  gov- 
ernment with  authority  to  punish  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  could  never  become  a  ques- 
tion with  any  persons,  who  deemed  the  national  govern- 
ment worthy  of  creation,  or  preservation.  If  the  power 
had  not  been  expressly  granted,  it  must  have  been  im< 
plied,  unless  all  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
might  be  put  at  defiance,  and  prostrated  with  impunity. 
Two  motives,  probably,  concurred  in  mtroducing  it,  as 
an  express  power.  One  was,  not  to  leave  it  open  to  im- 
plication, whether  treason  was  to  be  exclusively  punish- 
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able  with  death  according  to  the  known  rule  of  the 
coromoQ  law,  and  with  the  barbarous  accompanimenta 
pointed  out  by  it ;  but  to  confide  the  punishment  to  the 
discretion  of  congress.  The  other  was,  to  impose  some 
limitation  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punish- 
ment, so  that  it  should  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture  beyond  the  life  of  the  offender. 

§  653.  The  punishment  of  high  treason  by  the  com- 
mon law,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  That  the  offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows, 
and  not  be  carried  or  walk,  though  usually  (by  conniv- 
ance at  length  ripened  into  law)  a  sledge  or  hurdle  is 
allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  the  extreme 
torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement 
2.  That  he  be  banged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive. 
•  3.  That  his  entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned,  while  he 
is  yet  alive.  4.  That  his  head  be  cut  off.  5.  That 
his  body  be  divided  into  four  parts.  6.  That  his  head 
and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposaL  These  refine- 
ments in  cruelty  (which  if  now  practised  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  the  age)  were,  in  former 
times,  literally  and  studiously  executed ;  and  indicate 
at  once  a  savage  and  ferocious  spirit,  and  a  degradmg 
subserviency  to  royal  resentments,  real  or  supposed. 
It  was  wise  to  place  the  punishment  solely  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  congress ;  and  the  punbhment  has  been  since 
declared  to  be  simply  death  by  hanging ;  thus  inflicting 
death  in  a  manner  becoming  the  humanity  of  a  civilized 
society. 

^  6i54.  It  is  well  known,  that  corruption  of  blood, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  the  offender  followed,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  at  the  common  law,  upon 
every  attainder  of  treason.  By  corruption  of  blood  all 
inheritable  qualities  are  destroyed ;   so,  that  an  attaint- 
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ed  person  cab  neither  inherit  lands,  nor  other  heredita- 
mfeilts  fro(n  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those,  he  is  already 
in  t)bssessio!i  of,  nor  transmit  them  to  any  heir.  And  this 
destruction  of  all  inheritable  qualities  is  so  complete; 
that  it  obstructs  all  descents  to  his  posterity,  wheneTer 
they  are  obhged  to  derive  a  title  Uirough  hita  to  any 
estate  of  a  remoter  ancestor.  So,  that  if  a  father  com* 
mits  treclsoD,  aiid  is  attainted,  atid  suffers  death,  and 
then  the  grandfather  dies,  his  grzlndsoh  taunot  ihherit 
«ti^  estate  from  his  grandfather ;  for  he  mast  claim 
thtvugh  his  father,  who  can  convey  to  him  no  inher- 
itable blood.  Thiis  the  inticiceat  are  made  the  victims 
bf  a  guilt,  in  which  they  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  nO^ 
participate ;  and  the  siti  is  visited  upon  reihdte  genera- 
tibns.  In  addition  to  this  most  grievous  disability;  the 
persoh  attainted  forfeits,  by  the  cbmnlon  laWj  lill  his 
lands,  and  tenements,  and  rights  of  entry,  and  rights  of 
^roSts  in  lands  or  tenements,  which  he  possesses. 
And  this  forfeiture  relates  back  to  thd  time  of  the  trea- 
son committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  liitermediate  saled  and 
incumbrances ;  and  he  also  forfeits  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  from  the  time  of  his  conviction. 

§  655.  The  reason  commonly  assigned  for  these  se- 
vere punishments,  beyond  the  mere  forfeiture  t}f  thb 
life  of  the  party  attainted,  are  these  :  By  committing 
treason  the  party  has  broken  his  original  bond  of  Alle- 
giance, and  forfeited  his  social  rights.  Among  these 
social  rights,  that  of  transmitting  property  to  others  is 
deemed  one  of  the  chief  and  most  valuable.  More- 
over, such  forfeitures,  whereby  the  posterity  of  the 
offender  must  suffer,  as  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  re- 
stnun  a  man,  not  only  by  the  sense  of  his  duty,  and 
dread  of  personal  punishment,  but  also  by  his  passions 
and  natural  affections ;  and  will  interest  evet^  depeod- 
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ent  and  relatioo,  he  has,  to  keep  him  from  offending. 
But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  unsatis&ctory. 
It  looks  only  to  the  offender  himself,  and  is  regardless 
of  his  innocent  posterity.  It  really  operates,  as  a  post- 
humous punishment  upon  them  ;  and  compels  them  to 
bear,  not  only  the  disgrace  naturally  attendant  upon 
such  flagitious  crimes ;  but  takes  from  them  the  com- 
mon rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  all  other  citizens, 
where  tfcey  are  wholly  innocent,  and  however  remote 
they  may  be  in  the  lineage  from  the  first  offender.  It 
surely  is  enough  for  society  to  take  the  life  of  the 
offender,  as  a  just  punishment  of  his  crime,  without 
taking  from  his  offspring  and  relatives  that  property, 
which  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  pov- 
erty and  ruin.  It  is  bad  policy  too ;  for  it  cuts  off  aU 
the  attachments,  which  these  unfortunate  victims  might 
ottierwise  feel  for  their'own  govemmeot,  and  prepares 
them  to  engage  in  any  other  service,  by  Which  thdr 
supposed  injuries  may  be  redressed,  or  their  hereditarf 
hatred  gratified.  Upon  these  and  similar  grounds,  if 
may  be  presumed,  tbat  the  clause  ^as  first  introduced 
into  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution ;  and,  after 
some  amendments,  it  was  adopted  without  any  appa- 
rent resistance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.     , 

POWER    OF    CONGRESS    AS    TO    PROOF   OF  STATE 
BECORDS  AND   PROCEEDINGS. 

^  656.  The  first  section  of  the  fourth  article  de- 
clares :  "  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
**  slate  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
"ings  of  every  other  state.  And  the  congress  may  by 
"general  laws  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  such 
"  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
**  effect  thereof." 

^  657.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  laws  and  acts  of 
foreign  nations  are  not  Judicially  taken  notice  of  in  any 
other  nation  ;  and  that  they  must  be  proved,  like  any 
other  facts,  whenever  they  come  into  operation  or  ex- 
amination in  any  forensic  controversy.  The  nature 
and  mode  of  the  proof  depend  upon  the  municipal 
law  of  .the  country,  where  the  suit  is  depending;  and 
there  are  known  to  be  great  diversities  in  the  practice 
of  different  nations  on  this  subject  Even  in  England 
and  America  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
judickl  decisions,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made,  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. 

^  658.  Independent  of  the  question  as  to  proof,  there 
is  another  question,  as  to  the  effect,  which  is  to  be  giv- 
en to  foreign  judgments,  when  duly  authenticated,  in 
the  tribunals  of  other  nations,  either  as  matter  lo  msan- 
tain  a  suit,  or  to  found  a  defence  to  a  suit.  Upon  this 
subject,  also,  different  nations  are  not  entirely  agreed 
in  opinion  or  practice.    Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  profess 
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to  gire  some  effect  to  such  judgments ;  but  many  ex- 
ceptions are  allowed,  which  either  demolish  the  whole 
efficiency  of  the  judgment,  as  such,  or  leave  it  open  to 
collateral  proofs,  which  in  a  great  measure  impair  its 
Talidity.  To  treat  suitably  of  this  subject  would  re- 
quire a  large  dissertation,  and  appropriately  belongs  to 
another  branch  of  public  law. 

^  659.  The  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  recog- 
nised both  in  England  and  America,  is,  that  foreign  judg- 
ments are  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  right  and  matter, 
which  they  purport  to  decide.  At  least,  this  may  be 
asserted  to  be  in  England  the  preponderating  weight  of 
opinion ;  and  in  America  it  has  been  held,  upon  many  oc- 
casions, though  its  correctness  has  been  recently  ques- 
tioned, upon  principle  and  authority,  with  much  aciite- 
ness. 

^  660.  Before  the  revolution,  the  colonies  were 
deemed  foreign  to  each  other,  as  the  British  colonies 
are  still  deemed  foreign  to  the  mother  country ;  and,  of 
course,  their  judgments  were  deemed  foreign  judg- 
ments within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  rule.  It  fol- 
lowed, that  the  judgments  of  one  colony  were  deemed 
re-examioable  in  another,  not  only  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  which  pronounced  them ;  but  also  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  to  the  extent,  in  which 
they  were  then  understood  to  be  re-examinable  in 
England.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  however,  laws  had 
been  passed,  which  put  judgments  in  the  neighbouring 
colonies  upon  a  like  footmg  with  domestic  judgments, 
as  to  their  conclusiveness,  when  the  court  possessed 
jurisdiction.  The  reasonable  construction  of  the  article 
of  the  confederation  on  this  subject  is,  that'  it  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  same  conclusire  effect  to  judgments 
of  all  the  states,  so  as  to  promote  uniformity,  as  well  as 
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certainty,  in  the  rule  among  them.  It  is  probate,  thql 
it  did  not  inrarii^ly,  and  perhaps  not  generaUy,  re- 
ceii'e  such  a  construction ;  and  the  amendment  in  the 
constitution  was,  without  question,  designed  to  aire  tbJe 
defects  in  the  existing  proriuon. 

§  661.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  propounds  three 
distinct  objects ;  first,  to  declare,  that  fuJi  faith  and 
credit  ^all  be  given  to  the  records,  &/;.  of  every  o&er 
state ;  secondly,  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  aulb^iti- 
cating  them ;  and  tlurdly,  to  prescribe  their  effect,  when 
so  authenticated.  The  first  is  declared,  and  estabtbbed 
by  the  constitution  itself,  and  is  to  receive  no  aid  from, 
nor  is  it  susceptible  of  any  qualification  by,  congress. 
The  other  two  are  expressly  subjected  to  the  legislatiTe 
power. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

POWERS  OP  CONGRESS  —ADMISSION  OP  NEW  STATER 
AND  ACQUISITION  OF  TERBITORT. 

^  662.  The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  con* 
tiuns  two  distinct  clauses.  The  first  is  — "  New  state* 
**  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  tlus  Um<».' 
"But  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
"  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be 
"  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  cv 
"  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislaturtf 
"  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress.'* 

§  663.  In  the  articles  of 'confederation  no  provision 
is  to  be  found  on  this  important  subject.  Canada  wa» 
to  be  admitted  of  right,  upon  her  acceding  to  the  mea^ 
sures  of  the  United  States.  But  no  other  colony  (by 
which  was  evidently  meant  no  other  British  colony) 
was  to  be  admitted,  unless  by  the  consent  of  nme  states. 
The  eventual  establishment  of  new  states  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  seems  to  have  been  wholly  over-- 
looked  by  the  framers  of  that  instrument.  la  ihe  pro* 
gress  of  the  revolution  it  was  not  only  perceived,  that 
from  the  acknowledged  extent  of  the  territory  of  seve- 
ral of  the  states,  and  its  geographical  position,  it  might 
be  expedient  to  divide  it  into  two  states ;  but  a  much 
more  interesting  question  arose,  to  whom  of  right  be- 
longed the  vacant  territory  appertEuning  to  the  crown 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  whether  to  the  states, 
within  whose  chartered  limits  it  was  situated,  or  to  the 
Union  in  its  federative  capacity.  This  was  a  subject  of 
long  and  ardent  controversy,  and  (as  has  been  already 
suggested)  threatened  to  disturb  the  i>eace,  if  not  to 
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overthrow  the  goTemment  of  the  Union.  It  was  upon 
this  ground,  that  several  of  the  states  refused  to  ratify 
the  articles  of  conlederatton,  insisting  upon  the  right  of 
the  confederacy  to  a  portion  of  the  vacant  and  unpa- 
tented territory  included  within  their. chartered  limits. 
Some  of  the  states  most  interested  in  the  vacant  and 
unpatented  western  territory,  at  length  yielded  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  congress  on  this  subject.  To 
.  induce  them  to  make  liberal  cessions,  congress  declar- 
ed, that  the  ceded  teiritory  should  be  disposed  of  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  Union,  and  formed  into  re- 
publican states,  with  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedomi,  and  independence,  as  the  other  states ;  to  be 
of  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred, nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  GSty  miles  square ; 
and  that  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  state* 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  subduing  Brit- 
ish posts,  or  in  maintaining  and  acquiring  the  tenitory, 
should  be  reimbursed. 

.  §  664.  It  was  doubtless  with  reference  principally  to 
this  territory,  that  the  article  of  the  constitution,  now 
mider  consideration,  was  adopted.  The  general  pre- 
caution, that  no  new  states  shall  be  formed  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  national  government,  and  of  the 
states  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the  principles,  which 
ought  to  govern  all  such  transactions. '  The  particular 
precaution  against  the  erection  of  new  states  by  the 
partition  of  a  state  without  its  own  consent,  will  quiet 
the  jealousy  of  the  larger  states ;  as  that  of  the  smaller 
will  also  be  quieted  by  a  like  precaution  against  a  junc- 
tion of  states  without  their  consent.  Under  this  pro- 
vision no  less  than  eleven  states  have,  in  the  space  of 
little  more  than  forty  years,  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
upon  an  equality  with  tiie  origmal  states.     And  it 
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scarcely  reqiures  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that 
in  a  few  years  the  predominance  of  numbers,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  power,  wiD  be  unequivocally  transferred 
from  the  old  to  the  new  states.  May  the  patriotic  wish 
be  for  ever  true  to  the  (act,  felix  prole  parens. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

POWERS    or   COHORESS — TEERITORIAL    GOVERS- 
AIENT8. 

§  666.  The  next  clause  of  the  same  article  is,  "  The 
"  coQgress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
"  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  tenitory 
**  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; 
**  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed, 
**  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
**  of  any  particular  state."  The  proviso  thus  annexed  to 
the  power  is  certainly  proper  in  itself,  and  was  probably 
rendered  necessary  by  the  jealousies  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  Western  territory,  which  have  been  already 
alluded  to  under  the  preceding  head.  It  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  con- 
federation, which  contained  a  proviso,  "  that  no  state 
shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

§  666.  As  the  general  government  possesses  the 
right  to  acquire  territory,  either  by  conquest,  or  by  treaty, 
it  would  seem. to  follow,  as  an  inevitable  cousequence, 
that  it  possesses  the  power  to  govern,  what  it  has  so 
acquired.  The  territory  does  not,  when  so  acquired, 
become  entitled  to  self-government,  and  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state.  It  must,  conse- 
quently, be  under  the  dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union,  or  it  would  be  without  any  government  at  alL 
In  cases  of  conquest,  the  usage,  of  Uie  world  is,  if  a  na- 
tion is  not  wholly  subdued,  to  consider  the  conquered 
tenitory,  as  merely  held  by  military  occupation,  until 
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Its  fate  shall  be  determined  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
But  during  .this  intermediate  period  it  is  exclusively 
subject  to  the  government  of  the  conqueror.  In  cases 
of  confirmation  or  cession  by  treaty,  the  acquisition 
becomes  firm  and  stable ;  and  the  ceded  territory  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  nation,  to  which  it  is  annexed, 
either  on  terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  or  on  such,  as 
its  new  master  shall  impose.  The  relations  of  the  in- 
habitants with  each  other  do  not  change ;  but  their 
relations  with  their  former  sovereigQ  are  dissolved ; 
and  hew  relations  are  created  between  them  and  their 
new  sovereign.  The  act  transferring  the  country  trans- 
fers the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  general 
laws,  not  strictly  poUtical,  remain,  as  they  were,  until 
altered  by  the  new  sovereign.  If  the'  treaty  stipulates, 
that  they  shall  enjoy  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty,  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  becomes  obligatory  m  these 
respects.  Whether  the  same  effects  would  result  fi>3m 
the  mere  fact  oi  their  becoming  inhabitants  and  citizens 
by  the  cession,  without  any  express  stipulation,  may 
deserve  inquiry,  if  the  question  should  ever  occur. 
But  they  do  not  participate  in  political  power;  nor  can 
they  share  in  the  powers  of  the  general  goTeminent, 
until  they  become  a  state,  and  are  admitted  mto  the 
Union,  as  such.  Until  that  period,  the  territory  re- 
mains  subject  to  be  governed  in  such  manner,  as  con- 
gress shall  direct,  under  the  claus,e  of  the  constitution 
now  under  consideration.    V     >'   t  ';     ■ 

^  667.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of 
congress  to  errect  territorial  governments  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the  general  lan- 
guage of  the  clause,  "to  make  all  needfiil  rules  and 
regulations."    Indeed,  with  the  ordinance  of  1787  in 
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the  Tcry  view  of  the  framers,  as  weD  as  of  the  people  of 
the  states,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  such  a  power 
was  deemed  indispensable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
cessions  made  by  the  states.  So  that,  notwithstanding 
the  generality  of  the  objection,  (ah^ady  examined,) 
that  congress  have  no  power  to  erect  corporations,  and 
that  in  the  convention  the  power  was  refused,  we  see, 
that  the  very  power  is  an  incident  to  that  of  regulating 
the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  Ihat  is,  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  carrying  the  power  into  effect 
Wluit  shall  be  the  form  of  government  established 
in  the  territories  depends  exclusively  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  congress.  Having  a  right  to  erect  a  territorial 
government,  they  may  confer  on  it  such  powers,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive,  as  they  may  deem  best 
They  may  confer  upon  it  general  legislative  powers, 
subject  only  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  power  to  create  courts  is  ^ven  to  the 
territorial  legislature,  those  courts  are  to  be  deemed 
strictly  territorial ;  and  in  no  just  sense  constitutional 
courts,  in  which  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the 
constitution  can  be  deposited.  They  are  incapable  of 
receiving  it  They  are  legislative  courts,  created  in 
virtue  of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  in  4e  govern- 
ment, or  in  virtue  of  that  clause,  which  enables  con- 
gress to  make  all  needM  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  power  is 
not  confined  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  but 
extends  to  **  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;"  so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  due  regula- 
tion of  all  other  personal  and  real  property  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  And  so  it  has  been 
constantly  understood,  and  acted  upon. 
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^668.  The  power  of  congress  over  ^  the  public 
territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and  universal ;  and  their 
legislation  is  subject  to  no  control ;  but  is  absolute, 
and  uoUmited,  unless  so  far  as  is  affected  by  stipula- 
tions in  the  cessions,  or  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  un- 
der which  any  part  of  it  has  been  settled.  But .  the 
power  of  congress  to  regulate,  the  other  national 
property  (unless  they  have  acquired,  by  cession  of  the 
states,  exclusive  jurisdicdon)  is  not  necessarily  exclu- 
sive in  all  cases.  If  the  national  government  own  a 
fort,  arsenal,  hospital,  or  Ughtbouse  establishment,  not 
so  ceded,  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  state  is  not 
excluded  in  regard  to  the  site;  but,  subject  to  the 
rightful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, it  remains  in  full  force. 

^  669.  There  are  some  other  incidental  powers 
^ven  to  congress,  to  carry  into  effect  certain  other 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  But  they  will  most 
properly  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  part 
of  these  Commentaries.  At  present,  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  that  with  reference  to  due  energy  in  the  govern- 
ment, due  protection  of  the  national  interests,  and  due 
security  to  the  Union,  fewer  powers  couid  scarcely 
have  been  granted,  without  jeoparding  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Without  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power  to  de- 
clare war,  or  to  promote  the  common  defence,  or  gene- 
ral  welfare,  would  have  been  wholly  vain  and  illusory.' 
Without  the  power  exclusively  to  regulate  commerce, 
the  intercourse  between  the  states  would  have  been 
constantly  liable  tp  domestic  dissentions,  jealousies,  and 
rivalries,  and  to  foreign  hostiUties,  and  retaliatory  res- 
trictions. The  other  powers  are  principally  auxiUary 
to  these ;  and  are  dictated  at  once  by  an  enlightened 
policy,  a  devotion  to  justice,  and  a  regard  to  the  per- 
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manence  (may  it   ripen   into  a  perpehiityl)  of  the 
Union. 

§  670.  As  there  are  incidental  powers  belonging  tO' 
the  United  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  so  there 
are  incidental  rights,  obligations,  and  duties.  It  may 
be  asked,  how  these  are  to  be  ascertained.  In  the  first 
place,  as  to  duties  and  obligations  of  a  public  nature, 
they  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  law  of  nations,  to 
which,  on  asserting  our  independence,  we  necessarily 
became  subject.  In  regard  to  municipal  rights  and. 
obligations,  whatever  '  diflFerences  of  opinion  may  arise 
in  regard  to  the  extent,  to  which  the  common  law  at- 
taches to  the  national  government,  no  one  can  doubt, 
that  it  must,  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  as- 
certain many  of  its  rights  and  obligations.  Thus,  when 
a  contract  is  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  we 
naturally  and  necessarily  resort  to  the  common  law,  to 
interpret  its  terms,  and  ascertain  its  obligations.  The 
same  general  rights,  duties,  and  limitations,  which  the 
common  law  attaches,  to  contracts  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter between  private  individuals,  are  applied  to  the  con- 
tracts of  the  government.  Thus,  if  the  United  States 
become  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  they  are  bound 
to  the  same  diligence,  as  to  giving  notice,  in  order  to 
charge  an  indorser,  upon  the  dishonour  of  the  bill,  aa 
a  private  holder  would  be.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
bond  is  entered  into  by  a  surety  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  an  office  by  his  principal,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation,  created  by  the  in- 
strument, are  constantly  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
common  law ;  though  the  bond  is. given  to  the  govern- 
ment in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

PROHIBITIONS   Oy  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

^  671.  Hating  finished  Ihis  review  of  the  powers 
of  congress,  the  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us 
to  the  prohibitions  and  hmitations  upon  these  powers, 
which  are  contained  in  the  ninth  sectfon  of  the  first 
article.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  under  dis- 
cussion, and  therefore  will  be  pretermitted. 

§  672.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  **  The  mi- 
"  gradon,  or  importation  of  such  persons,  as  any  of  the 
**  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
"not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year 
"  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  taxj 
**  Of  duty,  may  be  imposed  on  such  importaUoD,  not 
**  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

§  673.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  America,  that  she 
should  have  set  the  first  example  of  interdicting  and 
abolislung  the  slave-trade,  in  modem  times.  It  is  well 
known,  that  it  constituted  a  grievance,  of  which  some 
of  the  colonies  complained  before  the  revolution,  that 
the  introducliou  of  slaves  was  encouraged  by  the 
crown,  and  that  prohibitory  laws  were  negatived.  It 
was  doubtless  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  power  of 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  had  been  allowed 
to  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  and  had  not  been 
postponed  for  twenty  years.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account,  either  for  this  restriction,  or  for  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  It  ought  to  be  considered,  as  a 
great  point  gained  in  favour  of  humanity,  that  a  period 
of  twenty  years  might  forever  terminate,  within  the 
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United  States,  a  tra£Sc,  which  had  so  long,  and  so  loudj^ 
Upbraided  the  bariiarism  of  modern  policy.  Even 
within  this  period,  it  might  receive  a  very  considerate 
discouragement,  by  curtailing  the  traffic  between  for- 
dgn  countries;  and  it  might  even  be  totally  aboIi<jhed  by 
the  concurrence  of  a  few  states.  "Happy,"  (it  was  then 
added  by  the  Federalist,)  "  would  it  be  for  the  unfortu- 
tiate  Africans,  if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them  of 
bemg  redeemed  frOm  the  oppressions  of  their  European 
brethren."  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  at  this  period 
this  horrible  traffic  was  carried  on  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  siq)|}ot>t  of  every  civilized  nation  of  Europe ; 
bnd  by  none  with  mOre  eagerness  and  enterprize,  than 
by  the  parent  country.  America  stood  forth  alone,  un- 
cheered  and  unaided,  in  stampmg  ignominy  upon  this 
traffic  On  the  very  face  of  her  constitution  of  govern- 
ment,  although  there  were  strong  temptadons  of  inter- 
est to  draw  her  aside  from  the  p^ormance  of  this 
great  mord  duty. 

■  ^  674.  The  next  dause  is,  "The  privilege  of  the 
''writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
"  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pidilic 
"  safety  may  req^u*  •*■" 

^  676.  In  ordet-  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  here  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse'  to 
the  common  law ;  fdr  in  no  other  way  can  we  arrive 
at  th6  true  definition  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  At 
th&  common  law  there  are  various  writs,  called  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  But  the  pardcular  one  here  spoken  of  is 
that  great  and  celebrated  writ,  used  in  all  cases  of  illegal 
Confinement,  known  by  the  name  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
eorpOs  ad  subjiciendum,  directed  to  the  person  detaming 
Another,  and  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of 
Old  prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  caption  and 
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detention,  ad  faciendum,  sui/inendum,  et  recipiendum, 
to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive,  whatsoever  the  judge  or' 
court,  awarding  such  writ,  shall  consider  in  that  behalf 
It  is,  therefore,  justly  esteemed  the  great  bulwark  of 
personal  liberty ;  since  it  is  the  appropriate  remedy  to 
ascertain,  whether  any  person  is  rightfully  in.  con^ne- 
ment  or  not,  and  the  cause  of  his  confinement ;  and  if 
DO  sufficient  ground  of  detention  appears,  the  party  is 
entitled  to  his  immediate  discharge.  This  writ  is  most 
beneficially  construed ;  and  is  applied  to  every  case  of 
illeg^  restr^nt,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  every  restrtunt 
upon  a  man's  liberty  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  im- 
prisonment, wherever  may  be  the  j^ce,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  manner,  in  which  the  restraint  is  effected. 
§  676.  It  is  obvious,  that  cases  of  a  peculiar  emer- 
gency may  arise,  which  may  justify,  nay  evenrequire, 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  right  to  this  writ. 
But  as  it  has  frequently  happened  in  foreign  countries, 
and  even  in  England,  that  the  writ  has,  upon  various 
pretexts  and  occasions,  been  suspended,  whereby  per- 
sons, apprehended  upon  suspicion,  have  suffered  a  long 
imprisonment,  sometimes  from  design,  and  sometimes, 
because  they  were  forgotten,  the  right  to  suspend  it  is 
expressly  confined  to  cases  of  rebellion  or  invanon, 
where  the  public  safety  may  require  it ;  a  very  just  . 
and  wholesome  restraint,  which  cuts  down  at  a  blow  a 
fruitful  means  of  oppression,  capable  of  being  abused  in 
bad  times  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Hitherto  no  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  has  ever  been  authorized  by  con- 
gress since  tha  estdUishment  of  the  constitudcm.  It 
would  seem,  as  the  power  is  giv«i  to  congress  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  that  the  right  to  judge,  whether  exigency 
Jiad  arisen,  must  exclusively  belong;  to  ti^at  body, 
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^  677.  The  next  clause  is,  *'  No  bill  of  attunder  or 
"  ex  po»t  facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

^  678.  Bills  of  attainder,  as  they  are  tecluiically 
called*  are  such  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  as  inflict 
capital  punishments  upon  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty 
of  high  offences,  such  as  ireasoo  and  felony,  without 
any  conTB:tion  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. If  an  act  inflicts  a  milder  degree  of  punish- 
ment than  death,  it  is  called  a  bill  of  puns  and  penal- 
ties. But  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  it  seems, 
that  bUls  of  attainder  include  bills  of  puns  and  penalties ; 
for  the  Supreme  Court  hare  said,  "A  bill  of  attainder 
may  affect  the  life  of  an  individual,  or  may  confiscate 
his  property,  or  both."  In  such  cases,  the  legislature 
assumes  judicial  magistracy,  pronouncing  upon  the 
guilt  of  the  party  without  any  of  the  common  forms  and 
guards  of  trial,  and  satisfying  itself  with  proofs,  when 
such  proofs  are  within  its  reach,  whether  they  are 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  or  not.  In  short, 
in  all  such  cases,  the  legiskture  exercises  the  highest 
power  of  sovereignty,  and  what  may  properly  be 
deemed  an  irresponsible  despotic  discretion,  being  gor- 
orned  steely  by  what  it  deems  poUtical  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency, and  too  often  under  the  influence  of  unrea- 
sonable fears,  or  unfounded  suajHcions.  Such  acts 
have  been  often  resorted  to  m  foreign  govemmenis,  as 
a  common  engine  of  state ;  and  even  in  England  they 
have  been  pushed  to  the  most  extravagant  extent  in 
bad  times,  reaching,  as  well  to  the  absent  and  the  dead, 
as  to  the  living.  Sir  Edward  Coke  has  mentioned  it  to 
be  among  the  transcendent  powers  of  parliament,  that 
an  act  may  be  passed  to  attaint  a  man,  after  he  is  dead. 
And  the  reigning  monarch,  who  was  slain  at  Boswortfa, 
is  sud  to  ^ave  been  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliamttat 
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a  few  mraiths  after  his  death,  notwitbstandmg  the 
absurdity  of  deemmg  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the 
throne  and  a  traitor.  The  punishment  has  often  been 
inflicted  without  calling  upon  the  party  accused  to 
answer,  or  without  even  the  formality  of  proof;  and 
Bometimes,  because  the  law,  in  its  ordinary  course  <^ 
proceedings,  would  acquit  the  offender.  The  injustice 
and  iniquity  of  such  acts,  in  general,  constitute  an  irre- 
sistible argument  against  the  existence  of  the  pow^. , 
In  a  free  government  it  would  be  intolerable ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  reigning  faction,  it  might  be,  and  probably 
would  be,  abused  to  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous citizens.  Bills  of  this  sort  have  been  most  usually 
passed  in  England  in  times  of  rebellion,  or  of  grosi 
subserviency 'to  the  crown,  or  of  videot  political  ex- 
citements ;  periods,  in  which  all  nations  are  most  tifdl>le 
(as  wdl  the  free,  as  the  enslaved)  to  forget  their  du- 
ties, and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
others. 

^  679.  Of  the  same  class  are  ex  poat  facto  laws, 
that  is  to  say,  (in  a  literal  sense,)  laws  passed  after  the 
act  done.  The  termSt  ex  post  facto  laws,  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense,  embrace  all  retrospective  laws,  or  laws 
governing,  or  controlling  past  traosactioDS,  whether 
they  are  of  a  civil,  or  a  criminal  nature.  •  And  there  have 
not  been  wantmg  learned  minds,  that  have  contended 
with  no  small  force  of  authority  and  reasoning,  that 
Buch  ought  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  an  original 
question,  the  argument  would  be  entitled  to  grave  con- 
uderation ;  but  the  current  of  opinion  and  authoiity  has 
been  so  generally  one  way,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  in  the  state  constitutions,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  United  States,  ever  stnce  ^eir  adc^tion,  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  feel,  that  it  is  now  an  open  question.  The 
general  interpretation  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  phrase 
applies  to  acts  of  a  criminal  nature  only ;  and,  that  the 
prohibition  reaches  every  law,  whereby  an  act  is  declar- 
ed a  crime,  and  made  punishable  as  such,  when  it  was 
not  a  crime,  when  done ;  or  whereby  the  act,  if  a  crime, 
is  aggravated  in  enormity,  or  punishment ;  or  whereby 
different,  or  less  evidence,  is  required  to  convict  an 
offender,  than  was  required,  when  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. 

^  680.  The  next  clause  (pas^ng  by  such,  as  hare 
been  already  considered)  is,  "No  money  shall  be 
"  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  ap- 
"  propriations  made  by  l&w.  And  a  regular  statement 
**  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  ali 
"public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

^  681.  The  object  is  apparent  upon  the  slightest 
examination.  It  is  to  secure  regularity,  punctuality, 
and  fidelity,  in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money. 
As  all  the  taxes  raised  from  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
revenues  arming  from  other  sources,  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  the  expenses,  and  debts,  and  other 
engagements  of  the  government,  it  is  highly  proper, 
that  congress  should  possess  the  power  to  decide,  how 
and  when  any  money  should  be  applied  for  these 
purposes.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  executive  would 
possess  an  unbounded  power  over  the  public  purse  of 
the  nation ;  and  might  apply  all  its  monied  resources 
at  bis  pleasure.  The  power  to  control,  and  direct  the 
appropriations,  constitutes  a  most  useful  and  salutary 
check  upon  profusion  and  extravagance,  as  well  as  upon 
corrupt  influence  and  public  peculation.  In  arbitrary 
governments  the  prince  levies  what  money  he  pleases 
from  bis  subjects,  disposes  of  it,  as  be  thinks  pr^er. 
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and  is  beyond  responsibility  «•  reproof.  It  is  wise  to 
interpose,  in  a  republic,  every  restraint,  by  which 
the  public  treasure,  the  common  fund  of  all,  should  be 
applied  with  unshrinking  honesty  to  such  objects,  as 
legitimately  belong  to  the  common  defence,  and  the 
general  welfare.  Congress  is  made  the  guardian,  of 
this  treasure ;  and  to  make  thph-  responsibiUty  complete 
and  perfect,  a  regular  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures is  required  to  be  published,  that  the  people 
may  know,  what  money  is  expended,  for  what  pur- 
poses, and  by  what  authority. 

^  682.  The  next  clause  is,  "No  title  of  nobility  shall 
^  be  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  no  person  hold- 
"  iag  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  with- 
"  out  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any- present, 
"  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from 
"  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 

^  683.  This  clause  seems  scarcely  to  require  even  a 
pasEdng  notice.  As  a  perfect  equity  is  the  basis  (^ 
all  our  mstitutions,  state  and  national,  the  prohUiitioQ 
against  the  creation  of  any  titles  of  nobility  seems  pro- 
per, if  not  indispensable,  to  keep  perpetually  alive  a 
just  sense  of  this  important  truth.  Distinctions  between 
<atizens,  in  regard  to  rank,  would  soon  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  odious  claims  and  privileges,  and  silently  sub- 
vert the  spirit  of  independence  and  personal  dignity, 
which  are  so  often  proclaimed  to  be  the  best  seciuity 
of  a  repubhcan  government. 

§  684.  The  other  clause,  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
any  emoluments,  title,  or  office,  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, is  founded  in  a  just  jealousy  of  foreign  influ- 
ence of  every  sort.  Whether,  in  a  practical  sense,  it 
can  produce  much  effect,  has  been  thought  doubtfuL  A 
patriot  w0  not  he  Ukely  to  be  seduced  from  his  duties 
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to  his  country  by  the  acceptance  of  any  title,  or  pres- 
ent, from  a  foreign  power.  An  intriguing,  or  corrupt 
agent,  will  not  be  restrained  from  guilty  machinations 
in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state  by  such  constitutional 
restrictions.  Still,  however,  the  provision  is  highly  im- 
portant, as  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  officer  of 
the  government  to  wear  borrowed  honours,  which  shall 
enhance  bis  supposed  importance  abroad  by  a  titular 
dignity  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

PROHIBITIONS  ON   THE  STATES. 

§  685.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  (to  which 
we  are  now  to  proceed)  contains  the  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  upon  the  authority  of  the  states.  Some  of 
these,  and  especially  those,  which  regard  the  power  of 
taxation,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  have  already 
passed  under  consideration ;  and  will,  therefore,  be 
here  omitted.  The  others  will  be  examined  in  the  or- 
der of  the  text  of  the  constitution. 

§  686.  The  first  clause  is,  *'  No  state  shall  enter  into 
"  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of 
"marque  or  repiisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
"make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
"payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
**  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ; 
"  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.'^ 

§  687.  The  prohibition  against  treaties,  alliances,  and 
confederations,  constituted  a  part  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  was  from  thence  transferred  in  substance 
into  the  constitution.  The  sound  policy,  nay,  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  for  the  preservation  of  any  national  govern- 
ment, is  so  obvious,  as  to  strike  the  most  careless  mind. 
If  every  state  were  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  treaties, 
alliances,  or  confederacies,  with  any  foreign  state,  it 
would  become  utterly  subversive  of  the  power  confided 
to  the  national  government  on  the  same  subject.  En- 
gagements might  be  entered  into  by  different  states, 
utterly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  neighbouring  or  dis- 
tant states ;  and  thus  the  internal  peace  and  harmony 
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of  the  Union  might  be  deslroyed,  or  put  in  jeopardy. 
A  foundation  might  thus  be  laid  for  preferences,  and 
retaliatory  systems,  which  would  render  the  power  of 
taxation,  and  tbe  regulation  of  commerce,  by  the  na- 
tional government,  utterly  futile.  Besides;  the  intimate 
dangers  to  the  Union  ought  not  to  be'  overlooked,  by 
thus  nourishing  within  its  own  bosom  a  perpetual  source 
of  foreign  corrupt  influence,  which,  in  times  of  political 
excitement  and  war,  might  be  wielded  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  country.  This,  in- 
deed, was  deemed,  by  the  authors  of  the  Federalist, 
too  clear  to  require  any  illustration.  The  corres- 
ponding clauses  in  the  confederation  were  still  more 
strong,  direct,  and  exact,  in  their  language  and  im- 
port 

^  688.  The  prohibition  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  stands  upon  the  same  general  ground ;  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  single  state  to 
involve  the  whde  Union  in  vrar  at  its  pleasure.  It  is 
true,  that  the  grandog  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
is  not  always  a  preliminary  to  war,  or  necessarily  de- 
signed to  provoke  it  But  in  its  essence,  it  is  a  hostile 
measure  for  unredressed  grievances,  reel  or  supposed ; 
and  therefore  it  is  most  generally  the  precursor  of  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  by  general  hostilities.  The  security  (as 
has  been  justly  observed)  of  the  whole  Union  ought 
not  to  be  suflered  to  depend  upon  the  petulance  or  pre- 
cipitation of  a  single  state.  The  constitution  has  wisely 
both  in  peace  and  war,  confided  the  whole  subject  to 
the  general  government.  Uniformity  i§  thus  secured 
in  ^l  operations,  which  relate  to  foreign  powers ;  and 
an  immediate  responsibility  to  the  nadon  on  the  part  of 
those,  for  whose  conduct  the  nation  is  itself  respon- 
sible. 
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^  689.  The  next  prohibition  is  to  coin  money.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  the  power  to  coin  money,  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  is  confided  to  the  general 
government  Under  the  confederation  a  concurrent 
power  was  left  in  the  states,  with  a  restriction,  that 
'congress  should  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate 
the  alloy  and  value  of  the  coin  struck  by  the  states.  In 
Uiis,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  constitudon  has 
made  a  great  improvement,  upon  the  existing  system. 
Whilst  the  alloy  and  value  depended  on  the  general 
government,  a  right  of  coinage  in  the  several  states 
could  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  multiply  expensive 
mints,  and  diversify  the  forms  and  weights  of  the  circa- 
lating  coins.  The  latter  inconvenience  would  defeat 
one  main  purpose,  for  which  the  power  is  given  to  the 
general  government,  viz.  uniformity  of  the  currency ; 
and  the  former  might  be  as  well  accomplished  by  local 
mints  established  by  the  national  government,  if  it 
should  ever  be  found  inconvenient  to  send  bulUon,  or 
old  coin  for  recoinage  to  the  central  mint.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  prohibition  had  a  higher  motive,  -the  danger 
of  the  circulation  of  base  and  spurious  coin  connived  at 
for  local  purposes,  or  easily  accomplished  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  artificers,  where  the  coins  are  very  various  in 
value  and  denomination,  and  issued  from  so  many  in^ 
dependent  and  unaccountable  authorities.  This  sub-< 
ject  has,  however,  been  already  enlarged  on  in  anoth.•^ 
er  place. 

§  690.  The  prohibition  to  "  emit  bills  of  credit " 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  forcibly  vindicated,  than  by 
quoting  the  glowing  language  of  the  Federalist,  a  lan- 
guage justified  by  that  of  almost  every  contemporary 
writer,  and  attested  in  its  truth  by  facts,  from  which  the 
mind  involuntarily  turns  away  at  once  with  disgust  and 
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indignation.  **  This  prohibition,"  says  the  Federalist, 
*•  must  give  pleasure  to  every  citizen  in  proportion  to 
his  love  of  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  true  springs 
of  public  prosperity.  The  loss,  which  America  has 
sustained  since  the  peace  from  the  pestilent  effects  of 
piq>er  money  on  the  necessary  confidence  between 
man  and  man ;  on  the  necessary  confidence  in  the  pub- 
lic councils ;  on  the  industry  and  morals  of  the  people ; 
and  on  the  character  of  republican  government,  consti- 
ttttes  an  enenoous  debt  against  the  states,  chargeable 
nith  this  unadvised  measure,  which  must  long  remain 
unsatisfied ;  or  rather  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  which 
can  be  expiated  no  otherwise,  than  by  a  voluntary  sac- 
rifice on  the  altar  of  justice  of  the  power,  which  has 
been  the  instrument  of  it.  In  addition  to  these  pn^ua- 
sive  conEdderations,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  same 
reasons,  which  show  the  necessity  of  denying  to  the 
states  the  power  of  regulating  com,  prove  with  equal 
force,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  substitute 
a  paper  medium,  instead  of  coin.  Had  every  state  a 
right  to  regulate  the  value  of  its  coin,  there  might  be  as 
many  different  currencies,  as  states ;  and  thus  the  !□• 
tercourse  among  them  would  be  impeded.  Retrospec- 
tive alterations  in  its  value  might  be  made ;  and  thus 
die  citizens  of  other  states  be  injured,  and  animosities 
be  kindled  among  the  states  themselves.  The  subjects 
of  for^gn  powers  might  suffer  fit)m  the  same  cause ; 
and  hence  the  Umon  be  discredited,  and  embroiled  by 
the  intUscretion  of  a  single  member.  No  one  of 
these  miscluefs  is  less  incident  to  a. power  in  the 
states  to  .emit  paper  money,  than  to  coin  gold  or  sil- 
ver.",   Jjf  \^\■v  ■ 

^  691.  Without  dobbt  the  melancholy  shades  of  this 
picture  were  deepened  by  the  ui^ent  ^stresses  of  the 
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revolutionary  war,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  states  to 
perfonn  their  proper  duty.  And  some  apology,  if  not 
some  justification  of  the  proceedings,  may  be  found  in 
the  eventful  transactions  and  sufferiDgs  of  those  dmes. 
But  the  history  of  paper  money,  without  any  adequate 
funds  pledged  to  redeem  it,  and  resting  merely  upon 
the  pledge  of  the  pubhc  faith,  has  been  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  nations  the  same.  It  has  constantly  become 
more  and  more  depreciated ;  and  in  some  instances  has 
ceased  from  this  cause  to  have  any  circulation  whatso- 
ever, whether  issued  by  the  irresistible  edict  of  a  des- 
pot, or  by  the  more  alluring  order  of  a  republican  con- 
gress. There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrative  kcts  scat- 
tered over  the  history  of  those  of  the  Amencan  colo- 
nies, which  ventured  upon  this  pernicious  scheme  of  rais- 
ing money  to  supply  the  public  wants,  during  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Briush  crown ;  and  in  the  several  states, 
from  the  declaration  of  independence  dovm  to  the  pres- 
ent times.  Even  the  United  States,  with  almost  inex- 
haustible resources,  and  with  a  population  of  9,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  exhibited  during  the  late  war  with 
Great-Britain  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  treasury 
notes,  issued  and  payable  in  a  year,  remaining  unre- 
deemed, and  sunk  by  depreciation  to  about  half  of  their 
nominal  value  I 

^692.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious,  that  as  the 
states  are  expressly  prohibited  from  coining  money,  the 
prohibition  would  be  wholly  ineffectual,  if  they  might 
create  a  paper  currency,  and  drculate  it  as  money. 
But,  as  it  might  become  necessary  for  the  states  to 
honaw  money,  the  prohibition  could  not  be  intended  to 
prevent  such  an  exercise  of  power,  on  giving  to  the 
lender  a  certificate  of  the  amount  borrowed,  and  a 
promise  to  repay  it. 
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§  693.  What,  then,  is  the  true  meaniDg  of  the  t^rase 
« bills  of  credit"  in. the  constitution?  In  its  enlarged, 
and  perhaps  in  its  literal  sense,  ii  may  cotnprehend  any 
instrument,  by  which  a  state  engages  to  pay  money  at 
a  future  day  (and  of  course,  for  which  it  obtains  a  pres- 
ent credit ;)  and  thus  it  would  include  a  certificate  giv- 
en for  money  borrowed.  But  the  language  af  the  con- 
stitution itseli^  and  the  mischief  to  be  prevented,  which 
we  know  from  the  history  of  our  country,  equally  hinit 
the  interpretation  of  the  terms.  The  word  "  emit "  is 
never  employed  in  describing  tbose  contracts,  by  which 
a  state  binds  itself  to  pay  money  at  a  future'  day  for 
services  actually  received,  or  for  money  borrowed  for 
present  Jjse.  Nor  are  instruments,  executed  for  such 
purposes,  in  common  language  denommated  "  bills  of 
credit."  To  emit  bills  of  credit  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  issuing  paper,  intended  to  circulate  through 
the  community  for  its  ordinary  purposes,  as  money, 
which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day.  This  is  the 
sense,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  constitution  have  been 
generally  understood.  The  phrase  (as  we  have  seen) 
was  well  known,  and  generally  used  to  indicate  the 
paper  currency,  issued  by  the  states  during  their  colo- 
nid  dependence.  During  the  war  of  our  revolution 
the  paper  currency  issued  by  congress  was  coostaody 
denominated,  in  the  acts  of  that  body,  bills  of  credit ; 
and  the  tike  appellation  was  applied  to  sunilar  currency 
issued  by  the  states.  The  phrase  had  thus  acquired  a 
determinate  and  appropriate  meaning.  At  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  bills  of  credit  were 
universally  understood  to  signify  a  paper  medium  in- 
tended to  cbculate  between  individuals,  and  between 
government  and  Individuals,  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  society.    Such  a  medium  has  always  been  liable  to 
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considerable  fluctuation.  Its  value  is  continually  chang- 
ing ;  and  these  changes,  often  great  and  sudden,  expose 
individuals  to  immense  lossess,  are  the  sources  of  ruin- 
ous speculations,  and  destroy  all  proper  confidence 
between  man  and  man.  In  no  country,  more  than  our- 
own,  had  these  truths  been  felt  in  all  their  force.  In 
none  had  more  intense  suffering,  or  more  wide-spread- 
iog  rum  accompanied  the  system.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  object  of  the  prohibition  to  cut  up  the  whole  mis- 
chief by  the  roots,  because  it  had  been  deeply  felt 
throughout  all  the  states,  and  bad  deeply  aflected  the 
.  prosperity  of  all.  The  object  of  the  prohibition  was  not 
to  prohibit  the  thing,  when  it  bore  a  particular  name ; 
but  to  prohibit  the  thing,  whatever  form  or  name  it 
might  assume.  If  the  words  are  not  merely  empty 
sounds,  the  prohibition  must  comprehend  the  emission 
of  any  paper  medium  by  a  state  government  for  the 
purposes  of  common  circulation.  It  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  suppose,  that  the  constitution  meant  solemnly 
to  prohibit  an  issue  under  one  denommation,  leaving 
the  power  complete  to  issue  the  same  thing  under 
another.  It  can  never  be  seriously  contended,  that 
the  constitution  means  to  prohibit  names,  and  not  things ; 
to  deal  with  shadows,  and  to  leave  substances.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  construction  1 
That  a  very  important  act,  big  with  great  and  rubous 
mischief^  and  on  that  account  forbidden  by  words  the 
most  appropriate  for  its  description,  might  yet  be  per- 
formed by  the  substitution  of  a  name.  That  the  con- 
stitution, even  in  one  of  its  vital  provisions,  might  be 
openly  evaded  by  giving  a  new  name  to  an  old  thing. 
Cadi  the  thing  a  bill  of  credit,  and  it  is  prohibited. 
Call  the  same  thing  a  certificate,  and  it  is  constitn- 
tional. 
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§  694.  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  state  shall 
"  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin,  a  tender  in 
"payment  of  debts."  This  clause  was  manifestly 
founded  in  the  same  general  policy,  which  procured  the 
adoption  of  the  preceding  clause.  The  history,  indeed, 
of  the  various  laws,  which  were  passed  by  the  states 
in  their  colonial  and  independent  character  upon  this 
subject,  is  startling  at  once  to  our  morals,  to  our  patriot- 
ism, and  to  our  sense  of  justice.  Not  only  was  paper 
money  issued,  and  declared  to  be  a  tender  in  p'ayment 
of  debts ;  but  laws  of  another  character,  well  known 
under  the  appellation  of  tender  laws,  appr^sement  laws, 
instalment  laws,  and  suspension  laws,  were  from  time 
to  time  enacted,  which  prostrated  alt  private  credit, 
and  all  private  morals.  By  some  of  these  laws,  the 
due  payment  of  debts  was  suspended ;  debts  were, 
in  violation  of  the  very  terms  of  the  contract,  authorized 
to  be  paid  by  instalments  at  different  periods  ;  prop- 
erty of  any  sort,  however  worthless,  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, might  be  tendered  by  ihe  debtor  in  payment  of 
his  debts ;  and  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  take  the 
property  of  the  debtor,  which  he  might  seize  on  exe- 
cution, at  an  appraisement  wholly  disproportionate  to  its 
known  value.  Such  grievances,  and  oppressions,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  ordinary  results  of 
legislation  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  inter- 
mediate period  down  to  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. They  entailed  the  most  enormous  evils  on  the 
country  ;  and  introduced  a  system  of  fraud,  chicanery, 
and  profligacy,  which  destroyed  all  private  confidence, 
industry,  and  enterprise. 

§  695.  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  state  shaQ 
"pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  'or  law 
"  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."    The  two  form- 
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er  require  no  commetttary,  beyond  what  has  been  al- 
ready offered,  under  a  similar  prohibitory  clause  applied 
to  the  govemiaeat  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
policy  and  piinciples  apply  to  each.  It  would  have 
been  utterly  useless,  if  not  absurd,  to  deny  a  power  to 
the  Union,  which  might  at  the  same  time  be  applied 
by  the  states  to  purposes  equally  mischievous,  and  ty- 
rannical i  and  which  might,  when  applied  by  the  states, 
be  for  the  very  purpose  of  subverting  the  Union.  Be- 
fore the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
every  state,  unless  prohibited  by  its  own  constitution, 
might  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  as  a 
general  result  of  Its  sovereign  legislative  power.  And 
such  a  prohibition  would  not  be  implied  from  a  consti- 
tuti(»ud  provision,  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departmeAts  shall  be  separate,  and  distinct ; 
that  crimes  shall  be  tried  in  the  county,  where  they  are 
eommitted ;  or  that  the  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 
late. The  power  to  pass  such  laws  would  still  remain, 
at  least  so  far  as  respects  crimes  committed  without  the 
state.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  bills  of  attainder, 
and  ex  post  facto  acts  of  confiscation  were  passed  to  a 
wide  extent ;  and  the  evils  resulting  therefrom  were 
supposed,  in  times  of  more  cool  reflection,  to  have  far 
outweighed  any  imagined  good. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PBOHIBITIOKS  ON  THS  STATES — lUFAISINa 
CONTRACTS. 

^  696.  The  remaining  clause,  as  to  impairing  the 
obHgation  of  contracts,  will  require  a  more  full  and  de- 
liberate examination. 

^  697.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a 
contract,  in  the  constitutional  sense  of  this  clause  1  A 
.contract  is  an  agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular 
thing ;  or  (as  was  said  on  another  occasion)  a  contract  is 
a  compact  between  two  or  more'  persons.  A  contract 
is  either  executory,  or  executed.  An  executory  con- 
tract is  one,  in  which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do,  or 
.  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.  An  executed  contract  is 
one,  in  which  the  object  of  the  contract  is  performed. 
This  differs  in  nothing  from  a  grant ;  for  a  contract 
executed  conveys  a  chose  in  possession;  a  contract  exe- 
<;ptory  conveys  only  a  chose  in  action.  Since,  then,  a 
grant  is  in  fact  a  contract  executed,  the  obligation  of  which 
continues ;  and  since  the  consUtution  uses  the  gene- 
ral term,  contract,  without  distinguishing  between  those, 
which  are  executory,  and  those,  which  are  executed ;  it 
must  be  construed  to  comprehend  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter.  A  state  law,  therefore,  annulling  conveyan- 
ces between  individuals,  and  declaring,  that  the  grantors 
shall  stand  seized  of  their  ibrmer  estates  notwith- 
standing those  grants,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  as  a  state  law  discharging  the  vendors 
from  the  obligation  of  executing  their  contracts  of  sale 
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by  conveyances.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  con- 
tract to  convey  were  secured  by  the  conetitution,  while 
an  absolute  conveyance  remained  unprotected.  That 
the  contract,  while  executory,  was  obligatory ;  but  when 
executed,  might  be  avoided. 

§  698.  Contracts,  too,  are  express,  or  imphed. 
Express  contracts  are,  where  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  openly  avowed,  and  uttered  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  it.  Implied  contracts  are  such,  as  reason 
and  Justice  dictate  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction, 
and  which  therefore  the  law  presumes,  that  every  man 
undertakes  to  perform.  The  constitution  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  one  class  of  contracts  and  the 
other.  It  then  equally  embraces,  and  applies  to  both. 
Indeed,  as  by  far  the  lai^est  class  of  contracts  in  civil 
society,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  are  implied, 
there  would  be  very  little  object  in  securing  the  inviola- 
bility of  express  contracts,  if  those,  which  are  implied, 
might  be  impaired  by  state  legislation.  The  constitu- 
tion is  not  chargeable  with  such  folly,  or  inconsistency. 
Every  grant  in  its  own  nature  amounts  to  an  extin- 
guishment of  the  right  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a 
contract  not  to  re-assert  it.  A  party  is,  therefore,  al- 
'  ways  estopped  by  his  own  grant  How  absurd  would 
it  be  to  provide,  that  an  express  covenant  by  him, 
as  a  muniment  attendant  upon  the  estate,  should  bind 
him  for  ever,  because  executory,  and  resting  in  action  ; 
and  yet,  that  he  might  re-assert  his  title  to  the  estate, 
and  dispossess  his  grantee,  because  there  was  only  an 
implied  covenant  not  to  re-assert  it. 

{}  699.  In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  obligation  of 
a  contract  ?  It  would  seem  difficult  to  substitute  words 
more  inteUigible,  or  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  than 
these.    And  yet  they  have  g^ven  rise  to  much  acute 
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disqntsitioD,  as  to  their  real  meaning  in  the  constituticHL 
It  has  been  said,  that  right  and  obligatioa  are  correla- 
tive terms.  Whatever  I,  by  my  contract,  give  another 
a  right  to  require  of  me,  I,  by  that  act  lay  myself  under 
an  obligation  to  yield  or  bestow.  The  obligation  of 
CTery  contract,  then,  will  consist  of  that  right,  ot  power 
over  my  will  or  actions,  which  I,  by  my  contract,  con- 
fer on  another.  And  that  right  and  power  will  be  found 
to  be  measured,  neither  by  moral  law  alone,  nor  by 
unirersal  law  al(me,  nor  by  the  laws  of  society  alone  i 
but  by  a  combination  of  the  three ;  an  operation,  in 
which  the  moral  law  is  explained,  and  appUed  by  the 
law  of  nature,  and  both  modiBed,  and  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  society  by  positive  law.  In  an  advanced 
state  of  society,  all  contracts  of  men  receive  a  relativsi 
and  not  a  positive  int^pretation.  The  state  construes 
them,  the  state  appUes  them,  the  state  contrds  them, 
and  the  state  decides,  bow  far  the  social  exercise  of  the 
rights,  which  they  give  over  each  party,  can  be  justly  as- 
serted. AgUD*  it  has  been  said,  that  the  constitution 
distingiushes  between  a  contract,  and  the  obligati(»i  of 
a  contract.  The  latter  is  the  law,  which  binds  the  parties 
to  perf<H-m  their  agreement.  The  law,  then,  which  baa 
this-binding  obligation,  must  govern  and  control  the 
ccHktract  m  every  shape,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  bear 
upon  it.  Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  obligation  of 
a  contract  consists  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the 
law,  which  apphes  to,  and  enforces  performance  of  it, 
(H*  an  equivalent  for  non-performance.  The  obligati<m 
does  not  inhere,  and  subsist  in  the  contract  itself  pro- 
pria vigore,  but  in  the  law  applicable  to  the  contract. 
And  again,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment of  the  parties ;  and,  if  it  be  not  illegal,  it  binds 
Uiem  to  the  extent  of  their  stipulations.    Thus,  if  a 
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party  coatracts  to  pay  a  certan  sum  on  a  certain  day, 
the  contract  binds  him  to  perform  it  on  that  day,  and 
tlus  is  its  obligation. 

^  700.  It  seems  agreed,  that,  when  the  obligation  of 
contracts  is  spoken  of  in  the  constitution,  we  are  to 
understand,  not  the  mere  moral,  but  the  legal  obligation 
of  contracts.  The  moral  obligation  of  contracts  is,  so 
far  as  human  society  is  concerned,  of  an  imperfect  kind, 
which  the  parties  are  left  free  to  obey  or  not,  as  they 
please.  It  is  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  the  parties, 
under  the  solemn  admonitions  of  accountabUity  to  the 
Supreme  Bemg.  No  human  lawgiver  can  either  im> 
pair  or  reach  it.  The  constitution  has  not  in  contem- 
plation any  such  obligation,  but  such  only,  as  might  be 
impaired  by  a  state,  if  not  prohibited.  It  is  the  civ'A 
obligation  of  contracts,  which  it  is  designed  to  reach, 
that  is,  the  obligation,  which  is  recognised  by,  and  re- 
sults from  the  law  of  the  state,  in  which  it  is  made. 
I^  therefore,  a  contract,  when  made,  is  by  the  law  of 
the  place  dclared  to  be  illegal,  or  deemed  to  be  a 
nullity,  or  a  nudepact,it  has  no  civil  obligation,  because 
the  law  in  such  cases  forbids  its  having  any  binding 
efficacy,  or  force.  It  confers  no  l^al  right  on  the  one 
party,  and  no  correspondent  legal  duty  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  means  allowed,  or  recognised,  to  enforce  it ; 
for  the  maxim  is,  ex  nudo  pacta  mm  oritur  nctio.  But 
when  it  does  not  fall  within  the  predicament  of  being 
^ther  illegal,  or  void,  its  obligatory  force  is  coextensive 
with  its  stipulations. 

^  701.  Nor  is  this  obligatory  force  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  the  positive  declarations  of  the  municipd  law,  as 
of  the  general  principles  of  natural,  or,  (as  it  is  some- 
times called)  universal  law.  In  a  state  of  nature,  inde- 
pendent of  the  obligations  a[  positive  law,  contracts 
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may  be  formed,  and  their,  obligatory  force  be  complete. 
Between  independent  nations,  treaties  and  compacts 
are  formed,  which  are  demeed  universally  obligatory ; 
and  yet  in  no  just  sense  can  they  be  deemed  depen- 
dent on  municipal  law.  Nay,  there  may  exist  (ab- 
stractly speaking)  a  perfect  obligation  in  contracts, 
where  there  are  no  known  and  adequate  means  to  en- 
force tfaem;  as,  for  instance,  between  independent 
nations,  where  their  relative  strength  and  power  pre- 
clude the  possibiUty,  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party, 
of  enforcing  them.  So  in  the  same  government,  where 
a  contract  is  made  by  a  state  with  one  of  its  own  cit- 
zens,  which  yet  its  laws  do  not  permit  to  be  enforced 
by  any  action  or  suit.  In  this  predicament  are  the 
United  States,  who  are  not  suable  on  any  contracts 
made  by  themselves ;  but  no  one  doubts,  that  these  are 
still  obligatory  on  the  United  States.  Yet  their  obliga- 
tion is  not  redognised  by  any  positive  municipal  law  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
principles  of  public  or  universal  law.  Still,  in  these 
cases  there  is  a  right  in  the  one  party  to  have  the  con- 
tract performed,  and  the  duty  on  the  other  side  to  per- 
form it  But,  generally  speaking,  when  we  speak  of 
the  obligation  of  a  contract,  we  include  in  the  idea  some 
known  means  acknowledged  by  the  municipal  law  to 
enforce  it.  Where  all  such  means  are  absolutely  de- 
nied, the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  understood  to  be 
impaired,  though  it  may  not  be  completely  annihilated. 
Rights  may,  indeed,  exist  without  any  present  adequate 
correspondent  remedies  between  private  persons. 
Thus,  a  state  may  refuse  to  dlow  unpnsonment  for 
debt ;  and  the  debtor  may  have  no  property.  But 
still  the  right  of  the  creditor  remains ;  and  he  may  en- 
force it  agunst  the  future  pn^ertj  of  the  debttv*.    So 
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a  debtor  may  die  without  leaving  any  known  estate,  or 
without  any  known  representative.  In  such  cases  we 
should  not  say,  that  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  gone ; 
but  only,  that  there  was  nothing,  on  which  it  could  pre- 
sently operate.  But  suppose  an  administrator  should 
be  appointed,  and  property  in  contingency  should  fall 
in,  the  right  might  then  be  enforced  to  the  extent  of 
the  existing  means. 

^  702.  The  civil  obhgation  of  a  contract,  then, 
though  it  can  never  arise,  or  exist  contrary  to  positive 
law,  may  arise  or  exist  independently  of  it ;  and  it 
may  exist,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  no  present 
adequate  remedy  to  enforce  it.  Wherever  the  muni- 
cipal law  recognises  an  absolute  duty  to  perform  a  con- 
tract, there  the  obligation  to  perfonn  it  is  complete^ 
although  there  may  not  be  a  perfect  remedy. 

^  703.  in  the  next  place,  what  may  properiy  be 
deemed  impairing  the  obligadon  of  contracts  in  the 
sense  of  the  constitution  7  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
any  taw,  which  enlarges,  abridges,  or  in  any  manner 
changes  the  intention  of  the  parties,  resulting  from  the 
stipuladons  in  the  contract,  necessarily  impairs  it  The 
manner  or  degree,  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  can 
in  no  respect  influence  the  conclusion;  for  whether 
the  law  affect  the  validity,  the  construcdon,  the  dura- 
tion, the  dischai^e,  or  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  it 
impairs  its  obligation,  though  it  may  not  do  so  to  the 
same  extent  m  all  the  supposed  cases.  Any  devia- 
tion from  its  terms  by  postponing,  or  accelerating  the 
period  of  performance,  which  it  prescribes ;  imposing 
conditions  not  expressed  in  the  contract ;  or  dispensing 
with  the  performance  of  those,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
contract ;  however  minute,  or  apparently  unmaterial  in 
their  effect  upon  i^  impair  its  obligation.    A  fortiori. 
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m  law,  which  makes  the  contract  wholly  mvalid,  or  ex- 
tioguishes,  or  releases  it,  is  a  law  impairiDg  it,  Nor  is 
this  all.  Although  there  is  a  disiinction  between  the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  and  a  remedy  upon  it ;  yet  if 
there  are  certain  remedies  existing  at  the  time,  when  it 
is  made,  all  of  which  are  afterwards  wholly  extinguish- 
ed by  new  laws,  so  that  there  remain  no  me^is  of  en- 
forcing its  obligation,  and  no  redress ;  such  an  aboli- 
ikm  of  all  remedies,  operating  in  presenti,  is  also  an  im- 
pairing ctf  the  obligation  of  such  contract.  But  erery 
change  and  modification  of  the  remedy  does  not  in- 
volve such  a  consequence.  No  one  will  doubt,  that 
the  legislature  may  vary  the  nature  and  extent  of  rem- 
edies, so  always,  that  some  substantive  remedy  be  in 
fact  left.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  legislature 
may  prescribe  the  times  and  modes,  in  which  remedies 
may  be  pursued ;  and  bar  suits  not  brought  within  such 
periods,  and  not  pursued  in  such  modes.  Statutes  (^ 
limitations  are  of  this  nature ;  and  have  never  been 
supposed  to  destroy  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  but  to 
prescribe  the  times,  within  which  that  obligation  shall 
be  enforced  by  a  suit ;  and  in  default,  to  deem  it  either 
satisfied,  or  abandoned.  The  obligation  to  perform  a 
contract  is  coeval  with  the  undertaking  to  perform  it. 
It  originates  with  the  contract  itself,  aijd  operates  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  performance.  The  remedy  acts 
upon  tbe  broken  contract,  and  enforces  a  pre-existing 
o^^ion.  And  a  state  legislature  may  discharge  a 
party  fiom  imprisonment  upon  a  judgment  in  a  civil 
case  at  oootract,  without  infringing  the  constitution ;  for 
tbis  is  but  a  modification  of  the  remedy,  and  does  not 
impair  the  obBgation  of  tbe  contract  So,  if  a  party 
should  be  in  gaol,  and  give  a  bond  for  the  prison  liber- 
ties, and  to  remsun  a  true  prisoner,  until  lawfully  «1h- 
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charged,  a  subsequent  discharge  by  sa  act  of  the  legis- 
lature would  not  impair  the  contract ;  for  it  would  be  a 
lawful  discharge  ia  the  seose  of  the  bood. 

§  704.  These  general  considerations  naturally  con- 
duct us  to  some  more  difficult  inquiries  growing  out  of 
them ;  and  upon  which  there  has  been  a  very  great 
diversity  of  judicial  opinion.  The  great  object  of  the 
Iramers  of  the  constitution  undoubtedly  was,  to  secure 
the  inviolability  of  contracts.  This  principle  was  to  be 
protected,  in  whatever  form  it  mightbe  assailed.  No 
enumeration  was  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  modes, 
by  which  cxmtracts  might  be  impaired.  It  would  have 
been  unwise  to  have  made  such  an  enumeration,  since 
it  might  hare  been  defective ;  and  the  intention  was  to 
prohibit  every  mode  or  device  for  such  purpose.  The 
prohibition  was  universal. 

^  705.  -The  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been  most 
elaborately  discussed,  how  far  the  states  may  constitu- 
tionally pass  an  insolvent  law,  which  shall  discharge 
the  obligaUon  of  contracts.  It  is  not  doubted,  that  the 
states  may  pass  insolvent  taws,  which  shall  discharge 
the  person,  or  operate  in  the  nature  of  a  cessio  bonorumy 
provided  such  laws  do  not  discharge,  or  intermeddle 
with  the  obhgation  of  contracts.  Nor  is  it  denied,  that 
insolvent  laws,  which  dischai^e  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, made  antecedendy  to  their  passage,  are  uncon- 
stitutional. But  the  question  is.  How  far  the  states 
may  constitutionally  pass  insolvent  laws,  which  shall 
operate  upon,  and  discharge  contracts,  which  are  made 
subsequently  to  their  passage.  After  the  most  ample 
ailment  it  has  at  length  been  settled  by  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  states  may  consdtutionally 
pa^  such  laws  operating  upon  future  contracts.    ,     '    ;. 

Air.  64  'i      )  i 
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^  706.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  grant  is  a 
contract  within  the  meaQing  of  the  constitudon,  as  much 
as  an  unexecuted  agreement  The  prohibition,  there- 
fore, equally  reaches  all  interferences  with  private 
grants  and  private  conveyances,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be.  But  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  it 
apphes,  in  the  same  extent,  to  contracts  and  grants  of 
a  state  created  directly  by  a  law,  or  made  by  some  au- 
thorized agent  in  pursuance  of  a  law.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that,  in  such  cases,  it  is  to  be  deemed  an 
act  of  the  legislative  power ;  and  that  all  laws  are  re- 
pealable  by  the  same  authority,  which  enacted  them. 
But  it  has  been  decided  upon  solemn  argument,  that 
contracts  and  grants  made  by  a  state  are  not  less  within 
the  reach  of  the  prohibition,  than  contracts  and  grants 
of  private  persons ;  that  the  question  is  not,  whether 
such  contracts  or  grants  are  made  directly  by  law  in 
the  form  of  legislation,  or  in  any  other  form ;  but  wheth- 
er they  exist  at  all.  The  legislature  may,  by  a  law,  di- 
rectly make  a  grant ;  and  such  grant,  when  once  made, 
becomes  irrevocable,  and  cannot  be  constitutionally  im- 
paired. So  the  legislature  may  make  a  contract  with 
individuals  directly  by  a  law,  pledging  the  state  to  a 
performance  of  it ;  and  then,  when  it  is  accepted,  it  is 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  constitution.  And 
it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle,  that,  when- 
ever a  law  is  in  its  own  nature  a  contract,  and  absolute 
rights  have  vested  under  it,  a  repeal  of  that  law  cannot 
divest  those  rights,  or  annihilate,  or  impair  the  title  so 
acquired.  A  grant  amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of 
the  right  of  the  grantor,  and  impUes  a  contract  not  to 
reassert  it. 

^  707.  The  cases  above  spoken  of  are  cases,  in 
which  rights  of  property    are    concerned,  and    are 
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manifestly  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibition.  But  a 
question  of  a  more  nice  and  dehcate  nature  has  been 
also  litigated ;  and  that  is,  how  far  charters,  granted  by 
a  state,  are  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution. That  the  framers  of  the  constitution  did  not 
intend  to  restrain  the  states  in  the  regulation  of  their 
civil  institutions,  adopted  for  internal  govemmeQt,  is 
adnutted ;  and  it  has  never  been  so  construed.  It  has 
always  been  understood,  that  the  cootracts  spoken  of 
in  the  constitution  were  those,  which  respect  pro- 
perty, or  some  other  object  of  value,  and  which  con- 
fer rights  capable  of  being  asserted  in  a  court  of 
justice.  A  charter  is  cert^ly  in  form  and  sub- 
stance a  contract ;  it  is  a  grant  of  powers,  rights,  and 
privileges ;  and  it  usually  gives  a  capacity  to  take,  and 
to  hold  property.  Where  a  charter  creates  a  corpora- 
tion, it  emphatically  confers  this  capacity ;  for  it  is  an 
incident  to  a  corporation,  (unless  prohibited,)  to  take, 
and  to  hold  property.  A  charter  granted  to  private 
persons  for  private  purposes  is  within  tbe  terms,  and 
the  reason  of  the  prohibition.  It  confers  rights  and 
privileges,  upon  the  faith  of  which  it  is  accepted.  It 
imparts  obligations  and  duties  on  their  part,  which  they 
are  not  at  hberty  to  disregard ;  and  it  implies  a  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  Iegislatiu%,  that  the  rights  and 
privileges,  so  granted,  shall  be  enjoyed.  It  is  wholly 
immaterial  in  such  cases,  whether  the  corporation  take 
for  their  own  private  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
other  persons. 

§  70S.  A  charter,  then,  being  a  contract  within  tbe 
scope  of  the  constitution,  the  next  consideration,  which 
has  arisen  upon  this  important  subject  is,  whether  the 
principle  ^plies  to  all  charters,  pubhc,  as  welt  as  private. 
Corporations  are  divisible  into  two  sorts,  such  as  are 
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Strictly  public,  and  such  as  are  private.  Within  the 
former  denomination  are  included  all  corporatioDS, 
created  for  public  purposes  only,  such  as  cities,  towns, 
parishes,  and  other  public  bodies.  Withb  the  latter 
denomination  all  corporations  are  included,  which  do 
not  stricdy  belong  to  the  former.  There  is  no  doubt, 
as  to  public  coiporations,  which  exist  only  for  pubEc 
purposes,  that  the  legislature  may  change,  modify, 
enlarge,  and  restrain  them ;  with  this  limitation,  how- 
ever, that  property,  held  by  such  corporations,  shall  stiD 
be  secured  for  the  use  of  those,  for  whom,  and  at  whose 
expense  it  has  been  acquired.  The  principle  may  be 
stated  in  a  more  general  form.  If  a  charter  be  a  mere 
grant  of  political  power,  if  it  create  a  civil  faislitutioii, 
to  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  govem- 
meat,  (u*,  if  the  funds  be  public  property  alone,  and  the 
government  alone  be  interested  in  the  management  of 
them,  the  legislative  power  over  such  charter  is  not 
restrained  by  the  constitution,  but  remains  unlimited. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  a  mode  of  exercismg 
public  rights  and  public  powers,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  interest ;  and,  therefore,  it  must,  from  its 
very  nature,  remain  subject  to  the  legislative  will,  so 
always  that  private  rights  are  not  infringed,  or  trenched 
upon. 

§  709.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  press  this 
principle  much  farther,  and  to  exempt  from  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  all  charters,  which,  though  granted 
to  private  persons,  are  in  reality  trusts  for  purposes 
and  objects,  which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  deemed 
public  and  general  The  first  great  case,  in  which  this 
doctrine  became  the  subject  of  judicial  examinaticm 
and  decision,  was  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  legislature  of  New-Hampshire  had,  without  the 
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consent  of  the  corporation,  passed  an  act  changing  the 
organization  of  the  original  provincial  charter  of  the 
college,  and  transferring  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
franchises  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new  trustees, 
appointed  under  the  act.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
act  waa  contested,  and  after  solemn  argument,  it  was 
deliberately  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
provincial  charter  was  a  contract  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  amendatory  act  was 
utteriy  void,  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  that  charter. 
The  college  was  deemed,  like  other  cdleges  of  private 
foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowed,  by  its  charter,  with  a  capacity  to  take  pro- 
per^, uncoDnectedwithtbegovemment.  Its  funds  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Mitt  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds 
coniusted  entirely  of  private  donations.  It  is  true,  that 
tba  uses  were  in  some  sense  public ;  that  is,  for  the 
general  benefit,  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  cor- 
porators ;  but  this  did  not  make  the  corporation  a  public 
cOTporation.  It  was  a  private  institution  for  general 
charity.  It  was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from 
a  private  donation,  vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a 
public  charity,  or  for  a  particular  purpose  of  beneficence. 
And  the  state  itself  if  it  h^  bestowed  funds  upon  a 
charity  of  the  same  nature,  could  not  resume  those 
funds.  In  short,  the  charter  was  deemed  a  contract, 
to  which  the  government,  and  the  donors,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  corporation,  were  all  parties.  It  was  for 
a  valuable  consideration ;  for  the  security  and  disposition 
rf  property,  which,  was  entrusted  to  the  coiporation 
upon  the  ^th  of  its  terms ;  and  the  trustees  acquired 
rights  under  it,  which  could  not  be  taken- away;  for 
they  came  to  them  clothed  with  trusts,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  perform,  and  could  not  constitutionally 
disregard. 
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§  710.  It  has  also  been  made  a  questioD,  whether  a 
compact  between  two  states  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
prohibition.  And  this  also  has  been  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  The  terms,  compact  and  contract,  are 
synonymous ;  and>  when  propositions  are  offered  by 
one  state,  and  agreed  to,  and  accepted  by  another} 
they  necessarily,  constitute  a  contract  between  them. 
There  is  no  difference,  in  reason  or  in  law,  to  distin- 
guish between  contracts  made  by  a  state  with  individ- 
uals, and  contracts  made  between  states.  Each  ought 
to  be  equally  inviolable. 

^  711.  Betore  qmtting  this  subject  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  as  the  prohibition,  respecting  ex  post 
facto  laws,  apphes  only  to  criminal  cases ;  and  the  other 
is  confined  to  impuring  the  obligation  of  contracts ; 
there  are  many  laws  of  a  retrospective  character,  which 
may  yet  be  constitutionally  passed  by  the  state  legis- 
latures, however  unjust,  oppressive,  or  impoliric  they 
may  be.  Retrospective  laws  are,  indeed,  generally  un- 
just ;  and,  as  has  been  forcibly  said*  neither  accord  with 
sound  legislation,  nor  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  social  compact.  Still  they  are,  with  the  excep- 
tions above  stated,  left  open  to  the  states,  according  to 
their  own  constitutions  of  government ;  and  become 
obligatory,  if  not  prohibited  by  the  latter. 

§  712.  Whether,'!  indeed,  mdependently  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  repub- 
lican and  free  governments  does  not  necessaiily  im- 
pose some  restraints  upon  the  legislative  power,  has 
been  much  discussed.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  fortified  by  a  strong  current  of  judicial  opmion, 
that  ^ce  the  American  revolution  no  state  govera- 
ment  can  be  presumed  to  possess  the  trancendental 
sovereigiity  to  take  away  vested  rights  of  property ; 
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to  take  the 'property  of  A.  and  transfer  it  to  B.  by  a 
mere  legislative  act.  A  government  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  free,  where  the  rights  of  property 
are  left  solely  dependent  upon  a  legislative  body,  with- 
out any  restraint.  The  fundamental  maxims  of  a  ft«e 
government  seem  to  require,  that  the  rights  of  personal 
hberty,  and  private  property  should  be  held  sacred. 
At  least,  no  court  of  justice,  m  this  country,  would  be 
warranted  in  assuming,  that  any  state  legislature  pos- 
sessed a  power  to  violate  and  disregard  them ;  or  that 
such  a  power,  so  repugnant  to  the  common  principles 
of  justice  and  civil  liberty,  lurked  under  any  general 
grant  of  legislative  authority,  or  ought  to  be  implied 
from  any  general  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
in  the  usual  forms  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of 
power.  The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed  to  part 
with  rights,  so  vital  to  their  security  and  well-being, 
without  very  strong,  and  positive  declarations  to  that 
effect 

§  713.  The  remaining  prohibition  in  (his  clause  is, 
that  no  state  shall  "  grant  any  title  of  nobility."  The 
reason  of  this  prohibition  is  the  same,  as  that,  upon 
which  the  like  prohibition  to  the  government  of  the 
nation  is  founded.  Indeed,  it  would  be  almost  absurd 
to  provide  sedulously  against  such  a  power  m  the  latter, 
if  the  states  were  still  left  free  to  exercise  it  It  has 
been  emphatically  said,  that  this  is  the  corner-stone  of 
a  repubhcan  government ;  for  there  can  be  UtUe  dan- 
ger, while  a  nobility  is  excluded,  that  the  government 
will  ever  cease  to  be  that  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PROHIBITIONS  Oir  THE  STATES. 

^  714.  The  next  clause  of  the  consUtution  is, 
"  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay 
"  any  duty  on  tonnage ;  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war 
**  in  time  of  peace ;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
'  "  pact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  or 
"  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
"  imminent  danger,  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

^  715.  The  first  part  of  thb  clause,  respecting  lay- 
ing a  duty  on  tonnage,  has  been  already  considered. 
The  remaining  clauses  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
general  policy  and  reasoning,  which  forbid  any  state 
from  entering  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ; 
and  from  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  In 
regard  to  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  they 
are  wholly  prohibited.  But  a  state  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  congress,  enter  mto  an  agreement,  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power.  What 
predse  distinction  is  here  intended  to  be  taken  be- 
tween treaties,  and  agreements,  and  con^mcts  is  no- 
where explained ;  and  has  never  as  yet  been  the  sub- 
ject of  any  exact  judicial,  or  other  examination. 

^  716.  The  other  prohibitions  in  the  clause  respect 
the  power  of  making  war,  which  is  appropriately  con- 
fided to  the  national  govemmenC  The  setting  on  foot 
of  an  army,  or  navy  by  a  state,  in  times  of  peace, 
might  be  a  cause  of  jealousy  between  neighbouring 
states,  and  provoke  the  hostilities  of  foreign  bordering 
nations.    In  other  cases,  as  the  protectioQ  of  the  whole 
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Unioa  is  confided  to  the  national  arm,  and  the  national 
power,  it  is  not  6t,  that  any  state  sfaouid  possess  miU- 
tary  means  to  overawe  the  Union,  or  to  endanger  the 
general  safety.  Still,  a  state  may  be  so  situated,  that 
it  may  become  indispensable  to  possess  military  forces, 
to  resist  an  expected  invasion,  or  insurrection.  The 
danger  may  be  too  immment  for  delay ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  a  state  will  have  a  right  to 
r^se  troops  for  its  own  safety,  even  without  the  con- 
sent of  congress.  After  war  is  once  begun,  there 
is  no  doubt^  that  a  state  may,  and  indeed  it  ought  to 
possess  the  power,  to  raise  forces  for  its  own  de- 
fence; and  its  co-operation  with  the  national  forces 
may  often  be  of  great  importance,  to  secure  success 
and  vigour  in  the  operations  of  war.  The  prohi- 
bition is,  therefore,  wisely  guarded  by  exceptions 
sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  states,  and  not  Justly 
open  to  the  objection  of  being  dangerous  to  the 
Union. 

^  717.  It  has  been  already  seen,  and  it  will  here- 
after more  fully  appear,  that  there  are  implied,  as  well 
as  express,  prohibitions  in  the  constitution  upon  the 
power  of  the  states.  Among  the  former,  one  clearly 
is,  that  no  state  can  control,  or  abridge,  or  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  the  national 
government.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  state  laws, 
as,  for  instance,  stat^  statutes  of  limitations,  and  state 
insolvent  laws,  have  no  operation  upon  the  rights  or 
contracts  of  the  United  States. 

§  718.  And  here  end  our  commentaries  upon  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution,  embracing  the  organi- 
zation and  powers  of  the  legislative  jlepartment  of  the 
government,  and  the  prohibitions  upon  the  state  and 
national  governments.    If  we  here  pause,  but  for  a 
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moment,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  reflection, 
how  admirably  this  division  and  distribution  of  legisla- 
tive powers  between  the  state  and  national  governments 
is  adapted  to  preserve  the  liberty,  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
general  govemmeot  a^  assigned  all  thos6  powers, 
which  relate  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the  states, 
as  comprising  one  confederated  nation.  While  to  each 
state  is  reserved  all  those  powers,  which  may  affect,  ot 
promote  its  own  domestic  interests,  its  peace,  its  pros- 
perity, its  policy,  and  its  local  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  such  limitatioBS  and  restraints  are  imposed 
upon  each  government,  as  exp^ence  has  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  wise  in-order  to  control  the  public  function- 
aries, or  indispensable  to  secure  die  hannonious  opera- 
tions of  the  Union. 
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£ZECimT£  DEFARTHEKT— ORQAiriZATIOH  Or. 

^  719.  In  the  progress  of  our  examinatioa  of  the 
coQstitutioD,  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  article, 
which  coatjuns  aa  eDumeradou  of  the  <H^aiiizatioii  and 
powers  of  the  executive  department  What  is  the 
best  constitution  for  the  executive  department*  and 
what  are  the  powers,  with  which  it  shodd  be  entrust- 
ed, are  problems  among  the  most  important,  and  prob- 
ably tbe  most  difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  of  all, 
which  are  involved  in  the  theory  of  free  governments. 
No  man,  who  has  ever  studied  the  subject  with  pro- 
found .attention,  has  risen  from  the  labour  without  an 
increased  and  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  its  intri- 
cate relations,  and  perplexing  doubts.  No  man,  who 
has  thoroughly  read  the  human  lustory,  and  especially 
the  history  of  republics,  but  has  been  struck  with  the 
consciousness,  how  litde  has  been  hitherto  done  to  es- 
tablish a  safe  depositary  of  power  in  any  hands ;  and 
how  often  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  a  few,  or  many,  of  an 
hereditary  monarch,  or  of  an  elective  chie^  the  executive 
power  has  brought  ruin  upon  the  state,  or  sunk  under 
the  oppressive  burthen  of  its  own  imbecility.  Perhaps 
our  own  history,  hitherto,  does  not  establish,  that  we 
have  wholly  escaped  all  the  dangers;  and  that  here  is 
not  to  be  found,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  nations, 
the  vulnerable  part  of  the  repubhc. 

^  720.  The  first  clause  of  the  &rst  section  of  the 
second  article  is  as  follows:  "The  executive  power 
«  shall  be  vested  'in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
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**  of  America.  He  shall  hold  bis  office  during  the  term 
•*  of  four  years ;  and  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
**  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  chosen  as  follows. " 

^  721.  In  considering  this  clause,  three  practical 
questions  are  naturally  suggested :  First,  whether  there 
should  be  a  dlsUnct  executive  department ;  secondly, 
whether  it  should  be  composed  of  more  than  one  per- 
son ;  and,  thirdly,  what  should  be  the  duration  of 
office. 

^  722.  Upon  the  first  question,  little  need  be  said. 
All  America  have  at  length  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  distinct  executive  department.  The 
principle  is  embraced  in  every  state  constitution ;  and 
it  seems  now  to  be  assumed  among  us,  as  a  fundamen- 
tal  maxim  of  government,  that  the  legi^tive,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments  ought  to  be  separate,  and 
the  powers  of  one  oug^t  not  to  be  exercised  by  either  of 
the  others.  The  same  maxim  is  found  rec<^ised  in 
express  terms  in  many  of  our  state  constitutions.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  where  all  these  pow- 
ers are  united  m  the  same  hands,  there  is  a  real  des- 
potism, to  the  extent  of  their  coercive  exercise.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  exist  together,  and  yet  depend 
for  their  exercise  upon  the  mere  authority  of  recom- 
mendation, (as  they  did  under  the  confederation,) 
they  become  at  once  imbecile  and  arbitrary,  subser- 
vient to  popular  clamour,  and  incapable  of  steady  ac- 
tion. 

§  723.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  executive  department,  the  next  consideration 
is,  how  it  ought  to  be  organized.  It  may  be  stated  in 
general  terms,  that  that  organization  is  best,  which  will 
at  once  secure  energy  in  the  executive,  and  safety  to 
the  people.  The  notion,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  and 
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occasionally  finds  ingenious  advocates,  that  a  vigorous 
executive  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  repub- 
lican government  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  sufficient 
grounds,  on  which  to  rest  tlus  notion;  and  those, 
which  are  usually  stated,  belong  principally  to  that  class 
of  minds,  which  readily  indulge  in  the  belief  of  the 
general  perfection,  as  well  as  perfectibility,  of  human 
nature,  and  deem  the  least  possible  quantity  of  pow- 
er, with  which  government  can  subsist,  to  be  the  best. 
To  those,  who  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  atten- 
tively read  the  history  of  other  nations,  ancient  and 
modem,  far  different  lessons  are  taught  with  a  severe 
truth  and  force.  Those  lessons  instruct  them,  that 
enei^  in  the  executive  is  a  leading  character  in  the 
definition  of  a  good  government  It  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  community  against  foreign  attacks. 
It  is  not  less  essential  to  the  steady  administration  of 
the  laws,  to  the  protection  of  property  against  those 
irregular  and  high-handed  combinations,  which  some- 
6mes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  to 
the  security  of  liberty  against  the  enterprises  and  as- 
saults of  ambition,  of  facdon,  and  of  anarchy.  Every 
man  the  least  conversant  with  Roman  histoty  knows, 
how  often  that  republic  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man,  under  the  formida- 
ble name  of  a  dictator,  as  well  against '  the  intrigues  of 
ambidous  individuals,  aspuing  to  tyranny,  and  the  sedi- 
tions of  whole  classes  of  the  community,  threatening 
the  existence  of  the  government,  as  against  foreign 
enemies,  menacmg  the  destruction  and  conquest  of  the 
state.  A  feeble  executive  implies  a  feeble  execution 
of  the  government  A  feeble  execution  is  but  another 
phrase  for  a  bad  execution  ;  and  a  government  ill  Ex- 
ecuted, whatever  may  be  its  theory,  must,  in  practice, 
be  a  bad  government 
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^  724.  The  ingredients,  which  constitute  energy  in 
the  executive,  are  unity,  duration,  an  adequate  provi- 
sion for  its  support,  and  competent  powers.  The  in- 
gredients, which  constitute  safety  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  are  a  due  dependence  on  the  people, 
end  a  due  riesponsibility  to  the  people.  * 

^  725.  That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy  wiU 
scarcely  be  disputed.  Decision,  activity,  secresy,  and 
despatch  will  generally  characterise  the  proceedmgs  of 
one  man  in  a  much  more  eminent  degree,  than  the 
proceedings  of  a  greater  number ;  and  in  proportion, 
as  the  number  is  increased,  these  qualities  will  be  di- 
minished. 

^  726.  This  unity  may  be  destroyed  in  two  ways ; 
first,  by  vesting  the  power  in  two  or  more  magistrates 
of  equal  dignity ;  secondly,  by  vesting  it  ostensibly  in 
one  man,  subject,  however,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
control  and  advice  of  a  council  Of  the  first,  the  two 
consuls  of  Rome  may  serve,  as  an  example  in  anci^it 
times ;  and  in  modem  times,  the  brief  and  hasty  history 
of  the  three  consuls  of  France,  during  its  shortlived  re- 
public. Of  the  latter,  several  states  in  the  Union  fur- 
nish examples,  as  some  of  the  colonies  did  before  the 
revolution.  Both  these  methods  of  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  executive  have  had  their  advocates. 
They  are  both  liable  to  similar,  if  not  to  equal  objec- 
tions. 

^  727.  But  independent  of  any  of  the  lights  derived 
from  history,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  division  of  the  execu- 
tive power  between  two  or  more  persons  must  always 
tend  to  produce  dissensions,  and  fluctuating  councils. 
Whenever  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in  any 
common  enterprise,  or  pursuit,  there  is  always  danger 
(^  difference  of  opinion.    If  it  be  a  public  trust,  or  office, 
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in  which  they  are  clothed  with  equal  digni^  and  au- 
thority, there  are  peculiar  dangers  arising  from  personal 
emulation,  or  personal  animosity ;  Ihun  superior  talents 
on  one  side,  encountering  strong  jealousies  on  the  oth- 
er ;  irom  pride  of  opinion  on  one  side,  and  weak  devo- 
tion to  popular  prejudices  on  the  other ;  from  the 
vanity  of  being  the  author  of  a  plan,  or  resentment  from 
some  imagined  slight  by  the  approval  of  that  of  another. 
From  Ihes^  and  other  causes  of  the  like  nature,  the 
most  bitter  rivalries  and  dissensions  often  spring.  When- 
ever these  happen,  they  lessen  the  respectability,  weak- 
en the  authority,  and  distract  the  plans  and  operations 
of  those  whom  they  divide.  The  wisest  measures 
are  thus  often  defeated,  or  delayed,  even  m  the  most 
critical  moments.  And  what  constitutes  even  a  greater 
evil,  the  community  often  becomes  split  up  into  rival 
factions,~adhering  to  the  different  persons,  who  com- 
pose the  magistracy ;  and  temporary  animosities  be- 
come thus  the  foundation  of  permanent  calamities  to 
the  state.  Indeed,  the  ruinous  effects  of  rival  factions 
in  free  states,  struggUng  for  power,  have  been  the  con- 
stant theme  of  reproach  by  the  admirers  of  monarchy, 
and  of  regret  by  the  lovers  of  republics.  The  Guelphs 
and  the  Glubeliiis,  the  white  and  the  black  factions.  We 
been  immortalized  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Italian  states  ; 
and  they  are  but  an  epitome  of  the  same  unvarying 
scenes  in  all  other  republics. 

^  728.  Objections  of  a  like  nature  apply,  though  in 
some  respects  with  diminished  force,  to  the  scheme  of 
an  executive  council,  whose  constitutional  concurrence 
is  rendered  indispensable.  An  artful  cabal  in  that 
councU  would  be  able  to  distract  and  enervate  the 
whole  public  councils.  And  even  without  such  a  cabal, 
the  mere  diversity  of  views  and  opinions  would  almost 
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always  mark  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority 
with  a  spirit  of  habitual  feebleness  and  dilatoriness,  or  a 
degrading  inconsistency.  But  an  objection,  in  a  repub- 
lican government  quite  as  weighty,  is,  that  such  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  executive  power  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  conceal  faults,  and  destroy  responsibility.  Respon- 
sibility is  of  two  kinds,  to  censure,  and  to  punishment. 
The  first  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  especially  in 
an  elective  goventmenL  Men  in  public  trust  will  more 
often  actiu  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  themselves  un- 
worthy of  public  favour,  than  to  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  punishment  But  the  multiphcation  of  voices  in 
the  business  of  the  executive  renders  it  difficult  to  &t 
responsibility  of  either  kind ;  for  it  is  perpetually  shii^ed 
from  one  to  another.  It  often  becomes  impossible 
amidst  mutual  accusations  to  determine,  upon  whom  the 
blame  ought  to  rest.  A  sense  of  mutual  impropriety 
sometimes  induces  the  parties  to  resort  to  plausible  pre- 
texts to  disguise  their  misconduct ;  or  a  dread  of  pub- 
lic responsibility  to  cover  up,  under  the  lead  of  some 
populw  demagogue,  their  own  faults  and  vacillations. — 
Thus*  a  council  often  becomes  the  means,  either  of 
shifting  off  all  effective  responsibihty  from  the  chief 
magistrate,  or  of  intrigues  and  oppositions,  which  de- 
stroy his  power,  and  supplant  his  influence. 

§.729.  The  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  considerations  is,  that  plurality  in  the  execudve 
deprives  the  people  of  the  two  greatest  securities  for  the 
faithful  exercise  of  delegated  power.  Fu^t,  it  removes 
the  just  restraints  of  public  opinion ;  and,  secondly,  it 
diminishes  the  means,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  fixmg 
responsibility  for  bad  measures  upon  the  real  authors. 

^  730.  The  question  as  to  the  unity  of  the  execu- 
tive being  disposed  c^,  the  next  consideration  is,  as  to 
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the  proper  duration  of  bis  term  of  office.  It  has  been 
ah^ady  mentioned,  that  duration  in  office  constitutes  an 
essential  requisite  to  the  energy  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. This  has  relation  to  two  objects ;  first,  the 
personal  firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  constitutional  powers ;  and,  secondly,  the 
stabihty  of  the  system  of  admmistration,  which  may  ha?e 
been  adopted  under  his  auspices.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  it  is  evident,  that  the  longer  the  duration  m  office* 
the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  obtaining  so  im- 
portant an  advantage.  A  man  will  naturally  be  inter- 
ested in  whatever  he  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the 
firmness  or  precariousness  of  the  tenure,  by  which  he 
holds  it.  He  wiU  be  less  attached  to  what  he  holds  by 
a  momentary,  or  uncertain  title,  than  to  what  he  enjoys 
by  a  tide  durable,  or  cert^ ;  and  of  course  he  wtU  be 
willing  to  risk  more  for  the  one,  than  for  the  other* 
This  remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  political  privilege, 
or  honour,  or  trust,  than  to  any  article  of  ordinary  prop- 
erty. A  chief  magistrate,  acting  under  the  conscious- 
ness, that  in  a  very  short  time  he  must  lay  down  office, 
will  be  apt  to  feel  himself  too  Utde  interested  in  it  to 
hazard  any  materia!  censure  or  perplexity  from  an  in- 
dependent exercise  of  his  powers,  or  from  those  ill  hu- 
mours, which  are  apt  at  tunes  to  prevail  in  s3i  govern- 
ments. If  the  case  should  be,  that  he  might,  notwith- 
standing, be  re-eligible,  his  wishes,  if  he  should  have 
any  for  office,  would  combine  with  his  fears  to  debase 
his  fortitude,  or  weaken  his  integrity,  or  enhance  his 
irresolution. 

§  73 1 .  The  other  ground,  that  of  stability  in  the  sys- 
tem of  administration,  is  still  more  strikingly  connected 
with  duration  in  office.  Few  men  will  be  found  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  course  of  policy,  whose  wis- 
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dom  may  be  perfectly  clear  to  themselves,  if  they  can- 
not be  permitted  to  complete,  what  they  have  begun* 
Of  what  consequeDce  wili  it  be  to  form  the  best  plans 
of  executive  admiDistration^  if  they  are  perpetually  pass- 
ing  into  new  hands,  before  they  are  matured,  or  may 
be  defeated  at  the  momeot,  when  their  reasonableness 
and  their  value  cannot  be  understood,  or  realized  by 
the  public"?  One  of  the  truest  rewards  to  patriots  and 
statesmen  is  the  consciousness,  that  the  objecdons  rais- 
ed against  their  measures  will  disappear  upon  a  lair 
trial ;  and  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  people 
will  follow  their  labours,  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  actors  upon  the  public  scenes.  But  who  will  plant, 
when  he  can  never  reap  1  Who  will  sacrifice  his  pres- 
ent ease,  and  reputation,  and  popularity,  and  encounter 
obloquy  and  persecution,  for  systems,  which  b,e  can 
nuther  mould  so,  as  to  ensure  success,  nor  direct  so,  as 
to  justify  the  experiment  1 

ij  732.  The  natural  result  of  a  change  of  the  head 
of  the  government  will  be  a  change  in  the  course  of 
administration,  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  subordinate 
persons,  who  are  to  act  as  ministers  to  the  executive. 
A  successor  in  office  will  feel  litde  sympathy  with 
the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  To  undo,  what  has  been 
done  by  the  latter,  will  be  supposed  to  give  proofs  of 
bis  own  capacity  ;  and  will  recommend  him  to  all  those, 
who  were  adversaries  of  the  past  administration ;  and 
perhaps  will  constitute  the  main  grounds  of  elevatmg 
him  to  office.  Personal  pride,  party  principles,  and  an 
ambition  for  public  distinction  will  thus  naturally  prompt 
him  to  an  abandonment  of  old  schemes,  and  combine 
with  that  love  of  novelty  so  congenial  to  all  Iree  states,  to 
make  every  new  administration  the  founders  of  new 
systems  of  government. 
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^  733.  It  is  obserrable,  that  the  period  actually 
fixed  is  intermediate  between  the  term  of  office  of  the 
senate,  and  that  of  the  house  of  representatiTes.  In  the 
course  of  one  presidential  term,  the  house  is,  or  may  be, 
twice  re-composed  ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  senate  chang- 
ed, or  re-elected.  So  far,  as  executive  influence  can  be 
presumed  to  operate  upon  either  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture unfavourably  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  latter 
possess,  in  thar  elective  franchise,  ample  means  of  re- 
dress. On  the  other  hand,  so  far,  as  untformity  and 
stability  in  the  administration  of  executive  duties  are 
desirable,  they  are  in  some  measure  secured  by  the 
more  permanent  tenure  of  office  of  the  senate,  which 
will  check  too  hasty  a  departure,  from  the  old  system, 
by  a  change  of  the  executive,  or  representative  branch 
of  the  government 

^  734.  Hitherto  our  experience  has  demonstrated, 
that  the  period  is  not  found  practically  so  long,  as  to 
create  danger  to  the  people,  or  so  short,  as  to  take 
away  a  reasonable  independence  and  enei^y  from  the 
executive.  Still  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  sufficient 
time  has  scarcely  yet  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  pronounce 
a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  since  the  executive 
has  generally  acted  with  a  majority  of  the  nation ;  and 
in  critical  times  he  has  been  sustained  by  the  fwce  of 
tiiat  majority  in  strong  measures,  and  m  times  of  more 
tranqtuQity,  by  the  general  moderation  of  the  policy  of 
his  administration. 

§  735.  Another  question,  connected  with  the  dura- 
don  of  ofiSce  of  the  president,  was  much  agitated  in  the 
convention,  and  has  often  since  been  a  topic  of  serious 
discus^on ;  and  that  is,  whether  he  should  be  re-eligi- 
ble to  office.  In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  presi- 
dent ought  to  be  ineligible  after  one  period  of  office,  it 
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was  urged,  that  the  return-  of  public  officers  into  the 
mass  of  the  commoo  people,  where  they  would  feel  the 
tone,  which  they  had  given  to  the  admiDistration  d*  the' 
laws,  was  the  best  security  the  public  could  have  for 
their  good  behaviour.  It  would  operate  as  a  check 
upon  the  resdessness  of  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  the  independence  of  the  executive.  It  would 
prevent  him  from  a  cringing  subserviency  to  procure  a 
re-election ;  or  from  a  rescHi  to  corrupt  intrigues  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  power.  And  it  was  even  added  by 
some,  whose  imaginadons  were  continually  haunted  by 
terrors  of  all  sorts  from  the  existence  of  any  powers  in 
the  national  government,  that  the  re-eligibility  oi  the 
executive  would  furnish  an  inducement  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  interfere  in  our  elections,  and  would  thus 
inflict  upon  us  all  the  evils,  which  had  desolated,  and 
betrayed  Poland. 

§  736.  In  opposition  to  these  suggestions  it  was 
stated,  that  one  ill  effect  c^  the  exclusion  would  he  a 
diminution  of  the  inducements  to  good  behaviour. 
There  are  few  men,  who  would  not  feel  much  less  zeal 
in  the  dischai^e  of  a  duty,  when  they  were  conscious, 
that  the  advantage  of  the  station,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, must  be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  period, 
than  when  they  were  permitted  to  entertain  a  bc^  of 
obtaining  by  th^r  merit  a  continuance  of  it  A  desbe 
of  reward  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  of  human 
conduct ;  and  the  best  security  for  the  fidelity  of  man- 
kind 19  to  make  interest  coincide  with  duty.  Another 
ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  temptation  to 
sratlid  views,  to  peculation,  to  the  corrupt  gratification 
of  favourites,  and  in  some  instances  to  usurpation.  A 
selfish  or' avaricious  executive  might,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  disposed  to  make  the  most  he  could  for 
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himself^  and  his  fiiends,  and  partisans,  during  his  brief 
continuance  in  office,  and  to  introduce  a  system  of  offi- 
cial patronage  aud  emoluments,  at  war  with  the  public 
interests,  but  weU  adapted  to  his  own.  If  he  were  vam 
and  ambitious,  as  well  as  avaricious  and  selfish,  the 
transient  possession  of  his  honors  would' depress  the 
former  passions,  and  give  new  impulses  to  the  latter. 
He  would  dread  the  loss  of  gain  more,  than  the  loss  of 
fame ;  since  the  power  must  drop  from  his  hands  too 
soon  to  ensure  any  substantia]  addition  to  his  reputa< 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  his  very  ambition,  as  well  as 
his  avarice,  might  tempt  him  to  usurpation ;  since  the 
chance  of  impeachment  would  scarcely  be  v/ortby  of 
thought ;  and  tbe  present  power  of  serving  fiiends 
might  easily  surround  him  with  advocates  for  every 
stretch  ol*  authority,  which  would  flatter  his  vanity,'  or 
administer  to  their  necessities. 

^  737.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclnsion  would  be* 
depriving  the  community  of  the  advantage  of  the  expe* 
rience,  guned  by  an  able  chief  magistrate  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  office.  Experience  is  the  puent  of  wisdom. 
And  it  would  seem  almost  absurd  to  say,  that  it  ought 
systematically  to  be  excluded  from  the  executive  office. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  banishing  merit  Irom  the 
public  councils,  because  it  had  been  tried.  What  could 
be  more  strange,  than  to  declare,  at  the  moment,  when 
wisdom  was  acquired,  that  the  possessor  of  it  should  no 
longer  be  enabled  to  use  it  for  the  very  purposes,  for 
which  it  was  acquired  ? 

^  788.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be, 
that  it  might  banish  men  from  the  station  in  certain 
emei^encies,  in  which  their  services  might  be  eminent- 
ly useful,  and  indeed  almost  indispensable  for  the  safety 
of  their  country.    There  is  no  nation,  which  has  not,  at 
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some  period  or  other  in  its  history,  felt  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  services  of  particular  men  in  particular 
stations ;  and,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as.vltal 
to  the  preservation  of  its  political  existence.  In  a  time 
of  war,  or  other  pressing  calamity,  the'  very  confidence 
of  a  nation  in  the  tried  integrity  and  ability  of  a  single 
man  may  of  itself  ensure  a  triumph.  Is  it  wise  to  sub- 
stitute in  such  cases  inexperience  for  experience,  and 
to  set  afloat  public  opinion,  and  change  the  settled  course 
of  administration  1  One  should  suppose,  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  possess  the  right  to  change  a  bad  mag- 
istrate, without  making  the  singular  merit  of  a  good  one 
the  very  ground  of  excluding  him  from  o£Bce. 

§  739.  It  was  added,  that  the  advantages  proposed 
by  the  exclusion,  (1.)  greater  independence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, (2.)  greater  security  to  the  people,  were  not 
well  founded.  The  former  could  not  be  attained  in  any 
moderate  degree,  unless  the  exclusion  was  made  per- 
petual. And,  if  it  were,  there  might  be  many  motives 
to  induce  the  executive  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to 
fiiends,  to  partisans,  to  selfish  objects,  and  private  gain, 
to  the  fear  of  enemies,  and  the  desire  to  stand  well  with 
majorities.  As  to  the  latter  supposed  advantage,  the 
exclusion  would  operate  no  check  upon  a  man  of  irreg- 
ular ambition,  or  corrupt  principles,  and  against  such 
men  alone  could  the  exclusion  be  important.  In  truth, 
such  men  would  easily  find  means  to  cover  up  their 
usurpations  and  dishonesty  under  fair  pretensions,  and 
mean  subserviency  to  popular  prejudices.  They  would 
easily  delude  the  people  into  a  belief,  that  their  acts 
were  constitutional,  because  they  were  fn  harmony  with 
the  public  wishes,  or  held  out  some  specious,  but  false 
projects  for  the  public  good- 
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^  740.  Still  it  roust  be  confessed,  that  where  the 
duration  is  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  right 
of  re-election  becomes  less  important,  and  perhaps  less 
safe  to  the  pubUc  A  president  chosen  for  ten  years 
might  be  made  ineligible  with  far  less  impropriety,  than 
one  chosen  for  four  years.  And  a  president  chosen 
for  twenty  years  ought  not  \o  be  again  eUgible,  upon 
the  plain  ground,  that  by  such  a  term  of  office  his  re- 
sponsibility would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  his  means 
of  influence  and  patronage  immensely  increased,  so  as 
to  check  in  a  great  measure  the  just  expression  of 
pubUc  opinion,  and  the  free  exercise  of  tiie  elective  ' 
franchise. 

§  741.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  respects 
the  Vice-President.  If  such  an  officer  was  to  be  cre- 
ated, it  is  plain,  that  the  duration  of  his  office  should 
be  co-extensire  with  that  of  the  president  Indeed,  as 
we  shall  immediately  see,  the  scheme  of  the  govern-' 
ment  necessarily  embraced  it ;  for  when  it  was  decid- 
ed, that  two  persons  were  to  be  voted  for,  as  president, 
it  was  decided,  that  he,  who  had  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  of  the  electors,  after  the  person  chosen  as  pres- 
ident, should  be  vice-president.  The  principal  ques- 
tion, therefore,  was,  whether  such  an  officer  ought  to  be 
created. 

^  742.  The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  appointment 
were  as  follows.  It  was  seen,  that  a  presiding  officer 
must  be  chosen  for  the  senate,  where  all  the  states  were 
equally  represented,  and  where  an  extreme  jealousy 
might  naturally  be  presumed  to  exist  of  the  preponder- 
ating mfluence.  of  any  one  state.  If  a  member  of  the 
senate  were  appomted,  either  the  state  would  be  de- 
prived of  one  vote,  or  would  enjoy  a  double  vote  in 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  or  there  would  be  a  tie. 
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and  DO  decision.  Each-  (^  these  alternatives  was 
equally  undesirable,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of 
great  practical  iDconveniences.  An  officer,  therefore, 
chosen  by  the  whole  Union,  would  be  a  more  suitable 
person  to  preside,  and  give  a  casting  vote,  smce  he 
would  be  more  tree,  than  any  member  of  the  senate, 
from  local  attachments,  and  local  interests ;  and  being 
the  representative  of  the  Union,  would  naturally  be 
induced  to  consult  the  interests  of  all  the  states. 
Having  oidy  a  casting  vote,  his  influence  could  only 
^>erate  exactly,  when  most  beneficial ;  that  is,  to  pro-, 
cure  a  decision.  A  still  more  important  consideration 
is  the  necessity  of  providing  some  suitable  person  tQ 
perform  the  executive  functions,  when  the  president 
is  unable  to  perform  them,  or  is  removed  from  of- 
fice.  Every  reason,  which  recommends  the  mode  of 
Section  of  the  president,  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, with  a  view  either  to  dignity,  independence,  or 
personal  qualifications  for  office,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  appointment  of  his  substitute.  He  is  to 
perform  the  same  duties,  and  to  possess  the  same 
rights ;  and  it  seems,  if  not  indispensable,  at  least  pe- 
culiarly proper,  that  the  chdce  of  the  person,  who 
should  succeed  to  the  executive  functions,  should  be- 
long to  the  people  at  large,  rather  than  to  a  select  body 
chosen  for  another  purpose.  If  (as  was  suggested) 
the  president  of  the  senate,  chosen  by  that  body,  might 
have  been  designated,  as  the  constitutional  substitute  { 
it  is  by  no  means  cert^,  that  he  would  either  possess 
so  high  qualifications,  or  enjoy  so  much  public  conii- 
dence,  or  feel  so  much  responsibility  for  his  conduct,  as 
a  vice-president  selected  directiy  by  and  fi^ra  the  peo- 
I^e.  The  president  of  the  senate  would  generally  be 
selected  from  other  motives,  and  with  reference  tooth- 
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er  qualifications,  than  what  ordiQarily  belonged  to  the 
executive  departmeat.  His  political  opinioBS  might  be 
in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  while  he  might  possess  a  just  influence  in  the 
senate,  as  a  presiding  officer,  he  might  be  deemed  . 
wholly  unfit  for  the  .various  duties  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive magistrate.  In  addition  to  these  consideradonS} 
there  was  no  novelty  in  the  appointment  of  such  an 
officer  for  similar  purposes  in  some  of  the  state  govern- 
ments ;  and  it  therefore  came  recommended  by  expe- 
rience, as  a  safe  and  useful  arrangement,  to  guard  the 
people  agaiast  the  inconveniences  of  an  interregnum  in 
the  government^  or  a  devolution  of  power  upon  an  offi- 
cer, who  was  not  their  choice,  and  might  not  possess 
their  confidence. 

§  743.  The  next  clause  embraces  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice-President ;  and  although 
H  has  been  repealed  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, (as  wiD  be  hereafter  shown,)  yet  it  still  deserves 
consideration,  as  a  part  of  the  original  scheme,  and  more 
Especially,  as  very  grave  doubts  have  been  entertained, 
whether  the  substitute  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  wisdom  and 
convenience^ 

ij  744.  The  clause  is  as  follows :  *'  Each  state  shaH 
"  appoint  in  such  manner,  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
"direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to -the  whde  num- 
**  ber  of  senators  and  representatives,  to  which  the 
**  state  may  be  entitJed  in  the  congress.  But  no  sena- 
**  tor,  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
**  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
*'  pointed  an  elector. 

"The  electors  shdl  meet  in  their  respective  states 
"  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at 
'*  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
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"  themselres.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the 
**  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  j 
**  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit, 
"  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
**  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The 
"president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
**  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
"  tificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The 
**  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  -votes  shall '  be 
"  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
**  whole  number  of  electors  s^pomted ;  and  if  there  be 
**  more  than  one,  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
"equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  represents- 
*•  tives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them 
"  for  president ;  and  If  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
<*li*om  the  five  highest  on  the  Ust  the  said  house  shall 
"  in  like  manner  choose  the  president.  But  in  choos- 
"ing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
**  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ; 
"a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
"or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  ma- 
"jority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
"  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the 
"person  having  the  greatest  number  oF  votes  of  the 
"electors  shall  be  the  vice-president.  But  if  there 
"should  remain  two  or  more,  who  .have  equal  votes» 
"  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  vice- 
"  president'* 

^  746.  Assuming  that  the  choice  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  national  legislature,  (which  was  at  one  time 
proposed,  and  after  deliberation  rejected,)  there  remwn- 
ed  various  other  modes,  by  which  it  might  be  effected ; 
by  the  people  directly ;  by  the  state  legislatures ;  or  by 
electors,  chosen  by  the  one,  or  the  other.    The  latter 
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mode  was  deemed  most  advisable;  and  the  reasoning,  by 
which  it  was  supported,  was  to  the  following  effect  Thd 
immediate  election  should  be  made  by  men,  the  most 
capable  of  analyzing  the  quaUties  adapted'  to  the  station, 
and  acting  under  circumstances  favorable  to  deUbera- 
tion,  and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all  the  induce- 
ments, which  ought  to  govern  Uieir  choice.  A  small 
number  of  persons,  selected  by  their  fellow  citizens 
from  the  general  mass  for  this  special  object,  would  be 
most  likely  to  possess  the  intbrmatton,  and  discernment, 
and  independence,  essential  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duty.  It  is  also  highly  important  to  afford  as  Uttle 
opportunity,  as  possible,  to  tumult  and  disorder.  These 
evils  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate  (Greedy  by  th^  people,  considering  the  strong 
excitements  and  interests,  which  such  an  occasion  may 
naturally  be  presumed  to  produce.  The  choice  of  a 
number  of  persons,  to  form  an  intermediate  body  of 
electors,  would  be  far  less  apt  to  convulse  the  commu- 
nity with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  movements,  than 
the  choice  of  one,  who  was  himself  the  final  object  of 
the  public  wishes.  And  as  the  electors  chosen  b  each 
state  are  to  assemble,  and  vote  in  the  state,  in  which 
they  are  chosen,  (his  detached  and  divided  situation 
would  expose  them  much  less  to  heats  and  ferments, 
which  might  be  communicated  from  them  to  the  people, 
than  if  they  were  all  convened  at  one  time  in  one  place. 
The  same  circumstances  would  naturally  lessen  the 
dangers  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  especially,  if 
congress  should,  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  prescribe 
the  same  day  for  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  for 
giving  their  votes,  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
scheme,  indeed,  presents  every  reasonable  guard 
agunst  these  fetal  evils  to  republican  governments. 
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The  appointment  of  the  president  is  not  made  to  de- 
pend upon  any  pre-existing  body  of  men,  who  might 
be  tampered  with  beforehand  to  prostitute  their  votes ; 
but  is  delegated  to  persons  chosea  by  the  immediate 
act  of  the  people,  for  that  sole  and  temporary  purpose. 
All  those  persons,  who,  from  their  situation,  might  be 
suspected  of  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  president  in 
c^ce,  such  as  senators,  and  representadves,  and  other 
persons  holding  offices  of  triist  or  pro6t  under  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  excluded  from  eligibility  to  the  trust 
llins,  without  corrupting  the  body  of  the  people,  the 
immediate  agents  in  the  election  may  fairly  be  presum- 
ed to  enter  upon  their  duty  free  from  any  sinister  bias. 
Their  traasitofj  existence  and  dispersed  situation  would 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  any  corrupt  combina- 
tions ;  and  time,  as  well  as  means,  would  be  wanting  to 
accomplish,  by  bribery  or  intrigue  of  any  conaderable 
number,  a  betrayal  of  their  duty.  The  president,  too, 
who  should  be  thus  appointed,  would  be  far  more  inde- 
pendent, than  if  chosen  by  a  legislative  body,  to  whom 
he  might  be  expected  to  make  correspondent  sacrifices, 
to  gratify  their  wishes,  or  reward  their  services.  And 
on  the  other  hand,,  being  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  his  gratitude  would  take  the  natural  directicn, 
and  sedulously  guard  their  rights. 

^  746.  The  other  parts  of  the  scheme  are  no  less 
entitied  to  commendation.  The  number  of  electors  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  of 
each  state ;  thus  giving  to  each  state  as  virtual  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  electoral  colleges,  as  that,  which  it  en- 
joys in  congress.  The  votes,  when  given,  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  and 
there  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses.     The  person,  havmg  a  majority  of  the  whole 
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number  of  votes,  is  to  be  {H^sident  But,  if  no  one  of 
the  candidates  has  such  a  majority,  then  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  popular  branch  of  the  government, 
is  to  elect,  from  the  five  highest  oa  the  list,  the  person, 
whom  they  may  deem  best  qualified  for  tbe  office,  each 
state  having  one  vote  in  the  choice.  The  person,  who 
has  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  after  the  choice 
of  president,  is  to  be  vice-president.  But,  if  two  or 
more  shall  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  are  to  choose 
the  vice-president.  Thus,  the  ultimate  functions  are  to 
be  shared  alternately  by  the  senate  and  representatives 
in  the  organization  of  the  executive  department. 

^  747.  The  principal  difficulty,  which  has  been  k^ 
in  the  mode  of  election,  is  the  constant  tendency,  from 
the  number  of  candidates,  to  bring  the  choice  mto  the 
house  of  representatives.  This  has  already  occurred 
twice  in  the  progress  of  tbe  government ;  and  in  tbe 
future  there  is  every  probability  of  a  for  more  frequent 
occurrence.  This  was  early  foreseen ;  and,  even  in 
one  of  the  state  conventions,  a  most  distinguished  states- 
man, and  one  of  tbe  framers  of  the  constitution,  admit-, 
ted,  that  it  would  probably  be  found  impracticable  to 
elect  a  president  by  the  immediate  suffrages  of  the 
people ;  and  that  in  so  large  a  country  many  persons 
would  probably  be  voted  for,  and  that  the  lowest  of  the 
five  highest  on  tbe  list  might  not  have  an  inconsidera- 
ble number  of  votes.  It  cannot  escape  the  discern- 
ment of  any  attentive  observer,  that  if  the  bouse  of 
representatives  is  often  to  choose  a  president,  the 
choice  will,  or  at  least  may,  be  influenced  by  many 
motives,  independent  of  his  merits  and  qualifications. 
There  is  danger,  that  intrigue  and  cabal  may  mix  in 
the  rivalries  and  strife.  And  the  discords,  if  not 
the  eorruptions,  generated  by  tbe  occasion,  will  proba- 
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bly  loDg  outlive  the  immediate  dioice,  and  scatter  thdr 
pestilential  influences  over  all  the  great  mterests  of  the 
country.  One  feaiful  crisis  was  passed  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  JeflFerson  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Buir,  in  180  !,■ 
which  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  government,  and 
put  the  issue  upon  the  tried  patriotism  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  who  yielded  from  a  sense  of  duty  their 
preference  of  the  candidate,  generally  supported  by  thdr 
friends. 

^  748.  The  issue  of  the  contest  of  1801  gave  rise 
to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  materially  changing 
in  several  respects,  the  mode  of  election  of  pre^dent. 
In  the  first  place  it  provides,  that  the  ballots  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  separately  given  for  president  and  vice- 
president,  instead  of  one  ballot  for  two  persons,  as 
president ;  that  the  vice-president  (like  the  president) 
shall  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed  ;  that  the  number  of  candidates,  out 
of  whom  the  selection  of  president  is  to  be  made  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  shall  be  three,  instead  of 
five ;  that  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list ;  and  that,  if 
no  choice  is  made  of  president  before  the  fourth  of  >^' .  "1  , 
March  following,  the  vice-presidentshall  act  as  president,  vv  I 

^  749.  The  amendment  was  proposed  m  October, 
1803,  and  was  ratified  before  September,  1804,  and  is 
in  the  following  terms. 

«  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states, 
"  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-president, 
"one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
"  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  m 
« their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  fai 
«  distinct  ballots  the.  person  voted  for  as  vice-president ; 
"  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
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"for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice- 
"  president,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which 
*■  lists  they  nhali  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
"to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States; 
"  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  presi- 
"  dent  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate 
"  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
"  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  bav- 
"  ing  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president  shall 
"  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
"  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  per- 
"  son  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having 
"  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list 
'•  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  repre- 
"sentatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
"president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  rotes 
'*  shaU  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each 
"state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
"shall  consist  of  a  member,  or  members,  from  two- 
"  thirds  of  the  states ;  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
"shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of 
"  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever 
"  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
'  "  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vlce< 
"  president  shall  act  as  president,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
"  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  presi- 
"  dent. 

"  The  person,  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
"as  vice-president,  shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such 
"number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
"  tors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
"  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the 
"  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president ;  a  quorum  for 
"  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
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"number"' of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
"number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"But  DO  person,  coostitutionaHy  ineligible  to  the 
*' office  of  president,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  rice- 
"president  of  the  United  States." 

^  750.  This  amendment  has  alternately  been  the 
subject  of  praise  and  blame,  and  experience  akue  can 
dedde,  whether  the  changes  proposed  by  it  are  in  all 
respects  for  the  better,  or  the  worse.  In  some  respects 
it  is  a  substantia  improvement  In  the  first  place, 
under  the  original  mode,  the  senate  was  restrained 
from  acting,  until  the  house  of  representatives  had  made 
their  selection,  which,  if  parties  ran  high,  might  be 
considerably  delayed.  By  the  amendment  the  senate 
may  proceed  to  a  choice  of  the  Tice-president,  imme- 
diately on  ascertfuning  the  returns  of'  the  votes.  In 
the  next  place,  under  the  original  mode,  if  no  ch(»ce 
should  be  made  of  a  president  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  df  the 
preceding  officer,  there  would  be  no  person  to  perfono 
the  functions  of  the  office,  and  an  mterregnam  would 
ensue,  and  a  total  suspension  of  the  powers  of  gor- 
emment.  By  the  amendment,  the  new  vice-president 
would  in  such  case  act  as  president.  By  the  original 
mode,  the  senate  are  to  elect  the  vice-president  by 
ballot ;  by  the  amendment,  the  mode  of  choice  is  left 
open,  so  that  it  may  be  vivd  voce.  Whether  this  be 
an  improvement,  or  not,  may  be  doubted. 

^  751.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eanendment  has 
certfunly  greaUy  diminished  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  office  of  vice-president.  Though  the  duties 
rem^  the  same,  he  is  no  longer  a  competitor  for  the 
presidency,  and  selected,  as  ])0ssessing  equal  merit, 
talents,  and  qaaUfications,  with  the  other  candidate. 
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As  every  state  was  originally  corapelled  to  vote  for  two 
candidates  (one  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  state) 
for  the  same  office,  a  choice  was  fairly  given  to  aU  other 
states  to  select  between  them ;  thus  excluding  the 
absolute  predominance  of  any  local  interest,  or  local 
partiality. 

^  752.  It  is  obversable,  that  the  language  of  the 
coDstitutioQ  is,  that  "  each  state  shall  appoint  In  such 
"manner,  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,"  the 
number  of  electors,  to  which  the  state  is  entided.  Un- 
der this  authority  the  appointment  of  electors  has  been 
variously  provided  for  by  the  state  legislatures.  In 
some  states  the  le^slature  have  directly  chosen  the 
djectors  by  themselves  ;  in  others  they  have  been  cho- 
sen by  the  people  by  a  general  ticket  throughout  the 
whole  state ;  and  in  others  by  the  people  in  electoral 
districts,  fixed  by  the  legislature,  a  certEUn  number  of 
electors  being  apportioned  to  each  district.  No  ques- 
tion has  ever  arisen,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  either 
mode,  except  that  of  a  direct  choice  by  the  legislature. 
But  this,  though  often  doubted  by  able  and  ingenious 
Qunds,  has  been  firmly  established  in  practice,  ever 
since  ^e  adoption  of  the  constitution,  aad  does  not 
now  seem  to  admit  of  controversy,  even  if  a  -suitable 
tribunal  existed  to  adjudicate  upon  it.  At  present,  in 
nearly  all  the  states,  the  electors  are  chosen  either  by 
the  people  iiy  a  general  ticket,  or  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. The  choice  in  disti-icts  has  been  gradually 
abandoned;  and  is  now  persevered  in,  but  by  two 
states.  The  inequality  of  this  mode  of  choice,  unless 
it  ^ould  become  'general  throughout  the  Union,  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise,  that  it 
should  not  long  since  have  been  wholly  abandoned.  In 
case  of  any  party  divisions  in  a  state,  it  may  neutralize 
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its  whole  vote,  while  all  the  other  states  give  an  iia- 
broken  electoral  vote.  On  this  account,  and  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  it  has  been  thou^t  desirable  hy 
many  statesmen  to  have  the  constitution  amended  so,  as 
to  provide  for  an  uniform  mode  of  choice  by  the  people. 

I  753.  The  remainmg  part  of  the  clause,  which 
precludes  any  senator,  representative,  or  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
from  being  an  elector,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and 
requires  little  comment  The  object  is,  to  prevent 
persons,  holding  public  stations  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  from  any  direct  influence  m  the 
chcHce  of  a  president.  In  respect  to  persons  holding 
office,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  their  partialities 
would  all  be  in  favour  of  the  re-election  of  the  actual 
incumbent,  and  they  might  have  strong  inducements 
to  exert  their  official  influence  in  the  electwal  college. 
In  respect  to  senators  and  representatives,  there  is  this 
additional  reason  for  excluding  them,  that  they  would  be 
ab-eady  committed  by  their  vote  in  the  electoral  col* 
lege ;  and  thus,  if  there  should  be  no  election  by  the 
people,  they  could  not  bri&g  to  the  fiual  vote  ^ther  the 
itnpartiality,  or  the  independence,  which  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  contemplates. 

^  754.  The  next  clause  is,  "The  congress  may 
"  determine  the  time  of  choosiog  the  electors,  and  the 
"  day,  on  which  they  shall  give  their  voles,  which  day 
"shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States." 

^  755.  The  propriety  of  this  power  would  seem  to 
be  almost  self-evident,  Ev^ry  reason  of  public  policy 
and  convenience  seems  in  favour  of  a  fixed  time  ^ 
giving  the  electoral  votes,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
same  throughout  the  Union.  Such  a  measure  is  calcu- 
lated to  repress  political  intrigues   and  speculations^ 
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by  rendering  a  combination  among  the  electoral  col- 
leges, as  to  their  votes,  if  not  utteriy  impracticable,  at 
least  very  difficolt;  and  thus  secures  the  people  against 
those  ready  expedients,  which  corruption  never  fails  to 
employ  to  accomplish  its  designs.  The  arts  of  ambi- 
tion are  thus  in  some  degree  checked,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  electors  against  external  influence  m 
some  degree  secured.  This  power,  however,  did  not 
escape  objection  io  the  general,  or  the  state  conveDUons, 
though  the  objection  was  not  extensively  insisted  on. 

-§  796.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  this 
clause,  congress,  in  1792,  passed  an  act  declaring,  that 
the  electors  shall  be  appointed  in  each 'state  withm 
thirty-four  days,  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in  De- 
cember in  every  fourth  year,  succeeding  the  last  elec- 
tion of  president,  according  to  the  appordonment  of 
representatives  and  senators  then  existing.  The  elec- 
tors chosen  are  required  to  meet  and  give  their  votes  oA 
the  said  first  Wednesday  of  December,  at  such  place  in 
each  state,  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  legi^ture  th^«- 
of.  They  are  then  to  make  and  sign  three  certificates 
of  all  the  votes  by  thenx  given,  and  to  seal  up  the  same^ 
certifying  on  each,  that  a  list  of  the  vote^  of  sudi  state 
for  president  and  vice-president  is  contained  therein, 
and  are  to  appoint  a  person  to  take  charge  o^  and  deliver, 
one  of  the  same  certificates  to  the  president  of  the  senate 
at  the  seat  of  government,  before  the  first  Wednesday 
of  January  then  next  ensuing ;  another  of'  the  certifi- 
cates is  to  be  forwarded  forthwith  by  the  post-c^ce  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  at  the  seat  of  government ; 
Kid  the  tlurd  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  electors  assembled.  Other  auxiliary 
provisions  are  made  by  the  same  act  for  the  due  trans- 
mission and  preservation  of  the  electoral  rotes,  and 
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authenticating  the  appomtment  of  the  electors  The 
president's  term  of  otfice  is  also  declared  to  commence 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day, 
on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  given. 

^  757.  The  next  dause  respects  the  qualifications  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  "  No  person, 
"except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
**  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
"  stitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president 
f'Nather  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
**  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirly-five 
"years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
«  United  States." 

^  758.  Ccmstdeting  the  nature  t^  the  duties,  the 
extent  of  the  information,  and  the  sdid  wisdom  and 
experience  required  in  the  executive  department,  no 
one  can  reasonably  doubt  the  propriety  of  some  qual- 
ification of  age.  That,  which  has  been  selected,  a  the 
middle  age  of  life,  by  which  period  the  character  and 
talents  of  individuals  are  generally  known,  and  fully  de- 
veloped ;  and  opportunities  hare  usually  been  horded 
for  pubhc  service,  and  for  experience  in  the  public 
councils.  The  faculties  of  the  mind,  if  they  have  not 
then  attained  to  their  highest  maturity,  are  in  full  vig- 
our, and  hastening  towards  their  ripest  state.  The 
judgment,  acting  upon  large  materials,  has,  by  that 
time,  attained  a  scdid  cast ;  and  the  principles,  which 
form  the  character,  and  the  integrity,  which  gives  lustre 
to  the  virtues  of  Ufe,  must  then,  if  ever,  have  acquired 
public  confidence  and  approbation. 

§  769.  It  is  indispensable,  too,  that  the  president 
should  be  a  natural  bom  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  citizen  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  for 
fourteen  years  before  his  election.    This  permission  of  a 
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naturalized  dtizen  to  become  president  is  an  excep- 
tion from  the  great  fundamental  policy  of  all  govern- 
ments,  to  exclude  foreign  influence  from  their  executive 
councils  and  duties.  It  was  doubtless  introduced  (for  it 
has  now  become  by  lapse  of  time  merely  nominal,  and 
will  soon  become  wholly  extinct)  out  of  respect  to 
those  distinguished  rerolutifmary  patriots,  who  were 
born  in  a  foreign  land,  and  yet  had  entitied  themselves 
to  high  honours  in  their  adopted  country.  A  positive 
exclusion  of  them  from  the  office  would  hare  been  un- 
just to  their  merits,  and  painful  to  their  senubilities. 
But  the  general  propriety  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners, 
in  common  cases,  will  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  souDi) 
statesman.  It  cuts  off  all  chances  for  ambitions  for- 
eigners, who  might  otherwise  be  intriguing  ftn-  ibfi 
office ;  and  interposes  a  barrier  against  those  corrupt 
interferences  of  foreign  governments  in  executive  elec- 
tions, which  have  inflicted  the  most  serious  evils  upon  the 
elective  monarchies  of  Europe.,  Germany,  Poland,  and 
even  the  pontificate  of  Rome,  are  sad,  but  instructive 
'  examples  of  the  enduring  mischiefs  arising  from  this 
source.  A  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the  United 
States  is  also  made  an  indispensable  requisite  for  every 
candidate ;  so,  that  the  people  may  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  know  his  character  and  merits,  and  that  he 
may  have  mingled  in  the  duties,  and  felt  the  interests, 
and  understood  the  principles,  and  nourished  the  attach- 
ments, belonging  to  every  citizen  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. By  "residence,"  in  the  constitution,  is  to  be 
understood,  not  an  absolute  ioh^itancy  within  the 
United  States  during  the  whole  period;  but  such  an 
inhabitancy,  as  includes  a  permanent  domicil  in  the 
United  States.  No  one  has  supposed,  that  a  tempo- 
rary absence  abroad  on  public  busmess,  and  especially 
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on  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  nation,  would  interropt  the 
re^dence  of  a  citizen,  so  as  to  disqualify  bim  for 
oflSce.  If  the  word  were  to  be  construed  with  such 
strictness,  then  a  mere  journey  through  any  foreign 
adjacent  territory  for  health,  or  for  pleasure,  or  a  com- 
morancy there  for  a  single  day,  would  amount  to  a  dis- 
qualification. Under  such  a  construction  a  military  or 
civil  officer,  who  should  have  been  in  Canada  durit^g 
the  late  war  on  public  business,  would  have  }ost  his 
eligibility.  The  true  sense  of  residence  in  the  consti- 
tution is  fixed  domicil,  or  being  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  settled  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  general  inhabi- 
tancy, animo  manendi,  and  not  for  a  mere  temporary 
and  fugitive  purpose,  in  transitu. 

^  760.  The  nextclause  is,  "In  case  of  the  removal 
**of  the  president  from  office,  or  his  death,  resignation, 
**  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  said  office, 
**  Ae  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president.  And 
"  the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  re- 
*•  moval,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  president 
"and  Tice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
**  act  as  president ;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accord- 
**ingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president 
"shall  be  elected." 

^  761.  The  original  scheme  of  the  constitution  did 
not  embrace  (as  has  been  already  stated)  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  vice-president ;  and  in  case  of  the  deaths ' 
resignation,  or  disability  of  the  president,  the  president 
of  the  senate  was  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  appointment  of  a  vice-president  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  ten  states  to  one.  Congress,  in  pursuance  of 
the  power  here  given,  have  provided,  that  in  case  of 
the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  the  president  of  the  senate 
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pro  tempore,  and  ia  case  there  shall  be  no  president, 
then  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  the 
time  being  shall  act  as  president,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

^  762.  What  shall  be  the  proper  proof  of  the  re- 
signation of  the  president,  or  vice-president,  or  of  their 
refusal  to  accept  the  office,  is  left  open  by  the  consti- 
tution. But  congress,  with  great  wisdom  and  fore- 
cast, have  provided,  that  it  shall  be  by  some  instrument 
in  writing,  declaring  the  same,  subscribed  by  the 
party,  and  deUvered  into  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state. 

^  763.  The  next  clause  is,  "  The  president  shall,  at 
**  stated  times,  recdve  for  his  services  a  compensa- 
*'  tion,  which  shall  neither  be  increased,  nor  diminish- 
"  ed  during  the  period,  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
**  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period 
**  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
"of  them." 

^  764.  It  is  obvious,  that  without  due  attention  to 
the  proper  support  of  the  president,  the  separation 
of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  department  would 
be  merely  nominal  and  nugatory.  The  legislature,  with 
a  discretionary  power  over  his  salary  and  emolument, 
would  soon  render  him  obsequious  to  their  will.  A 
control  over  a  man's  living  is  in  most  cases  a  control 
over  his  actions.  To  act  upon  any  other  view  of  the 
subject  would  be  to  disregard  the  voice  of  experience, 
and  the  operation  of  the  invariable  principles,  which 
regulate  human  conduct.  There  are,  indeed,  men, 
who  could  neither  be  distressed,  nor  won  into  a  sacri- 
fice of  their  duty.  But  this  stern  virtue  is  the  growth 
of  few  soils ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  general  les- 
son of  human  life  is,  that  men  obey  their,  interests; 
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that  they  may  be  driven  by  poverty  into  base  compli- 
ances, or  tempted  by  largesses  to  a  desertion  of  duty. 
Nor  have  there  been  wanting  examples  in  our  own 
country  of  the  intimidation,  or  seduction  of  the  execu- 
tive, by  (he  terrors,  or  allurements  of  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  the  legislative  body.  The  wisdom 
of  this  clause  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended. 
The  legislature,  on  the  appointment  of  a  president,  is 
once  for  all  to  declare,  what  shall  be  the  compensation 
for  his  services  during  the  time,  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected.  This  done,  they  will  have  no  power  to 
alter  it,  either  by  increase  or  diminution,  until  a  new 
period  of  service  by  a  new  election  commences.  They 
can  neither  weaken  hb  fortitude  by  operating  upon  bis 
necessities,  nor  corrupt  his  integrity  by  appealing  to  lus 
avarice.  Neither  the  Union,  nor  any  of  its  miember^ 
will  be  at  liberty  to  give,  nor  will  he  be  at  liberty  tp  re- 
ceive, any  other  emolument.  He  can,  of  course,  have 
no  pecuniary  inducement  to  renounce,  or  desert,  the  in- 
dependence intended  for  him  by  the  constitution.  The 
salary  of  the  first  president  was  fixed  by  congress  at  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per, annum,  and  of 
the  vice-president,  at  five  thousand  dollars.  And  to 
prevent  any  difficulty,  as  to  future  presidents,  congress, 
by  a  permanent  act,  a  few  years  afterwards  estabUsfaed 
the  same  compensation  for  all  future  presidents  and 
vice-presidents.  So  that,  unless  some  great  changes 
should  intervene,  the  independence  of  the  executive  is 
permanently  secured  by  an  adequate  maintenance ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  diminished,  unless  some  future 
executive  shall  basely  betray  his  duty  to  his  successor. 
^  765.  The  next  clause  is,  "Before  be  enters  on 
"  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following 
"  oath  or  affirmation :  I  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,) 
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"  that  1  will  fiuthfuHy  execute  the  oflSce  of  President  of 
"  the  United  States,  and  will»  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
"  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
"  United  States." 

^  765.  There  is  little  need  of  commentary  upon 
this  clause.  No  man  can  well  doubt  the  propriety  of 
placing  a  president  of  the  United  States  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  constitution.  It  is  a  suitable  pledge  of  his 
fidelity  and  responsibiUty  to  lus  country ;  and  creates 
upon  bis  conscience  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  by  an  appeal* 
at  once  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man,  to  the  most 
sacred  and  solenm  sanctions,  which  can  operate  upon 
the  human  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

EXECUTIVE  —  POWERS   AND   D0TIE8. 

^  766.  Having  thus  considered  the  -manner,  in 
which  the  executive  department  is  organized,  the 
next  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  powers,  with  which  it  is  en- 
trusted. These,  and  the  corresponding  duties,  are 
enumerated  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the 
second  article  of  the  constitution. 

^  767.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  is, 
"  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
"  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
*<  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the 
"  actual  service  of  the  United  States.  He  may  re- 
"  quire  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal. officer 
**  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any 
"  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
•*  offices.  And  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
"  prieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United 
**  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment." 

^  768.  The  command  and  application  of  the  pub- 
lic force,  to  execute  the  laws,  to  maintain  peace,  and 
to  resist  foreign  invasion,  are  powers  so  obviously  of 
an  executive  nature,  and  require  the  exercise  of  quali- 
ties so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  department,  that  a 
well-orgtinized  government  can  scarcely  exist,  when 
they  are  taken  away  from  it.  Of  all  the  cases  and 
concerns  of  government,  the  direction  of  war  most 
peculiarly  demands  those  qualities,  which  distinguish 
the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hand.  Unity  of 
plan,  promptitude,  activity,  and  decision,  are  indispen- 
sable to  success ;  and  these  can  scarcely  exist,  except 
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when  a  single  magistrate  is  entrusted  exclusively  with 
the  power.  Even  the  coupling  of  the  authority  of  an 
executive  council  with  him,  in  the  exercise  of  such 
powers,  enfeeljles  the  system,  divides  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  not  unfrequently  defeats  every  energetic  mea- 
sure. Timidity,  indecision,  obstinacy,  and  pride  of 
opinion,  must  mingle  in  all  such  councils,  and  infuse  a 
torpor  and  sluggishness,  destructive  of  all  military 
operations.  Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
reason  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  giving  this  power 
to  the  executive  department,  (whatever  may  be  its 
actual  organization,)  since  it  is  in  exact  coincidence 
with  the  provisions  of  our  state  constitutions ;  and 
therefore  seems  to  be  universally  deemed  safe,  if  not 
vital  to  the  system. 

^  769.  The  next  provision  is,  as  to  the  power  of 
the  president,  to  require  the  opinions  in  writing  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  this  is  a  mere  redundancy,  and  the  right 
would  result  from  the  very  nature  of  the  office.  Still, 
it  is  not  without  use,  as  it  imposes  a  more  strict  re- 
sponsibility, and  recognises  a  public  duty  of  high  im- 
portance and  value  in  critical  times.  It  has,  in  the 
progress  of  the  government,  been  repeatedly  acted 
upon ;  but  by  no  president  with  more  wisdom  and 
propriety,  than  by  President  Washington. 

§  770.  The  next  power  is,  "  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons."  It  has  been  said  by  the  marquis  Beccaria, 
that  the  power  of  pardon  does  not  exist  under  a  per- 
fect administration  of  the  laws ;  and  that  the  admission 
of  the  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  th^  infirmity 
of  the  course  of  justice.  But  if  this  be  a  defect  at  all, 
it  arises  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  generally  ; 
and  in  this  view,  is  up  more  objectionable,  than  any 
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Other  power  of  gOTemment ;  for  eretj  snch  power,  in 
some  sort,  arises  from  human  infirmity.  But  if  it  be 
meant,  that  it  is  an  imperfecdon  in  human  legislation 
to  admit  the  power  of  pardon  in  any  case,  the  propo- 
.  sition  may  well  be  denied,  and  some  proof,  at  least, 
be  required  of  its  sober  reality.  The  common  ail- 
ment is,  that  where  punishments  are  mild,  they  ought 
to  be  certain ;  and  that  the  clemency  of  the  chief 
magistrate  is  a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  laws.  But 
surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  contend,  that  any  sys- 
tem of  laws  can  provide  for  every  possible  shade  of 
guilt  a  proportionate  degree  of  punishment.  The  most, 
that  ever  has  been,  and  ever  can  be  done,  is  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  by  some  genend  rules, 
and  within  some  geoNal  limitations.  The  total  ex- 
clusion of  all  power  of  pardon  would  necessarily  intro- 
duce a  very  dangerous  power  in  judges  and  juries,  of 
following  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  laws; 
or,  out  of  humanity,  of  sufTenng  real  offenders  wholly 
to  escape  punishment;  or  else,  it  must  be  holden, 
(what  no  man  will  seriously  avow,)  that  the  situati<Hi 
and  circumstances  of  the  offender,  though  they  alter 
not  the  essence  of  the  offence,  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  punishment.  There  are  not  only  various 
gradations  of  guilt  in  the  commbsion  of  the  same 
crime,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  any  previous  enu- 
meration and  definition;  but  the  proofs  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  imperfect  in  their  own  nature,  not  only  as 
to  the  actual  conunissitm  of  the  offence,  but  also  as  to 
the  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances.  In  many 
cases,  convictions  must  be  founded  upon  presumptions 
and  probabilities.  Would  it  not  be  at  once  unjust  and 
unreasonable  to  exclude  all  means  of  mitigating  pun- 
ishment, when  subiequent  inquiries  ahonld  demonstrate, 
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that  the  accusation  was  wholly  nnfonnded,  or  the 
crime  greatly  diiainished  in  point  of  atrocity  and  ag- 
graration,  from  what  the  evidence  at  the  trial  seemed 
to  establish  ?  A  power  to  pardon  seems,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable under  the  most  common  administration  of 
the  law  by  human  tribunals ;  since,  otherwise,  men 
would  sometimes  ^1  a  prey  to  the  vindictiveness  of 
accusers,  the  inaccuracy  of  testimony,  and  the  falli- 
bility of  jurors  and  courts.  Besides ;  the  law  may  be 
broken,  and  yet  the  offender  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  he  will  stand,  in  a  great  measure,  and 
perhaps  wholly,  excused  in  moral  and  general  justice, 
though  not  in  the  strictness  of  the  law.  What  then  is 
to  be  done  ?  Is  he  to  be  acquitted  against  the  law ; 
or  convicted,  and  to  suffer  punishment  infinitely  be- 
yond his  deserts  ?  If  an  arbitrary  power  is  to  be 
given  to  meet  such  cases,  where  can  it  be  so  properly 
lodged,  as  in  the  execudve  department  ? 

^  771.  So  far  from  the  power  of  pardon  being  in- 
compatible with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  repub- 
lic, (as  has  scnnetimes  been  stated)  it  may  be  boldly 
asserted  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  safe  in  all 
free  states ;  because  the  pow&r  can  there  be  guarded 
by  a  just  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  Little  room 
will  be  left  for  favouritism,  personal  caprice,  or  per- 
sonal resentment.  If  the  power  should  ever  be 
abused,  it  would  be  far  less  likely  to  occur  in  oppo- 
sition, than  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  danger  is  not,  that  in  republics  the  victims  of  the 
law  will  too  often  escape  punishment  by  a  pardon ; 
but  that  the  power  will  not  be  sufficiently  exerted  in 
cases,  where  public  feeling  accompanies  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  assigns  the  ultimate  doom  to  persons,  who 
have  been  convicted  npon  slender  testimony,  or  popu- 
lar suspicions.        )(\  '  .-^/  , 
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^  772.  The  power  to  pardon,  then,  being  a  ^t  one 
to  be  entrusted  to  all  governments,  humanity  and 
sound  policy  dictate,  that  this  benign  prerc^tit'e 
should  be,  as  little  as  possible,  fettered,  or  embarrass- 
ed. The  criminal  code  of  every  country  partakes  so 
much  of  necessary  severity,  that,  without  an  easy  ac- 
cess to  exceptions  in  favour  of  unfortunate  guilt,  jus- 
tice would  assume  an  aspect  too  sanguinary  and  cruel. 
The  only  question  is,  in  what  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment it  can  be  most  safely  lodged  ;  and  that  must 
principally  refer  to  the  executive,  or  legislative  de- 
partment. The  reasoning  in  favour  of  vesting  it  in 
the  executive  department  may  be  thus  stated.  A 
sense  of  responsibility  is  always  strongest  in  propor- 
tion, as  it  is  undivided.  A  single  person  would, 
therefore,  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  the  force  of 
those  motives,  which  might  plead  for  a  mitigation  of 
the  rigour  of  the  law ;  and  the  least  apt  to  yield  to 
considerations,  which  were  calculated  to  shelter  a  fit 
object  of  its  vengeance.  The  consciousness,  that  the 
life,  or  happiness  of  an  ofiender  was  exclusively  within 
his  discretion,  would  inspire  scnipulousness  and  cau- 
tion ;  and  the  dread  of  being  accused  of  weakness,  or 
connivance,  would  beget  circumspection  of  a  diflTerent 
sort.  On  the  other  hand,  as  men  generally  derive 
confidence  from  numbers,  a  large  assembly  might  nat- 
urally encourage  each  other  in  acts  of  obduracy,  as  no 
one  would  feel  much  apprehension  of  public  censure. 
A  public  body,  too,  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  duties, 
would  be  little  apt  to  sift  cases  of  this  sort  thoroughly 
to  the  bottom,  and  would  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations,  or  be  guided  by  the  prejudices  of  a  few ; 
and  thus  shelter  tfaeir  own  acts  of  yielding  too  much, 
or  too  little,  under  the  common  apology  of  ignorance. 
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or  confidence.  A  single  magistrate  would  be  com- 
pelled to  search,  and  act  upon  his  own  responsibility  ; 
and  therefore  would  be  at  once  a  more  enlightened 
dispenser  of  mercy,  and  a  more  firm  administrator  of 
public  justice. 

^  773.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  power  of  par- 
don, that  it  shall  not  extend  to  cases  of  impeachment, 
which  takes  from  the  president  every  temptation  to 
abuse  it  in  cases  of  political  and  official  offences  by 
persons  in  the  public  service.  The  power  of  impeach- 
ment will  generally  be  applied  to  persons  holding  high 
offices  under  the  government ;  and  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, that  the  president  should  not  have  the  power 
of  pievesting  a  thorough  iavestigation  of  their  conduct, 
or  of  securing  them  against  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
conviction  by  impeachment,  if  they  should  deserve  it. 
The  constitution  has,  therefore,  wisely  interposed  this 
check,  upon  bis  pbwer,  so  that  he  cannot,  by  any  cor- 
rupt coalition  with  favourites,  or  dependents  in  high 
offices,  screen  them  from  punishment. 

^  774.  It  would  seem  to  result  from  the  principle, 
.on  which  the  power  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
to  punish  for  contempts  is  founded,  that  the  executive 
authority  cannot  interpose  between  them  and  the  of- 
fender. The  main  object  is  to  secure  a  purity,  inde- 
pendence, and  ability  of  the  legislature,  adequate  to  ihe 
discharge  of  all  their  duties.  If  they  can  be  Overawed 
by  force,  or  corrupted  by  largesses,  or  interrupted  in 
their  proceedings  by  violence,  without  the  means  of 
self-protection,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  will  soon  be 
found  incapable  of  legislating  with  wisdom  or  inde- 
pendence. If  the  executive  should  possess  the  power 
of  pardoning  any  such  offender,  they  would  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  good  will  and  pleasure  for  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  their  own  powers.  Thus,  in  efTect,  the  rights 
of  the  people  entrusted  to  them  would  be  placed  in 
perpetual  jeopardy.  The  coosututioD  h  silent  in  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  graating'  pardons  in  such  cases,  as 
it  is  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  to  punisb  for  con- 
tempts. The  hitter  arises  by  implicatioa ;  and  to  make 
it  effectual  the  former  'is  excluded  by  implication. 

^  775.  Subject  to  these  exceptbas,  (and  perhaps 
diere  may  be  others  «f  a  like  nature  standiog  upon 
special  grounds,)  the  power  c^  pardon  is  general  and 
unqualified,  reaohing  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest 
offences.  The  power  of  remisBion  of  fines,  penalties, 
1^  forfeitures  is  also  iacloded  id  it ;  and  may  in  the 
last  restHt  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  although  it 
is  in  many  cases  by  our  laws  confided  to  the  treasury 
department  No  law  can  s^idge  the  constitutional 
poweis  of  the  e^uuitiTe  department,  wr  intercupt  its 
right  to  interp(»s  by  pardon  in  such  cases. 

^  776.  The  next  clause  is :  "He  (the  president) 
"  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  ctmsent 
"  of  the  senate,  to  make  treajies,  provided  two  thirds 
"  of  the  senators  present  coocur.  And  he  shall  nom- 
"  inate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advke  and  consent  of 
"  the  senate,  shall  appcunt,  ambassadws,  other  public 
*'  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
"  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
"  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the 
*'  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such 
"  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  presi- 
"  dept  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
'<  departments." 

^  777.  The  power  "  to  make  treaties "  is  by  the 
constitution  general ;  and  of  course  it  embraces  all 
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sorts  of  treaties,  for  peace  at  war ;  for  commerce  or 
territory  ;  for  atliuice  or  uiccours  ;  for  indemoity  for 
injuries  or  payment  of  debts ;  for  the  recognition  or 
enforcemeot  of  principles  of  public  law ;  and  for  any 
other  purposes,  which  the  policy  or  interests  of  inde- 
pendeDt  soverei^s  may  dictate  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  But,  though  the  power  is  thus  gen- 
eral and  unrestricted,  it  is  not  to  be  so  construed,  as 
to  destroy  the  fuadamental  laws  of  the  state.  A 
power  given  by  the  constitution  cannot  be  construed  to 
authorize  a  destruction  of  other  powers  given  in  the 
same  instrument.  It  must  be  construed,  therefcNre,  in 
subordination  to  it ;  and  cannot  supersede,  or  interfere 
with  any  other  of  its  fundamental  provisions.  Each 
is  equally  obligatory,  and  of  paramount  authority 
within  its  scope ;  and  no  one  embraces  a  right  to  an~ 
nihilate  any  other.  A  treaty  to  change  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government,  to  annihilate  its  sovereignty, 
to  overturn  its  republican  form,  or  to  deprive  it  of  its 
constitutional  powers,  would  be  void ;  because  it  would 
destroy,  what  it  was  designed  merely  to  fulfil,  the  will 
of  the  people.  AVhether  there  are  any  other  restric- 
tions, necessarily  growing  out  of  the  structure  of  the 
government,  will  re'main  to  be  considered,  whenever 
the  exigency  shall  arise. 

^  778.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  due  exercise  of  national  sovereignty,  dnd 
very  important,  especially  as  it  relates  to  war,  peace, 
and  commerce.  That  it  should  belong  to  the  national 
government  would*  seem  to  be  irresistibly  established 
by  every  argument  deduced  from  experience,  from 
public  policy,  and  a  close  survey  of  the  olgects  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  power 
within  any  definite  limits,  aj^licable  to  all  times  and 
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exigencies,  without  impairing  its  efficacy,  or  defeating 
its  purposes.  The  constitution  has,  therefore,  made  it 
general  and  unqualified.  This  very  circumstance, 
however,  renders  it  highly  important,  that  it  should 
be  delegated  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precau- 
tions, as  will  afford  the  highest  security,  that  it  will 
be  exercised  by  men  the  best  qualified  for  the  piupose, 
and  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
With  such  views,  the  question  was  naturally  presented 
in  the  convention,  to  what  body  shall  it  be  delegated  ? 
It  might  be  delegated  U>  congress  generally,  as  it  was 
under  the  confederation,  exclusive  of  the  president, 
or  in  conjunction  with  him.  It  might  be  delegated 
to  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  exclusive  of,  or  in 
conjunction  with  him.  Or  it  might  be  exclusively 
delegated  to  the  president. 

^  779.  In  the  formation  of  treaties,  secrecy  and  im- 
mediate  despatch  are  generally  requisite,  and  some- 
times absolutely  indispensable.  Intelligence  may  often 
be  obtained,  and  measures  matured  in  secrecy,  which 
could  never  be  done,  unless  in  the  faith  and  confidence 
of  profound  secrecy.  No  man  at  all  acquainted  with 
diplomacy,  but  must  have  felt,  that  the  success  of  ne- 
gotiations as  often  depends  upon  their  being  unknown 
by  the  public,  as  upon  their  justice  or  their  policy. 
Men  will  assume  responsibility  in  privatCi  and  com- 
municate information,  and  express  opinions,  which 
they  would  feel  the  greatest  repugnance  publicly  to 
avow  ;  and  measures  may  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues 
and  management  of  foreign  powers,  if  they  suspect 
them  to  be  in  progress,  and  understand  their  precise 
nature  and  extent.  In  this  view  the  executive  de- 
partment is  a  far  better  depositary  of  the  power,  than 
congress  would  be.     The  delays  incident  to  a  laige 
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assemblj  ;  the  differences  of  opinion  ;  the  time  con- 
sumed in  debate ;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  secrecy, 
all  combine  to  render  them  unfitted  for  the  purposes 
of  diplomacy.  And  our  own  experience  during  the 
confederation  abundantly  demonstrated  all  tbe  evils, 
which  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Besides  ; 
there  are  tides  in  national  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
afiairs  of  private  life.  To  discern  and  profit  by  them 
is  the  part  of  true  politic&l  wisdom  ;  and  tbe  loss  of  a 
week,  or  even  of  a  day,  may  sometimes  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  affiiirs,  and  render  negotiations  wholly 
nugatory,  or  indecisive.  Tbe  loss  of  a  battle,  the 
death  of  a  prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  the  press- 
ure or  removal  of  fiscal  embarrassments  at  the  moment, 
and  other  circumstances,  may  change  the  whole  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  and  ensure  success,  or  defeat  the  best 
coac«rted  project.  The  executive,  having  a  constant 
eye  upon  foreign  afiairs,  can  promptly  meet,  and  even 
anticipate  such  emergencies,  and  avail  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  accruing  from  them ;  while  a  large 
assembly  would  be  coldly  deliberating  on  the  chances' 
of  success,  and  the  policy  of  opening  negotiations. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  congress  would  not  be  a  suit-- 
able  depositary  of  the  power. 

^  780.  The  same  difficulties  would  occur  from  con- 
fiding it  exclusively  to  either  branch  of  congress.  Each 
is  too  numer(HJs  for  prompt  and  immediate  action,  and 
secrecy.  The  matters  in  negotiations,  which  usually 
require  these  qualities  in  the  highest  degree,  are  the 
preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures  ;  and  which  are  to 
be  seized  upon,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant.  The  presi- 
dent could  easily  arrange  them.  But  the  house,  or 
the  senate,  if  in  session,  could  not  act,  until  after  great 
delays ;  and  in  the  recess  could  not  act  at  all.     To 
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have  entrusted  the  power  to  either  would  have  been 
to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  agencj 
of  the  president  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations. 
It  is  true,  that  the  branch  so  entrusted  might  have  the 
option  to  employ  the  president  in  that  capacity ;  but 
they  would  also  have  the  option  of  refraining  from  it ; 
and  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  pique,  or  cabal,  or 
personal  or  political  hostility,  might  induce  them  to 
keep  their  pursuits  at  a  distance  from  his  inspection 
and  participation.  Noi  could  it  be  expected,  that  the 
president,  as  a  mere  ministerial  agent  of  such  branch, 
would  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign 
powers  to  the  same  extent,  as  he  would,  as  the  cm- 
stitutional  representative  of  the  nation  Uself ;  and  his 
interposition  would  of  course  have  less  eSkacy  and 
weight. 

^  781 .  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  delicacy 
and  extent  of  the  power,  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  that 
a  free  people  would  confide  to  a  single  ma^sttate, 
however  respectable,  the  sole  authority  to  act  conclu- 
sively,  as  well  as  exclusivelyy  upcm  the  sul^ect  of 
treaties.  In  England,  the  power  to  make  ueaties  is 
exclusively  vested  in  the  crown.  But  however  proper 
it  may  be  in  a  monarchy,  there  is  no  Americah  states- 
man, but  must  feel,  that  such  a  prerogative  in  an 
American  president  would  be  inexpedient  and  danger- 
ous. It  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  wholesome 
jealousy,  which  all  republics  ought  to  cherish  of  all 
depoutaries  of  power ;  and  which,  experience  teaches 
us,  is  the  best  sectuity  against  the  abuse  of  it.  The 
check,  which  acta  upon  the  mind  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  what  is  done  is  but  preliminary,  and  requires 
the  assent  of  other  independent  minds  to  give  it  a 
legal  eonclusireneBS,  is  a  restraint,  which  awakens 
caution,  and  compels  to  deliberation. 
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^  782.  The  plan  of  the  constitutioD  is  happily  adapt* 
ed  to  attain  all  just  objects  in  relation  to  foreign  nego- 
tiations. While  it  con6des  the  power  to  the  executive 
department,  it  guards  it  from  serious  abuse  by  placing 
it  under  the  ultimate  superiDtendence  of  a  select  body 
of  high  character  and  high  responsibility.  It  is  indeed 
clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  this  joint  possession  of 
the  power  afforjds  a  greater  security  for  its  just  exercise, 
than  the  separate  possession  of  it  by  either.  The 
president  is  the  immediate  author  and  finisher  of  all 
treaties ;  and  all  the  advantages,  which  can  be  derived 
from  talents,  information,  integrity,  and  deliberate  in- 
vestigation on  the  one  hand,  atid  from  secrecy  and 
despatch  on  the  other,  are  thus  combined  in  the  sys- 
tem. But  no  treaty,  so  formed,  becomes  binding  upon 
the  country,  unless  it  receives  the  deliberate  assent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  senate,  in  that  body  all  the  states 
are  equally  represented  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
appointment  and  duration  of  the  office,  it  may  &irly  be 
presumed  at  all  times  to  contain  avery  large  portion  of 
talents,  experience,  political  wisdom,  and  sincere  pa- 
triotism, a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  all 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  country.  The  constitu- 
tional check  of  requiring  two  thirds  to  confirm  a  treaty 
is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  any  wanton 
sacrifice  of  private  rights,  or  any  betrayal  of  public 
privileges.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  representative  republican  government  was 
a  merd  phantom ;  that  the  state  legislatures  were  inca- 
pable, or  unwilling  to  choose  senators  possessing  due 
qualifications  ;  and  that  the  people  would  voluntarily 
confide  power  to  those,  who  were  ready  to  promote 
their  rain,  and  endanger,  or  destroy  their  liberties. 
Without  supposing  a  case  of  utter  indifference,  or  utter 
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corniptioQ  in  the  people,  it  would  be  itnpossible,  that 
the  seoate  should  be  so  constituted  at  any  time,  as  that 
the  hoQOur  and  interests  of  the  country  would  not  be 
safe  in  their  hands.  When  such  an  indifference,  or 
corruption  shall  hare  arrived,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  pre- 
scribe any  remedy ;  for  the  constitution  will  have 
crumbled  into  ruins,  or  have  become  a  mere  shadow, 
about  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  disquiet  ourselves. 
^  783.  Some  doubts  appear  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed in  the  early  stages  of  the  government,  as  to  the 
correct  exposition  of  the  constitution  iu  regard  to  the 
agency  of  the  senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  agency  of  the  senate  was 
admissible  previous  to  the  negotiation,  so  as  to  advise 
on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  ministers  ;  or 
was  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  advice  and 
consent,  after  the  treaty  was  formed  ;  or  whether  the 
presid^i.'t  possessed  an  option  to  adopt  one  mode,  or 
the  other,  as  his  judgment  might  direct.  The  prac- 
tical exposition  assumed  on  tlie  first  occasion,  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  President  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, was,  that  the  option  belonged  to  the  ex- 
ecutive to  adopt  either  mode,  and  the  senate  might 
advise  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  formation  of  a 
treaty.  Since  that  period,  the  senate  have  been 
rarely,  if  ever,  consulted,  until  after  a  treaty  has  been 
completed,  and  laid  before  them  for  ratification.  When 
so  laid  before  the  senate,  that  body  is  in  the  habit  of 
deliberating  upon  it,  as,  indeed,  it  does  on  all  executive 
business,  in  secret,  and  with  closed  doors.  The  senate 
may  wholly  reject  the  treaty,  or  advise  and  consent  to 
a  ratification  of  part  of  the  articles,  rejecting  others, 
or  recommend  additional  or  explanatory  articles.  In 
the  event  of  a  parti«il  ratification,  ^e  treaty  does  not 
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become  the  law  of  the  land,  until  the  president  and 
the  foreign  sovereign  have  each  assented  to  the  modi- 
fications  proposed  by  the  senate.  But,  although  the 
president  may  ask  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
to  a  treaty,  he  is  not  absolutely  bound  by  it ;  for  he 
may,  after  it  is  given,  still  constitutionally  refuse  to 
ratify  it.  Such  an  occurrence  will  probably  be  rare, 
because  the  president  will  scarcely  incline  to  lay  a 
treaty  before  the  senate,  which  be  is  not  disposed  to 
ratify. 

^  784.  The  next  part  of  the  clause  respects  appoint- 
ments to  o&ce.  The  president  is  to  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
suls, judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  officers, 
whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

^  785.  Under  the  confederation,  an  exclusive  pow- 
er was  given  to  congress  of  "  sending  and  receiving 
ambassadors."  The  term  "  ambassador,"  strictly  con- 
strued, (as  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the  second 
article  of  that  instrument,)  comprehends  the  highest 
grade  only  of  public  ministers ;  and  excludes  those 
grades,  which  the  United  States  would  be  most  likely 
to  prefer,  whenever  foreign  embassies  may  be  neces- 
sary. But  under  no  latitude  of  construction  could  the 
term,  "  ambassadors,"  comprehend  consuls.  Yet  it 
was  found  necessary  by  congress  to  employ  the  infe- 
rior grades  of  ministers,  and  to  send  and  receive  con- 
suls, it  is  true,  that  the  mutual  appointment  of  con- 
suls might  have  been  provided  for  by  treaty  ;  and 
where  no  treaty  existed,  congress  might  perhaps  hare 
had  the  authority  under  the  ninth  article  of  the  confed- 
eration, which  conferred  a  general  authority  to  appoint 
officers,  for  managing'  the  general  atlairs  of  the  United 
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States,  fiat  the  admission  of  foreign  consuls  into  the 
United  States,  when  not  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  was 
DO  where  provided  for.  The  whole  subject  was  liill 
of  embarrassment  and  constitotional  doubts  ;  and  th« 
provision  in  the  constitution,  extending  the  appoint- 
ment to  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  as  weH  as 
to  ambassadors,  is  a  decided  improvement  Upon  the 
confedemtioQ,  '       '     ' 

%  786.  The  mode  of  appointment  to  office,  pelted 
out  by  the  constitution,  seems  etruded  to  pecoliar  totoi 
meudation.  There  are  several  ^ivays,  in  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  the  power  may  be  rested.  It  may  be  con* 
fided  to  congress  ;  or  to  one  branch  of  tiw  legi^tnre  i 
or  to  the  executive  alone;'  or  to  the  executive  hi  eoi^ 
currence  with  any  selected  branch.  The  exefefee  of 
it  by  the  people  at  large  will  readfly  be  admitted  -bV 
all  considerate  statesmen  to  be  impracticable,  and 
therefore  need'  not  be  examined.  The  suggestions!', 
already  made  opon  the  treaty-making  power,  and"  tW 
inconveniences  of  vesting  it  in  congress,  ^ply  With 
great  force  to  that  of  vesting  the  powei-  of  appoint^- 
ment  to  office  in  the  same  body,  ft  would  ena'bltt 
candidates  for  office  to  introduce  all  sorts  of  c^liatjf, 
intrigues,  and  coalitions  into  congress  ;  and  not' onff 
distract  their  attention  from  their  proper  legislative 
duties ;  but  jWobabiy  in  a  very  high  degree  inflilencfe 
all  legislative  measures.  A  new  source  of  division 
and  corruption  would  thus  b^  infiised  into  die  public 
councils,  stimulated  by  private  interests,  and  pressed 
by  personal  solicitations.  What  would  be  to  be  done, 
in  case  the  senate  and  house  should  disagree  in  an  ip- 
pointment .''  Are  they  to  vote  in  convention,  or  ab 
distinct  bodies  ?  There  would  be  practical  difficultftis 
attending  both  courses;  and  experience  has  tiot  jtrS*- 
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tified  the  belief,  that  either  would  conduce  to  good 
a{^inuneDts,  ot  to  due  respooBibilitj. 

^  787.  The'same  reasoning  would  apply  to  vesting 
the  power  excIuuTely  in  either  branch  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  It  would  make  the  patronage  of  the  government 
sabserrient  to  private  interests,  and  bring  into  sospicion 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  members  of  the  appointing 
body.  There  would  be  great  danger,  that  the  elections 
at  the  polls  might  be  materidly  influenced  by  this 
power,  to  confer,  or  to  withhold  iavours  of  this  sort. 

^  788.  Those,  who  are  accustomed  to  profound  re- 
flection upon  the  human  character  and  human  experi- 
ence, will  readily  adopt  the  opinion,  that  one  man  of 
^scemment  is  better  fitted  to  analyze  and  estimate 
the  peculiar  qualities,  adapted  to  particular  offices, 
than  any  body  of  men  of  equal,  or  even  of  superior 
discernment.  His  sole  and  undivided  responsibility 
will  naturally  beget  a  livelier  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
more  exact  regard  to  reputation.  He  will  inquire 
with  more  earnestness,  and  decide  with  more  impar- 
tiality. He  will  hare  fewer  personal  attachments  to 
gratify,  than  a  body  of  men  ;  and  will  be  less  liable 
to  be  misled  by  his  private  Jriendshipsand  afiections  ; 
or,  at  alt  events,  his  conduct  will  be  more  open  to 
scrotinyf  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  If  he 
ventures  upon  a  system  ot  fevoritism,  he  will  not 
escape  censure,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  public  detec- 
tion and  disgrace.  But  in  a  public  body  appointments 
will  be  materially  influenced  by  party  attachments  and 
dislikes  ;  by  private  animosities,  and  antipathies,  and 
partialities ;  and  will  be  generally  founded  in  compro- 
mises, having  little  to  do  with  the  merit  of  candidates, 
and  much  to  do  with  the  selfish  interests  of  individuals 
and  cabals.    They  will  be  too  much  governed  by  local, 
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or  sectional,  or  party  anangements.  A  presidentf 
cfaoseo  from  the  nation  at  large,  may  well  be  presumed 
to  possess  high  inteUigeace,  integrity,  and  seose  of 
character.  He  will  be  compelled  to  consult  puUic 
opinion  in  the  most  important  appointments  ;  aoA 
must  be  interested  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his 
appointments  by  selections  from  those,  whose  qualifi- 
cadmis  are  unquestioned,  and  unquestionable.  If  he 
should  act  otherwise,  and  surrender  the  public  patron- 
age into  the  hands  of  profligate  men,  or  low  adrenr 
turers,  it  will  be  impossible  for  hnn  long  to  retain 
public  favour.  Nothing,  no,  not  even  the  whole  in- 
fluence bf  par^,  could  long  screen  him  from  the  just 
indignation  of  die  people.  Though  slow,  the  ultimate 
award  of  popular  opinion  would  stamp  upon  his  con- 
duct its  merited  infamy.  No  president,  however 
weak,  or  credulous,  (if  such  a  persou  could  ever  undo- 
any  conjuncture  of  circtunstances  -  obtain  the  office,) 
would  fail  to  perceive,  or  to  act  upon  admooitioas  o£ 
this  sort.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  less  likely  ta 
disregard  them,  than  a  large  body  of  men,  who  wouU 
share  the  responsibility,  and  encourage  each  other  in 
the  division  of  the  patronage  of  the  govermnenl. 

^  789.  But,  though  these  general  oonsideratiou 
might  easily  reconcile  us  to  the  choice  of  vesting  the 
power  of  ^pointment  exclusively  in  the  president,  in 
preference  to  the  senate,  or  house  of  representatives 
alone ,'  yet  the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  the 
appointm^its  to  office  are  too  important  to  the  public 
welfare,  not  to  induce  great  hesitation  in  vesting  them 
exclusively  in  the  president.  The  power  may  be 
abused  ;  and,  assuredly,  it  will  be  abused,  except  ia 
the  hands  of  an  executive  of  great  firmness,  indepen- 
dence, integrity,  and  public  spirk.     It  should  never 
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be  forgottea,  that  in  a  republican  goremment' offices 
are  established,  and  are  to  be  filled,  not  to  gratify 
private  interests  and  private  attachmeDts ;  not  as  a 
means  of  coniipt  influence,  or  individual  profit ;  not 
fai  cringing  favourites,  or  cowt  sycophants  ;  but  for 
purposes  of  the  highest  public  good ;  to  give  dignity, 
strength,  purity,  and  energy  to  the  adminiatration  of 
the  laws.  It  would  uot,  theref<H«,  be  a  wise  course 
to  omit  any  precaution,  which,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  should  give  to  the  president  a  power  over  the  ap- 
pointments of  those,  who  are  in  coiy  unction  with  him- 
self to  execute  the  laws,  should  also  interpose  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  its  abuse,  acting  by  way  of  preven- 
tive, as  well  as  of  remedy. 

§  790.  Happily,  this  difficult  task  has  been  achieved 
by  the  constitution.  The  president .  is  to  nominate, 
and.  thereby  has  the  sole  power  to  select  for  office  ; 
but  his  nominatiMi  cannot  confer  office,  unless  ap- 
proved by  a  minority  of  the  senate.  His  responsilnlity 
and  theirs  is  thus  complete,  and  distinct.  He  can 
never  be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  appointment  of 
a  man  unfit  for  office  ;  and,  on  the  other  baud,  they 
may  witbb<dd  their  advice  and  consent  ftom  any  can- 
didate, who  in  their  judgment  does  not  possess  due 
qualifications  for  office.  Thus,  no  serious  abuse  'of 
the  power  can  take  place  without  the  co-<^ration  of 
two  co-wdiuate  branches,  of  the  government,  acting 
in  distinct  spheres;  and,  if  there  should  be  any  im- 
proper concession  on  either  side,  it  is  obvious,  that 
from  the  structure  and  changes,  inindent  to  each  de- 
partment, tiie  evil  cannot  long  endure,  and  will  be  . 
remedied,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  elective  franchise. 
The  consciousttess  of  this  check  will  make  the  presi- 
dent more  circumspect,  and  delibente  in  hu  Domiiia-' 
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tioas  for  office.  He  wilt  f««lt  d»t,  ia^ase  of  a  disa- 
greement of  opijiion  with  the  senate,  bis  principal 
Tindication  must  depend  upon  the  unexceptiooBbl* 
character  of  his  nomination<  And  in  case  of  a  rejeo 
tion,  the  most,  that  can  be  said,  is,  .that  he  had  not 
bis  first  choice.  He  wi]l  still  have  a  wide  range  of 
selection ;  and  his  responsibility  to  present  another 
candidate,  entirely  qualified  for  the  olfice,  will  be  com- 
plete and  unquestionable. 

§  791.  Not  ia  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  senate  will 
ordinarily  fail  of  ratifying  the  appoinMnent  of  a  suita- 
ble person  for  the  office.  Independent  of  tbe  desire* 
which  such  a  bqdy  may  naturally  he  presumed  to  £ed« 
of  having  offices  suitably  filled,  (when  they  oanaat 
mak,e  the  sppoiutment  themselves,)  there  will  be  a 
responsibility  tQ  public  opioion  for  a  r^eeti«tB|  which 
will  overcome  all  common  private  wishes.  Cased, 
indeed,  may  .be  imagined,  in  whioh  the  senate  freoer 
party  motives,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  and  eT«A 
from  motives  of  a  more  private  nature,  may  leject  A 
nominatioa  abaolntely  unexceptionable.  But  aueh 
occurreocea  will  be  rare.  The  more  comooa  etiw^ 
(if  there  shall  be  any)  will  be  too  gcfat  a  facility  tot 
yield  to  the  executive  wishes,  as  a  means  of  personall,- 
or  popular  favour.  A  president  will  rarely  wimt 
means,  if  he  shall  choose  to  use  them,  to  induce  aoia» 
members  of  such  a  body  to  aid  his  nominati^is ;  since- 
a  cfHTespondent  infiueoce  may  be  fairly  piesuoted  (» 
exist,  to  gratify  such  persons  in  other  recommeodationB. 
for  office,  and  thus  to  make  tbem  indirectly  tbe  dia- 
pensers  of  local  patronage.  It  will  be,  priae^nlly,- 
with  regard  to  high  officers,  such  as  ambassadors, 
judges,  heads  of  departments,  and  other  appoiatmwts 
of  great  public  importance,  that  tbe  senate  will  inter-  ' 
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pose  to.  preTent  an  unsuhable  choice.  Their  own 
digoitj,  and  sense  of  character,  their  dutj  to  their 
country,  and  their  reiy  title  to  office,  will  be  materiall)' 
dependent  upon  a  firm  discharge  of  their  duty  on  such 


occasions.   .^1    y^-v  i^ 

^792.  Ferh^  tne  auties  of  the  president,  in  the 
discharge  of  this  most  delicate  and  important  duty  of 
his  office,  were  nerer  better  summed  up,  tiian  in  the 
following  language  of  a  distinguished  commentator. 
"  A  proper  selectioD  or  appointment  of  subordinate 
officers  is  -  one  of  the  strongest  mai^s  of  a  powerful 
mind.  It  is  a  duty  of  the  president  to  acquire,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capacities 
and  characters  cf  his  fellow  citizens ;  to  dbregard  the 
importunities  of  friends ;  the  hints  or  menaces  of  ene- 
mies ;  the  bias  of  party  ;  and  the  ha|>e  of  popularity. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  the  refuge  of  feeble-minded 
men ;  but  its  gleam  is  transient,  if  it  is  obtained  by  a 
dereliction  of  honest  duty  and  sonnd  discretion.  Popu- 
lar favour  is  best  secured  by  carefally  ascertaining,  and 
strictly  pursuing  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  The 
president  himself  is  elected  on  the  supposition,  that  he' 
is  the  most  capable  citizen  to  understand,  and  promote 
those  interests ;  and  in  erery  appointment  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  execnting  a  public  tmst  of  the 
same  nature.  Neither  should  the  fear  of  giving  offence 
te  the  public,  or  pain  to  the  ifadiridual,  deter  him  from 
the  immediate  exercise  of  his  power  of  removal,  on 
proof  of  incapacity,  or  infidelity  in  the  subordinate 
officer.  The  puUic,  uninformed  of  the  necessity,  may 
be  surpnEed,  and  at  first  dissatisfied ;  but  public  ap- 
probation ultimately  accompanies  the  fearless  and  up- 
right discharge  of  duty." 

^  79S.  The  other  part  of  the.  clause,  while  it  leaves 
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to  the  preside&t  the  appomtment  to  all  offices,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  enables  congress  to  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  tbej  may  think 
proper,  in  the  president,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  The  propriety  of  this  discre- 
tionary  power  in  congress,  to  some  extent,  cannot  well 
be  questioned.  If  any  discretion  should  be  aliowedf 
its  limits  could  hardly  admit  of  being  exactly  defined ; 
and  it  might  fairly  be  left  to  OHigress  to  act  acc<»ding 
to  the  lights  of  experience.  It  is  difiicult  to  foresee, 
or  to  provide  for  all  the  combinatioas  ci  circumstances, 
which  might  vary  the  right  to  af^iot  in  such  cases. 
In  oDe  age  the  appointment  might  be  most  proper  ia 
the  president ;  and  in  another  age,  in  a  department. 

^  794.  In  the  practical  course  of  the  government, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  exact  litte  drawn, 
who  are,  and  who  are  not,  to  be  deemed  it^erier  oA- 
cers  ID  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  whose  appoint- 
ment does  not  necessarily  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate.  In  many  cases  of  appfuntments,  congress 
have  required  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  where, 
perhaps,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  say,  that  it  ivas  rc'^ 
quired  by  the  constitution.  The  power  of  congress! 
has  been  exerted  to  a  great  extent,  under  this  clause, 
in  favour  of  the  executive  department.  The  president 
is  bylaw  invested,  either  solely,-  or  with  the  senate, 
with  the  appointment  of  all  military  and  naral  officers^ 
and  of  the  most  important  civil  officers,  and  especially 
of  those  connected  with  the  administratioo  of  justice, 
the  collection  oi  the  revenue,  and  the  supplies  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  nation.  The  courts  of  the  Union ' 
possess  the  narrow  prerogative  of  appointing  their  owuj 
clerk,  and  reporter,  witliout  any  farther  patronage.  The' 
heads  of  departmnitt  ace,  in  like  mamwr,  generally  en- 
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titled  to  the  appointment  of  the  clerks  in  their  respec- 
tire  offices.  But  the  great  anomaly  in  the  system  is 
the  enorrooas  patronage  of  the  postmaster  genera),  who 
is  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclunve  aDthorityto 
■ai^KHnt,  and  remove  all  deputy'  post-masters  ;  and 
whose  power  and  influence  have  thus,  by  slow  degrees, 
accumulated,  until  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  nnich  to  say, 
that  it  rivals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  in  value  and  extent, 
that  of  the  president  himself.  How  long  a  power  so 
vast,  and  so  aocmnulBting,  shall  remain  without  any 
check  on  the  port  of  any  other  branch  of  ^e  goverD" 
ment,  is  a  question  lor  statesmen,  and  not  for  juristB.: 
Bnt  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  it  will  be  idle  to  impose 
constitutionBl  restraints  upon  high  executive  appoint- 
ments, if  this  power,  which  pervades  every  village  of 
the  republic,  and  exerts  an  irresistible^  though  silent, - 
inftienee  in  the  direct  shape  of  office,  orinthe  no  less: 
inviting  form  of  hu^ative  contracts,  is  suffered  toremain 
without  scrutiny  at  feboke.  It  Airmshes  no  argument 
against  the  interposition  of  a  check,  which  shall  re- 
quire the  advice  and  consent  of  tiie  senate  to  appoint-' 
ments,  that  the  power  has  not  hitherto  been  abused. 
•  In  its  own  nature,  the  post-office  establishment  is  sus- 
ceptible of  abuse  to  such  an  alarming  degree;  the' 
whole  correspondeaoe  of  the  country  is  so  completely 
submitted  to  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  agents, 
who  conduct  it;  and  tiie  means  of  making  it  subservi- 
ent to  mere  state  policy  are  so  abundant,  that  the  only 
surprise  is,  that  it  has  not  already  awakened  the  public 
jealonsy,  and  been  placed  under  more  eiectual  control. 
It  may  be  said,  without  the  sli^test  disparagement  of 
any  officer,  who  has  presided  over  it,  that  if  ever  the 
people  are  to  be  onrrupted,  ot  their  Ifterties  are  to  be 
prostrated,  this  estabHs^ent  will  fomish  the  most  &-' 
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cile  means,  and  be  the  easiest  employed  to  BccaBi|dirii 
such  a  pmrpose. 

^  796.  It  is  otservaUe,  that  ^lecimttitiukai  makm 
no  mention  of  any  powet  of  temoval  by  the  esecutwe 
of  any  officers  whatever.  As,  hoirerar,  the  temne-ef 
office  of  no  officers,  flxeept  tkosein  the  jiidlaial4(^>an^ 
ment,  is,  by  die '  constitation,  provided  to  be  'daring 
good  behaviour,  it  fdlowB  by  imsislible  iafctAndci, 
iliat  all  others  mast  hiM  th^  <^ioev  during  pfeksi^, 
nnltis;^  confess  ^all  hxve  ^T<en  some  other dumtiontp 
their  office.  As  ftu:  aa  congress  eonstititfMmally,  jiowbib 
the  power  to  regulate,  aod  delegate-  the'S^pomftioeac 
of  "  inferior  officers^"  so  lar  they  may^  praMsttiei  the 
term  of  offiee,themannerio  wbH^and'thsimBoiiBby 
wboDt,tfae  removal,  as  well  as  thofq^xtrntment  10 '^(te, 
^alt  be  madeL  Bat  two  qneatuoa  natmaUy  •eotir 
upon  this  ant^ect.  The  first  is,  towhom,  in.thefi^ 
sence  of  all  such  legislation,  does  tke  pov^F*Af-icam- 
val  bel<n^?  to  the  appointlog  pewerv  or  tt>  th*  leioon- 
tive  ?  to  the  {Uendea*  and  senate,  vriio  have  vamam- 
red  in  the  appointment,  or  to  the  presideBtialanei? 
The  next  is,  if  the  power  of  removal  betanga  ca,dK 
execudre,  in  regard  to  any  appcriittBmfts  confide^-^  • 
the  constitulion  to  Irim ;  wither  congiess  can  ^im 
any  duration  of  offiee  in  -snch  oases.  Kit  sobiect  to- the 
exerciseofthispovrw  of  removal?  Hitherto  the  iatttr 
has  remiuned  a  merely  speoulaliTe  question^  aa  all  otr 
legislation,  giving  a  limited  duration  to  effiee,  r^og- 
nises  die  executive  {Knver  of  removal,  as  in  fiiU  fcooe. 

^  796.  The  other  is  a  vasdy  important  piadtiaal 
question  ;  and,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  goverament, 
underwent  a  most  el^iorate  diacaaaioa.  The  laagwge 
of  the  constitution  is,  thai  the  fvesidEDt  "shall  nomw- 
**  ate,  and,  by  fttd  withthe  ackiee  and  ceaaeat.  of  ike 
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!,  iq)p*int, "  &c.  The  power  to  nominate  doM 
not  natondly,  or  necessarily  include  the  power  to  re- 
move; and  if  the  power  to  appoint  does  inchide  it,  ^n 
the  latter  belongs  conjointly  to  the  esecutive  apd  the 
senate.  In  sfaort,  mcler  mch  circumstancest  the  remo- 
val  takes  plae^  in  virtue  of  the  new  ^^intment,  bj 
mere'  operation  of  law.  It  reaultai  and  is  not  separa- 
Ue '  koKt  the  af^ioiatinMit  itself; 
.  ^  797.  This  was  the  doctrine  ma«Dtauieclwitb:gieat 
tSBJcaeBtneta  by  the  Federaliat;  awl  it  had  a  most 
■mKteripl  tendency  to  quiet- the  juet/alarms  of  the 
orarwhelming  indolence,  and  arbitrary  exexcise  of  this 
preiogaliTs  of  the  executive,  whioh  might  prove  fatal 
to  the-  pcf aonal  independence,  and  freedoBi  of  opinion 
.of  public,  m&cen,  as  w^l  a9  to,  the  public  liberties  of 
nhe<  eountiy.  Indeed,  it  ia  uttetly  impasuble  not  to 
ibel,  that,  if  this  vHlimiied  power  of  removaj  does  exist, 
it  May:  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a  bold  and  designing 
mair,  of  high  amlntioB,  and  feeUe  principles,  an  instnv- 
-ment  of  the  tmrst  of^resaion,  and  most  vindictive 
Tengeanoei  £ven  in  monarobies,  while  the  councils 
of  state  a»  subject  to  pecpetual  fluctuations  and  chan- 
'^i\  the  ordiaaiy  officers -of  the  government  ue  pei- 
nnttad  to  ranudn  in  the  silent  possession  of  their 
.affioeSf'Uadistnrbed  by  Uie  policy,- or  the  passions  of 
tlu  favourites  ot  the  court.  But  in  a  republic,  where 
freedom  (tf  o^nion  and  action  ate  guamoteed  by  the 
very  first  principles  of  the  government,  if  a  snccessfiil 
.  party  may  first  elevate  their  candidate  to  office,  and  then 
make  iiim  the  instrument  of  Uieir  resentments,  or  their 
mercenary  baigams ;  if  men  may  be  made  spies  upon 
the  aedons  of  thur  neighbours,  to  displace  them  from 
office ;  INT  if  f^wnistg  sycophants  upon  the  pt^ular  lead- 
er of  the  day  itaay  gain  his  patronagihtQ  the  exclusion 
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wotthier  and  abler  men,  it  is  most  manifest,  that 
electioDS  will  be  corrapted  at  the  very  source  ;  and 
those,  who  seek  office,  will  have  erery  motive  to  de- 
lude, and  deceive  the  people.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  reason,  that,  in  the  animated  diseimion  already 
alluded  to,  it  was  uiged,  that  the  power  of  removal 
was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment.  That  it 
would  be  a  most  unjustifiable  construction  of  the  coo- 
9titutioni  and  of  its  implied  powers,  to  hold  otherwise. 
That  such  a  prerogative  in  the  executive  was  in  its 
own  nature  monarchical  and  arbitrary ;  and  eminent- 
ly dangerous  to  the  best  interests,  »  well  as  to  the  lib- 
erties, of  the  coimtry.  It  would  convcvt  all  the  officers 
of  the  country  into  the  mere  tools  and  creatures  of  the 
president.  A  dependence  so  servile,  on  one  individ- 
ual, would  deter  men  tii  high  and  boumtble  minds 
from  engaging  in  the  public  service.  And  if,  contra- 
ry to  expectatioto,  such  men  should  be  brought  into 
o£ce,  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sac- 
rificing every  princ^Ie  of  independence  to  the  wHl  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  or  of  eiqiosiiig  themselves  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  removed  from  office,  and  that  too  at 
a  time,  when  it  might  bo  longer  be  in  their  power  to. 
engage  in  other  pursuits. 

^  798.  On  the  other  hand,  those,  who  after  the 
adoptiou  of  the  constitution  held  the  doctrine,  (for  be- 
fore that  period  it  never  appears  to  have  been  avowed 
by  any  of  its  friends,  altboogh  it  was  .urged  by  its  op- 
ponents, as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,)  that  the  power 
of  removal  bel(M^  to  the  president,  ai^ued,  that  it 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  and  the  con- 
venience, and  even  necesuty  of  its  exercise.  It  was 
clearly  in  its  nature  a  part  of  the  executive  power,  and 
was  indbpeiisafote  fw  a  due  execntioD  of  the  laws,  and 
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a  regular  admioistiation  of  the  public  Eclairs. '  What 
would  become  of  the  puUic  interests,  if  dimag  the 
reeeas  of  the  senate  the  presideat  could  not  remove  an 
uniaitfaful  public  officer  ?  If  he  coald  not  di^ace  a 
corrupt  ambassador,  <nr  head  of  department,  or  oth- 
er officer  engaged  in  the  finances,  or  expenditures 
of  the  governmmt  ?  [f  the  executive,  to  prevent  a 
iKHi-executlon  of  the  laws,  or  a  aon-perfcH'mance  of 
his  owa' proper  functions,  had  a  right  to  Buspend  an 
unworthy  officer  from  office,  this  power  was  in  no  re- 
spect distinguishable  from  a  power  of  removal.  In 
feet,  it  is  an  exercise,  though  in  a  more  moderated 
form,  of  the  sane  power.  Besides ;  it  was  argued, 
that  tlie  danger,  that  a  president  woutd  remove  good 
men  from  office  was  wholly  imaginary.  It  was  not 
by  the  splendour  attached  to  the  character  of  a  par- 
ticular president,  like  Washington,  that  such  an  o^nknk 
was  to  be  maintained.  It  was  founded  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  office.  The  man,  in  whose  favour  a  nta- 
jority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  unite,  to 
elect  him  to  such  an  office,  had  every  probt^ity  at  least 
in  favour  of  bis  principles.  He  must  be  presumed  to 
possess  integrity,  independence,  and  high  talents.  It 
would  be  impossible,  that  he  should  abuse  the  patrcm- 
age  of  the  government,  or  his  power  of  removal,  to  the 
base  purposes  of  gratifying  a  party,  or  of  ministering  to 
his  own  resentments,  or  of  displacing  upright  and  ex- 
cellent officers  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  The ' 
public  odinm,  which  would  inevitably  attach  to  such 
conduct,  would  be  a  perfect  security  against  it.  And, 
in  truth,  removals  made  from  such  motives,  or  with  a 
view  to  bestow  the  offices  upon  dependents,  or  favour- 
ites, would  be  an  impeachable  ofience. 

^  799.  That  the  final  decnion  of  this  question  in 
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favour  of  ths  executive  power  o£  removal,  was  great;- 
\y  influenced  by  the  exalted,  character  of  the  presi- 
dent,  tbra  in  office,  was  asserted  at  the  6Dxey  aad  has 
alwaya  been  believed.  Yet  the  doctrine  was  oppos- 
ed, BB  well  as  supported,  by  the  highest  talents  and 
patiiotiBm  of  ihie  cotmtry.  The  public,  however,  ac- 
qiriesoed  in  this  deoisitti ;  and  it  constitutes,  perhaps, 
the  moat  extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
etmsQQt  ofa  power,  canfeired  by  implication  on  the 
executive,  by  the  assent  of  a.  bare  m^biity  of  con^ss, 
which  has  not  been  questioued  on  many  otiier  ooeauons. 
Even  the  most  je^ous  advocates  of  state  rights  seem 
to  haxo  aluoUfered  over  this  vast  reach  of  authority ; 
and  have  left  it  untouched,  aa  the  neutral  ground  of 
controversy,  in  which  they  desired  to  reap  no  harvest, 
and  from  which  they  retired  without  leaving  any  pro- 
testations of  title  or  contest. 

^  800.  Whetiier  the  predictions  of  .theongjuaal  ad*- 
vocat^.of  the  executive  power,  or  those  of  the  oppoft* 
en  of  it,  u'e  likely,  in  the  luture  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  be  realised,  must  be  left  to  thesober  judgr 
ment  of  the  community,  and  to  the  impartial  award  ofi 
time.  If  there  has  been  any  aberration  from  the  uue 
constitutional  expoutioo  of  the  power  of  removal, 
which  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself,  it  will  be 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  after  forty  years' 
experience,  to  recall  the  practice  to  the  correct  theory. 
But  at  all  events,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  those;,  who 
love  the  Union,  and  honour  a  devotion  to  the  patriotic 
discharge  of  duty,  ibat  in  regard  to  "  inferior  officers," 
which  appellation  probably  includes  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  <^  the  lucrative  offices  in  the  government,  - 
the  remedy  for  any  permanent  abuse  is  still  within  the 
power  of  congress,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  requir- 
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iog  tfae  consent  of  the  senaite  to  removals  in  fluch 
c»aea. 

^  801.  Another  point  of  great  practical  importance 
18,  when  the  appoinonevt  of  any  officer  is  to  be  deem- 
ed complete.  It  will  be  seen  in  aiEgneceedii^  dause^ 
that,  the  president  is  to  "  commission  all  the  officers  of 
"the  United  States."  In  regard  to  officers,  wbo  am 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  ezeoative,  the  point  is  un< 
important,  since  they  may  be  displaced,  and  tiieir  com- 
nusaion  arrested  at  any  moment.  Bat  if  the  officer  is 
not  so  removable,  the  .time,  when  the  appointment  is 
complete,  -becomes  of  very  deep  interest. 

^  802.  This  subject  was  very  elaborately  discussed 
la  the  celebrated  case  of  Marbttr^  v.  Madison.  Upm 
the  ftiUest  deliberation,  the  court  were  of  o|nnioor 
that,  when  a  commissim  has  been  rigned  by  the  pres'^ 
ident,  the  appointment  is  final  and  ctuaplete.  The 
officer  appt^ted  has  then  oraiferred  on  him  legal  rights, 
fi^iich  cannot  be  resumed.  Until  that  period,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  president  may  be  exercised  by  him,  as 
to  tbe  appointment;  but,  irom  that  moment,  it  is  irre- 
vocable. His  power  over  the  office  is  then  terminat- 
ed in  all  cases,  where  by  law  the  officer  is  not  remov- 
able hy  him.  The  right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the  per- 
son appointed,  and  he  has  the  absolute,  nnccHiditionat 
power  of  accepting,  or  rejecting  it  Neither  a  delivery 
of  the  c(HnmissioD,  nor  an  actual  acceptance  of  the 
office,  is  indispensaMe  to  make  the  a^wintment  perfect. 

^  803.  The  next  clause  of  tbe  constitution  is,  "  The 
"  president  shall  hare  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies,  that 
"  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  tbe  senate,  by  grant- 
**  ing  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
"  their  next  session." 

^  804-.  The  prt^ilety  of  this  giaut  is  so  obvious. 
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that  it  can  require  no  elacidatioa.  IVre  was  but  one 
of  two  courses  to  be  adopted  ;  either,  that  the  seinue 
should  be  peipetuallj  in  session,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  officers ;  <v,  that  the  president 
should  be  authorized  to  make  temporary  appointments 
during  the  recess,  which  should  expire,  when  the  senate 
should  have  bad  aa  opportunity  to  act  od  tbe  sul^ect. 
The  former  course  would  have  been  at  once  burthea- 
some  to  the  senate,  and  expensive  to  the  puUic.  The 
latter  combines  couvenienoe,  promptitude  of  action, 
and  general  security. 

^  805.  The  appointments  so  made,  by  the  very  Ian-  - 
guage  of  the  constitution,  expire  at  the  next  session  of  • 
the  senate ;  and  the  commissions  given  byCbe  Prendent 
have  the  same  duration.  When  the  senate  isasseiEBbled, 
if  the  president  nominates  the  same  officer  to  the  t^fiee, ' 
this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  nomusation  ta  ■ 
office ;  and,  if  approved  by  the  senate,  the  appoint-  - 
ment  is  a  new  appoinimeol,  and  not  a  more  coDtinu»- 
tion  of  the  old  appointment.  So  chat,  if  a  bond  for 
fidelity  in  office  has  been  given  under  the  first  appoint- 
ment and  commission,  it  does  not  ap[dy  to  any  acts 
done  under  the  new  appointment  and  commission. 

^  806.  The  next  section  of  the  second  article  is, 
"  He  (the  president)  shall  from  time  to  ^me  give '  to 
**  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
"  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures, 
*'  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  He  may, 
*'  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  bouses,  or 
"  either  of  them,  and,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  be- 
*'  tween  tbem,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjoum- 
"  ment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time,  as  he  shall 
"think,  proper.  He  shall  receive  ambassadors, and  . 
"  other  public  ministers.    He  shall  take  care,  that  the 
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"  laws  be  &ithfiilty  executed  ;  and  ^all  commisaioti 
'*  aU  the  officers  of  the  United  States." 

^  807.  The  first  part,  relative  to  the  president's 
giving  information  and  recommending  measures  to 
congress,  is  so  consonant  with  the  structure  of  the 
esecutive  department  of  tiie  colonial  and  state  gov- 
ernmeots,  with  the  usages  and  practice  of  other  free 
governments,  with  the  general  convenience  of -congress, 
and  with  a  dtie  share  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  executive,  that  it  may  well  be  presumed  to  be 
above  all  real  objection.  From  the  nature  and  duties 
of  the  executive  department,  he  must  possess  more 
extensive  sources  of  informatirai,  as  well  in  regard  to 
domestic  as  fcweigD  a&irs,  than  can  belong  to  congress. 
The  true  workings  of  the  laws ;  the  defects  in  the 
nature  or  arrangements  of  the  general  systems  of  trade, 
fioance,  and  justice ;  and  the  military,  naval,  and  civil 
establisbments  of  the  Union,  are  more  readily  seen, 
and  moie  coBStantly  under  the  view  of  the  executive, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  of  any  other  department. 
There  is  great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  not  merely  allow-  ' 
ing,  but  in  reqauring,  the  president  to  lay  before  con- 
gress all  facts  and  information,  which  may  assist  their 
delibcratioDs ;  and  in  enabling  him  at  once  to  point 
Qitt  the  evil,  and  to  si^gest  the  remedy.  He  is  thus 
justly  made  responsible,  not  merely  for  a  due  admin- 
istratioD  of  the  existing  systems,  but  for  due  diligence- 
and  exannnation  into  the  means  of  improving  them. 

^  808b  The  power  to  convene  congress  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  opera- 
tions, and  even  safety  of  the  government.  Occasions 
may  occur  in  the  recess  of  congress,  requiring  the 
goverument  to  take  v^rous  measures  to  repel  foreign 
,  depredations,  and  direct   bbstilities ;    to 
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provide  adequate  means  to  mitigate,  or  overcome  un- 
expected calamities ;  to  suppress  insurrections  ;  and 
to  provide  for  innumerable  other  important  exigencies, 
arising  out  of  the  intercourse  and  revolutions  amoBg 
nations. 

^  809.  The  power  to  adjourn  congress  in  cases  of 
disagreement  is  equally  indispensable ;  since  it  is  the 
only  peaceable  way  of  terminating  a  controversy, 
which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  distraction  in  the  public 
councils. 

^  810.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  to  take  care,  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
follows  out  the  strong  injunctions  of  bis  oath  of  office, 
that  he  will  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  consti- 
tution." The  great  object  of  the  executive  department 
is  to  accomplish  this  purpose  ;  and  without  it,  be  the 
form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly 
worthless  for  offence,  or  defence  ;  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  or  the  protection  of  rights ;  for  the  happi- 
ness, or  good  order,  or  safety  of  the  people. 

^811.  The  next  power  is  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers.  This  subject  has  been  already 
incidentally  touched.  A  similar  power  existed  under 
the  confederation ;  but  it  was  confined  to  receiving 
**  ambassadors,"  which  word,  in  a  strict  sense,  (as  has 
been  already  stated,)  comprehends  the  highest  grade 
only  of  ministers,  and  not  those  of  an  inferior  character. 
The  policy  of  ^e  United  States  would  ordinarily  pre- 
fer the  employment  of  the  inferior  grades  ;  and  there- 
fore the  description  is  properly  enlarged,  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  classes  of  ministers.  Why  the  receiving  of 
consuls  was  not  also  expressly  menHoned,  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  them  is  in  the  preceding  clause,  is  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  the  delect  of 
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the  confoderatkm  <m  this  bead  was  fully  understood 
The  power,  however,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  other 
parts  of  the  coustitution  ;  and  iad«ed  aeems  a  general 
iaoideDt  to  the  executive  authority.  It  has  constantly 
been  exercised  without  objection ;  and  foreign  comuls 
har.e  Jiever,  been  allowed  to  discharge  any  functions  of 
<>fl6oe,  until  they  have  recwved  the  exenuatur  of  the 
.pnaident.  Consuls,  indeed,  are  not  diplomatic  func- 
CnQjffieSt  Of'  polhicaJ  representatives  of  a  foreign  nation ; 
but  are  treated  in  the  character  of  mere  commercial 


^812.  The  ppwer  to  receive  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters '  is  always  an  important,  and  sometimes .  a  very 
^elif^te  fufftion ; '  since  it  ciHistttutes  the  only  accred- 
ited m^iumf  through  which  negotiations ^nd- friendly 
celations  ace  ordinarily  carried  on  with  foreiga  powers- 
A^ovenment  may  in  its  discretion  lawfully  refuse  to 
.eepewe  a(ijunbas$ador,  or, other  minister,  without  its 
i^ordiogany  just  cause  of  war.  But  it  would  gener- 
ally be  deemed  an  unfriendly  act,  and  might  provoke 
[hostilities,  unless  accompanied  by  conciliatory  expla- 
Vations,  A  refusal  is  sometimes  made  upon  the  ground 
:0f  the, bad  character  of  the  minister^  or  his  former  of- 
iennv«  condoct,  or  of  the  special  subject  of  the  em- 
bassy~  not  being  proper,  or  convenient  for  discussion. 
This,  however,  is  rarely  done.  But  a  much  more 
delicate  occasion  is,  when  a  civil  war  breaks  out  in  a  . 
Baticoi,  and  two  nations  are  formed,  or  two  parties  in 
the  saxDQ  nation,  each  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole,  and  the  contest  remains  as  yet  undecided, 
Jlagrante  bello.  In  such  a  case  a  neutral  nation  may 
very  properly  withhold  its  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  ^her  party,  or  of  the  existence  of  two  independent 
natiouQ ;  aad  on  that  account  refuse  to  receive  an  am- 
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bassador  from  either.  It  is  obTious,  that  in  such  cases 
the  simple  acknowledgineDt  of  the  minister  of  either 
party,  or  nation,  might  be  deemed  taking  part  against 
the  other ;  and  thus  as  affording  a  strong  countenance, 
or  opposition,  to  rebeUion  and  civil  dismemberment. 
On  thb  account,  nations,  placed  in  such  a  predicament, 
hare  not  hesitated  sometimes  to  declare  war  agiunst 
neutrals,  as  interposing  in  the  war ;  and  have  made 
them  the  victims  of  their  veDgeance,  when  they  have 
been  anxious  to  assume  a  neutral  position.  The  ex- 
ercise of  this  prerogative  of  acknowledging  new  na- 
tions, or  ministers,  is,  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
stances, an  executive  function  of  great  delicacy,  whidi 
requires  the*  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  If  the 
executive  receives  an  ambassador,  or  other  minister, 
as  the  representative  of  a  new  nation,  or  of  a  party  in 
a  civil  war  in  an  old  nation,  it  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  sovereign  authority  de  facto  of  such  new  nation, 
or  party.  If  such  recognition  is  made,  it  is  conclusive 
upon  the  nation,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  reversed  by 
an  act  of  congress  repudiating  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  recognition  has  been  refused  by  the  execu- 
tive, it  is  said,  that  congress  may,  notwithstanding, 
solemnly  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation, 
or  party.  These,  however,  are  propositions,  which 
have  hitherto  remained,  as  abstract  statements  under 
the  constitution  ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  propounded, 
not  as  absolutely  true,  but  as  still  open  to  discussion, 
if  they  should  ever  arise  in  the  course  of  our  foreign 
diplomacy.  The  constitution  has  expressly  invested 
the  executive  with  power  to  receive  ambassadors,  and 
other  ministers.  It  has  not  expressly  invested  con- 
gress with  the  power,  either  to  repudiate,  or  acknowl- 
edge them.     At  all  events,  in  the  case  of  a  revolution. 
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or  dismembermeiit  of  a  oation,  the  judkiary  cantiot 
take  notice  of  any  new  gorernment,  or  sovereigntj, 
QDtil  it  has  been  duly  recognised  by  some  other .  de- 
partment of  the  government,  to  whom  the  power  is 
constitutionally  confided. 

^  813.  As  incidents  to  the  power  to  receive  am- 
bassadors and  foreign  ministers,  the  president  is  un- 
derstood to  possess  the  power  to  refuse  them,  and  to 
dismiss  those,  who,  having  been  received,  become  ob- 
noxious to  censure,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed  the  privilege, 
by  their  improper  conduct,  or  by  political  events. 
While,  however,  they  are  permitted  -  to  remain,  as 
public  functionaries,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  im- 
munities and  rights,  which  the  law  of  nations  has  pro- 
vided at  once  for  their  dignity,  their  independence, 
and  their  inviolability.  Jft-  \,f  -r  f,.^--,, 

^  814.  There  are  other  ikciaental  powers,  belong- 
ing to  the  executive  department,  which  are  necessarily 
implied  from  the  nature  of  the  fiinctions,  which  ate 
CMifided  to  it.  Among  these  must  necessarily  be  in- 
cluded the  power  to  perform  them,  without  any  ob- 
struction or  impediment  whatsoever.  The  president 
cannot,  therefore,  be  liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  or 
detention,  while  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  o£Gce ;  and  fi>r  this  purpose  his  person  must  be 
deemed,  in  civil  cases  at  least,  to  possess  an  official 
inviolaUiility.  In  the  exercise  of  his  political  powers 
he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable 
only  to  his  country,  and  to  his  own  conscience.  His 
decision,  in  relation  to  these  powers,  is  subject  to  no 
control ;  and  his  discretion,  when  exercised,  is  con- 
clusive. But  he  has  no  authority  to  control  other 
officers  of  the  government,  in  relation  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law,  in  cases  not  touching  his 
political  powers. 
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§  815.  We  have  atten,  that  by  law  the  president 
possesses  the  right  to  require  the  written  advice  and 
opinions  of  his  cabinet  ministers,  upon  all  questions 
connected  with  their  respective  departments.  But, 
he  does  not  possess  a  lilie  authority,  in  regard  to  the 
judicial  department.  That  branch  of  the  government 
can  be  called  upon  only  to  decide  controversies, 
brought  before  them  in  a  legal  form ;  and  therefore 
is  bound  to  abstain  from  any  extra-judicial  opinions 
upon  points  of  law,  even  though  solemnly  requested 
by  the  executive. 

^  816.  The  remaining  section  of  the  fourth  article, 
declaring  that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  .to 
impeachment,  has  been  already  fully  considered  in  an- 
other place.  And  thus  is  closed  the  examination  of 
the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. Unless  my  judgment  has  been  unduly  biassed, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  hold  from  this 
part  of  the  constitution  a  tribute  of  profound  respect, 
if  not  of  the  liveliest  admiration.  All,  that  seems 
desirable,  in  order  to  gratify  the  hopes,  secure  the 
reverence,  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  is, 
that  the  office  should  always  be  occupied  by  a  man  of 
elevated  talents,  of  ripe  virtues,  of  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, and  of  tried  patriotism  ;  one,  who  shall  forget 
his  own  interests,  and  remember,  that  he  represents 
not  a  party,  but  the  whole  nation  ;  one,  whose  fame 
may  be  rested  with  posterity,  not  upon  the  false  eulo- 
gies of  favourites,  but  upon  the  solid  merit  of  having 
preserved  the  glory,  and  enhanced  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVUL 

JUDICIAET  —  ORGANIZATION  AND  POWEBS. 

§  817.  The  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us 
to  the  coD»deration  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  embraces  the  organization  and  powers  of 
the  judicial  department. 

^  818.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a 
judicial  department  in  the  national  government  has 
been  already  incidentally  discussed  under  other  heads. 
The  want  of  it  constituted  one  of  the  vital  defects  of 
the  confederation.  And  every  government  must,  in  its 
essence,  be  unsafe  and  unfit  for  a  free  people,  where 
such  a  department  does  not  exist,  with  powers  co-ex- 
tensive with  those  of  the  legislative  department.  Where 
there  is  no  judicial  department  to  interpret,  pronounce, 
and  execute  the  law,  to  decide  controversies,  and  to 
enforce  rights,  the  government  must  either  perish  by  its 
own  imbecility,  or  the  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment must  usurp  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing obedience,  to  the  destruction  of  liberty.  The  will 
of  those,  who  govern,  will,  under  such  circimistances, 
become  absolute  and  despotic ;  and  it  Is  wholly  imma- 
terial, whether  power  is  vested  in  a  single  tyrant,  or  in  an 
assembly  of  tyrants.  No  remark  is  better  founded  in 
human  experience,  than  that  of  Montesquieu,  that  "there 
is  no  Uberty,  if  the  judiciary  power  be  not  separated  from 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers."  And  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  personal  security  and  private  property 
rest  entirely  upon  the  wisdom,  the  stability,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  courts  of  justice.    If  that  government 
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can  be  truly  said  to' be  despotic  and  intolerable,  in 
which  the  law  is  vague  and  uncertain,  it  cannot  but  be 
rendered  still  more  oppressive  and  more  mischievous 
when  the  actual  administratioQ  of  justice  is  dependent 
upon  caprice,  or  favour,  upon  the  will  of  rulers,  or  the 
influence  of  popularity.  When  power  becomes  right, 
it  is  of  little  consequence,  whether  decisions  rest  upon 
corruption,  or  weakness,  upon  the  accidents  of  chance, 
Of  upon  deliberate  wrong.  In  every  well  organized 
government,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  security 
both  of  public  rights  and  private  rights,  it  is  indispen- 
sable, that  there  should  be  a  judidal  department  to 
ascertab,  and  decide  rights,  to  punish  crimes,  to  admin- 
ister justice,  and  to  protect  the  innocent  from  injuiy 
and  usurpation. 

fj  819.  In  the  national  government  the  power  is 
equally  as  important,  as  in  the  state  governments.  The 
laws  and  treaties,  and  even  the  constitution,  of  the 
Uoited  States,  >vould  become  a  dead  letter  without  it 
Indeed,  in  a  complicated  government,  like  ours,  where 
there  is  an  assemblage  of  republics,  combined  under  a 
common  head,  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  judi- 
cial')x>wer,  to  ascertain  and  enforce  'the  powers  of  the 
Union,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  striking.  The  laws  of 
the  whole  would  otherwise  be  in  continual  danger  of 
being  contravened  by  the  laws  of  the  parts.  The  na- 
tional government  would  be  reduced  to  a  servile  de- 
pendence upon  the  states ;  and  the  same  scenes  would 
be  again  acted  over  in  solemn  mockery,  which  began 
in  the  neglect,  and  ended  in  the  ruin,  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Power,  witho'ut  adequate  means  to  enforce  it,  is 
like  a  body  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is,  as  if  its  laculties  were  extin- 
guished.   Even  if  there  were  no  dagger  of  collision  be- 
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tween  the  laws  and  powers  of  the  Umoo,  and  those  of 
the  states,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  without  some  superin' 
tending  judiciary  estabhshment,  that  there  should  be  any 
uniform  administration,  or  interpretation  of  them.  The 
idea  of  uniformity  of  decision  by  thirteen  independent 
and  co-ordinate  tribunals  (and  the  number  is  now  ad- 
vanced to  twenty-four)  is  absolutely  visionary,  if  not 
absurd.  The  consequence  would  necessarily  be,  that 
-  neither  the  constitution,  nor  the  laws,  neither  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Union,  nor  those  of  the  states,  would 
be  the  same  in  any  two  states.  And  there  would  be 
perpetual  fluctuations  and  changes,  growing  out  of  the 
diversities  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  local  institutions, 
interests,  and  habits  of  thought 

§  820.  Two  ends,  then,  of  paramount  importance* 
and  fundamental  to  a  &ee  government,  are  proposed  to 
be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  judiciary. 
The  first  is  a  due  execution  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  the  second  is  a  uniformity  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  operation  of  those  powers,  and  of  the 
laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them.  The  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  involves  necessarily  the  function  to 
ascertaua,  whether  they  are  conformable  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  not ;  and  if  not  so  conformable,  to  declare  them 
Void  and  inoperative.  As  the  constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  in  a  conflict  between  that  and 
the  laws',  either  of  congress,  or  of  the  states,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  ft^ow  that  only,  which  is 
of  paramount  obligation.  This  results  from  the  very 
theory  of  a  republican  constitution  of  government ;  for 
otherwise  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  executive 
would  in  eflect  become  supreme  and  uncontrollable, 
notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or  limitations  contain- 
ed in  the  constitution ;  and  usurpations  of  the  most  un- 
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equivocal  and  dangerous  character  might  be  assumed, 
without  any  remedy  being  within  the  reach  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  people  would  thus  he  at  the  mercy  of  their 
rulers,in  the  state  and  national  goremments ;  and  an  om-  . 
nipotence  would  practically  exist,  like  that  claimed  for 
the  British  Parliament  The  universal  sense  of  America 
has  decided,  that  in  the  last  resort  the  judiciary  must 
,  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  and  laws 
of  the  general  and  state  governments,  as  far  as  they  are 
capaJ)le  of  being  made  the  subject  of  Judicial  controver- 
sy. .It  follows,  that,  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  judiciary,  its  judgments  must  be  con- 
clusive ;  for  otherwise  they  may  be  disregarded,  and  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  and  executive  enjoy  a  secure  and 
irresisdble  triumph. 

§  821.  The  framers  of  the  constitution,  having  these 
great  principles  in  view,  adopted  two  fundamental  rules 
with  entire  unanimity;  first,  that  a  national  judiciary 
ought  to  be  established;  secondly,  that  the  national 
judiciary  ought  to  possess  powers  co-extensive  with 
those  of  the  legislative  department  Indeed,  the  latter 
necessarily  flowed  from  the  former,  and  was  treated, 
^md  must  always  be  treated,  as  an  axiom  of  pohtical 
government  But  these  provisions  alone  would  not 
be  sufiScient  to  ensure  a  complete  administration  of 
public  justice,  or  to  give  permanency  to  the  republia 
The  judiciary  must  be  so  organized,  as  to  carry  into 
complete  effect  all  the  purposes  of  its  establishment. 
It  must  possess  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  indepen- 
dence, and  firmness.  It  must  at  once  possess  the 
power  and  the  means  to  check  usurpation,  and  enforce 
execution  of  its  judgments.  Mr.  Burke  has,  with  sin- 
gular sagacity  and  pregnant  brevity,  stated  the  docUine, 
which  every  republic  should  steadily  sustain,  and  con- 
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scientiously  inculcate.  "  WbateTer,"  says  he,  "  is  su- 
preme in  a  state  ought  to  have,  as  much  as  possible,  its 
judicial  authority  so  constituted,  as  not  only  not  to  de- 
pend upon  it;  but  in  some  sort  to  balance  it.  It  ought 
to  give  security  to. its  justice  against  its  power.  It 
ought  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it  were,  something 
exterior  to  the  state."  The  best  manner,  in  which  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
mode  of  appomtment,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  judges,  and  the  jurisdiction  confided 
to  the  department  m  its  various  branches. 

§  822.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  judicial  department,  as  it  is  established  by  the 
constitution,  and  see,  how  far  adequate  means  are  pro- 
vided for  all  these  important  purposes. 

§  823.  The  first  section  of  the  thu^  article  is  as 
follows:  "The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
"  shall  be  vested  in  one  Su[»«me  Court,  and  in  such 
"  inferior  courts,  as  the  congress  may  irom  time  to  time 
"  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  su- 
"  preme  and  Inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
"ing  good  behaviour;  and  shall  at  stated  times  re* 
"  ceive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
"  not  be  diminished  during  their  ccmttnuance  in  office.** 
To  this  may  be  added  the  clause  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  powers  of  congress  in  the  first  article,  (which  U  but 
a  mere  repetition,)  that  congress  shall  have  power  "  to 
**  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court** 

^  824.  To  the  establishment  of  one  court  of  su- 
preme and  final  jurisdiction,  there  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  strenuous  objections  generally  insisted 
on  in  the  state  conventions,  though  many  were  wged 
against  certEun  portions  of  the  jurisdiction,  proposed  by 
the  constitution  to  be  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
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States.  The  principal  question  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  different  nature,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  co- 
ordinate <lepartment,  or  a  branch  of  the  legislature. 

^  825.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  constitutmg  infe- 
rior courts  of  the  Union,  it  is  evidently  calculated  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  every  case  of  federal  cognizance.  It 
enables  the  national  government  to  institute,  or  author- 
ize in  each  state  and  district  of  the  United  States,  a 
tribunal  competent  to  the  determination  of  all  matters 
of  national  jurisdiction  within  its  limits.  One  of  two 
courses  only  could  be  open  for  adoption ;  either  to  cre- 
ate inferior  courts  under  the  national  authority,  to  reach 
all  cases  fit  for  the  national  jurisdiction,  which  either 
constitutionally,  or  conveniently,  could  not  be  of  original 
cognizance  in  the  Supreme  Court;  or  to  confide  juris- 
diction of  the  same  cases  to  the  state  cour^  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  To  the  latter 
course  solid  objections  were  thought  to  apply,  which 
rendered  it  ineligible  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  ikst 
place,  the  judges  of  the  state  courts  would  be  wholly 
irresponsible  to  the  national  government  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  national  justice ;  so,  that 
the  national  government  would,  or  might  be,  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  good  will,  or  sound  discretion  of 
the  states,  in  regard  to  the  efficiency,  promptitude,  and 
abihty,  with  which  the  judicial  authority  of  the  nation 
should  be  administered.  In  the  next  place,  the  preva- 
lencyof  a  local,  or  sectional  spirit  might  be  found  to  dis- 
qualify the  state  tribunals  for  a  suitable  discharge  of  ua- 
tional  judicial  functions ;  and  the  very  modes  of  appoint- 
ment of  someof  the  state  judges  might  render  them  im- 
proper channels  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union. 
State  judges,  holding  their  offices  during  pleasure,  or 
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from  year  to  year,  or  for  other  short  periods,  would,  or 
at  least  might,  be  too  little  iDdependeDt  to  be  relied 
upon  for  ao  iofiexible  execution  of  the  national  laws. 
What  could  be  done,  where  the  state  itself  should 
happen  to  be  in  hostility  to  the  national  government,  (as 
night  well  be  presumed  occasionally  to  be.  the  case, 
from  local  interests,  party  spirit,  or  peculiar  prejudices,) 
if  the  state  tribunals  were  to  be  the  sole  depo^taries 
of  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Union,  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  criminal,  as  well  as  of  civil  justice  1 
Besides;  if  the  state  tribunals  were  thus  entrusted 
with  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  criminal  and 
civil  justice  of  the  Union,  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  leaving  the  door  of  appeal  as  widely  open,  as  pos- 
sible. In  proportion  to  the  grounds  of  confidence  in, 
or  distrust  o^  the  subordinate  tribunals,  ought  to  be  the 
fecility  or  difficulty  of  appeals.  An  unrestrained  course 
of  appeals  would  be  a  source  of  much  private,  as  well 
as  public  inconvenience.  It  would  encourage  litigation, 
and  lead  to  the  most  oppressive  expenses.  Nor  should 
it  be  omitted,  that  this  very  course  of  appeals  would 
naturally  lead  to  great  jealousies,  irritations,  and  col- 
lisions between  the  state  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
not  only  from  differences  of  opinions,  but  frvm  that 
pride  of  character,  and  consciousness  of  independence, 
which  would  be  felt  by  state  judges,  possessing  the 
confidence  of  their  own  state,  and  irresponsible  to  the 
Union. 

§  826.  In  considering  the  first  clause  of  the  third 
section,  declaring,  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  Unit- 
*'  ed  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
"in  such  inferior  courts,  as  the  congress  may,  from  time 
**  to  time,  ordain  and  establish,"  we  are  naturally  led  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  congress  possess  any  discretion, 
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as  to  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior 
courts,  in  which  the  constitutionai  jurisdiction  is  to  be 
vested.  This  was  at  one  time  matter  of  much  discus- 
sion ;  and  is  rital  to  the  existence  of  the  juchcial  de- 
partment If  congress  possess  any  dbcretion  on  tlus 
subject,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  judiciary,  as  a  co-ordi- 
nate department  of  the  government,  may,  at  the  will 
of  congress,  be  annihilated,  or  stripped  of  all  its  impor- 
tant jurisdiction ;  for,  if  the  discretion  exists,  no  one  can 
say  in  what  manner,  or  at  what  time,  or  under  what 
circumstances,  it  may^  or  ought  to  be  exercised.  The 
whole  ai^ument,  upon  which  such  an  interpretation  has 
been  attempted  to  be  maintained,  is,  that  the  language 
of  the  coDstitudon,  "  shall  be  vested,"  is  not  impera- 
tive, but  simply  indicates  the  future  tense.  This  inter- 
pretation has  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
i^n  solemn  deliberation.  "The  language  of  the  third 
article,"  say  the  court,  "throughout  is  manifesdy  de- 
igned to  be  mandatory  upon  the  le^slature.  Its  ob- 
ligatory force  is  so  imperative,  that  congress  could  not, 
without  a  violation  of  its  duty,  have  refused  to  carry  it 
into  operation.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shaU  be  vested  (not  may  be  vested)  in  one  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts,  as  congress 
may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  Could 
congress  have  lawfully  refused  to  create  a  Supreme  - 
Court,  or  to  vest  in  it  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  1 
*The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall, 
at  stated  times,  receive,  for  their  services,  a  compensa- 
tion, which  shal]  not  be  diminished  during  their  contm- 
nance  in  office.*  Could  congress  create,  or  limit  any 
other  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  ?  Could  they  refuse 
to  pay,  at  stated  times,  the  stipulated  salary,  or  dimin- 
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ish  it  during  the  continuance  in  office?  But  one  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  these  questions.  It  must  be  in  the 
negative.  The  object  of  the  constitution  was  to  estab- 
lish three  great  departments  of  government ;  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  judicial  department. 
The  first  was  to  pass  laws,  the  second  to  approve  and 
execute  them,  and  the  third  to  expound  and  enforce 
them.  Without  the  latter,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  into  effect  some  of  the  express  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  How,  otherwise,  could  crimes  against  the 
United  States  be  tried  and  punished?  How  could 
causes  between  two  states  be  heard  and  determined  1 
The  judicial  power  must,  therefore,  be  vested  in  some 
court  by  congress ;  and  to  suppose,  that  it  was  not  an 
obligation  binding  on  them,  but  might,  at  their  pleasure, 
be  omitted,  or  declined,  is  to  suppose,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  constitution,  they  might  defeat  the  con- 
stitntion  itself.  A  construction,  which  would  lead  to 
such  a  result,  cannot  be  sound." 

§  827.  The  constitution  has  wisely  established, 
■that  there  shall  be  one  Supreme  Court,  with  a  view  to 
uniformity  of  decision  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  belong- 
mg  to  the  judicial  department,  whether  they  arise  ^ 
the  common  law,  or  in  equity,  or  within  the  admiralty 
and  prize  jurisdiction ;  whether  they  respect  the  doc- 
trines of  mere  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law,  or 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  there  were  in- 
dependent supreme  courts  of  common  law,  of  equity, 
and  of  admiralty,  a  diversity  of  judgment  might,  and. 
almost  necessarily  would  spring  up,  not  only,  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  jiuisdiction  of  each  tribunal ;  but  as  to  the 
iimdamental  doctrines  of  municipal,  constitutional,  and 
pubhc  law.  The  effect  of  this  diversity  would  be,  that 
a  different  rule  would,  or  might  be  promulgated  on  the 
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most  iaterestiDg  subjects  by  the  several  tribunals ;  and 
thus  the  citizens  be  involved  in  endless  doubts,  not 
only  as  to  their  private  rights,  but  as  to  their  public  du- 
ties. The  constitution  itself  would,  or  might  speak  ai 
different  language  according  to  the  tribunal,  wluch  was 
called  upon  to  interpret  it ;  and  thus  interminaiile  dis- 
putes might  embarrass  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  whole  country.  But  the  same  reason  did 
not  apply  to  the  inferior  tribunals.  These- were,  there- 
fore, left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  congress,  as  to  th^ 
number,  their  jurisdiction,  and  their  powers.  Experi- 
ence might,  and  probably  would,  show  good  grounds 
for  varying  and  modifying  them  from  time  to  dme.  It 
would  not  only  have  been  unwise,  but  exceedingly  in- 
convenient, to  have  fixed  the  arrangement  of  diese 
courts  in  the  constitution  itself;  since  congress  would 
have  been  disabled  thereby  from  adapting  them  from 
time  to  time  to  the  exigencies  of  the  counti'y.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  extent,  to  which  the  power  of 
congress  reaches,  as  to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tri- 
bunals, it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  all  the  jurisdiction  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tion must  be  vested  in  some  of  its  courts,  either  in  an 
original  or  an  appellate  form. 

§  828.  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
securities,  which  the  constitution  has  provided  for  the 
due  independence  and  efficiency  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment 

§  829.  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  judges 
has  necessarily  come  under  review,  in  the  examination 
of  the  structure  and  powers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment The  president  is  expressly  authorized^  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme   Court      The  appcnntment  of   the 
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judges  of  the  inferior  courts  is  nbt  expressly  provided 
for;  but  has  either  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  con- 
gress, or  silently  belongs  to  the  president,  under  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  authonzing  him  to  appoint 
'•  aU  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
"  ments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for." 

§  830.  The  next  consideration  is  the  tenure,  by 
which  the  judges  hold  theu-  offices.  It  is  declared 
that  "the  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior 
"  Courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
"  viour." 

^  831.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  that, 
though  in  monarchical  governments  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  is  essential  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
subjects  from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the 
crown ;  yet  that  the  same  reawos  do  not  apply  to  a 
republic,  where  the  popular  will  is  sufficiently  known, 
and  ought  always  to  be  obeyed.  A  little  considera- 
Uon  of  the  subject  will  satisfy  us,  that,  so  far  from  this 
being  true,  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  apply  with  augmented  force  to  repub- 
lics ;  and  especially  to  such  as  possess  a  written  con- 
stitution with  defined  powers,  and  limited  rights. 

^  832.  In  the  first  place,  factions  and  parties  are 
quite  as  common,  and  quite  as  violent  in  republics,  as 
in  monarchies ;  and  the  same  safeguards  are  as  indis- 
pensable ih  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  against  the  en- 
croachments of  party  spirit,  and  the  tyranny  of  fac- 
tions. Laws,  however  wholesome  or  necessary,  are 
frequently  the  objects  of  temporary  aversion,  and 
popular  odium,  and  sometimes  of  popular  resistance. 
Nothing  is  more  facile  in  republics,  than  for  dema- 
gogues, under  artful  pretences,  to  stir  up  combinations 
agunst  the  regular  exercise  of  authority.    Their  selfish 
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purposes  are  too  often  iatemipted  by  the  firmness  and 
independence  of  upright  magistrates,  not  to  make  them 
at  ^I  times  hostUe  to  a  power,  which  rebukes,  and  an 
impartiality,  which  condemns  them.  The  judiciary,  as 
the  weakest  point  in  the  constitution,  on  which  to  make 
an  attack,  is  therefore,  constantJy  that,  to  which  they 
direct  their  assaults ;  and  a  tiiumph  here,  aided  by  any 
momentary  popular  encouragement,  achieves  a  lasting 
victory  over  the  constitution  itselC  Hence,  in  republics^ 
those,  who  are  to  profit  by  public  commotions,  or  the 
prevalence  of  faction,  are  always  the  enemies  of  a  reg- 
ular and  independent  administration  of  Justice.  They 
spread  all  sorts  of  delusion,  in  order  to  mislead  the 
public  mind,  and  excite  the  public  prejudices.  They 
know  full  well,  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  people,  thur 
schemes  must  prove  abortive;  and  they,  therefore,  em- 
ploy every  art  to  undermine  the  public  confidence,  and 
to  make  the  people  the  instruments  of  subverting  their 
own  rights  and  hberties. 

§  833.  It  is  obvious,  that,  under  such  circumstances* 
if  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  is  not  permanent 
they  will  soon  be  rendered  odious,  not  because  they 
do  wrong,  but  because  they  refuse  to  do  wrong ;  and 
they  will  be  made  to  give  way  to  others,  who  shall  he* 
come  more  pliant  tools  of  the  leading  demagogues  of 
the  day.  There  can  be  no  security  for  the  minority  in 
a  free  government,  except  through  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. In  a  monarchy,  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
are  naturally  enhsted  agamst  the  meditated  oppres- 
sions of  their  ruler ;  and  they  screen  his  victims  from 
his  vengeance.  His  is  the  cause  of  one  against  the 
community.  But,  in  free  governments,  where  the  ma- 
jority, who  obtain  power  for  the  moment,  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  will  of  the  people,  persecution,  espe- 
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cially  of  a  political  nature,  becomes  the  cause  of  the 
,  community  agaiost  one.  It  is  the  more  violent  and 
unrelenting,  because  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  at- 
tain power,  or  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory.  In  free 
governments,  therefore,  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary becomes  far  more  important  to  tbe  security  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizens,  than  in  a  monarchy  ;  since  it  is 
the  only  barrier  against  the  oppressions  of  a  dominant 
fecdon,  armed  for  the  moment  with  power,  and  abusing 
the  infiuence,  acqcired  under  accidental  etcitements, 
to  overthrow  tbe  institutions  and  liberties,  which  have 
been  the  deliberate  choice  of  tl»  people. 

^  834.  In  the  next  place,  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  is  mdispensable  to  secure  the  people  against 
the  intentional,  as  well  as  unintentional,  usurpations  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments.  It  has  been 
observed  with  great  sagacity,  that  power  is  perpetually 
stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  legislative  department  to  absorb  all  the  other 
powers  of  tbe  government  has  always  been  dwelt 
upon  by  statesmen  and  patriots,  as  a  general  truth,  con- 
firmed by  all  human  experience.  If  tbe  judges  are  ap- 
pointed at  short  intervals,  either  by  the  legislative,  or  the 
executive  department,  they  will  naturally,  and,  indeed, 
almost  necessarily,  become  mere  dependents  upon  the 
appointing  power.  If  they  have  any  desire  to  obtain, 
or  to  hold  office,  tbey  will  at  alt  times  evince  a  desire 
to  follow,  and  obey  the  will  of  the  predominant  power 
in  the  state.  Public  justice  will  be  administered  with  a 
faulteriog  and  feeble  hand.  It  wilt  secure  nothing,  but 
its  own  place,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  who  value, 
because  they  control  iC  It  will  decree,  what  best  suits 
the  opinions  of  the  day ;  and  it  will  forget,  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  rest  on  eternal  foundations.     The 
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rulers  and  the  citizens  wiD  not  stand  upon  an  equal 
ground  in  litigations.  The  favourites  of  the  day  will 
overawe  by  their  power,  or  seduce  by  their  mfluence ; 
and  thus,  the  fundamental  maxim  of  a  republic,  that  it 
is  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men,  will  be  silend} 
disproved,  or  openly  abandoned,     a  \  ,  ■    ,'-> 

§  835.  In  the  next  place,  these  co^derations  ac- 
quire (as  has  been  already  seen)  still  more  cogency 
and  force,  when  applied  to  questions  of  constitutional 
law.  In  monarchies,  the  only  practical  resistance, 
which  the  judiciary  can  present,  is  to  the  usurpations 
of  a  single  department  of  the  government,  unwded,  and 
acting  for  itself.  But,  if  the  e.\ecutive  and  legislative 
departments  are  combined  in  any  course  of  measures, 
obedience  to  their  will  becomes  a  duty,  as  well  as  a 
necessity.  Thus,  even  in  the  free  government  of 
Great  Britfun,  an  act  of  parliament,  combining,  as  it 
does,  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  the  legislature,  is 
absolute  and  omnipotent.  It  cannot  be  lawfully  resist- 
ed, or.disobeyed.  The  judiciary  is  bound  to  carry  it 
into  effect  at  every  hazard,  even  though  it  should  subr 
vert  private  rights  and  public  Uberty.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  a  republic,  like  our  own,  with  a  limited 
constitution,  prescribing  at  once  the  powers  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  This  very  cir- 
cumstance would  seem  conclusively  to  show,  that  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  is  absolutely,  indispensa- 
ble to  preserve  the  balance  of  such  a  constitution.  In 
no  other  way  can.  their  be  any  practical  restraint  upon 
the  acts  of  the  government,  or  any  practical  enforce- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  This  subject  has 
been  already  examined  very  much  at  large,  and  needs 
only  to  be  touched  in  this  place.  No  man  can  deny  (be 
necessity  of  a  judiciary  to  interpret  the  constitution 
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aod  laws,  aod  to  preserve  Ibe  citizens  against  oppres- 
sion and  usurpation  in  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions. 
Does  it  not  follow,  that,  to  enable  the  judiciary  to  fulfil 
its  functions,  it  is  indispensable,  that  the  judges  should 
not  hold  their  offices  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  those* 
whose  acts  they  are  to  check,  and,  if  need  be,  to  de- 
clare void  1  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that 
men  heading  their  offices  for  the  short  period  of  two,  or 
four,  or  even  six  years,  will  be  general!/'  found  firm 
enough  to  resist  the  wUl  of  those,  who  appoint  them, 
and  may  remove  them? 

^  836.  The  argument  of  those,  who  contend  for  a 
short  period  of  office  of  the  judges,  is  founded  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
But  the  ailment  proceeds  upon  a  fallacy,  in  suppos- 
ing, that  the  will  of  the  rulers,  and  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple are  the  same.  Now,  they  not  only  may  be,  but 
often  actually  are,  in  direct  variance  to  each  other.  No 
man  in  a  republican  government  can  doubt,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is,  and  ought  to  be,  supreme.  But 
it  is  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people,  evinced  by  their 
solemn  acts,  and  not  the  momentary  ebulhUons  of 
those,  who  act  for  the  majority,  for  a  day,  or  a  month, 
or  a  year.  The  constitution  is  the  will,  the  deliberate 
will,  of  the  people.  They  have  declared  under  what 
drcum  stances,  and  in  what  maimer  it  shall  be  amend- 
ed, and  altered ;  and  until  a  change  is  effected  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  it  is  declared,  that  it  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  d"  the  land,  to  which  all  persons,  rulers, 
as  well  as  citizens,  must  bow  in  obedience.  When  it 
is  constitutionally  altered,  then  and  not  until  then,  are 
the  judges  at  liberty  to  disregard  its  original  injunc- 
tions. When,  therefore,  the  argument  is  pressed,  that 
the  judges  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  in  its 
true  and  legitimate  sense. 

^  837.  But  those,  who  press  the  argument,  use  it 
in  a  far  broader  sense.  In  their  view,  the  will  of  the 
pec^)le,  as  exhibited  in  the  choice  of  the  rulers,  is  to  be 
followed.  If  the  rulers  interpret  the  constitution  dif- 
ferently from  the  judges,  the  former  are  to  be  obeyed, 
because  they  represent  the  opinions  of  the  people ;  and 
therefore,  the  judges  ought  to  be  removable,  or  ^- 
pointed  for  a  short  peiiod,  so  as  to  become  subject  to 
the  Hill  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  and  through 
their  rulers.  But,  is  it  not  at  once  seen,  that  this  is  in 
fact  subverting  the  constitution.'?  Would  it  not  make 
the  constitution  an  instrument  of  fiexible  and  dwngea- 
ble  bteipretatiOn,  and  not  a  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment with  fixed  limitations  1  Would  it  not  become, 
Instead  of  a  supreme  law  for  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty, a  mere  oracle  of  the  powers  of  the  rulers  of  the 
day;  to  which  implicit  homage  is  to  be  paid,  and 
^>ealdng  at  different  times  the  most  opposite  com- 
mands, and  in  the  most  ambiguous  voices  1  In  ^ort, 
b  not  this  an  attempt  to  erect,  behind  the  constitution, 
a  power  unknown,  and  unprovided  for  by  the  constita- 
tion*  and  greater  than  itself?  What  become  of  the 
limitations  of  the  constitution,  if  the  will  of  the  people, 
thus  inofficially  promulgated,  forms,  for  the  time  hfmg, 
the  supftme  lawt  and  the  supreme  exposition  of  the 
kwl  If  the  constitution  defines  the  powers  of  the 
government,  and  points  out  the  mode  of  changing 
them;  and  yet  the  instrument  is  to  expand  in  the 
hands  of  one  set  of  rulers,  and  to  contract  in  those  of 
another,  where  is  the  standard  1  If  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  govern  in  the  constructloD  of  the  powers  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  will  is  to  be  gathered  at  ev^ 
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raccessire  election  at  the  polls,  and  not  from  their  de- 
liberate judgment,  and  solemn  acts  in  ratifying  the 
constitution,  or  in  amending  it,  what  certainty  can  there 
be  in  those  powers  *!  If  the  constitution  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded, not  by  its  written  text,  but  by  the  opinions  of 
the  rulers  for  the  time  being,  whose  opinions  are  to 
preval,  the  first,  or  the  bst?  When,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  th&t  the  judges  ought  to  be  subjected  to  tlie  will 
of  the  people,  and  to  conform  to  their  interpretation  of 
the  constitution,  the  practical  meaning  must  be,  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments,  and  should  interpret  the  constitution,  as 
the  latter  may,  from  time  to  time,  deem  correct 

§  S3S.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  elections  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  furnish  any  sufficient  proofs,  what  is  deliberately 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  to  any  constitutional  or  legal 
doctrines.  Representatives  and  rulers  must  be  ordina- 
rily chosen  for  very  different  purposes  ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  their  opinions  upon  consdtutional  quesdons 
must  be  unknown  to  their  constituents.  The  only 
means  known  to  the  constitution,  by  which  to  ascertain 
^  will  of  the  people  upon  a  constitutional  question,  is 
in  the  shape  of  an  affirmative  or  negative  proposition 
by  way  of  amendment,  offered  for  their  adoption  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  The  elections  in 
t»e  year  may  bring  one  party  into  power ;  and  in  the 
next  year  their  opponents,  embracing  opposite  doc- 
trines, may  succeed ;  and  so  alternate  success  and  de- 
feat may  perpetually  recur  m  the  same  districts,  and  in 
the  same,  or  in  different  states. 

^  889.  Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  any 
constitution,  adapted  to  the  American  people,  could 
ever  contemplate  the  executive  and  legi^tive  depart- 
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ments  of  the  government,  as  the  ultimate  depositaries 
of  the  power  to  ioterpret  the  constitution ;  or  as  the 
ultimate  represenratives  of  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
change  it  at  pleasure.  If,  then,  the  judges  were  ap- 
pointed for  two,  or  four,  or  six  years,  instead  of  dur- 
ing good  behaviour,  the  only  security,  which  the  peo- 
pie  would  have  for  a  due  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  a  firm  support  of  the  constitution,  would  be, 
that  being  dependent  upon  the  executive  for  thefir  ap- 
pointment duriog  their  brief  period  of  office,  they 
might,  aud  would  represent  more  fully,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  constitutional  opinion  of  each  successive  exec- 
utive ;  and  thus  carry  into  effect  his  system  of  govern- 
ment. Would  this  be  more  wise,  or  more  safe,  more 
for  the  permanence  of  the  constitution,  or  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  of  (be  people,  than  the  present 
system  1  Would  the  judiciary,  then,  be,  in  fact,  an 
independent  co-ordinate  department  ?  Would  it  pro- 
tect the  people  agunst  an  ambitious  or  corrupt  exec- 
utive ;  or  restrain  the  legislature  from  acts  of  imcon- 
stitutional  authority  ? 

-  §  840.  The  tnidi  is,  that,  even  with  the  most  se> 
cure  tenure  of  office,  during  good  behaviour,  the  danger 
is  not,  that  the  judges  will  be  too  firm  in  resisting  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  in  defence  of  private  rights  or  public 
liberties ;  but,  that  they  will  be  too  ready  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  passions,  and  politics,  and  prejudices  oS 
the  day.  In  a  monarchy,  the  judges,  in  the  performance 
of  thtar  duties  with  uprightness  and  impartiality,  will 
always  have  the  support  of  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  government,  or  at  least  of  the  people,  in  republics, 
they  may  sometimes  find  the  other  departments  com- 
bined in  hostility  against  the  judiciary ;  and  even  the 
people,  for  a  wUle,  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit 
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and  turbulent  factions,  ready  to  abandon  them  to  their 
fate.  Few  men  possess  the  Srmnesa  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  opioion.  Still  fewer  are  content  to  sacri- 
ficc  present  ease  and  public  favour,  in  order  to  earn  the 
slow  rewards  of  a  conscientious  discbarge  of  duty  ;  the 
sure,  but  distant,  gratitude  of  the  people;  and  the 
severe,  but  enlightened,  award  of  posterity. 

^  84).  If  passing  from  general  reasoning,  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  there  is  every 
thing  to  convince  us,  that  the  judicial  department  is 
safe  in  a  republic  with  the  tenure  of  office  during  good 
behaviour  ;  and  that  justice  will  ordinarily  be  best  ad- 
ministered, where  there  is  most  independence.  Of 
the  state  constiiutioDS,  five  only  out  of  twenty -four  have 
provided  forany  other  tenure  of  office,  than  during  good 
behaviour;  and  those  adopted  by  the  new  states  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  since  the  formation  of  the  nationid 
government,  have,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  only, 
embraced  tlie  same  permanent  tenure  of  office.  No  one 
can  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  the  stales,  where  the 
judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  justice 
is  administered  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness ; 
and  that  the  public  confidence  has  reposed  u[>on  the 
judicial  department,  in  the  most  critical  times,  with 
unabated  respect.  If  the  same  can  be  said  in  regard 
to  other  states,  where  the  judges  enjoy  a  less  perma- 
nent  tenure  of  office,  it  will  not  answer  the  reasoning, 
unless  it  can  also  be  shown,  that  the  latter  have  never 
been  removed  for  political  causes,  wholly  distinct 
fi>om  their  own  merit ;  and  yet  have  often  deliber- 
ately placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
opinion. 

§  842.  The  considerations  above  staled  lead  us  to  the 
ooDclusion,  that  in  republics  there  are,  in  reality,  strong- 
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er  reaaons  for  an  independent  tenure  of  oflSce  by  the 
judges,  a  tenure  during  good  behaviour,  than  in  a  mon- 
archy. Indeed,  a  republic  with  a  Vimited  constitution, 
and  yet  without  a  judiciary  sufficiently  independeni  to 
check  usurpation,  to  protect  pubhc  liberty,  and  to  en- 
force private  rights,  would  be  as  visionary  and  absurd, 
as  a  society  organized  without  any  restraints  of  law.  It 
would  become  a  democracy  with  unhmited  powers,  ex- 
ercising through  its  rulers  a  universal  despotic  sove- 
reignty. Tne  very  theory  of  a  balanced  republic  of 
restricted  powers  presupposes  some  organized  means 
to  control,  and  resist,  any  excesses  of  authority.  The 
people  may,  if  they  please,  submic  all  power  to  thdr 
rulers  for  the  time  being ;  but,  then,  the  government 
should  receive  its  true  appellation  and  character.  It 
would  be  f.  government  of  tyrants,  elective,  it  is  truet 
but  still  tyrants;  and  it  would  become  the  more  fierce^ 
nndictive,  and  sanguinary,  because  it  wo'Jd  perpetually 
generate  factions  in  its  own  bosom,  which  cquld  succeed 
only  by  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  It  wouid  be  alter- 
nately charactenzed,  as  a  reign  of  terror,  and  a  reign 
of  imbecility.  It  would  be  as  corrupt,  as  it  would  be 
dangerous.  It  would  form  another  model  of  that  pro- 
fligate and  bloody  democracy,  which,  at  one  time,  in  the 
French  iievolution,  darkened  by  its  deeHs  the  fortunes 
of  France,  and  left  to  mankind  the  appalling  lesson, 
that  virtue  and  religion,  genius  and  learning,  the  au- 
thority of  wisdom  and  the  appeals  of  innocence,  are 
unheard  and  unfelt  in  the  frenzy  of  popular  excitement; 
and,  that  the  worst  crimes  may  be  sanctioned,  and  the 
most  desolating  principles  inculcated,  under  the  ban- 
ners, and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  In  human  govern- 
ments, there  are  but  two  controlling  powers ;  the  pow- 
er of  arms,  and  the  power  of  laws.     If  the  latter  are 
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not  enforced  bj  a  judiciary  above  all  fear,  and  above 
all  reproach,  the  former  must  prevail ;  and  thus  lead 
to  the  triumph  of  military  over  civil  instituticms.  The 
framers  of  the  constitutioa,  with  profound  wisdom, 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  our  natioi^  republic  in  the 
permanent  independence  of  the  judicial  establish* 
menL  Upon  this  pcnnt  their  vote  was  unanimous. 
They  adopted  the  results  of  an  enlightened  experience. 
They  were  not  seduced  by  the  dreams  of  human  per- 
fection  into  the  belief  that  all  power  mi^t  be  safely 
left  to  the  unchecked  operation  of  the  private  ambitioB* 
or  personal  virtue  of  rulers.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  they  so  lost  to  a  just  estimate  of  human  concerns, 
as  not  to  feel,  that  confidence  must  be  reposed  some* 
where ;  if  either  efficiency,  or  safety  are  to  be  consnlt- 
ed  in  the  plan  of  government  Havmg  provided  amply 
for  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  they  estab- 
lished  a  balance-wheel,  which,  by  its  independent  struc- 
ture, should  adjust  the  irregularities,  and  check  the 
otxasionai  excesses  of  the  movements  of  the  system. 

§  843.  It  is  observable,  that  the  ccxistitution.  has  de- 
clared, that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  as  well  as 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States,  shall  bold 
their  (^ces  during  good  behaviour.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  mariced  contrast  between  the  Englisb  gov- 
ernment and  our  own.  In  England  the  tenure  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts,  and  does  not  even  embrace  all  of  these. 
In  fact,  a  great  portion  of  all  the  civil  and  criminal 
business  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  performed  by  per- 
sons  delegated,  pro  hoc  vice,  for  this  purpose,  under 
commissions  issued  periodically  for  a  single  circuit. 
It  is  true,  that  it  is,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been,  or- 
dinaiily  administered  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
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King's  Bench,  Common  Fleas,  and  Exchequer ;  but  it 
is  not  so  merely  mrtrUe  officii,  but  under  special  com- 
missions investing  them  from  time  to  time  with  this  au- 
thority in  conjunction  with  other  persons  named  in  the 
commissions.  Such  are  the  commissions  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  of  assize,  of  gaol  deUvery,  and  of  nisi  prius, 
under  which  all  civil  and  criminal  trials  of  matters  of 
fact  are  bad  at  the  circuits,  and  in  the  metropohs.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  all  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  must  be  exclusively  confided  to  judges 
hc4dii^  their  office  daring  good  behaviour ;  and  though 
congress  may  from  time  to  time  distribute  the  jurisdic- 
tion among  such  inferior  courts,  as  it  may  create  from 
time  to  time,  and  withdraw  it  at  th^  pleasure,  it  is  not 
competent  for  them  to  confer  it  upon  temporary  judges, 
or  to  confide  it  by  special  commission.  £ven  if  the 
English  system  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that  na- 
tion, and  if  it  secure  a  wise  and  beneficent  administration 
of  justice  in  the  reahn,  as  it  doubUess  does ;  still  it  is 
obvious,  that,  in  oiy  popular  government,  it  would  be 
qiute  too  great  a  power,  to  trust  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  justice  to  commissioners,  ap- 
pomted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president  To  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  to  those,  who  enjoy 
its  advantages,  no  judges  are  known,  but  such,  as  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

§  844.  The  next  clause  of  the  constitution  declares, 
that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferiour  courts 
**  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
**  pensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
"  continuance  in  office."  Without  this  provision  the 
other,  as  to  the  tenure  of  office,  would  have  been  utter- 
ly nugatory,  and  mdeed  a  mere  mockery.  The  Fed- 
eralist has  here  spoken  in  language  so  direct  and 
convincing,  that  it  supercedes  all  other  argument. 
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§  845.  "  Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nottung  can 
contribute  more  to  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
than  a  fixed  provision  for  their  support  The  remark 
made  in  relation  to  (he  president  is  equally  applicable 
here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature,  apotoer 
over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  bis 
unU.  And  we  can  never  hope  to  see  reaUzed  in  prac- 
tice the  complete  separation  of  the  judicial  firom.  the 
legislative  power  in  any  system,  which  leaves  the 
former  dependent  for  pecuniary  resource  on  the  occa- 
sional grants  of  the  latter.  The  enlightened  friends  to 
good  government  in  every  state  have  seen  cause  to 
lament  the  want  of  precise  and  explicit  precautions  in 
the  state  constitutions  on  this  head.  Some  of  these 
indeed  have  declared,  that  pemumejU  salaries  should 
be  established  for  the  judges ;  but  the  experiment  has 
in  some  instances  shown,  that  such  expressions  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  preclude  legislative  evasions. 
Something  still  more  positive  and  unequivocal  has  been 
evinced  to  be  requisite.  The  plan  of  the  convention 
accordingly  has  provided,  that  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  *  shall  at  stated  tmes  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
theu"  continuance  in  office.* 

§846.  "This,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the 
most  eli^ble  provision,  that  could  have  been  devised. 
It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  money,  and  in  the  state  of  society,  render- 
ed a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  in  the  constitution  inad- 
missible. What  might  be  extravagant  to-day,  might  in 
half  a  century  become  penurious  and  inadequate.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature  to  vary  its  provisions  in  conformity  to 
the  variations  in  circumstances ;   yet  under  such  re- 
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strictkms  «a  to  pat  it  oat  of  the  power  of  that  body  to 
change  the  ccutdition  of  the  individual  for  the  worse.  A 
maa  may  then  be  sure  of  the  ground,  upon  which  he 
stands ;  and  can  nev^  be  deterred  from  his  datj  by 
the  i^prehension  of  bdng  placed  in  a  less  eligible  situa- 
tion. The  clause,  which  has  been  quoted,  combines 
both  advantages.  The  salaries  of  judicial  offices  may, 
from,  time  to  time,  be  altered,  as  occasion  shall  require ; 
yet  so  as  never  to  lessen  the  allowance,  with  which  any 
'  particular  judge  comes  into  office,  in  respect  to  him.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  a  difierence  haa  been  made  by 
die  coDTenticHi  between  the  compensaticm  of  the  pre^- 
dent  and  that  oS  the  judges.  That  of  the  former  can 
neither  be  increased,  nor  diminished.  That  of  the  latter 
can  only  not  be  diminifibed.  This  probably  arose  from 
the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  respective  offices. 
As  the  president  is  to  be  elected  for  no  more  than  four 
years,  it  can  rarely  happen,  that  an  adequate  salary, 
'  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  that  penod,  will  not 
continue  to  be  such  to  its  end.  But  with  regard  to  the 
judges,  who,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be  secured 
in  th^  places  for  life,  it  may  well  happen,  especially  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  government,  that  a  stipend, 
which  would  be  very  sufficient  at  their  first  appoint- 
ment, would  become  too  small  in  the  progress  of  their 
service. 

§  847.  **  This  provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges 
bears  every  mark  of  prudence  and  efficacy ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that,  together  with  the  p«man»it 
tenure  of  their  offices,  it  affords  a  better  prospect  of 
their  independence,  than  is  discoverable  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  any  of  the  states,  in  regard  to  thdr  own 
judges.  The  precautions  for  their  responsibility  are 
comprised  in  the  article  respecting  impeachments.  They 
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are  liable  to  be  impeacbed  for  malecoDduct  by  the 
Loose  of  representatives,  and  tried  by  the  senate ;  and, 
if  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  disquali- 
fied for  holding  any  other.  This  is.  the  only  proviaon 
on  the  point,  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary  in- 
dependence of  tbe  judicial  character ;  and  is  the  only 
one,  which  we  find  in  eur  own  constitution,  in  respect 
to  our  own  judges.'* 

§  648.  It  is  ahnost  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  al- 
though the  constitution  has,  with  so  sedulous  a  care, 
endeavoured  to  guard  the  judicial  department'  from 
the  overwhelming  influence  or  power  of  the  other  co- 
ordinate departments  of  the  government,  it  has  not 
ctmferred  upon  them  any  inviolability,  ot  irresponsi- 
bility for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  On  the  contrary 
for  any  corrupt  violation  or  omission  of  the  high  trusts 
confided  to  the  judges,  they  are  liable  to  be  impeach- 
ed, (as  we  have  already  seen,)  and  upon  conviction  to 
be  removed  from  office.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pure 
and  independent  administration  of  public  justice  is 
amjdy  provided  for;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
urgent  responsibility  secured  for  fidelity  to  the  peo- 
pie. 

§  849.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  spoken  of 
in  ibe  constitution,  do  not  include  the  judges  of  courts 
appointed  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  under 
the  authority,  given  to  congress,  to  regulate  the  territo- 
ries df  the  United  States.  The  courts  of  the  territories 
are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  pow- 
er conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  general  govern- 
ment, can  be  deposited.  They  are  legislative  courts, 
created  in  virtue  of  tbe  general  sovereignty,  which  ex- 
ists in  the  national  government  over  its  territories.  The 
jurisdiction,  with  which  they  are  mvested.  Is  not  a  part  - 
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of  the  judicial  power,  which  is  defined  in  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution ;  but  arises  from  general 
sovereignty.  In  legislating  for  them,  congress  ex- 
ercise the  combined  powers  of  the  general,  and  of  a 
state  goveniment  Congress  may,  therefore,  rightfully 
limit  ^e  teniire  of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  territo- 
rial courts,  as  well  as  their  jurisdiction ;  and  it  has  been 
accordingly  limited  to  a  short  period  of  years. 

^  850.  The  second  section  of  the  third  article  con- 
tains an  exposition  of  the  jurisdiction  appertaining  to 
the  judicial  power  of  the  national  government  The 
first  clause  is  as  follows :  "  The  judicial  power  shall 
**  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
"  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
"  treaties  made,  or  winch  shall  be  made,  under  their 
"  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  oth^ 
"  public  ministers,  and  crmsuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admi- 
"  rally  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies,  to 
**  which  the  United  States  ^all  be  a  party ;  to  contro- 
*•  versies  between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state 
"  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between  citizens  of 
**  different  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state, 
"claiming  lands  imder  grants  of  different  states ;  and 
**  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
**  states,  citizens,  or  subjects." 

§  861,  And  iirst,  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States.  And 
by  cases  in  this  clause  we  are  to  imderstand  criminal, 
as  well  as  civil  cases. 

§  852.  The  propriety  af  the  delegation  of  jurisdic- 
tion, "  in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,"  rests 
on  the  obvious  consideration,  that  there  ought  always 
to  be  so;ne  constitutional  method  of  givbg  effect  to 
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constitutioDal  provisioDS.  What,  for  instaDce,  would 
avail  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, without  some  constitutional  mode  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  them  ?  The  states  are  by  the  con- 
stitution prohibited  from  doing  a  variety  of.  things; 
some  of  which  are  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  Union ;  others  with  its  peace  and  safety ;  others 
with  the  principles  of  good  goverajnent  The  impo- 
sition of  duties  on  imported  articles,  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  the  emission  of  paper  money,  are  exam- 
ples of  each  kind.  No  man  of  sense  will  believe,  that 
such  prohibitions  would  be  scrupulously  regarded, 
without  some  effectual  power  in  the  government  to 
restraiq.  or  correct  the  infractions  of  them.  The  pow- 
er must  be  either  a  direct  negative  on  the  state  laws, 
or  an  authority  in  the  national  courts  to  overrule  such, 
as  shall  manifesdy  be  in  contravention  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  latter  course  was  thought  by '  the  convention 
to  be  preferable  to  the  former }  and  it  is,  without  ques- 
tion, by  far  the  most  acceptable  to  the  states. 

^  853.  The  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal 
force  to  "cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  In  fact,  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  laws  would  of  itself  settle  erery 
doubt,  that  could  be  rsjsed  on  the  subject  "  Thirteen 
independent  courts  of  final  jurisdiction  (says  the  Fed- 
eralist) over  the  same  causes  is  a  Hydra  in  govem- 
meut,  fi*om  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confu- 
sion can  proceed." 

^  854.  There  is  still  more  agency,  if  it  be  possible, 
in  the  reasoning,  as  apphed  to  "  cases  arising  under 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States."  Without  this  power, 
there  would  be  perpetual  danger  of  collision,  and  even 
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of  war*  with  foreign  powers,  and  an  utter  incapadty  to 
liilfil  the  ordinary  obligations  of  treaties.  The  want  of 
this  power  was  (as  we  have  seen)  a  most  mischievous 
defect  in  the  confederatbn  ;  and  subjected  the  coun- 
try, not  only  to  violations  of  its  plighted  faith,  but  to 
the  gross,  and  almost  proverbial  imputation  of  punic  io- 
sincerity. 

§  855.  It  is  observable,  that  the  language  is,  that 
**  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,"  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States.  What  is  to  be  understood 
by  **  cases  in  law  and  equity,**  m  this  clause  t  Plainly, 
cases  at  the  common  law,  as  contradistinguished  irom 
cases  in  equity,  according  to  the  known  distinction  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  England,  which  our  ancestOTS 
brought  with  them  upon  their  emigration,  and  with 
which  all  the  American  states  were  familiarly  acqu^t- 
ed.  Here,  then,  at  least,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  appeals  to,  and  adopts,  the  common  law  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  a  rule  in  the  pursuit  of  remedial 
justice  m  the  courts  of  the  Union.  If  the  remedy  must 
be  in  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings at  the  common  taw,  in  cases  arising  under  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  seem  irresistibly  to  follow,  that  the  principles 
of  decision,  by  which  these  remedies  must  be  adminis- 
tered, must  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  Hither- 
to, such  has  been  the  uniform  interpretation  and  mode 
of  administering  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  this  class  of  cifll  cases,      'i'       \  •_  j 

§  856.  Another  inquiry  may  be,  what  constitutes  a 
ease,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  It  is  clear,  that 
the  judicial  department  is  authorized  to  exercise  juris- 
diction to  the  full  extent  of  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
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treaties  of  the  United  States,  whenever  any  question 
respecting  them  shaQ  assume  such  a  forni,  that  the  ju- 
dicial power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  When  it  has 
assumed  such  a  form,  it  then  becomes  a  case }  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  judicial  power  attaches  to  it.  A 
case,  then,  in  the  sense  of  tUs  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tioD,  arises,  when  some  subject,  touching  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  submitted 
to  the  courts  by  a  party,  who  asserts  his  rights  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  law.  In  other  words,  a  case  is  a 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  regu- 
lar course  of  judicial  proceedings ;  and,  when  it  involves 
any  question  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  is  within  the  judicial 
power  confided  to  the  Union. 

^  857.  Cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  those,  arising  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  are  such  as  arise  from  the  powers 
conferred,  or  privileges  granted,  or  rights  cidmed,  or 
protection  secured,  or  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
constitution  itself^  independent  of  any  particular  statute 
enactment  Many  cases  of  this  sort  may  easily  be 
enumerated.  Thus,  if  a  citizen  of  one  state  should  be 
demed  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  another  state ;  if  a 
state  should  coin  moDey,or  make  paper  money  a  tender; 
if  a  person,  tried  for  a  crime  against  the  United  States, 
should  be  denied  a  trial  by  jury,  or  a  trial  in  the  state, 
where  the  crime  is  charged  to  be  committed ;  if  a  per- 
son, held  to  labour  or  service  m  one  state,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  should  escape  into  another,  and  there 
should  be  a  refusal  to  dehver  him  up  to  the  party,  to 
whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due ;  in  these, 
and  many  other  cases,  the  question,  to  be  judicially  de- 
cided, would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution. 
Abr.  77 
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On  the  other  hand,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  such,  as  grow  out  of  the  legislation 
of  congress,  within  the  scope  of  their  constitutional  au- 
thority, whether  they  constitute  the  right,  or  privilege, 
or  claim,  or  protection,  or  defence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  party,  by  whom  they  are  asserted.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  cases  arising  und^er  treaties.  Indeed, 
wherever,  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  any  question  arises, 
touching  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  statute,  or  authori- 
ty, exercised  under  the  United  States,  or  touching  the 
construction  of' any  clause  of  the  constitution,  or  any 
statute,  or  treaty  of  the  United  States ;  or  touching  the 
validity  of  any  statute,  or  authority  exercised  under  any 
state,  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  the  constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties,  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  inva- 
riably held  to  be  a  case,  to  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  extends. 

^  858.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  that  a  case, 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  this  clause,  must  be  one,  in 
which  a  party  comes  into  court  to  demand  something 
conferred  on  him  by  the  constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a 
treaty,  of  the  United  States.  But  this  coostructioQ  is 
clearly  too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  consists 
of  the  right  of  the  one  party,  as  well  as  of  the  other, 
and  may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  constitution, 
or  a  law,  or  a  treaty,  of  the  United  States,  whenever  its 
correct  decision  depends  on  the  construction  of  either. 
This  is  manifestly  the  construction  given  to  the  clause 
by  congress,  by  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act, 
(which  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  constitu- 
tion,) and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  solidity  or 
correctness.  Indeed,  the  main  object  of  this  clause 
would  be  defeated  by  any  narrower  construction ;  since 
the  power  was  conferred  for  the  purpose,  in  an  espe- 
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cial  manner,  of  producing  auniformity  of  construction  of 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

^  859.  Cases  may  also  arise  under  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  implication,  as  well  as  by  express  enact- 
ment ;  so,  that  due  redress  may  be  administered  by 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  unu- 
sual for  a  legislative  act  to  involve  consequences,  which 
are  not  expressed.  An  officet*,  for  example,  is  order- 
ed to  arrest  an  individual.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
usual,  to  say,  that  he  shall  not  be  punished  for  obeying 
this  order.  His  security  is  implied  in  the  order  itself. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  act  of  congress  to  imply, 
without  expressing,  this  very  exemption  from  state 
controL  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  carriers  of 
the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all  those  instku- 
tions,  which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in 
point.  It  has  never  been  doubted,  that  all  persons,  who 
are  employed  in  them,  are  protected,  whUe  in  the  line  of 
their  duty ;  and  yet  this  protection  is  not  Expressed  m 
any  act  of  congress.  It  is  incidental  to,  and  is  im- 
phed  in,  the  several  acts,  by  which  those  mstitutions 
are  created ;  and  is  secured  to  the  individuals,  em- 
ployed in  them,  by  the  judicial  power  alone  ;  that 
is,  the  judicial  power  is  the  instrument  employed  by 
the  government  in  administering  this  security. 

^  860.  It  has  also  been  asked,  and  may  again  be 
asked,  why  the  words,  "  cases  in  equity,"  are  found 
in  this  clause  ?  What  equitable  causes  can  grow  out 
of  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  1  To  this  the  general  answer  of  the  Feder- 
alist seems  at  once  clear  and  sadsfactory.  "  Tbere 
is  hardly  a  subject  of  lidgation  between  individuals, 
which  may  no't  involve  those  ingredients  of  Jraudf 
a4xidentt  trust,  or  hardship,  which  would  render  the 
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matter  an  object  of  equitable,  rather  tban  of  legal  juris- 
diction, as  the  distinction  is  known  and  established  in 
several  of  the  states.  It  is  the  peculiar  province,  for 
instance,  of  a  court  of  equity,  to  relieve  against  what 
are  called  hard  bargains.  These  are  contracts,  in  which, 
though  there  may  have  been  no  direct  fraud  or  decdt^ 
sufficient  to  invalidate  them  in  a  court  of  law ;  yet  there 
may  have  been  some  undue,  nnd  imconscionable  advan- 
tage taken  of  the  necessities,  or  misfortunes  of  one 
of  the  parties,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tol- 
erate. In  such  cases,  where  foreigners  are  ctm- 
cemed  on  either  side,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
,  federal  judicatories  to  do  justice,  without  an  equtable, 
as  well  as  a  legal  jurisdiction.  Agreements  to  convey 
lands,  claimed  under  the  grants  of  different  states,  may 
afford  another  example  of  the  necessity  of  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  in  the  federal  courts.  This  reasoning  may 
not  be  so  palpable  in  those  states,  where  the  formal  and 
technical  distinction  between  law  and  equity  is  not 
maintamed,  as  in  this  state,  where  it  is  exemphfied  by 
every  day's  practice." 

§  861.  The  next  clause,  exUnds  the  judicial  power 
"  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pubhc  min- 
isters, and  consuls."  The  propriety  of  this  delegation 
of  power  to  the  national  judiciary  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  persons,  who  have  duly  reflected  upon 
the  subject.  There  are  various  grades  of  public  minis- 
ters,  fiom  ambassadors  (which  is  the  highest  grade,) 
down  to  common  resident  ministers,  whose  rank,  and 
diplomatic  precedence,  and  authority,  are  well  known, 
and  well  ascertained  in  the  law  and  usages  of  nations. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  relative  rank  and  grade, 
pubhc  ministers  of  every  class  are  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  their  sovereigns.    As  such  representatives. 
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they  owe  no  subjection  to  any  laws,  but  those  of  their 
own  country,  any  more  than  their  sovereign ;  and  their 
actions  are  not  generally  deemed  subject  to  the  con- 
trol, of  the  private  law  of  that  state,  wherein  they  are 
a5)pomted  to  reside.  He,  that  is  subject  to  the  coer- 
cion of  laws,  is  necessarily  dependent  on  that  power, 
by  which  those  laws  were  made.  But  public  minis- 
ters ought,  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  to  their 
own  sovereign,  to  be.  independent  of  every  power, 
except  that  by  which  they  are  sent ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  mere  munici- 
pal law  of  thai  nation,  wherein  they  are  to  exercise 
their  functions.  The  rights,  the  powers,  the  duties, 
and  the  privileges  of  pubhc  ministers  are,  therefore, 
to  be  determined,  not  by  any  municipal  constitutions, 
but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  which  is  equal-  - 
ly  obligatory  upon  all  sovereigns,  and  all  states.  What 
diese  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  are,  are  in- 
quiries property  belonging  to  a  treatise  on  the  law  of 
nations,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  it  is 
obvious,  that  every  question,  in  which  these  rights, 
powers,  duties,  and  privileges  are  involved,  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  public  peace,  and  policy,  and 
diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and  touches  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  ministers  concerned  so 
deeply,  that  it  would  be  unsafe,  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  any  other,  than  the  highest  judicature  of 
the  nation. 

§  862.  Consuls,  indeed,  have  not  in  strictness  a 
diplomatic  character.  They  are  deemed  mere  com- 
mercial agents ;  and  therefore  partake  of  the  ordinary 
character  of  such  agents ;  and  are  subject  to  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  countries,  where  they  reside.  Yet, 
as  they  are  the  public  agents  of  the  nation,  to  which 
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they  belong,  and  are  often  entrusted  with  the  perform- 
ance of  very  delicate  functions  of  state,  and  as  they 
might  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  being  subject  to  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribunals,  state  and  na- 
tional, it  was  thought  highly  expedient  to  extend  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  them  also. 
The  propriety  of  vesting  jurisdiction,  in  such  cases,  in 
some  of  the  national  courts  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
questioned  by  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  con- 
stitution. And  in  cases  against  ambassadors,  and  other 
foreign  ministers,  and  consuls,  the  jurisdiction  has  been 
deemed  exclusive. 

^  863.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power 
"  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction." 

^  864.  The  admiralty  and  mantime  jurisdiction, 
(and  the  word,  "maridme,"  was  doubtless  added  to 
guard  against  any  narrow  interpretation  of  the  preced- 
ing word,  "  admiralty,")  conferred  by  the  constitution, 
embraces  two  great  classes  of  cases,  one  dependent 
upon  locality,  and  the  other  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tracts The  first  respects  acts  or  injuries  done  upon 
the  high  sea,  where  all  nations  claim  a  common  right 
and  common  jurisdiction  ;  or  acts,  or  injuries  done 
upon  the  coast  of  the  sea ;  or,  at  ^thest,  acts  and  in- 
juries done  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The 
second  respects  contracts,  cliums,  and  services  purely 
maridme,  and  touching  rights  and  duties  appertainmg 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  The  former  is  ag^  di- 
visible  into  two  great  branches,  one  embracing  captures, 
and  questions  of  prize,  arising  Jure  belli;  the  other  em- 
bracing acts,  tort's,  and  injuries  stricdy  of  civil  cogniz- 
ance, independent  of  belligerent  operations. 

^  865.  By  the  law  of  nations  the  cognizance  of  aU 
captures,  jure  beUiy  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  phrased, 
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of  all  questions  of  prize,  and  their  incidents,  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  country,  to  which  the 
captors  belong,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their  au- 
thority to  make  the  capture.  No  neutral  nation  has 
any  right  to  inquire  into,  or  to  decide  upon,  the  validi- 
ty of  such  capture,  even  though  it  should  concern 
property  belonging  to  its  own  citizens  or  subjects,  un- 
less its  own  sovereign  or  territorial  rights  are  violated ; 
but  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the 
courts  of  the  capturing  belligerent.  And  this  jurisdic- 
tion, by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  is  vested  ex- 
clusively in  courts  of  admualty,  possessing  an  original, 
or  an  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  courts  of  common  law 
are  bound  to  abstain  from  any  decision  of  questions  of 
this  sort,  whether  they  arise  directly  or  indirectly  in 
judgment  The  remedy  for  illegal  acts  of  capture  is  by 
the  institution  of  proper  prize  proceedings  in  the  prize 
courts  of  the  captors.  If  justice  be  there  denied>  the 
nation  itself  becomes  responsible  to  the  parties  aggriev- 
ed ;  and  if  every  remedy  is  refused,  it  then  becomes  a. 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  nation,  to  which  the 
parties  aggrieved  belong,  which  may  vindicate  their 
rights,  either  by  a  peaceful  appeal  to  negotiation,  or  by  a 
resort  to  arms. 

§  866.  It  is  obvious  upon  the  slightest  consideration, 
that  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  nadonal  courts.  How,  otherwise,  can 
the  legality  of  the  captures  be  satisf^lctorily  ascerttdned, 
or  deUberately  vindicated  ?  It  seems  not  only  a  natu- 
ral, but  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war, 
and  negotiation  with  foreign  nations.  It  would  other- 
wise follow,  that  the  peace  of  the  whole  nation  might 
be  put  at  hazard  at  any  time  by  the  misconduct  of  one 
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of  its  members.  It  could  neither  restore  property  upon 
an  illegal  capture ;  nor  in  many  cases  afford  any  adequate 
redress  for  the  wrong  ;  nor  punish  the  aggressor.  It 
would  be  powerless  and  palsied.  It  could  not  perfonn, 
or  compel  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by 
the  law  of  nations.  It  would  be  a  sovereign  without 
any  solid  attribute  of  sovereignty  ;  and  move  in  vincu- 
lis  only  to  betray  its  imbecility.  Even  under  the  con- 
federation, the  power  to  decide  upon  questions  of  cap- 
ture and  prize  was  exclusively  conferred  in  the  last 
resort  upon  the  national  court  of  appeals.  But  like  all 
other  powers  conferred  by  that  instrument,  it  was  to- 
tally disregarded,  wherever  it  interfered  with  state 
policy,  or  with  extensive  popular  interests.  We  have 
seen,  that  the  sentences  of  the  national  prize  court  of 
appeals  were  treated,  as  mere  nullities ;  and  were  incar 
pable  of  being  enforced,  until  after  the  establishment  of 
the  present  constitution.  The  same  reasoning,  which 
conducts  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  national  courts 
ought  to  have  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  admu^ty 
cases,  conducts  us  equally  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  be 
effectual  for  the  admmistradon  of  international  justice^ 
it  ought  to  be  exclusive.  And  accordingly  it  has  been 
constantly  held,  that  this  jurisdiction  is  esclusive  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

§  867.  The  other  branch  of  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
dependent  upon  locality,  respects  civil  acts,  torts,  and 
injuries  done  on  the  sea,  or  (m  certain  cases)  on  waters 
of  the  sea,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  without  any 
claim  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war.  Such  are  cases 
of  assaults,  and  other  personal  injuries;  cases  of  collision, 
or  running  of  ships  against  each  other ;  cases  of  spolia- 
tion and  damage,  (as  they  are  technically  called,)  such 
aa  illegal  sdziu'es,  or    depredations  upon  property ; 
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cases  of  illegal  dispossession,  or  withbdding  possession 
from  the  owners  of  ships,  commoDly  called  possessory 
suits ;  cases  of  seizures  under  mnoicipal  authority  for 
supposed  breaches  of  revenue,  or  other  prohibitory 
laws ;  and  cases  of  salvage  for  meritorious  senrices  per- 
formed in  saving  property,  whether  derelict,  or  wreck- 
ed, or  captured,  or  otherwise  in  imminent  hazard  from 
extraordinary  perils. 

^  868.  It  is  obvious^  that  this  class  of  cases  has,  or 
may  have,  an  intimate  relation  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  foreigners  in  navigation  and  maritime  commerce.  It 
may  materially  affect  our  intercourse  with  foreign  states ; 
and  raise  many  questions  of  international  law,  not  merely 
touching  private  claims,  but  national  sovereignty,  and 
national  reciprocity.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  collision 
should  take  place  at  sea  between  an  American  and  a 
foreign  ship,  many  important  questions  of  public  law 
might  be  connected  with  its  just  decision ;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  it  could  not  be  governed  by  the  mere 
municipal  law  of  dther  country.  So,  if  a  case  of  recap- 
ture, or  other  salvage  service  performed  to  a  foreign 
ship,  should  occur,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  general 
principles  of  maritime  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  national 
reciprocity.  Where  a  recapture  is  made  of  a  friendly 
ship  from  the  hands  of  its  enemy,  the  general  doctrine 
now  established  is,  to  restore  it  upon  salvage,  if  the 
foreign  country,  to  which  it  belongs,  adopts  a  recipro- 
cal rule ;  or  to  condemn  it  to  the  recaptors,  if  the  like 
rule  is  adopted  in  the  foreign  country.  And  in  other 
cases  of  salvage  the  doctrines  of  international  and  mari- 
time law  come  into  full  activity,  rather  than  those  of 
any  mere  municipal  code.  There  is,  therefore,  a  pe- 
culiar fitness  in  appropriating  this  class  of  cases  to  the 
national  tribunals ;  since  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
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there  decided  upon  large  and  comprehensive  principles, 
and  to  receive  a  more  uniform  adjudication  ;  and  thus 
to  become  more  satisfactory  to  foreigners. 

^  869.  The  remaining  class  respects  contracts,  claims, 
and  services  purely  maritime.  Among  these  are  the 
claims  of  material-men  and  others  for  repairs  and  out- 
fits of  ships,  belonging  to  foreign  nations,  or  to  other 
Slates  ;  bottomry  bonds  for  monies  lent  to  ships  in  for- 
eign ports  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and  enable  them 
to  complete  their  voyages ;  surveys  of  vessels  damaged 
by  perils  of  the  seas ;  pilotage  on  the  high  seas ;  and 
suits  for>mariners*  wages.  These,  indeed,  often  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States ;  and  seem  emphatically  to  belong,  as 
incidents,  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  But 
they  may  also  affect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
foreign  nations.  Repairs  may  be  done,  and  supplies 
furnished  to  foreign  ships  ;  money  may  be  lent  on  for- 
eign bottoms  ;  pilotage  and  mariners'  wages  may  be- 
'  come  due  in  voyages  in  foreign  employment ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  general  maritime  law  enables  the  courts 
of  admiralty  to  administer  a  wholesome  and  prompt 
justice.  Indeed,  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  the  courts 
of  admiralty  entertain  suits  tn  rem,  as  well  as  in  per- 
sonam, they  are  often  the  only  courts,  in  which  an  effec- 
tual redress  can  be  afforded,  especially  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  enforce  a  specific  maritime  lien. ' 

^  870.  So  that  we  see,  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction 
naturally  connects  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  with  our 
diplomatic  relations  and  duties  to  foreign  nations,  and 
their  subjects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  great 
interests  of  navigation  and  commerce,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. There  is,  then,  a  peculiar  wisdom  in  giving  to 
the  national  government  a  jurisdiction  of  this  sort,  which 
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canaoV be  wielded,  except  for  the  general  good;  and 
which  multiplies  the  securities  for  the  public  peace 
abroad,  and  gives  to  cooimerce  and  navigation  the  most 
encouraging  support  at  home.  It  may  be  added,  that, 
in  many  of  the  cases  included  in  these  latter  classes, 
the  same  reasons  do  not  exist,  as  in  cases  of  prize,  for 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  j  and,  therefore,  whenever  the 
common  law  is  competent  to  give  a  remedy  in  the  state 
courts,  they  may  retain  their  accustomed  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  (t 

^  871.  We  have  been  thus  far  considering  the  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  only. 
But  it  also  embraces  all  public  offences,  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  in  creeks,  havens,  basins,  add  bays 
within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  at  least  in  such  as 
are  out  of  the  body  of  any  county  of  a  state.  In  these 
places  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  over 
offences  is  exclusive  ;  for  that  of  the  courts  of  common 
law  is  limited  to  such  offences,  as  are  committed  with- 
in the  body  of  some  county.  And  on  the  sea  coast, 
there  is  an  alternate,  or  divided  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  common  law,  and  admiralty,  in  places  between  high 
and  low  water  mark ;  the  former  having  jurisdiction 
when,  and.as  far  as  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  latter  when, 
and  as  far  as  the  tide  is  in,  usque  ad  filum  oqutB,  or  to 
high  water  mark.  This  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty is  therefore  exclusively  vested  in  the  national 
government ;  and  may  be  exercised  over  such  crimes 
and  offences,  as  congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  dele- 
gate to  the  cognizance  of  the  national  courts.  The 
propriety  of  vesting  this  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  na- 
tional government  depends  upon  the  same  reasonmg, 
and  is  established  by  the  same  general  considerations, 
as  have  been  already  suggested  in  regard  to  civil  cases 
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It  is  essentially  conaected  with  the  due  regulation,  and 
protection  of  our  commerce  and  oarigation  on  the  high 
seas»  and  with  our  nghts  and  duties  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  and  (beir  subjects,  in  the  exercise  of  common 
sovereignty  on  the  ocean<  The  states^  as  such,  are  not 
known  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  not 
recognised  as  common  sovereigns  on  Uie  ocean.  And 
if  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  criminal  or  civil  juris- 
diction thereon,  there  would  be  endless  embarrass- 
ments, arising  &om  the  conflict  of  their  laws,  and  the 
most  serious  dangers  of  perpetual  controversies  with 
foreign  nations.  In  short,  the  peace  of  the  Union  would 
be  constantly  put  at  hazard  by  acts,  over  which  it  had 
no  control ;  and  by  assertions  of  right,  which  it  might 
wholly  disclaim. 

^  872.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power 
"  to  controversies,  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party.**  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  raise  a  reason- 
able doubt»  as  to  the  propriety  of  givmg  to  the  nation- 
al courts  jurisdiction  of  cases,  in  which  the  United 
States  are  a  party.  It  would  be  a  perfect  novelty  in 
the  history  of  national  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  pub- 
lic law,  that  a  sovereign  had  no  authority  to  sue  in  his 
own  courts.  Unless  this  power  were  given  to  the 
United  States,  the  enforcement  of  all  dieir  rights,  pow- 
ers, contracts,  and  privileges  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  stales.  They  must  be 
enforced,  if  at  all,  in  the  state  tribunals.  And  there 
would  not  only  not  be  any  compulsory  power  over 
those  courts  to  perform  such  functions ;  but  there  would 
not  be  any  means  of  producing  uniformity  in  their  de- 
cisions. A  sovereign,  without  the  means  of  enforcing 
civil  rights,  or  compelling  the  performance,  either  civilly 
or  crinuaally,  of  public  duties  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
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would  be  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly.  Such  a  de- 
fect would  prostrate  the  Union  at  the  feet  of  the  states. 
It  would  compel  the  national  government  to  become  a 
supplicant  for  justice  before  the  judicature  of  those,  who 
were  h;  other  parts  of  the  constitution  placed  in  subor- 
dination to  it. 

^  873.  The  next  dause  extends  the  judicial  power 
**  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ;  be- 
**  tween  a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state ;  be- 
''tween  citizens  of  different  states,  claiming  lands  un- 
^'der  grants  of  different  states;  and  between  a  state 
"  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
"  subjects."  Of  these,  we  will  speak  in  their  order. 
And,  first ;  "controversies  between  two  or  more  stales.** 
This  power  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  Union.  "History"  (says  the 
Federalist,)  "gives  us  a  horrid  picture  of  the  dissen- 
sions and  private  wars,  which  distracted  and  desolated 
Germany,  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  imperial  cham- 
ber by  Maximilian,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  informs  us  at  the  same  time  of  the  vast 
influence  of  that  institution,  in  appeasing  the  disorders, 
and  esiablisbiDg  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  This 
was  a  court  invested  with  authority  to  decide  finally 
all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body."  But  we  need  not  go  for  illustrations  to  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Our  own  has  presented,  in 
past  times,  abundant  proofs  of  the  irritating  effects 
resulting  from  territorial  disputes,  and  interfering  claims, 
of  boundary  between  the  states.  And  there  are  yet 
controversies  of  this  sort,  which  have  brought  on  a  bor- 
der war&re,  at  once  dangerous  to  public  repose,  and 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests. 

^  874.  Under  the  confederation,  authority  was  given 
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to  the  national  government,  to  hear  and  determine, 
(in  the  manner  poinred  out  in  the  article,)  in  the 
last  resort,  on  appeal,  all  dbputes  and  differences  be- 
tween two  or  more  slates  concerning  boundary,  juris- 
diction, or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  afterwards,  very 
irritating  and  vexatious  controversies  existed  between 
several  of  the  states,  in  respect  to  soil,  jurisdiction,  and 
boundary;  and  threatened  the  most  serious  public 
mischiefs.  Some  of  these  controversies  were  heard 
and  determined  by  the  court  of  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  congress.  But,  notwithstaoding  these  ad- 
judications, the  conflict  was  maintained  in  some  cases, 
QDtil  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion. 

^  875.  Before  the  revolution,  controversies  between 
the  colonies,  concerning  the  extent  of  their  rights  of 
soil,  territory,  jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  under  their 
rei^pective  charters,  were  beard  and  determined  before 
the  king  ui  council,  who  exercised  mig^nal  jurisdiction 
therein,  upon  the  principles  of  feudal  sovereignty.  This 
jurisdiction  was  often  practically  asserted,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New- Hamp- 
shire, decided  by  the  privy  council,  in  1679;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dispute  between  New-Hampshire  and 
New- York,  in  1764.  Lord  Hardwicke  recognised  this 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  in 
the  great  case  of  Perm  v.  Lord  BaUimore.  The  same 
necessity,  which  gave  rise  to  it  in  our  colonial  state,  most 
continue  to  operate  through  all  future  time.  Some  tribu- 
nal, exercising  such  authority,  is  essential  to  [»%vent  an 
appeal  to  the  sword,and  a  dissolution  of  the  govemmrait. 
That  it  ought  to  be  established  nnder  the  national, 
rather  than  nnder  the  state,  government ;  or,  to  speak 
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more  properly,  that  it  can  be  safely  established  under 
the  former  only,  would  seem  to  be  a  position  self-evi- 
dent, and  requiring  no  reasoning  to  support  it.  It  may 
justly  be  presumed,  tbat  under  the  national  govern- 
ment in  ail  controversies  of  thb  sort,  the  decision  will 
be  impartially  made  according  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  all  the  usual  and  most  effectual  precautions 
are  taken  to  secure  this  impardality,  by  confiding  it  to 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  ,  \ 

^876.  Next;  "controversies  between  a  state  and 
the  citizens  of  another  state."  "There  are  other 
sources,"  says  the  Federalist,  "besides  interfering 
claims  of  boundary,  from  which  bickerings  and  ani- 
mosities may  spring .  up  among  the  members  of  the 
Union.  To  some  of  these  we  have  been  witnesses  in 
the  course  of  our  past  experience.  It  will  be  readily 
conjectured,  that  I  allude  to  the  fraudulent  laws,  which 
have  been  passed  in  too  many  of  the  slates.  And 
though  the  proposed  consdtution  establishes  particu- 
lar giiards  agamst  the  repetition  of  those  instances, 
which  have  hitherto  made  their  appearance  ;  yet  it  is 
warrantable  to  apprehend,  that  the  spirit,  which  pro- 
duced them,  wiU  assume  new  shapes,  that  could 
not  be  foreseen,  nor  speci6caUy  provided  against 
Whatever  practices  may  have  a  tendency  to  distract 
the  harmony  of  the  states  are  proper  objects  of  fed- 
eral superintendence  and  control.  It  may  be  esteem- 
ed the  basis  of  the  Union,  that  <  the  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  several  states.'  And  if  it  be 
a  just  principle,  that  every  government  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  executing  its  own  provisions  by  its 
own  authority,  it  will  follow,  that,  in  order  to  the  in- 
violable maintenance  of  that  equality  of  privileges  and 
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immuaitieis,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  Union  will 
be  entitled,  the  national  judiciary  ought  to  preside  in 
all  cases,  in  which  one  slate,  or  its  citizens,  are  opposed 
to  another  state,  or  its  citizens.  To  secure  the  fuU 
efiect  of  so  fundamental  a  provision  against  all  evasion 
and  subterfuge,  it  is  necessary,  that  its  construction 
should  be  committed  to  that  tribunat,  which,  hav- 
ing no  local  attachments,  will  be  likely  to  be  impar- 
tial between  the  diSerent  states  and  their  citizens, 
and  which,  owing  its  official  existence  to  the  Union, 
wiit  never  be  likely  to  feel  any  bias  inauspicious  to 
the  principles,  on  which  it  is  founded."  It  is  added, 
"The  reasonableness  of  the  agency  of  the  national 
courts  in  cases,  in  which  the  state  tribunals  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  impartial,  speaks  for  it.  No  man 
ought  cdrtainly  to  be  a  Judge  in  His  own  cause,  or  in 
&ny  cause,  in  respect  to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  . 
or  bias.  This  principle  has  no  inconsiderable  weight 
ID  designating  the  federal  courts,  as  the  proper  tiibunals 
for  the  determination  of  controversies  between  different 
fltates  and  their  citizens," 

\  877.  And  here  a  most  important  question  of  a 
constitutional  nature  was  formerly  litigated ;  and  t^at 
is,  whether  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the  constitution  in 
eases,  in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  extended  to  suits 
brought  against  a  state,  as  well  as  by  it,  or  was  exclu- 
sively  confined  to  the  latter.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if 
a  suit  could  be  brought  by  any  citizen  of  one  state 
agEunst  another  state  upon  any  contract,  or  matter  of 
property,  the  state  would  be  constantly  subjected  to 
Judicial  action,  to  enforce  private  rights  against  it  in 
its  sovereign  capacity.  Accordingly  at  a  very  early 
period  numerous  suits  were  brought  against  states 
by  their  creditors  to  enforce   the  payment  of  debts. 
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or  other  claims.  The  question  was  made,  and 
most  elaborately  considered  in  the  celebrated  case  (^ 
Chisbolm  V.  .Georgia;  and  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  held,  that  the  judicial  power  under  the 
constitution  applied  equally  to  suits  brought  by^  and 
(gainst  a  state.  The  learned  judges,  on'  that  occa- 
sion, delivered  seriaHm  opinions,  cont^ning  the 
grounds  of  their  respective  opinions.  It  is  not  iny 
intention  to  go  over  these  grounds,  though  they  are 
stated  with  great  ability  and  legal  learnings  and  ex- 
hibit a  very  thorough  mastery  of  the  whole  subject 
The  decision  created  general  alarm  among  the  states ; 
and  an  amendment  was  proposed,  and  ratified  by  the 
states,  by  which  the  power  was  entirely  taken  away^ 
so  far  as  it  regard3  suits  brought  against  a  state.  It 
is  in  the  following  words :  "  The  judicial  power  of  the 
"  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
"  any  suit  in  law,  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
"against  one  of  the  United  States  by  cidzens  of 
"another  state,  or  by  citizens,  or  subjects  of  any 
**  foreign  state."  This  amendment  was  construed  to 
include  suits  then  pending,  as  well  as  suits  to  be  com- 
menced thereafter ;  and  accordingly  all  the  suits  then 
pending  were  dismissed,  without  any  further  atyudica- 
tion. 

^  878.  Since  this  amendment  has  been  made,  a 
question  of  equal  importance  has  arisen ;  and  that  is, 
whether  the  amendment  apphes  to  original  suits  (miy 
brought  against  a  state,  leaving  the  apellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  lull  vigour  over  all 
constitudonal  questions,  arismg  in  the  progress  of  any 
suit  brought  by  a  state  in  any  state  court  against  any 
private  citizen  or  alien.  But  this  question  will  more 
properly  come  under  review,  when  we  are  considering 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  the  aiq>dktfe  jurisdictkai  9t 
the  Supreme  Court.  At  present,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state,  that  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged,  that  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  original  suits  agEunat  a  state  ; 
and  does  not  touch  ihe  appellate  jurisdictioa  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  re-ezanuoe*  cm  an  appeai  w  writ  .«f 
error,  a  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  any  sta^ 
court,  ia  a  suit  brought  originally  by  a  state  against  a^r 
private  person. 

^  879.  Another'  inquiry  suggested  by  the  origiiwl 
clause,  as  well  as  by  the  amendment,  is,  when  a  state 
is  properly  to  be  deemed  a  party  to  a  suit,  so  as  to 
avail  itseh*  of,  or  to  exempt  itself  from>  the  operation 
df  the  jurisdiotion  conferred  by  the  ooostitution.  To 
such  fm  inqiury,  the  proper  answer  is,  that  a  state,  ui 
the  sense  of  the  constitution,  is  a  patty  only,  when  it 
is  on  the  .record  as  such ;  and  it  sae%  or  is  sued  in  its 
political  capacity.  It  is  not  sufficientj  that  it  mby 
have  an  interest  in  a  siut  between  other  persona,  or 
that  its  rights,  powers,  privileges,  or  duties,  may  cone 
therein  incidentally  in  question.  It  must  be  in  terms  a  ■ 
(daintiff  or  defendant,  so  that  the  judgment,  or  de- 
cree may  be  binding  upon  it,  as  it  is  in  commcm  suits 
binding  upon  parties  and  privies.  The  point  arose  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  government,  in  a  suit  between  pa- 
vate  persons,  where  one  party  asserted  the  land  in  con- 
troversy to  be  in  Connecticut  and  the  other  in  New- 
Tork ;  and  the  court  held,  that  neither  state  could  be 
c(Hi»dered  as  a  party.  It  has  been  again  discussed  in 
BfHne  late  cases;  and  the  doctrine  now  firmly  establish- 
ed is,  that  a  state  is  not  a  party  in  the  sense  of  the  Ctm- 
stitutjon,  unless  it  appeans  on  Uie  record,  as  such,  &&ia 
as  ^aintiff  or  defendant  It  is  not  sufficient,  that  it 
biay  have  an  interest  in  the  cause,  <n-  that  the  parties 
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befiwe  the  court  are  mied  f«-  tcts  done,  as  Bgents  of 
the  state.  In  short,  the  rery  immunity  of  a  state  from 
being  made  a  party,  constitutes,  or  may  constitute,  a 
solid  ground,  why  the  suit  should  be  mainlaioed 
against  other  parties,  who  act  as  its  aguits,  or  claim 
luder  its  title  {  though  otherwise,  as  the  princiftal,  it 
might  be  fit,  that  the  state  should  be  made  a  party 
iip(»i  the  common  principles  d"  a  court  of  e(}uity. 

§  880.  The  same  principle  applies  to  oases,  where 
a  state  has  an  interest  in  a  corporation ;  as  when  it  is 
a  stockholdw  in  an  incorporated  bank,  the  corpora- 
'  tion  is  stilt  suable,  although  the  state,  as  such,  is 
exempted  from  any  action.  The  state  does  not,  by 
bectHning  a  corporator,  identify  itsdf  with  the  corpo- 
ration. The  bank,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  the  state, 
although  the  state  holds  an  interest  in  it.  N(v  will  it 
make  any  difierence  in  the  case,  that  the  state  has 
the  sole  interest  in  the  corporation,  if  in  fact  it  creates 
other  persms  corporators.  An  analogous  case  will 
be  fonnd  in  the  authority,  ^ren  by  an  act  of  congress 
to  the  postmaster-general,  to  bring  suits  in  his  o£Scial 
capacity.  In  such  suits  the  United  States  are  not 
understood  to  be  a  party,  although  the  suits  solely  re- 
gard their  interests.  The  postmastei^general  does 
not;  in  such  cases,  sue  under  the  clause  giving  juris- 
diction, "  in  controversies,  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;"  but  under  the  clause  extending  the  ~ 
jurisdiction  to  cases  arinng  under  the  laws  of  the  Unit-  ' 
ed  States. 

^881.  It  may,  then,  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  which 
admits  of  no  exception,  that  in  all  cases  under  the  con- 
stituU<Hi  of  the  United  States,  where  jurisdiction  de- 
pends upon  the  party,  it  is  the  party  named  on  the 
record.    Consequently  the  amendment  above  referred 
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to,  which  restrains  the  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution over  suits  against  states,  is  of  neces^ty  limited 
to  those  smts,  in  which  a  state  is  a  party  on  the  record. 
The  amendment  has  its  full  effect,  if  the  constitution  is 
construed,  as  it  would  have  been  construed,  had  the 
jurisdiction  never  been  extended  to  suits  brought 
against  a  state  by  the  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by 
aliens. 

§  8S2.  Next  **  Controver^es  between  citizens  of 
different  states.**  Although  the  necessity  of  this  power 
may  not  stand  upon  grounds  quite  as  strong,  as  some 
of  the  preceding,  there  are  high  motives  of  state  policy 
and  public  justice,  by  which  it  can  be  clearly  vindicated. 
There  are  many  cases,  in  which  such  a  power  may  be 
indispensable,  or  in  the  highest  degree  expedient;  to 
cany  into  effect  some  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
conferred,  and  some  of  the  prohibitions  upon  states  ex- 
pressly declared,  in  the  constitution.  For  example;  it 
is  declared,  that  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  states.  Suppose  an  attempt  is  made  to 
evade,  or  withhold  these  privileges  and  immunities, 
wouM  it  not  be  right  to  allow  the  party  aggrieved  an 
opportunity  of  claiming  them,  in  a  contest  with  a  citizen 
of  ike  state,  before  a  tribunal,  at  once  national  and  im- 
partial? Suppose  a  state  should  pass  a  tender  law, 
ae  law  impauing  the  obhgation  of  private  contracts,  or 
should  in  the  course  of  its  legislation  grant  unconstita- 
tional  preferences  to  its  oven  citizens,  is  it  not  clear, 
that  the  jurisdiction,  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  die 
constitution  in  such  cases,  ought  to  be  confided  to  the 
national  tribunals  ?  These  cases  are  not  purely  imag- 
inary. They  have  actually  occurred  j  and  may  again 
occur,  under  pecuUar  circumstances,  in  the  course  of 
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state  le^slation.  What  was  the  fact  under  the  coo- 
federation?  Each  state  was  obUged  to  acquiesce  in 
the  degree  of  justice,  which  another  state  might  choose 
to  yield  to  its  citizens.  There  was  not  only  danger  of 
animosities  growing  up  from  this  source ;  but,  in  pcunt 
of  fact,  there  did  grow  up  retaliatory  kgislaUon*  to  meet 
such  real  or  imagined  grievances. 

^  883.  Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  general  har- 
mony and  confidence  among  all  the  states,  than  a  con- 
sciousness, that  controrersies  are  not  exclu»vely  to  be 
decided  by  the  state  tnbunaJs  j  but  may,  at  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  party,  be  brought  before  the  national  tribu- 
nals. Besides ;  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  the 
judges  in  different  states  hold  their  offices  by  a  very 
different  tenure.  Some  hold  during  good  behaviour ; 
some  for  a  term  of  years ;  some  for  a  single  year ;  some 
are  irremovable,  except  upon  impeachment;  and  others 
may  be  removed  upon  address  of  the  legi^aturc.  Under 
such  drcumstances  it  cannot  but  be  presumed,  that 
there  may  arise  a  course  of  state  policy,  or  state  legis- 
lation, exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  other  states,  both  as  to  real  and  to  personal  prop- 
erty. It  would  require  an  uncommon  exercise  of  can- 
dour or  creduUty  to  affirm,  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  all 
the  state  tribunals  would  be  wholly  without  state  pre- 
judice, or  state  feelings ;  or,  that  they  would  be  as  ear- 
nest in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  state  authority 
upon  the  just  rights,  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
other  states,  as  a  tribunal  differendy  constituted,  and 
wholly  independent  of  state  authority.  And  if  justice 
should  be  as  ffurly,  and  as  firmly  administered  in  the 
former,  as  in  the  latter,  still  the  mischiefs  would  be 
most  serious,  if  the  public  opmion  did  not  indulge  such 
a  belief.    Justice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  should  not  only 
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be  above  all  reproach,  but  above  all  sospicion.  The 
sources  of  state  irritations  and  state  jealou^es  are  suffi- 
ciently nomerous,  without  leaving  open  one  so  copious 
and  constant,  as  the  belief,  or  the  dread  of  wrong  in 
the  admmistratioD  of  state  justice.  Besides ;  if  the 
public  confidence  should  continue  to  follow  the  state 
tribunals,  (as  in  manj  cases  it  doubtless  will,)  die  pro- 
lusion will  become  inert  and  harmless;  ror,as  the  party 
will  have  lus  election  of  the  forum,  he  will  not  he  in- 
clmed  to  desert  the  state  courts,  unless  for  some  sound 
reason,  founded  either  in  the  nature  of  his  cause,  or  in 
the  influence  of  state  prejudices.  On  the  other  hatid, 
there  can  be  no  real  danger  of  mjustice  to  the  other 
ude  in  the  decisions  of  the  natiouEd  tribunals ;  because 
the  cause  must  still  be  decided  upon  the  true  principles 
of  the  local  law,  and  not  by  any  foreign  jurisprudence. 
There  is  another  circumstance  of  no  small  importance, 
as  a  matter  of  policy ;  and  that  is,  the  tendency  of  such 
a  power  to  increase  the  confidence  and  credit  between 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  states.  No  man  can 
be  insensible  to  the  value,  in  promoting  credit,  of  Uie 
belief  of  there  being  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  enforcing  contracts. 

^  884.  The  next  inquiry  growing  out  of  tlus  part  of 
the  clause  is,  who  are  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  differ- 
ent states  within  the  meaning  of  it.  Are  all  persons 
bom  within  a  state  to  be  always  deemed  citizens  of 
that  state,  notwithstanding  any  change  of  domicil ;  or 
does  their  citizenship  change  with  their  change  of  dom- 
'  icil  1  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  equally  plain  and 
satisiactory.  The  constitution  having  dedared,  that 
the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitied  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  statei^ 
every  person,  who  is  a  citizen  of  one  state,  and  removes 
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into  another,  with  the  btention  of  taking  i^  lus  real* 
deuce  and  inhabitancy  there,  becomes,  ipso  facto,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  state,  where  he  resides;  and  be  then 
ceases  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  state,  Irom  which  he  has 
removed  bis  residence.  Of  course,  when  he  gives  up 
hb  new  residence  or  domicil,  and  returns  to  his  native^ 
or  other  state  residence  or  domidl,  be  re-acquires  the 
character  of  the  latter.  What  circumstances  shall  con- 
stitute such  a  change  of  residence  or  domicil,  is  an  in- 
quirj,more  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  upon  public 
or  municipal  law,  than  to  commentaries  upon  constitu- 
tional law.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  a 
removal  from  one  state  into  another,  animo  manendi,  or 
.with  a  design  of  becommg  an  inhabitant,  constitutes  a 
change  of  domicil,  and  of  course  a  change  of  citizen- 
ship. But  a  person,  who  is  a  native  citizen  of  one 
state,  never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  thereof,  until  he  baa 
acquired  a  new  citizenship  elsewhere.  Residence  m  a 
foreign  country  has  no  operation  upon  his  character,  aa 
a  citizen,  although  it  may,  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
commerce,  impress  him  with  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. To  change  allegiance  is  one  thing;  to  change 
inhabitancy  is  qiute  another  thing.  The  right  and  the 
power  are  not  co-extensive  in  each  case.  Every  citi- 
zen of  a  sti^e  is,  ipso./acto,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

§  885.  And  a  person,  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  like  residence  in  any  state  in 
the  Union,  becomes,  ipso  facto,  a  citizen  of  that  state. 
So  a  citizen  of  a  territory  of  the  Union  by  a  like  resi- 
dence acquires  the  character  of  the  state,  where  he  re- 
sides. But  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  citizen  of  a  territory,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in 
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virtue  of  that  character,  while  he  resides  in  any  such 
territory,  nor  until  he  has  acquired  a  residence  or  dom- 
icil  in  the  particular  state. 

5|  886.  A  corporation,  as  such,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a 
state  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.    But,  if  all  the 
members  of  the  corporation  are  citizens,  their  charac- 
.ter  will  confer  jurisdiction  ;  for  then  it  is  substantially  a 
siut  by  citizens  sumg  in  their  corporate  name.    And  a 
citizen  of  a  state  is  entitled  to  sue^  as  such,  notwith- 
standing he  is  a  trustee  for  others,  or  sues  in  autre  droitf 
as  it  is  technically  called,  that  is,  as  representative  of 
another.    Thus,  a  citizen  may  sue,  who  is  a  trustee  at ., 
law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  trust.,. 
And  an  administrator,  and  an  executor  may  sue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate,  which  they  represent ;  for  in  ead* » 
of  these  cases  it  is  their  personal  suit.    But  if  citizens, 
who  are  parties  to  a  suit,  are  merely  nominally,  so,  as, 
for  instance,  if  magistrates   are  officially  required  to  . 
allow  suits  to  be  brought  in  their  names  for  the  use  or  ; 
benefit  of  a  citizen  or  alien,  the  latter  are  deemed  the  ' 
substantial  parties  entiUed  to  sue. 

§  887.  Next    "  Controversies  between  citizens  of  . 
the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  . 
states." .  This  clause  was  not  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
constitution,  but  was  added  without  any  known  objec- 
tion to  its  propriety.    It  is  the  only  instance,  in  which 
the  constitution  directly  contemplates  the  cognizance 
of  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  state ;  but 
certMuly  not  the  only  one,  in  which  they  may  indirectly 
upon  constitutional  questions  have  the  benefit  of  the  . 
judicial  power  of  the  Union.    The  Federalist  has  re- 
marked, that  the  reasonableness  of  the  agency  of  the 
national  courts  in  cases,  in  which  the  state  tribunals 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  impartial,  speaks  for  itselL  I 
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No  man  ought  certainly  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  causey 
or  in  any  cause,  in  respect  to  which  he  has  the  least 
interest  or  bias.  This  piinciple  has  no  inconsiderable 
weight  in  designatbg  the  federal  courts,  as  the  proper 
tribunds  for  the  determbation  of  controversies  between 
different  states  and  their  citizens.  And  it  ought  to  have 
the  same  operadon  in  regard  to  some  cases  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state.  Claims  to  land  under  grants 
of  different  states,  founded  upon  adverse  pretensioD^ 
of  boundary,  are'  of  this  description*  The  courts  of 
neither  of  die  granting  states  could  be  expected  to.be 
unbiassed.  The  laws  may  have  even  .prejudged  the 
qnestioD ;  and  tied  the  courts  down  to  decisions  in  fa-< 
TOUT  of  the  grants  of  the  state,  to  which  they  bel9^ed, 
Where  this  has  npt  beeu' done,  it  ^woi^d  be  .natural, 
that  the  judges,  a^  men,  should'  feel  a  strong. predilec-' 
tion  for  the  claims  of  their  own  goyemment.  ,  ^nd,  at 
all  events^  the  providing  pf  a  tribunal,  having  -;io  possible 
mterest  on  the  one  side,  more  than  the  other,  woul^ 
have  a  most  salutary  t^ndepcy  in  quieting  the  jealousies, 
and  disarming  the  resentments  of  the,  state,  whps^ 
grants  should  be  held  invalid.  This  jurisdiction  attache^ 
not  only  to  grants  made,  by  different  states,  which  were 
never  united ;  but  ^o  tp  grants  made  by  different 
states,  which  were  originally  united  under  one  jurisdic- 
tion, if  made  since  the  separation,  although  the  origin 
of  the  title  may  be  traced  back  to  an  antecedent  pe- 
riod. 

^  888.  Next.  "  Controversies  between  a  state,  or 
the  dUzens  thereof^ and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or. sub- 
jects." The  Federalist  has  vindicated  this  provision 
in  the  following  brie^  but  powerful  manner:  "The 
peace  of  the  whde  ought  not  to  be  left  at  the  .disposal 
pf  a  part. .  The  Union  will  undoubtedly  be  answerable 
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to  foreign  powers  for  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
And  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  ougbt  ever  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  faculty  of  preventing  it.  As 
the  denial  or  perversion  of  justice  by  the  sentences  of 
courts  is  with  reason  classed  among  the  just  causes  of 
war,  it  will  follow,  that  the  federal  judiciary  ought  to 
have  cognizance  of  all  causes,  in  which  the  citizens  of 
other  cooQtries  are  concerned.  This  is  not  less  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  public  faith,  than  to  the 
security  of  the  public  tranquillity.  A  distinction  may 
perhaps  be  imagined  between  cases  arising  upon  trea- 
ties and  the  laws  of  nations,  and  those,  which  may 
stand  merely  on  the  footing  of  the  municipal  law.  The 
former  kind  may  be  supposed  proper  for  the  federal 
jurisdiction;  the  latter  for  that  of  the  states.  But  it 
is  at  least  problematical,  whether  an  unjust  sentence 
against  a  foreigner,  where  the  subject  of  controversy 
was  wholly  relative  to  the  lex  lociy  would  not,  if  unre- 
dressed, be  an  aggression  upon  bis  sovereign,  as  well 
as  one,  which  violated  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or 
the  general  law  of  nations.  And  a  still  greater  objec- 
tion to  the  distinction  would  result  from  the  immenstf 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  a  practical  discrimin- 
ation between  the  cases  of  one  complexion,  and  those 
of  the  other.  So  great  a  proportion  of  the  controver- 
sies, in  which  foreigners  are  parties,  involve  national 
questions,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  safe,  and  most  ex- 
pedient, to  refer  all  thos?,  in  which  they  axe  concerned, 
to  the  national  tribunals." 

^  889.  In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  of  great  national  importance  to 
advance  public,  as  well'as  private  credit,  iu  our  inter* 
course  with  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects.  No- 
thing can  be  more  benefit^  in  this  respect,  tbui  to 
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create  an  impartial  tribunal,  to  which  they  may  have 
resort  upon  all  occasions,  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  ascertain,  or  enforce  their  rights.  Besides ;  it  is 
not  wholly  immateiial,  that  the  law  to  be  administered 
in  cases  of  foreigners  is  often  very  distinct  from  the 
mere  municipal  code  of  a  state,  and  dependent  upon 
the  law  merchant,  or  the  more  enlarged  consideration 
of  international  rights  and  duties,  in  a  case  of  conflict 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  laws.  And  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  that  the  national  tribunals  will,  from  the 
nature  of  their  ordinary  functions,  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles,  which  regulate 
subjects  of  this  natm'e,  than  other  courts,  however  en- 
lightened, which  are  rarely  required  to  discuss  thero. 

(|  890.  In  regard  to  controversies  between  an 
American  and  a  foreign  state,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
suit  must,  on  one  side  at  least,  be  wholly  voluntary. 
No  foreign  state  can  be  compelled  to  become  a  party, 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  in  any  of  our  tribunals.  If, 
therefore,  it  chooses  to  consent  to  the  institution  of 
any  suit,  it  is  its  consent  alone,  which  can  give  effect 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  is  certainly  desir- 
able to  furnish  some  peaceable  mode  of  appeal  in  cases, 
where  any  controversy  may  exist  between  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  foreign  state,  sufficiently  important  to  re- 
quire the  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  any  other  mode, 
than  through  the  instrumentality  of  n^otiations. 

^  891.  The  inquiry  may  here  be  made,  who  are 
to  be  deemed  aliens  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  The  general  answer  is,  any  per- 
son, who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  Dnited  fitates.  A 
foreigner,  who  is  naturalized,  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
the  character  of  an  alien.  And  when  an  alien  is  the 
substantial  party,  it  matters  not,  whether  fae   is   a 
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iaitar  ia  his  oVpb  rigitt ;  or  whether  he  acts,  a8<a  tras' 
tee,  <a  personal  representative ;  or  whether  he  is  com" 
pellable  by  the  local  law  to  sue  through  some  official 
organ.  A  foreign' ccHrporatibn,  established  in  a  foreign 
country,  all  of '  whose  members  ore  aliens,  is  entitled 
to  sue  in  the  SMae  manner,  that  an  aHen  may  person- 
ally sue  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  vest  the  jurisdiction,  that  an  alien  is  a  party  to  the 
suit,  unless  the  other  party  be  a  citisen.  Briti^  sub- 
jects, bora  before  the  American  revolution,  are  to  be 
deemed  aliens ;  and  may  sue  American  cidzens,  bora 
before  the  revolution,  a?  well  as  those  bora  since  that 
period.  The  revolution  severed  the  des  of  allegiance ; 
and  made  the  iuhabitants  of  each  country  aliens  to 
each  other.  In  relation  to  aliens,  however,  it  should 
be  stated,  that  they  have  a  right  to  sue  only,  while 
peace  exists  between  their  country  and  our  own.  ¥ot 
if  a  war  break,  oat,  and  they  thereby  become  alien 
enemies,  their  right  to  sue  is  suspended,  until  the  re- 
turn of  peace. 

^  892.  We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  tbc 
classes  of  cases,  to  which  the  judizral  power  <^  tlw 
United  States  extends.  The  next  inquiry  naturally 
presented  is,  in  ^at  mode  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and 
in  what  courts  it  is  to  be  vested.  The  succeeding 
clause  of  the  constitution  answers  this  inquiry.  It  is 
in  the  following  words.  '*  In  all  cases  affecting  am- 
**  bassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and 
'•  diose,  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
"  Court  shall  have  origincd  jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
"  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  €k>urt 
"  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
"  fact,  mth  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regula- 
» tions,  as  tbe  congress  shall  make." 
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^  893.  The  first  remark  arising  out  of  this  clause 
is,  that,  as  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  constitutioa, 
it  may  extend  to  all  such  cues  in  any  form,  in  whidi 
judicial  power  may-  be  exercised.  It  may,  therefore^ 
extend  to  thetan  in  the  shape  of  original,  or  appellate 
jurisdiction,  or  both ;  for  there  is  DOtbiog  in  the 
nature  of  the  cases,  which  binds  to  the  exercise  of 
the  one  in  preference  to  the  other.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  language  of  the  craistitution,  that,  in  <me 
form  or  the  other,  it  is  absolutely  oUigatory  upon 
congress,  to  vest  all  the  jnrisdiction  in  the  nationa} 
cotirts,  in  that  class  of  cases  at  least,  where  it  has 
declared,  that  it  shall  extend  to  "  all  cates."  .   ■ 

^  894.  In  the  next  place,  the  jurisdiction,  which 
is  by  the  constitntioD  to  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  an  originid  form,  is  very  limited,  and  ext^ids 
only  to  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  cases,  where  a  state  is  a 
party.  And  congress  cannot  constitutionally  confer 
on  it  any  other,  or  fiirthN  original  jurisdiction.  This 
is  one  of  the  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  rule,  that 
the  affirmation  of  a  power  in  particular  cases,  excludes 
it  in  all  others.  The  clause  itself  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  inoperative  and  nugatory.  If  it  had  been  in- 
tended  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  congress,  to  ap- 
portion the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and 
inferior  courts,  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  have  proceeded  further, 
than  to  define  the  judicial  power,  and  the  tribunals, 
in  which  it  should  be  vested.  Affirmative  words 
often,  in  their  operation,  imply  a  negative  of  other 
objects,  than  those  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case  a  nega'' 
tive,  or  exclusive  sense,  must  be  given  to  the  words, 
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or  they  hare  no  operation  at  all.  If  the  solicitude  of 
Uie  convention,  respecting  our  peace  with  foreign 
powers,  might  induce  a  provision  to  be  made,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases,  which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  them  ;  yet 
the  clause  would  have  proceeded  no  further,  than  to 
provide  for  such  cases,  unless  some  further  restriction 
upon  the  powers  of  congress  had  been  intended.  The 
direction,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  with  such  exceptions,  as  con- 
gress shall  make,  will  be  no  restriction,  unless  the  words 
are  to  be  deemed  exclunre  of  original  jurisdiction. 
And  accordingly,  the  doctrine  is  firmly  established, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  constitutionally  exer- 
cise any  or^;inal  jurisdiction,  except  in  the  enumerated 
cases.  If  congress  should  confer  it,  it  would  be  a' 
mere  nullity. 

^  696.  But  although  the  Supreme  Court  cannot 
exercise  original  jurisdiction  ill  any  cases,  except  those 
specially  enumerated,  it  is  certainly  competent  for 
congress  to  vest  in  dny  inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States  original  jurisdiction  of  all  other  cases,  not  thus 
specially  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution,  which  excludes  such  in- 
ferior courts  from  the  exercise  bf  such  original  juris- 
diction. Original  jurisdiction,  so  £ir  as  the  constitu- 
tion gives  a  rule,  is  co-extensive  with  the  judicial 
power ;  and  except,  so  far  &s  the  consritution  has 
made  any  distribution  of  it  among  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  it  remains  to  be  exercised  in  an  ori^nal, 
or  appellate  form,  or  both,  as  congress  may  in  their 
wisdom  deem  fit.  Now,  the  constitution  has  made 
DO  distribution,  except  of  the  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.     It  has  no  where 
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hasiiMjated,  that  the  inferior  tribuoals  shall  hare  no 
origmal  jurisdiction.  It  haa  no  where  affinoed,  that 
they  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction.  Both  aie  left 
unrestricted  and  undefined.  Of  course,  as  the  judicial 
power  is  to  be  rested  in  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts  of  the  Union,  both  are  under  the  entire  control 
and  regulation  of  congress. 

^  896.  Another  question  of  a  very  different  nature 
is,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  can  exercise  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  class  of  cases,  of  which  original 
jurisdiction  is  delegated  to  it  by  the  constitution  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  the  original  jurisdiction  excludes 
the  appellate ;  and  so,  e  converso,  the  latter  implies  a 
negarive  of  the  former.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
very .  distinction  taken  in  the  constitution,  between 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  presupposes,  that, 
where  the  one  can  be  exercised,  the  other  cannoL 
Cpr  example,  since  the  original  jurisdiction  extends 
to  cases,  where  a  state  is  a  paity,  this  is  the  proper 
form,  in  which  such  cases  are  to  be  brought  before 
the  Supreoie  Court ;  and,  therefore,  a  case,  where  a. 
state  is  a  party,  cannot  be  brought  before  the  court,' 
in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction ;  for  the 
affirmative  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  original 
jurisdiction,  includes  a  negative  of  the  cases  not 
enumerated. 

^  897.  If  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning  were 
admitted,  it  would  establish  no  more,  than  that  the 
Supreme  Court  could  not  exercise  appellate  jurisdic- 
rion  in  cases,  where  a  state  is  a  party.  But  it  would 
by  no  means  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  did  not  extend,  in  an  ap- 
pellate form,  to  such  cases.  The  exercise  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  limited,  by  the  terms  of 
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the  coD^itution,  to  the  :  Supreme  Court.  Thctre  can. 
be  no  doubt,  that  congress  maj  create  a  succession  of 
inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of  wliich  it  may  vest  appel- 
late, as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  This  results 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  delegation  of  the  judicial 
power  in  the  constitution.  It  is  delegated  iu  the  most 
general  terms ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  under 
the  authority  of  congress,  under  every  variety  of  form 
of  original  and  jqipellate  jurisdictioa.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  instrument,  which  restrains,  or  limits  the  power  ; 
and  it  must,  consequently,  subsist  in  the  utmost  latin 
tude,  of  which  it  is  in  its  nature  susceptible.  The 
result  then  would  be,  that,  if  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  cases,  to  which  a  state  is  a  party,  could  not,  ac-: 
cording  to  the  tenns  of  the  conslitutitm,  be  exercised 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  might  be  exercised  exclu- 
sively by  an  inferior  tribunal.  The  soundness  of  any 
reasoning,  which  would  lead  us  to  such  a  coodasion, 
may  well  be  questioned. 

^  898.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  not  well  founded. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  ground,  that,  because  the  charac- 
ter of  the-  party  alone,  in  some  instances,  entitles  the 
Supreme  Court  to  maintain  original  jurisdiction,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,- 
die  character  of  the  case,  which  in  other  instances  is 
made  the  very  foundation  of  appellatejurisdicrion,  can- 
not attach.  Now,  that  is  the  veiy  point  of  controversy. 
It  is  not  only  not  admitted,  but  it  is  solemnly  denied. 
The  argument  might  just  as  well,  and  with  quite  as 
much  force,  be  pressed  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  is  ex- 
pressly extended  by  the  constitution  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  in 
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no  such  cases  could  the  Supreme  Court  exercise  orig- 
inal junsdictioDf  even  though  a  state  were  a  party. 

^  899.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  eleventh 
amendment  to  the  constituticm  has  effected  any  change 
of  the  jurisdiction,  thus  confided  to  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States.  The  words  of  the  amendment 
are,  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
*'  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  snit  in  law  or 
*'  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
*'  states  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or 
"  subjects  of  any  foreign  state."  It  is  a  part  of  our 
history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  alf 
the  states  were  greatly  indebted ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  these  debts  might  be  prosecuted  in  the 
federal  courts,  formed  a  very  serious  objection  to  that 
instrument.  Suits  were  instituted  ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  maintained  its  jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was 
general ;  and,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions,  that  were 
so  extensively  entertained,  this  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  state  le^sla- 
tures.  That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  state  from  the  degradation,  supposed  to 
attend  a  compulsory  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  nation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the 
amendment.  It  does  Iiot  comprehend  conUoversies 
between  two  or  more  states,  or  between  a  state  and 
a  foreign  state.  The  jnrisdiction  of  the  court  still 
extends  to  these  cases ;  and  in  these  a  state  may  still 
be  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the  amendment,  then,  to 
some  other  cause,  than  the  dignity  of  a  state.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  cause.  Those,  who 
were  inhibited  from  commencmg  a  snit  against  a 
state,  or  from  prosecuting  one,  which  might  be  com- 
menced before  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  were 
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persons,  who  might  probably  be  its  creditors.  There 
wa3  not  much  reason  to  fear,  that  foreign  or  sister 
states  would  be  creditor^  to  any  considerable  amount ; 
and  tbere  was  reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  in  those  cases,  because  it  might  be  essential  to 
the' preservation  of  peace.  The  amendment,  therefore, 
extended  to  suits  commenced,  or  prosecuted  by  iodi- 
viduals,  but  not  to  those  brought  by  states. 

^  900.  The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  hy 
this  amendment  is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those 
cases,  and  for  those  only,  in  which  some  demand 
against  a  state  is  made  by  an  individual  in  the  courts 
of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  cause,  to  which  it 
is  to  be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  .same  ccm- 
clusion.  A  general  interest  might  well  be  felt  in 
leaving  to  a  state  the  full  power  of  consulting  its  con- 
venience in  the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of  other 
claims  upon  it.  But  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so 
changing  the  relations  between  the  whole  and  its 
parts,  as  to  strip  the  government  of  the  means  of  pro* 
tecting,  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  courts,  the  cmh 
stitution  and  laws  from  active  violation. 

^  901.  This  amendment,  then,  was  designed  to 
prevent  any  suit  being  originally  commenced  bjf  any 
private  person  against  a  state ;  but  it  was  not  designed 
to  control  or  interfere  with  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases,  to  which  that  appellate 
jurisdiction  extended  before  the  amendment.  A  case, 
therefore,  originally  commenced  by  a  state  again^  a 
private  person  in  any  other  court,  which  inVolved  any 
question  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws  or  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  might  still  be  revised  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upcm  an  appeal  or  writ  of  Error,  as  the 
case  might  require. 
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§  902.  Another  inquiry,  touching  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  a  still  more  gen- 
eral character,  is,  whether  it  extends  onlj  to  the  in- 
ferior courts  of  the  Union,  constituted  by  congress,  of 
reaches  to  cases  decided  in  the  state  courts.  This 
question  has  been  made  on  several  occasions ;  and 
has  been  most  deliberately  and  solemnly  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  it  reaches  the  latter  cases. 

^  903.  We  hare  ^ready  seen,  that  appellate  juris- 
diction is  given  by  the  conistitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  all  cases,  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdic- 
tion ;  subject,  however,  to  such  exceptions  and  regu- 
lations, as  congress  may  prescribe.  It  is,  therefore, 
capable  of  embracing  every  case  enumerated  in  the 
constitution,  which  is  not  exclusively  to  be'  decided  by 
way  of  original  jurisdiction.  But  the  exercise  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  lintited  by  the 
terms  of  the  constitution  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  can  be  do  doubt,  that  congress  may  create  a 
succession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of  which  it 
may  vest  appellate,  as  well  as  original  jurisdictiou. 
The  judicial  power  is  delegated  by  the  constitutitm  in 
the  most  general  terms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exer- 
cised by  congress,  under'  every  variety  of  form  of  ap- 
pellate, or  original  jurisdiction.  And  as  there  is  no- 
tiiing  in  the  constitution,  which  restrains,  or  limits 
this  power,  it  must,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases,  sub- 
sist in  the  utmost  latitude,  of  which,  in  its  own  nature, 
it  is  susceptible. 

^  904.  If  the  constitution  meant  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  to  cases  pending  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  would,  in  all  the  cases 
enumerated  in  the  constitution,  be  exclusive  of  state 
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tribonals.  How,  otherwise,  could  the  jurisdictioo 
extend  to  all  caaes,  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  or,  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction?  -  If  some  of 
these  cases  might  be  entertained  by  state  tribunals, 
and  no  appellate  jurisdiction,  as  to  them,  should  exist, 
then  the  appellate  power  would  not  extend  to  aU^  but, 
to  some,  cases.  If  state  tribunals  might  exercise 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all,  or  some  of  the  other 
classes  of  cases  in  the  constitution,  without  control, 
then  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
might,  as  to  such  cases,  hare  no  real  existence,  con- 
trary to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  constitution.  Un* 
der  such  circumstances,  to  give  effect  to  the  judicial 
power,  it  must  be  construed  to  be  ezclusire ;  and 
this,  not  only  when  the  casus  fcederis  should  arise  di- 
rectly ;  but  when  it  should  arise  incidentally  in  cases 
pending  in  state  courts.  This  construction  would 
abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  far  more,  than 
has  been  ever  contemplated  in  any  act  of  congress. 

§  905.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the  &amers  of  the  con- 
stitution did  contemplate,  that  cases  within  the  judicial 
cognizance  of  the  United  States,  not  only  might,  bat 
would  arise  in  the  state  courts  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ordinary  jurisdiction.  With  this  view,  the  sixth  article 
declares,  that  '  this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges,  in  every 
state,  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thbg,  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  state,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.' It  is  obvious,  that  this  obligatioD  is  im- 
perative upon  the  state  judges  in  their  ofiicial,  and 
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not  merely  in  their  private  capacities.  From  the  rery 
nature  of  their  judicial  duties,  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  the  law,  applicable  to  the  case  in 
judgment.  They  were  not  to  decide,  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  or  constitution  of  the  state,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,- — '  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.' 

^  906.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  as 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  this  provision  in  cases, 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  is  unques- 
tionable. Suppose  a  contract,  for  the  pajrment  of 
money,  is  made  between  citizens  of  the  same  state, 
and  performance  thereof  is  sought  in  the  courts  of 
that  state  ;  no  person  can  doubt,  that  the  jurisdiction 
completely  and  exclusively  attaches,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  such  courts.  Suppose  at  the  trial,  the  de- 
fendant sets  up,  in  his  defence,  a  tender  under  a  state 
law,  making  paper  money  a  good  tender,  or  a  state 
law,  impairing  the  obligation  of  such  contract,  which 
law,  if  binding,  would  defeat  the  suit.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  declared,  that  no  state 
shall  make  any  thing  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.  If  congress  shall  not  have  passed 
a  law,  ]HOviding  for  the  removal  of  such  a  suit  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  must  not  the  state  court 
proceed  to  hear,  and  determine  it  ?  Can  a  mere  plea 
in  defence  be,  of  itself,  a  bar  to  further  proceedings, 
so  as  to  prohibit  an  inquiry  into  its  truth,  or  legal 
proprie^,  when  no  other  tribunal  exists,  to  whom 
judicial  cognizance  of  such  cases  is  confided  ?  Sup- 
pose an  indictment  for  a  crime  in  a  state  court,and 
the  defendant  should  allege  in  his  defence,  that  the 
crime  was  created  by  an  «3;  poit  facto  act  of  the  state. 
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must  not  the  state  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdic- 
tioD,  which  has  already  rightfully  attached,  have  a 
right  to  pronounce  on  the  validity,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  defence  ?  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  upon 
any  legal  principles,  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  these 
inquiries.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same  sort 
might  be  stated,  in  illustration  of  the  position ;  and 
unless  the  state  courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases,  this  clause  of  the  sixth  article  would  be 
without  meaning  or  effect ;  and  public,  mischiefs,  of  a 
most  enormous  magnitude,  would  inevitably  ensue. 

^  907.  ft  must,  therefore,  be  conceded,  that  the 
constitution,  not  only  contemplated,  but  meant  to 
provide  for  cases  within  the  scope  of  the  judbia) 
power  of  the  United  States,  which  might  yet  depend 
before  state  tribunals.  It  was  foreseen,  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  state  courts 
would,  incidentally,  take  cognizance  of  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  to  all  these  cases  the  judicial 
power,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  constitution,  is  to 
extend.  It  cannot  extend  by  original  jurisdiction,  if 
that  has  already  rightfully  and  exclusively  attached  in 
the  state  courts,  which  (as  has  been  already  shown) 
may  occur ;  it  must,  therefore,  extend  by  appellate 
jurisdiction,  or  not  at  all.  It  would  seem  to  follow, 
that  the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  must, 
in  such  cases,  extend  to  state  tribunals ;  and,  if  in 
such  cases,  there  is  no  reason,  why  it  should  not 
equally  attach  upon  all  others  within  the  purview  of 
the  constitution. 

^  908.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  constitution  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  theory  of  its  own,  and  given,  and  with- 
held, powers  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  American 
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people,  bj  whom  it  was  adopted.  We  can  only  con- 
strue its  powers,  and  cannot  inquire  into  the  policy* 
or  principles,  which  induced  the  grant  of  them.  The 
constitution  has  presumed  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  do  not  inquire)  that  state  attachments,  state  pre- 
judices, state  jealousies,  and  state  interests,  might 
sometimes  obstruct,  or  control,  or  be  supposed  to  ob- 
struct, or  control,  the  regular  administration  of  justice. 
Hence,  in  controversies  between  states ;  between  citi- 
zens of  different  states ;  between  citizens,  claiming 
grants  under  different  states  ;  between  a  state  and  its 
citizens,  or  foreigners ;  and  between  citizens  and  for- 
eigners ;  it  enables  the  parties,  under  the  authority  of 
congress,  to  have  the  controversies  heard,  tried,  and 
determined  before  the  national  tribunals.  No  other 
reason,  than  that,  which  has  been  stated,  can  be  as- 
signed, why  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  should  not 
have  been  left  to  the  cc^izance  of  the  state  courts. 
In  respect  to  the  other  enumerated  cases ;  cases 
arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States ;  cases  affecting  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers;  and  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  ;  reasons  of  a  higher  and  more 
extensive  nature,  touching  the  safety,  peace,  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  nation,  might  well  justify  a  grant  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

^  909.  This  is  not  all.  A  motive  of  another  kind, 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for 
state  tribunals,  might  induce  the  grant  of  appellate 
power  over  their  decisions.  That  motive  is  the  im- 
portance, and  even  necessity,  of  uniformity  of  decis- 
ions throughcHit  the  whole  United  States  upon  all  sub- 
jects within  the  purview  of  the  constitution.  Judges 
of  equal  learRing  and  integrity,  in  different  statesi 
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might  differently  inteipret  a  statute,  or  a  treaty  of  die 
United  States,  or  evea  the  omstitutioo  itself.  If  there 
were  do  revising  authority  to  control  these  jarring  and 
discordant  Jadgments,  aad  harmooise  them  into  uni- 
fcHinity,  the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the  ctMistitution  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  different  in  different 
states ;  and  might,  perhaps,  neT6r  hare  precisely  the 
same  construction,  obligation,  at  efficacy,  in  any  two 
states.  The  public  mischiefs,  which  wouU  atteiDd 
such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  truly  doplorablo ;  and 
it  oanoot  be  believed,  that  they  could  hare :  escaped 
the  enlightened  convention,  which  formed  ^e.ooost*- 
tutitm.  What,  indeed,  might  then  have  been  oni^ 
prophecy,  has  now  become  fact ;  and  this  qpf>eUat« 
Jurisdiclion  must  continue  to  be  the  ooly  ade^uatfe 
remedy  for  such  evils. 

^  910.  There  is  an  additional  consideratioii,  whwb 
is  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  constitution.!^  the 
United  States  was  designed  for  the  coounoa  athde^u^ 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  Uikited  States.  The 
judicial  power  was  granted  for  the  same  benign,  aqd 
salutary  purposes.  It.  was  not  tc  be  exercised 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  parties,  who  might  be 
fdaintiffs,  and  would  elect  the  oatiosal  fofum ;'  btft 
also  for  the  protectiou  of  defendants,  who  might  be 
entitled  to  try  their  rights,  or  assert  their  privilegei, 
before  the  same  forum.  Yet,  if  the  appellate  jurisdior 
tion  does  not  ext«id  to  such  cases,  it.  will  f<dlow,  that, 
as  the  plaintiff  may  always  elect  the  state  eourts,  the 
defendant  maybe  deprived  of  all  the  security,  which 
the  coDBtitutioB  intended  in  aid  of  his  rights.  Such 
a  state  of  things  can,  in  no  respect,  be  considered,  as 
giving  equal  rights. 

^911.  Strong  as  this  ooiMiiuioa  stands  upon  til)p 
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general  language  of  the  constitutioD,  it  may  still  derive 
support  from  other  sources.  It  is  an  historical  fact, 
that  this  exposition  of  the  coosiitutioD,  extending  its 
appellate  power  to  state  courts,  was,  previoas  to  its 
adoption,  uniformly  and  publicly  avowed  by  its  friends, 
and  admitted  by  its  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  re- 
spective reasonings,  both  in  and  out  of  the  state  Con- 
ventions. It  is  an  historical  fact,  that,  at  the  time, 
when  the  judiciary  act  was  submitted  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  first  congress,  composed,  as.  it  was,  not 
only  of  men  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  of  men, 
who  had  acted  a  principal  part  in  framing,  supporting, 
or  opposing  that  cmstitution,  the  same  exposition  was 
explicitly  declared,  and  admitted  l^  the  friends,  and 
by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  It  is  an  historical 
fact,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  appellate  juris- 
diction in  a  great  vuiety  of  cases,  brought-  from  the 
tribunals  of  many  of  the  most  important  states  in  the 
Union  ;  smd  that  no  state  tribunal  has  ever  breathed 
a  judicial  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  declined  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  a  late  oc> 
casioQ.  This  weight  of  contemporaneous  exposition 
by  all  parties,  this  acquiescence  of  enlightened  state 
courts,  and  these  judicial  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  through  so  long  a  period,  places  the  doctrine 
upon  a  foundation  of  authority,  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  without  delivering  over  the  subject  to  per- 
petual, and  irremediable  doubts. 

^  912.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  de- 
sirable, to  lay  down  any  general  rules  in  relation  to 
the  cases,  in  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  is  exclusive  of  the  state  courts,  or 
in  which  it  may  be  made  so  by  oongress,  until  they 
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shall  be  settled  by  some  positive  adjudication  of  tb« 
Supreme  Court.  That  there  are  some  cases,  in  which 
that  power  is  exclusive,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  that 
there  axe  others,  in  which  it  may  be  made  so  by  con- 
gress, admits  of  as  .little  doubt ;  and  that  in  other 
cases  it  is  concurrent  in  the  state  courts,  at  least  until 
congress  shall  have  passed  some  act  excluding  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  will  scarcely  be  denied.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  jurisdictiou  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  is,  or  at  least  may  be, 
made  exclusive  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls  ;  in  all  cases  (in  their  character  esxlusive) 
of  admiralty  ai^d  maritime  jurisdiction;  in  controver- 
sies, to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  in 
controversies  between  two  or  more  states ;  in  contro- 
versies between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ; 
and  in  controversies  between  a  state  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects.  And  it  is  only  in  thcffle  cases, 
where,  previous  to  the  constitntion,  state  tribunals 
possessed  jurisdiction,  independent  of  national  aathor- 
ity,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise  a  con- 
current jurisdiction.  :  i 

^  913.  In  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  confided 
respectively  to  the  state  courts,  and  to  those  courts  oS 
the  United  States,  (where  the  latter  have  not  appellate 
jurisdiction,)  it  is  plain,  that  neither  can  have  any 
right  to  interfere  with,  or  control,  the  operations  of 
the  other.  It  has  accordingly  been  settled,  that  no 
state  court  can  issue  an  injunction  upon  any  judgment 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  ;  the  latter  havii^  a» 
exclusive  authority  over  its  own  judgments  and  pror 
ceedings.     Nor  can  any  state  court,  or  any  state  leg- 
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ialature,  annul  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  or  destroy  the  rights  acquired  under 
them ;  nor  in  any  manner  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
of  its  appellate  jurisdictioD  ;  nor  in  any  manner  inter- 
fere with,  or  control  the  process  (whether  mesne  or 
final)  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  nor  pre- 
scribe the  rules  or  forms  of  proceeding,  nor  effect  of 
process,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  nor  issue 
a  mandamus  to  an  (^cer  of  the  United  States,  to 
compel  him  to  perform  duties,  devolved  on  him  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  And  although  writs  of 
luAeas  corpus  have  been  issued  by  state  judges,  and 
state  courts,  in  cases,  where  the  party  has  been  in 
custody  mider  the  authority  of  process  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  there  has  been  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  whether  such  an  exercise  of  au- 
thority is  constitutional ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
decided,  wheUier  it  can  be  maintained. 

^  914.  On  the  other  hand  the  national  courts  have 
no  authority  (in  cases  not  within  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States)  td  issue  injunctiMis  to 
judgments  in  the  state  courts ;  or  in  any  other  manner 
to  interfere  with  their  jurisdiction  or  proceedings. 

^  916.  Having  disposed  of  these  points,  we  may 
again  recur  to  the  language  of  the  constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  some  farther  illustrations.  The  language 
is,  that  "  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
"jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  feet,  with  such  ex- 
**  ceptions,  and  under  such  regularions,  as  the  congress 
"  sbair  make." 

^  916.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  without 
use  to  ascertain,  what  is  here  meant  by  appellate 
jurisdicrion ;  and  what  is  the  mode,  in  which  it  may 
be  exercised.      The  essential  criterion  of  appellate 
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jurisdiction  is,  that  it  rcTises  and  corrects  the  pro- 
ceadings  io  a  caase  already  instituted,  and  doee  not 
create  that  cause.  In  reference  to  judicial  tribunals, 
aa  appellate  jurisdiction,  therefore,  necessarily  implies^ 
that  the  subject  matter  has  bera  alf  eady  instituted  in, 
and  acted  upon,  by  some  other  court,  whose  judgment 
or  proceedings  are  to  be  revised.  This  appellate  juris* 
diction  may  be  exercised  in  a  vsriety  of  feims,  and 
indeed  in  any  Jorm,  which  the  legislature  may  choose 
to  prescribe ;  but,  still,  the  substanoe  must  exist,  be- 
fore the  focm  can  be  appliad  to  iL  To  operate  at  all, 
then,  under  tbe  oonstitutkxi  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  Dot  sufficient,  that  th«e  has  been  a  decision  by 
some  officer,  or  department  of  tbe  United  States  ;  it 
"  must  be  by  one  clothed  with  jadicisl  authority,  and 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  A  power,  therefore, 
conferred  by  congress  tw  the  Supreme  Court,  to  issue 
a  mandamus  to  public  officers  oi  tbe  United  States 
generally,  is  not  warranted  by  the  oonstitudoa ;  fcfr  it 
is,  in  effect,  under  such  circumstances,  an  exercise  of 
original  jurisdiction.  But  where  tbe  object  is  to  re- 
vise a  judicial  proceeding,  the  mode  is  wholly  imma- 
terial ;  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  mandamos,  a 
writ  of  ettat,  or  an  appeal,  may  be  uaed,  as  the  legis- 
lature may  prescribe. 

^  917.  The  most  usual  modes  of  exercising  appel- 
late  jurisdiction,  at  least  those,  whiofa  are  most  known 
in  the  United  States,  are  by  a  v/jnt  of  errcs',  or  by  an 
appeal,  or  by  some  process  of  removal  of  a  smt  Irom . 
an  inferior  tribunal.  An  appeal  is  a  process  of  eiril 
law  origin,  and  removes  a  cause  entirely,  subjecting 
the  fact,  as  well  as  the  law,  to  a  review  and  a  re-trial. 
A  writ  of  error  is  a  process  of  common  law  or^n ; 
and  it  removes  nothiag  for  rs-examination,  but  the 
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law.  The  fonaer  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  cases  of 
equity  and  admiraltj  jnrisdictira  ;  the  latter,  in  suits 
at  commoa  law  tried  by  a  jury. 

^  918.  It  is  obserraUe,  that  the  language  of  the 
constitution  is,  that  "  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
"  appellate  jumdictioD,  both  at  to  law  and  fact.''^ 
This  pnmaioQ  was  a  sabiect  of  no  small  alarm  and 
misconstruction  at  the  time  of  the  adt^titm  of  the  con* 
siitutioD,  as  it  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  io  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jorisdiction,  the 
power  to  review  the  decision  of  a  jury  in  mere  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  and  thus,  in  effect,  to  destroy  the  validity 
of  their  verdict,  and  to  reduce  to  a  mere  form  the  right 
of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  The  objectirai  was  at 
onoe  seised  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  it  was  pressed  with  an  urgency  and  zeal, 
which  were  well  nigh  preventing  its  ratificatiMi. 
There  is  certainly  some  foundation,  in  the  ambiguity 
of  the  language,  to  justify  an  interpretation,  that  such 
a  review  might  constituticmally  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  appellate  power,  if  congress  should  choose  to  carry 
it  to  that  extreme  latitude.  But,  practically  speaking, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger,  that  congress  would 
ever  adopt  such  a  coarse,  even  if  it  were  within  their 
constitutional  authority ;  since  it  wouh)  be  at  variance 
with  all  the  habits,  feelings,  and  institutions  of  the 
whole  country.  At  least  it  might  be  affirmed,  that 
congress  would  scarcely  take  such  a  step,  until  the 
people  were  prepared  to  surrender  all  the  great  secu- 
rities of  their  civil,  as  well  as  of  their  political,  rights 
and  liberties ;  and  in  such  an  event  the  retaining  of 
the  trial  by  jury  wpuld  be  a  mere  mockery.  The  real 
object  of  the  provision  vraa  to  retain  the  power  of  re- 
viewing the  fact,  as  well  as  the  law,  in  cases  of  equity 
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and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdicdon.  And  the 
manner,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  was  probably  occa- 
,  sioned  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  upon  which  the 
(MMivention  were  greatly  divided  in  opinion. 

^  919.  These  views,  however  reasonable  they  may 
seem  to  considerate  minds,  did  not  wholly  satisfy  the 
popular  opinion  ;  and  as  the  objectiaa had  avast  influ- 
ence upoa  public  opinion,  and  amendments  were  pro- 
posed by  various  state  conventioas- on  this  subject, 
coDgress  at  its  first  sessicm  under  the  guidance  of  the 
friends  of  the  coostitutioD,  proposed  an  amNtdm^it, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  people,  and  is  now  incorpo- 
rated into  the  constitution.'  It  is  in  these  words. 
'*  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  a  tibl' 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved.  And  no  fact  tried  by  a. 
jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examiued  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the' 
common  law."  This  amendment  completely  struck 
down  the  objection  ;  and  has  secured  the  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  in  the  .fullest  latitude  of 
the  common  Vw.  It  is  a  most  important  and  val(ud[de 
amendment;  and  places  upon  the  high  ground. of  con- 
stitutional right  the  inestimable  privilege  of  a  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases,  a  privilege  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
in  criminal  cases,  which  is  conceded  by  all  persona  to 
be  essential  to  political  and  civil  liberty. 

^  920.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  is  to  be  "  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  reguladrais,  as  the 
congress  shall  prescribe."  But,  here,  a  question  is 
presented  upon  the  construction  of  the  constitution, 
whether  the  apellate  jurisdiction  attaches  to  the  Sur 
preme  Court,  stdgect  to  be  withdrawn  and  modified 
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by  coDgteas ;  or,  whether  an  act  of  coogress  is  neces- 
sary to  confer  the  jurisdiction  upon  the  court.  If  the 
former  be  the  true  conBtructi(Hi,  then  the  entire  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  if  congress  should  make  no  exceptions 
or  regulations,  would  attach  pri^o  vigore  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  die  latter,  then,  notwithstanding 
the  imperative  language  of  the  constitution,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  lifeless,  until  congress  have  conferred 
power  on  iL  And  if  codgress  may  confer  power,  they 
may  repeal  it.  So  that  the  whole  efficiency  of  the 
judicial  power  is  left  by  the  constitution  wholly  nn- 
protected  and  inert,  if  congress  shall  refrain  to  act. 
There  is  certainly  very  strong  ground  to  maintain, 
that  the  language  of-  the  constitution  meant  to  confer 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  absolutely  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  independent  of  any  action  by  c<»igress ;  and  to 
require  this  action  to  divest,  or  regulate  it.  The  lan- 
guage, as  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  confers  it  without  any 
action  of  congress.  Why  should  not  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  have  the  same 
interpretation  ?  It  leaves  the  power  of  congress 
complete  to  make  exceptions  and  regulations  ;  but  it 
leaves  nothing  to  their  inaction.  This  construction 
was  asserted  in  argument  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
constitution.  And  it  has  since  been  deliberately  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

^  921.  The  fijncdons  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  strictly  and  exclusively  judicial. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  upon  to  advise  the 
present  in  any  executive  measures ;  or  to  give  extra-  ■ 
judicial  interpretations  of  law ;  or  to  act,  as  commis- 
sioners in  cases  of  pensions,  or  other  like  proceedings. 

^  922;  The  next  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the 
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tbixd  ardcle  is  :  "  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  io 
*'  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  hy  jurj ;  and  such 
"  trial  shall  be  held  iq  the  state,  where  such  crimes 
"  shall  have  been  committed.  But  when  not  com- 
'*  mitted  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 
*'  place  or  places,  as  the  congress  may  by  law  have 
"  directed." 

^  923.  it  seems  hardly  necessary  in  this  place  to 
expatiate  upon  the  antiquity,  or  importance  of  the 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  from  very 
early  times  insisted  on  by  our  ancestors  in  the 
parent  country,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  their  civil  and 
political  liberties,  and  watched  with  an  unceasing 
jealousy  and  solicitude.  The  right  conatitutes  one  of 
the  fiiDdamental  articles  of  Magna  Charta,  in  which  it 
is  declared,  "  nullus  homo  capiatur,  nee  imprisonetur, 
out  exuletf  aut  tUiquo  modo  dtstntatw,  ^. ;  nisi 
per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  vel  per  legem 
terra  ;  no  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned, 
nor  banished,  nor  deprived  o(  life,  &c.  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  judgment  of  his  peers  here  alluded  to,  and  com- 
monly called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  former  times, 
a  trial  per  pais,  or  trial  by  the  country,  is  the  trial  by 
a  jury,  who  are  called  the  peers  of  the  party  accused, 
being  of  the  like  condirion  and  equality  in  the  state. 
When  our  more  immediate  ancestors  removed  to 
America,  they  brought  this  great  privilege  with  them, 
as  their  birth-right  and  inheritance,  as  a  part  of  that 
admirable  common  law,  which  had  fenced  round,  and 
interposed  barriers  on  every  side  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  now  incorporated 
into  all  our  state  constitutions,  as  a  fundamental  right ; 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have 
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heen  justly  obooxious  to  Uie  most  conclusive  objection, 
if  it  had  not  recognised,  and  confirmed  it  in  the  most 
solemn  terms. 

§  924.  The  great  object  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  crim- 
inal cases  is,  to  guard  against  a  spirit  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  rulers,  and  against  a  spirit  of  vio- 
lence and  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  more  important  to  guard  against  the 
Utter,  than  the  former.  The  sympathies  of  all  mankind 
are  enlisted  agEunst  the  revenge  and  fury  of  a  single 
despot ;  and  every  attempt  >vill  be  made  to  screen  his 
.  victims.  But  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  ven- 
geance of  an  indignant  people,  roused  into  hatred  by 
unfounded  calumnies,  or  stimulated  to  cruelty  by  bitter 
pohtical  enmities,  or  unmeasured  jealousies.  The  ap- 
peal for  safety  can,  under  such  circumstances,  scarcely 
be  made  by  innocence  in  any  other  manner,  than  by 
the  severe  control  of  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  firm 
and  impartial  verdict  of  a  jury  sworn  to  do  right,  and 
guided  solely  by  legal  evidence  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
In  such  a  course  there  is  a  double  security,  against  the 
prejudices  of  judges,  who  may  partake  of  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  the  government,  and  ag»nst  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  who  may  demand  their  victim 
with  a  clamorous  precipitancy.  So  long,  indeed,  as 
this  palladium  remains  sacred  and  inviolable,  the  liber- 
ties of  a  free  government  cannot  wholly  fall.  But  to 
give  it  real  efficiency,  it  must  be  preserved  in  its  purity 
and  dignity ;  and  not,  with  a  view  to  slight  inconve- 
niences, or  unaginary  burthens,  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  those,  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  its  worth,  or 
are  too  inert,  or  too  ignorant,  or  too  imbecile,  to  wield 
its  potent  armour.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  with  the 
warmth  and  pride,  becoming  an  Englishman  living  uq- 
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der  its  blessed  protection,  has  said :  "  A  celebrated 
French  writer,  who  concludes,  that  because  Rome, 
Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  hberties,  therefore 
those  of  England  in  time  must  perish,  should  have  re- 
collected, timt  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  tune, 
when  their  liberties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to  the 
trial  by  jury." 

§  925.  It  is  observable,  that  the  tiial  of  all  crimes  is 
not  only  to  be  by  jury,  but  to  be  held  in  the  state, 
where  they  are  committed.  The  object  of  this  clause 
is  to  secure  the  party  accused  from  being-  dragged  to 
a  trial  in  some  distant  state,  away  from  his  friends,  and 
witnesses,  and  neighbourhood ;  and  thus  subjected 
to  the  verdict  of  mere  strangers,  who  may  feel  no 
common  sympathy,  or  who  may  even  cherish  animosi- 
ties, or  prejudices  against  him.  Besides  this ;  a  trial 
in  a  distant  state  or  territory  might  subject  the  party  to 
the  most  oppressive  expenses,  or  perhaps  even  to  the 
inability  of  procuring  the  proper  witnesses  to  establish 
his  innocence.  There  is  little  danger,  mdeed,  that  con- 
gress would  ever  exert  their  power  in  so  oppres- 
sive, and  unjustifiable  a  manner.  But  upon  a  subject. 
So  vital  to  the  security  of  the  citizen,  it  was  fit  to  leave 
as  litde  as  possible  to  mere  discretion.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  the  trial  of  all  crimes  is  required  to  be  in  the 
county,  where  they  are  committed.  Nay,  it  originally 
carried  its  jealousy  stilt  farther,  and  required,  that  the 
jury  itself  should  come  from  the  vicinage  of  the  place, 
where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  be  committed.  This 
was  certainly  a  precaution,  which,  however  justifiable 
In  an  early  and  barbarous  state  of  society,  is  little  com- 
mendable in  its  more  advanced  stages.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  in  such  cases  to  summon  a  jury, 
labouring  under  local  prejudices,  is  laying  a  snare  for 
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their  consciences ;  and  though  they  should  have  virtue 
and  vigour  of  mind  sufficient  to  keep  them  upright^  the 
parties  will  grow  suspicious,  and  indulge  many  doubts 
of  the  impartiality  of  the  trial.  It  was  doubtless  by 
analogy  to  this  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  all  criminal 
trials  are  required  to  be  in  the  state,  where  they  were 
committed.  But  as  crimes  may  be  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  elsewhere,out  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  a  state,  it  was  indispensable,  that,  in  such  cases,  con- 
gress should  be  enabled  to  provide  the  place  of  triaL 

§  926.  But,  although  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  juty 
in  criminal  cases  is  thus  constitutionally  preserved  to  bH 
citizens,  the  jealousies  ^id  alarms  of  the  opponents  of 
the  constitution  were  not  quieted.  They  insisted,  that 
&  bill  of  rights  was  indispensable  upon  other  subjects, 
and  that  upon  this,  farther  auxiliary  rights  ought  to  have 
been  secured.  These  objections  found  their  way  into 
the  state  conventions,  and  were  urged  with  great  zeal 
agsunst  the  constitution.  They  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  that  instrument  But  they  pro- 
duced such  a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
congress,  immediately  after  their  first  meeting,  propos- 
ed certain  amendments,  embracing  all  the  suggestions, 
which  appeared  of  most  force ;  and  these  amendments 
were  ratified  by  the  several  states,  and  are  now  be- 
come a  part  of  the  constitution.  They  are  contained  in 
the  fifth  and  six  articles  of  the  amendments,  and  are  as 
fdlows :  . 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  c^tal  or 
'*  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
"  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising 
"  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 
** actual  service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger: 
**  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  f<»-  the  same  offence. 
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"  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shaH 
"  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
"against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  ot 
"property,  without  due  process  erf  law  ;  nor  shall  pri- 
**Tate  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  jnst 
•*  compensation." 

**  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
**joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im- 
**piu^  jury  of  the  state  and  district,  wherem  the 
•*  crime  shall  have  been  committed  ;  which  district 
"  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and 
**  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
"  sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
**  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
"  nesses  in  his  favour ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  cf 
•*  counsel  for  his  defence." 

§  927.  Upon  the  main  provisions  of  these  articles  a 
few  remarks  only  will  be  made,  since  they  are  almost 
self-evident,  and  can  require  few  illustrations  to  estab- 
lish their  utiUty  and  importance. 

^  928.  'ilie  first  clause  requires  the  interposition  rf 
a  grand  jury,  by  way  of  presentment  or  indictment, 
before  the  party  accused  can  be  required  to  answer  to 
any  cE^ital  and  infamous  crime,  charged  agamst  him. 
And  this  is  regularly  true  at  the  common  law  of  aU 
oflFences,  above  the  grade  of  common  misdemeanors. 
A  grand  jury,  it  is  well  known,  are  selected  m  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law,  and  duly  sworn  to  make  inquiry, 
and  present  all  offences  committed  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  government,  within  the  body  of  the 
county,  for  which  they  are  impannelled.  In  the  na- 
tional courts,  they  are  sworn  to  inquire,  and  presait 
all  offences .  committed  agEunst  the  authority  of  the 
national  government  within  the  state  or  district,  for 
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which  they  are  impanDelled,  or  elsewhere  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  national  government.  The  grand 
jury  may  consist  of  any  number,  not  less  than  twelve, 
nor  more  than  twenty-three ;  and  twelve  at  least  must 
concur  m  every  accusation.  They  sit  in  secret,  and 
examine  the  evidence  Uud  before  them  by  themselves. 
A  presentment,  properly  speaking,  is  an  accusation 
made  ex  mero  motu  by  a  grand  Jury  of  an  offence  up- 
on their  ojvn  observation  and  knowledge,  or  upon  evi- 
dence before  them,  and  without  any  b^  of  indictment 
laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  government  An 
indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  an  offence  prefer- 
red to,  and  presented,  upon  oath,  as  true,  by  a  grand 
jury  at  the  suit 'of  the  government  Upon  a  present- 
ment  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  must  irame  an  in- 
dictment, before  the  party  accused  can  be  put  to  an- 
swer it  But  an  indictment  is  usually  in  the  first  in- 
stance framed  by  the  officers  of-  the  government,  and 
Isdd  before  the  grand  jury.  When  the  grand  jury  have 
heard  the  evidence,  if  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  in> 
dictment  is  groundless,  or  not  supported  by  evidence 
they  used  fonnerly  to  endorse  on  the  back  of  the  bill, 
**  ignoramus,'"  or  we  know  nothing  of  it  whence  tbe 
bill  was  said  to  be  ignored.  But  now  they  assert  in 
plain  English,  "  not  a  true  bill,"  or  which  is  a  better 
way,  "  not  found ; "  and  then  the  party  is  enlitied  to 
be  discharged,  if  in  custody,  without  farther  answer. 
But  a  fresh  bill  may  be  preferred  against  him  by  anoth- 
er grand  jury.  If  the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  accusation,  then  they  write  on  the  back  of 
the  bill,  "  a  true  bill,"  (or  anciently, "  biUavera.")  The 
bill  is  then  sEud  to  be  found,  and  is  publicly  returned 
into  court;  the  party  stands'  indicted,  and  may  then 
be  required  to  answer  the  matters  charged  agunst 
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§  929.  From  this  summary  statement  it  is  obvious, 
tiiat  the  grand  jury  perform  most  important  public 
fuQctioDs ;  and  are  a  great  security  to  the  citizens 
gainst  TindlctiTe  prosecutions,  either  by  the  govern-  ' 
ment,  or  by  political  partisans,  or  by  private  enemies. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  the  indictment  must  chaise  the  time, 
and  place,  and  nature,  and  circumstances,  of  the  of- 
fence, with  clearness  and  certainty  ;  so  that  the  party 
may  have  full  notice  of  the  charge,  and  be  able  to 
make  his  defence  with  all  reasonable  knowledge  and 
ability. 

^  930.  Another  clause  declares,  that  no  person  shall 
be  subject,  "  for  die  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  and  Umb.**  This,  s^am,  is  another 
great  privilege  secured  by  the  common  law.  The 
meaning  of  it  is,  that  a  party  shall  not  be  tried  a  second 
time  for  the  same  offence,  after  he  has  once  been  con- 
victed, or  acquitted  t^  the  offence  chatted,  by  the  T^- 
dict  of  a  jury,  and  judgment  has  passed  thereon  iot,  or 
agidnst  him.  But  it  does  not  mean,  Uiat  be  shall  not 
be  tried  for  the  offence  a  second  time,  if  the  jury  have 
been  discharged  without  giving  any  verdict ;  or,  i£, 
having  given  a  verdict,  judgment  has  been  arrested 
upon  it,  or  a  new  trial  has  been  granted  in  his  favour; 
for,  in  such  a  case,  his  life  or  limb  cannot  judicially  be 
said  to  have  been  put  in  jeopardy. 

^931.  The  next  clause  prohibits  any  perscm  from 
being  compelled,  in  any  crimmal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  or  from  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law.  This  also  is  but 
an  affirmance  of  a  common  taw  privUege.  But  it  is  of 
inestimable  value.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  some 
countries,  not  only  are  criminals  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  themselves,  but  are  subjected  to  the  rack 
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or  torture  in  order  to  procure  a  confession  of  guilt  And 
what  is  worse,  it  has  been  (as  if  in  mockery  or  scotd) 
attempted  to  excuse,  or  justify  it,  upon  the  score  of 
mercy  and  humanity  to  the  accused.  It  has  been  con- 
trived, (it  is  pretended,)  that  innocence  should  manifest 
itself  by  a  stout  resistance,  or  guilt  by  a  plain  confes- 
sion ;  as  if  a  man's  innocence  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
hardness  of  his  constitution,  and  his  guilt  by  the  sensi- 
biUty  of  his  nerves.  Cicero,  many  ages  ago,  though  he 
lived  in  a  state,  wherein  it  was  usual  to  put  slaves  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  furnish  evidence,  has  denounced 
the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  the  measure  in  terms 
of  glowing  eloquence,  as  striking,  as  they  are  brieC 
They  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Tacitus,  and 
breathe  all  his  pregnant  and  indignant  sarcasm.  Ulpian, 
also,  at  a  still  later  period  in  Roman  jurisprudence, 
stamped  the  practice  with  severe  reproof 

§  932.  The  other  part  of  the  clause  is  but  an  en- 
largement of  the  language  of  magna  charta,  "  nee  super 
eum  Unmus,  Jiec  super  eum  mittimus,  nisi  per  legale  ju- 
dicium parium  suoruniy  vel  per  legem  terrte,"  neither 
will  we  pass  upon  him,  or  condemn  him,  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
Lord  Coke  says,  that  these  latter  words,  per  legem  ter- 
ra (by  the  law  of  the  land,)  mean  by  due  process  of 
law,  that  is,  without  due  presentment  or  mdictment,  and 
being  brought  in  to  answer  thereto  by  due  process  of 
the  common  law.  So  that  this  clause  in  effect  affirms 
the  rig^t  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  common  law. 

^  933.  The  concluding  clause  is,  that  private  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  com- 
pensation. This  is  an  affirmance  of  a  great  doctrine 
established  by  the  common  law  for  the  protection  of 
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prirate  property.  It  is  founded  in  nataral  equity,  and 
LI  hid  down  by  jurists  as  a  principle  of  universal  law. 
Indeed,  in  a  free  government,  almost  all  other  rights 
would  become  utteriy  worthless,  if  the  government  pos- 
sessed an  uncontro  liable  power  over  the  private  fortune 
of  every  citizen.  One  of  the  fundamental  objects  of 
every  good  government  must  be  the  due  administia- 
tioQ  of  justice ;  and  how  vain  it  would  be  to  speak 
of  such  an  administration,  when  all  property  is  sub- 
ject to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
nilers. 

^  934.  The  other  article  in  declaring,  that  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
by  an  impartisJ  jury  of  the  state  or  district,  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  (which  district  shaQ 
be  previously  ascertained  by  law,)  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  and  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  does  but 
follow  out  the  estabhshed  course  of  the  common  law  in 
all  trials  for  crimes.  The  trial  is  always  public  ;  the 
witnesses  are  sworn,  and  give  in  their  testimony  (at 
least  in  capital  cases)  in  the  presence  of  the  accused ; 
the  naiture  and  cause  of  the  accusation  is  accurately 
laid  down  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  trial  is  at  once 
speedy,  impartial,  and  in  the  district  of  the  offence. 
Without  in  any  measure  impugning  the  propriety  of 
these  provisions,  it  may  be  suggested,  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  undue  solicitude  to  introduce  into  the 
constitution  some  of  the  general  guards  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  common  law  in  crimioal  trials,  (truly  admira- 
ble in  themselves)  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the 
consideration,  that  unless  the  whole  system  is  incor- 
porated, and  especially  the  law  of  evidence,  a  corrupt 
legislature,  or  a  debased  and  servile  people,  may  ren-' 
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der  the  whole  little  more,  than  a  solemn  pageantry.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  enlightened,  and 
honest,  and  zealous  in  defence  of  their-  rights  and  liber- 
ties, it  will  be  impossible  to  surprise  them  into  a  sur- 
render of  a  single  valuable  appendage  of  the  trial  by 

jury-  ■'.  h 

^  936.  The  retnaining  clauses  are  of  more  direct 
significance,  and  necessity.  The  accused  is  entitled  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favour,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  A  very 
short  review  of  the  state  of  the  common  law,  on  these 
points,  will  put  their  propriety  beyond  question.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  an  anciently  and  commonly  received 
practice,  derived  fi^m  the  civil  law,  and  which  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstone  says,  in  his  day,  sdll  obtEuned  in  France 
though  since  the  revolution  it  has  been  swept  away,  not 
to  suffer  the  party  accused  in  capital  cases  to  exculpate 
himself  by  the  testimony  of  any  witnesses.  Of  this 
practice  the  courts  grew  so  heartily  ashamed  &om  its 
unreasonable  and  expressive  character,  that  another 
practice  was  gradually  introduced,  of  examining  wit- 
nesses for  the  accused,  but  not  upon  oath  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  jury  gave  less  credit 
to  this  latter  evidence,  than  to  that  produced  by  the 
government.  Sir  Edward  Coke  denounced  the  prac- 
tice as  tyrannical  and  unjust;  and  contended,  that,  in 
criminal  cases,  the  party  accused  was  entitled  to  have 
witnesses  sworn  for  him.  .  The  house  of  commons, 
soon  afler  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne  of  England,  insisted,  in  a  particular  bill,  then 
pending,  and,  agunst  the  efforts  both  of  the  crown  and 
the  house  of  lords,  carried  a  clause  affirming  the  righ^ 
in  cases  tried  under  that  act,  of  witnesses  being  sworn 
for,  as  well  as  against,  the  accused.  By  the  statute  of 
Abr.  84 
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7  Will.  3,  cb.  3,  the  same  measure  of  justice  was  es- 
tablished throughout  the  realm,  in  cases  of  treason ;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  like  rule 
was  extended  to  all  cases  of  treason  and  felony.  The 
right  seems  never  to  have  been  doubted,  or  denied,  in 
cases  of  mere  misdemeanors.  For  what  causes,  and 
upon  what  grounds  this  distinction  was  mtdntained,  or 
even  excused,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  satisfactory, 
or  even  plausible  reasoning.  Surely,  a  man's  hfe  must 
be  of  infinitely  more  value,  than  any  subordinate  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  he  might  protect  himself  ag^nst  the 
latter  by  proofs  of  his  innocence,  there  would  seem  to 
be  irresistible  reasons  for  permitung  him  to  do  the  same 
in  capital  offences.  The  common  suggestion  has  been, 
that  in  capital  cases  no  man  could,  or  rather  ought,  to 
be  convicted,  unless  upon  evidence  so  conclusive  and 
satisfactory,  as  to  be  above  contradiction  or  doubt.  But 
who  can  say,  whether  it  be  in  any  case  so  high,  until 
all  the  proofs  in  favour,  as  well  as  against,  the  party 
have  been  heard  T  Witnesses  for  the  government  may 
swear  falsely,  and  directly  to  the  matter  in  charge  ;  and, 
until  opposing  testimony  is  heard,  there  may  not  be  the 
slightest  ground  to  doubt  its  truth ;  and  yet,  when  such 
is  heard,  it  may  be  incontestible,  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
worthy of  belief.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
practice  was  eaiiy  adopted  into  the  criminal  law  in 
capital  cases,  in  which  the  crown  was  supposed  to  take 
a  peculiar  interest,  in  base  subserviency  to  the  wishes 
of  the  latter.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  criminal  jurispru- 
dence of  England,  which  the  state  trials,  antecedently 
to  the  revolution  of  1688,  but  too  strongly  sustwn. 
They  are  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  persons,  who 
were  condemned  to  death,  not  only  against  law,  but 
against  the  clearest  rules  of  evidence. 
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^  936.  Another  anomaly  in  the  common  taw  is,  that 
in  capital  cases  the  prisoner  is  not,  upon  his  trial  upon 
the  general  issue,  entitled  to  have  counsel,  unless  some 
matter  of  law  shall  arise,  proper  to  be  debated.  That 
is,  in  other  words,  that  he  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  talents  and  assistance  of  counsel  in  examining  the 
witnesses,  or  making  his  defence  before  the  jury.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  with  all  his  habitual  reverence  for 
the  institutions  of  English  jurisprudence,  as  they  ac- 
tually exist,  speaks  out  upon  this  subject  with  the  free 
spirit  of  a  patriot  and  a  jurist.  This,  he  says,  is  "a 
rule,  which,  however  it  may  be  palliated  under  cover  of 
that  noble  declaration  of  the  law,  when  righdy  under- 
stood, that  the  Judge  shall  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
that  is,  shall  see,  that  the  proceedings  against  him  are 
legal,  and  strictly  regular,  seems  to  be  not  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  by 
the  English  law.  For  upon  what  face  of  reason  can 
that  assistance  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a  man, 
which  is  yet  allowed  him  in  prosecutions  for  every  pet- 
ty trespass."  The  defect  has  indeed  been  cured  in 
England  in  cases  of  treason ;  but  it  still  remains  unpro- 
vided for  in  all  other  cases,  to  (what  one  can  hardly 
help  deeming)  the  discredit  of  the  free  genius  of  the 
English  constitution. 

^  937.  The  wisdom  of  both  of  these  provisions  is, 
therefore,  manifest,  since  they  make  matter  of  constitu- 
tional right,  what  the  common  law  had  left  in  a  most 
imperfect  and  questionable  state.  The  right  to  have 
witnesses  sworn,  and  counsel  employed  for  the  prison- 
er, are  scarcely  less  important  privileges,  than  the  right 
of  a  trial  by  jury.  The  omission  of  them  in  the  con- 
stitution is  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  their  present  m- 
corporation  is  matter  of  honest  congratulation  among 
all  the  friends  of  rational  liberty. 
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^  938.  There  yet  rem^n  one  or  two  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  judiciary,  which,  however,  grow  out  of 
other  amendments  made  to  the  constitution  ;  and  will 
naturally  find  t^eir  place  in  our  review  of  that  part  of 
these  Commentaries,  which  .embraces  a  review  of  the 
remaining  amendments. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DEFINITION    AND    EVIDENCE    OF    TREASON. 

^  939.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  is  aa 
follows :  "Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
**  sist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
**  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  ^d  and  comfort  No 
**  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
**  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
"  on  confession  in  open  court," 

^  940.  Treason  is  generally  deemed  the  highest 
crime,  which  can  be  committed  in  civil  society,  since 
its  aim  is  an  overthrow  of  the  goremment,  and  a  pub- 
lic resistance  of  its  powers  by  force.  Its  tendency  is  to 
create  universal  danger  and  alarm  ;  and  on  this  account 
it  is  peculiarly  odious,  and  often  visited  with  the  deep- 
est public  resentment  Even  a  charge  of  this  nature, 
made  agtunst  an  individual,  is  deemed  so  opprobrious, 
that,  whether  just  or  unjust,  it  subjects  him  to  suspicion 
and  hatred ;  and,  in  times  of  high  political  excitement, 
acts  of  a  very  subordmate  nature  are  often,  by  popular 
prejudices,  as  well  as  by  royal  resentment  magnified 
into  this  ruinous  importance.  It  is  therefore,  of  very 
great  importance,  that  its  true  nature  and  limits  should 
be  exacdy  ascertdned ;  and  Montesquieu  was  so  sen- 
sible of  it  that  he  has  not  scrupled  to  declare,  that  if 
the  crime  of  treason  be  indeterminate,  that  alone  is 
suffident  to  make  any  government  degenerate  into  ar- 
bitrary power.  The  history  of  England  itself  is  full  of 
m^ancholy  instruction  on  this  subject  By  the  ancient 
common  law  it  was  left  very  much  to  discretion  to  de- 
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tennine,  what  acts  were,  and  were  not,  treason ;  and 
the  judges  of  those  times,  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
die  crown,  became  but  too  often  instruments  in  its  hands 
of  foul  injustice.  At  the  mstance  of  tyrannical  princes 
they  had  abundant  opportunities  to  create  constructive 
treasons  ;  that  is,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions, 
to  raise  oflFences  into  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  trea- 
son, which  were  not  suspected  to  be  such.  The  griev- 
ance of  these  constructive  treasons  was  so  enormous, , 
and  so  often  weighed  down  the  Innocent,  and  the  pa- 
triotic, that  it  was  found  necessary,  as  early  as  the 
re^  of  Edward  the  Third,  for  parliament  to  interfere, 
and  arrest  it,  by  declaring  and  defining  all  the  dijOTereat 
branches  of  treason.-  This  statute  has  ever  since  re- 
mained the  pole  star  of  English  jurisprudence  upon  this 
subject  And  although,  upon  temporary  emergencies, 
and  in  arbitrary  reigns,  since  that  period,  other  treasons 
have  been  created,  the  sober  sense  of  the  nadon  has 
generally  abrogated  them,  or  reduced  their  power  with- 
in narrow  limits. 

^  941.  Nor  have  republics  been  exempt  irom  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  of  a  similar  character.  The  Feder- 
eralist  has  justly  remarked,  that  new&ngled  and  artifi- 
cial treasons  have  been  the  great  engines,  by  which 
violent  factions,  the  natural  offspring  of  fi^e  govern- 
ments, have  usually  wreaked  their  alternate  maUgnity 
on  each  other. 

§  942.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  admoni- 
tions fiimished  by  history  and  human  experience,  that 
the  convention  deemed  it  necessary  lo  interpose  an  im- 
passable barrier  agEUnst  arbitrary  constructions,  either 
by  the  courts  or  by  congress,  upon  the  crime  of  trea- 
son. It  confines  it  to  two  species ;  first,  the  levying  of 
war  agEunst  die  United  States  ;  and  secondly,  adhering 
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to  their  enemies,  giring  them  aid  and  comfort  In  so 
doing,  they  have  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  Stat- 
ute of  Treason  of  Edward  the  Third ;  and  thus  by 
implicadon,  in  order  to  cut  off  at  once  all  chances 
of  arbitrary  constructions,  they  have  recognised  the 
well-setded  interpretation  of  these  phrases  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law,  which  has  prevailed  for 
ages. 

^  943.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  requiring  the 
testimony  of.  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
a  confession  in  open  court,  to  justify  a  conviction  is 
founded  upon  the  same  reasoning.  A  like  provision 
exists  in  British  jurisprudence,  founded  upon  the 
same  great  policy  of  protecting  men  agwnst  false  tes- 
timony, and  unguarded  confessions,  to  their  utter  ruin. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  confessions  are  the 
weakest  and  most  suspicious  of  all  testimony ;  ever 
liable  to  be  obtained  by  artitice,  false  hopes,  promises 
of  favour,  or  menaces ;  seldom  remembered  accurately, 
or  reported  with  due  precision ;  and  incapable,  in  their 
nature,  of  being  disproved  by  other  negative  evidence. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  It  is  easy  to  be  forged, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  guard  againsL  An  unprinci- 
pled demagogue,  or  a  corrupt  courtier,  might  otherwise 
hold  the  lives  of  the  purest  patriots  in  his  hands,  with- 
out the  means  of  proving  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  if  a 
secret  confession,  uncorroborated  by  other  evidence, 
would  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation  and  proof  of  guilt 
And  wisely,  also,  has  the  constitution  declined  to  suffer 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however  high,  to 
be  sufficient  to  estabUsh  such  a  crime,  which  rouses 
against  the  victim  at  once  private  honour  and  public 
hostility.  There  must,  as  there  should,  be  a  con- 
currence of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  that  is. 
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open  act  of  treason,  who  are  above  all  reasonable  ex- 
ception. 

§  944.  The'  subject  of  the  power  of  congress  to 
declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  and  the  consequent 
disabilities,  hare  been  already  commented  on  in  another 
place. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

PBITILEGES  OF   CITIZEKS—FUQITirES— SLAVES. 

§  945.  The  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  con- 
tuns  several  important  provisions,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  considered.  Among  these  are,  the  faith 
and  credit  to  be  given  to  state  acts,  records,  and  judg- 
ments, and  the  mode  of  proving  them,  and  the  effect 
therec^;  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union; 
and  the  regulation  and  disposal  of  the  territory,  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  those,  which  still  remain  for  examination. 

§  946.  The  first  is,  "The  citizens  of  each  state  shall 
"be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
"in  the  several  states."  There  was  an  article  upon 
the  same  subject  in  the  confederation,  which  declared, 
» that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  states,  pau- 
pers, vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted, 
shall  be  entitied  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  fi^e 
citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each 
state  shall,  in  every  other,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  im- 
positions, and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof 
respectively,"  fitc.  It  was  remarked  by  the  Federal- 
ist, that  there  is  a  strange  confusion  in  this  language. 
Why  the  terms,  free  inhabitants,  are  used  m  one  part 
of  the  article,  free  citizats  in  another,  and  people  m 
another ;  or  what  is  meant  by  superadding  to  "  all  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  free  citizens,"  "  all  the  privi- 
leges of  trade  and  commerce,",  cannot  easily  be  deter- 
mined.   It  seems  to  be  a  construction,  however,  scarce- 
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\y  avmdable,  that  those,  who  come  under  the  denom- 
ination  of  Jree  ijUu^ants  of  a  state,  although  not  citi- 
zens of  such  state,  are  entiUed,  in  every  other  state,  to 
all  the  privileges  oi/ree  citizens  of  the  latter ;  that  is  to 
greater  privileges,  tban  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  their 
own  state. 

§  947.  The  provision  in  the  constitution  avoids  all 
this  ambiguity.  It  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  language ; 
and  its  object  is  not  easily  to  be  mistaken.  Connected 
with  the  exclusive  power  of  naturalization  in  the  na- 
tional government,  it  puts  at  rest  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties, which  affected  the  construction  of  the  article  of 
the  confederation.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  citizens  of 
each  state  were  to  be  deemed  aliens  to  each  other,  they 
could  not  take,  or  hold  real  estate,  or  other  privileges, 
except  as  other  aliens.  The  intention  of  this  clause 
was  to  confer  on  them,  if  one  may  so  say,  a  general 
citizenship  ;  and  to  communicate  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities,  which  the  citizens  of  the  same  slate  would 
be  entitled  to  under  the  like  circumstances. 

^  948.  The  next  clause  is  as  follows  :  "A  person 
"chatted  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
"crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
"  another  state,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  au- 
"  thority  of  the  state,  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
"  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of 
"  the  crime."  A  provision,  substantially  the  same,  ex- 
isted under  the  confederation. 

^  949.  It  has  been  often  made  a  question,  how 
far  any  nation  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  independ- 
ent of  any  treaty  stipulations,  bound  to  surrender  upon 
demand  fugitives  from  justice,  who,  having  committed 
crimes  in  another  country,  have  fled  thither  for  shelter. 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  considers  it  clear  upon  principle. 
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as  well  as  authority,  that  every  state  is  bound  to  deuy 
an  asylum  to  criminals,  and,  upon  application  and  due 
examination  of  the  case,  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to 
the  foreign  state,  where  the  crime  has  been  committed. 
Other  distinguished  Judges  and  jurists  have  entertain- 
ed a  different  opinion.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  trea- 
ties to  contain  mutual  stipulations  for  the  surrender  of 
criminals ;  and  the  United  Slates  have  sometimes  been 
a  party  to  such  an  arrangement. 

§  950.  But,  however  the  point  may  be,  as  to  for- 
eign nations,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  public  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  the  security  of  the  respective  states,  that 
criminals,  who  have  committed  crimes  therein,  should 
not  find  an  asylum  in  other  states ;  but  should  be  sur- 
rendered up  for  trial  and  punishment.  It  is  a  power 
most  salutary  in  its  general  operation,  by  discouraging 
crimes,  and  cutting  off  the  chances  of  escape  from  pun- 
ishment. It  will  promotfe  harmony  and  good  feelings 
among  the  states ;  and  it  will  increase  the  general 
sense  of  the  blessings  of  the  national  government.  It 
will,  moreover,  give  strength  to  a  great  moral  duty, 
which  neighbouring  states  especially  owe  to  each  other, 
by  elevating  the  policy  of  the  mutual  suppression  of 
crimes  into  a  legal  obligation.  Hitherto  it  has  proved 
as  useful  in  practice,  as  it  is  unexceptionable  in  its  char- 
acter. 

^951  The  next  clause  is,  "  No  person  held  to  ser- 
"  vice  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws  thereof, . 
"  escaping  into  another  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law 
"or  regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such  service 
"  or  labour  ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  clfum  of 
**  the  party,  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be 
**  due." 
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^  952.  This  clause  was  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave-holding  states, 
to  enable  them  to  reclaim  their  fugitive  slaves,  who 
should  escape  into  other  states,  where  slavery  is. 
not  tolerated.  The  want  of  such  a  provision  tmder 
the  confederation  was  felt,  as  a  grievous  inconvenience, 
by  the  slave-holding  states,  since  in  many  states  no  aid 
whatsoever  would  be  allowed  to  the  owners ;  and  some* 
times  indeed  they  met  with  open  resistance.  In  fact, 
it  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  read- 
er, that  many  sacrifices  of  opinion  and  feeling  are  to  be 
found  made  by  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states  to  the 
peculiar  interests  of  the  south.  This  forms  no  just  sub- 
ject of  complfunt ;  but  it  should  for  ever  repress  the  de- 
lusive and  mischievous  notion,  that  the  south  has  not  at 
all  times  had  its  full  share  of  benefits  from  the  Unbn. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

OUARANTT   OF   REPUBLICAN    GOVERNHENT HODE. 

OF   MAKING    AMGNDHEKTS. 

^  953.  The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  is  a» 
follows :  "  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  eveiy 
"state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government; 
"and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and 
"  on  .application  of  the  legislature,  or  of.  the  executive^ 
"when  the  le^slature  cannot  be  convened,  against 
"  domestic  violence." 

§  954.  The  want  of  a  provision  of  this  nature  wb$ 
felt,  as  a  capital  defect  in  the  f^an  of  the  confederaticu, 
as  it  might  in  its  consequences  endanger,  if  not  over- 
throw, the  Union.  Without  a  guaranty,  the  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  the  national  government  in  repelling 
domestic  dangers,  which  might  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  state  constitutions,  could  not  be  demanded,  as  a 
right,  from  the  national  government.  Usurpation  might 
rabe  its  standard,  and  trample  upon  the  Uberties  of  the 
people,  while  the  national  government  could  legally  do 
nothing  more,  than  behold  the  encroachments  with  in- 
d^;nation  and  regret.  A  successfiil  faction  might  erect 
a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  order  and  law ;  while  no  suc- 
cour could  be  constitutionally  afforded  by  the  Union  to 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  government.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  destruction  of  the  national  govern- 
ment itself,  or  of  neighbouring  states,  might  result  from 
a  successful  rebellion  in  a  single  state,  Who  can  de- 
termine, what  would  have  been  the  issue,  if  the  in- 
surrection in  Massachusetts,  in  1787,  had  been  success- 
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cessful,  and  the  malecontents  had  been  headed  by  a 
Cassar  or  a  Cromwell  ?  If  a  despotic  or  monarchical 
government  were  established  in  one  state,  it  would 
bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  whole  republic.  Montesquiea 
has  acutely  remarked,  that  confederated  governments 
should  be  formed  only  between  states,  whose  form  (rf" 
government  is  not  only  similar,  but  also  republican. 

^  955.  The  6fth  sirticle  of  the  constitution  respects 
die  mode  of  making  amendments  to  it.  It  is  in  these 
words :  "  The  congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
**  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  aroend< 
*•  ments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of 
"  the  le^slatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  states, 
**shdl  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
**  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
"purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified 
"  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
«  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  therK)f,  as 
••  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
** posed  by  the  congress;  provided,  that  no'amendment, 
**  wluch  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
**  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
"the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of 
**  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  con- 
*•  sent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffice  in  the 
**  senate." 

^  956.  Upon  this  subject  litfle  need  be  sidd  to 
persuade  us,  at  once,  of  its  utility  and  importance.  It 
is  obvious,  that  no  human  government  can  ever  be 
perfect ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  or  guard 
against  all  the  exigencies,  which  may,  in  different  ages, 
require  difierent  adaptations  and  modifications  of  pow- 
ers to  suit  the  various  necessities  of  the  people.  A 
govemment,  forever  changmg  and  changeable,  is,  in- 
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deed,  in  a  state  bordering  upon  anarchy  and  confusioD. 
A  government,  which,  in  its  own  organization,  provides 
no  means  of  change,  but  assumes  to  be  fised  and  un- 
alterable, must,  after  a  while,  become  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  nation;  and  it  will  either 
degenerate  into  a  despotism,  or  by  the  pressure  of  its 
inequalities  bring  on  a  revolution.  It  is  wise,  there- 
fore, in  every  government,  and  especially  m  a  republic, 
to  provide  means  for  altering,  and  improving  the  fabric 
of  government,  as  time  and  experience,  or  the  new 
phases  of  human  affairs,  may  render  proper,  in  order  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people.  The 
great  principle  to  be  sought  is  to  make  the  changes  prac- 
ticable, but  not  too  easy ;  to  secure  due  deliberation,  and 
caution ;  and  to  follow  experience,  rather  than  to  open 
a  way  for  experiments,  suggested  by  mere  speculation 
OT  theory. 

§  957.  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  confessedly  a  new  experiment  in  the  bis* 
tory  of  nations.  Its  framers  were  not  bold  or  rash 
enough  to  believe,  or  to  pronounce  it  to  be  perfect. 
They  made  use  of  the  best  lights,  which  they  possess- 
ed, to  form  and  adjust  its  parts,  and  mould  its  mate- 
rials. But  they  knew,  that  time  might  develope  many 
defects  in  its  arraDgements,  and  many  deficiencies  in 
its  powers.  They  desired,  that  it  might  be  open  to 
improvement;  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  sober 
judgment  and  enlightened  skill  of  the  country,  to  be 
perpetually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. It  was  obvious,  too,  that  the  means  of  amend- 
ment might  avert,  or  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  avert, 
the  most  serious  perils,  to  which  confederated  republics 
are  liable,  and  by  which  all  of  them  have  hitherto  been 
shipwrecked.    They  knew,  that  the  besetting  sin  of 
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republics  is  a  restlessness  of  temperament,  and  a  spirit 
of  disconteat  at  slight  evils.  They  knew  the  pride  and 
jealousy  of  state  power  in  confederacies ;  and  tbej 
wished  to  disarm  them  of  their  potency,  by  providing 
a  safe  means  to  break  the  force,  if  not  wholly  to  ward 
off  the  blows,  which  would,  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  garb  of  patriotism,  or  a  love  of  the  people,  be  aimed 
at  the  constitution.  They  believed,  that  the  power  of 
amendmeat  was,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  safety  valve  to 
let  off  all  temporary  effervescences  and  excitements ; 
and  the  real  effective  instrument  to  control  and  adjust 
the  movements  of  the  machinery,  when  out  of  order, 
or  in  danger  of  self-destruction. 

^  958.  Upon  the  propriety  of  the  power,  in  some 
form,  there  will  probably  be  litUe  controversy.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  it  is  so  arranged,  as  to  accom- 
plish its  objects  in  the  safest  mode ;  safest  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  government ;  and  safest  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people. . 

§  959.  Two  modes  are,  pointed  out,  the  one  at  the 
instance  of  the  government  itself,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  congress ;  the  other,  at  the  instance  of  the 
states,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  convention. 
Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  each  house  shall 
concur  in  the  expediency  of  an  amendment,  may  pro- 
pose it  for  adoption.  The  legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  states  may  require  a  convention  to  be  called,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments.  In  each  case, 
three  fourths  of  the  states,  either  through  their  legisla- 
tures, or  conventions,  called  for  the  purpose,  must 
concur  in  every  amendment,  before  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  constitution.  That  this  mode  of  obtainmg 
amendments  is  practicable,  is  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  our  past  experience  in  the  only  mode  hitherto  found 
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necessaiy,  that  of  ameDdments  proposed  by  congress. 
In  this  mode  twelve  amendmeats  have  already  been 
incorporated  into  the  constitution.  The  guards,  too, 
against  the  too  hasty  exercise  of  the  power,  under 
temporary  discontents  or  excitements,  are  apparently 
sufficient  Two  thirds  of  congress,  or  of  ihe  legisla- 
tures of  the  states,  must  concur  in  proposing,  or  requir- 
ing amendments  to  be  proposed ;  and  three  fourths  of 
the  states  must  ratify  them.  Time  is  thus  allowed, 
and  ample  time,  for  deliberation,  both  in  proposing  and 
ratifying  amendments.  They  cannot  be  carried  by 
surprise,  or  intrigue,  or  artifice.  Indeed,  years  may 
elapse  before  a  deliberate  judgment  may  be  passed 
upon  them,  unless  some  pressing  emergency  calls  for 
instant  action.  An  amendment,  which  has  the  deUh- 
erate  judgment  of  two-thirds  of  congress,  and  of  three 
fourths  of  the  states,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  unsuited 
to  the  prosperity,  or  security  of  the  republic  It  must 
combine  as  much  wisdom  and  experience  in  its  lavour, 
as  ordinarily  can  belong  to  the  management  of  any 
human  concerns.  In  England  the  supreme  power  of 
the  nation  resides  in  parUament ;  and,  in  a  legal  sense, 
it  is  so  omnipotent,  that  it  has  authority  to  change  the 
whole  structure  of  the  constitution,  without  resort  to 
any  confirmation  of  the  people.  There  is,  indeed,  little 
danger,  that  it  will  so  do,  as  long  as  the  people  are 
fairly  represented  in  it.  But  still  it  does,  theoretically 
speaking,  possess  the  power ;  and  it  has  actually  exer- 
cised it  so  far,  as  to  change  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  mould  to  its  will  some  portions  of  the  inteiTial 
structure  of  the  constitution. 

^  960.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion, we  may  adopt  without  hesitation  the  language  of 
a  learned  commentator.     "Nor,"  says  he,  "can  we 
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too  much  applftud  a  constitutbo,  which  thus  provides 
a  safe  and  peaceable  remedy  for  its  own  defects,  as 
tfaey  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  discovered.  A  change 
of  gOYemment  in  other  countries  is  almost  always  at- 
tended with  convubtons,  which  threaten  its  entire  dis- 
solution; and  with  scenes  of  horror,  which  deter 
mankind  from  every  attempt  to  correct  abuses,  or  re- 
more  oppressions,  until  they  have  become  altogether 
intolendile.  In  America  we  jnay  reasonably  hope,  that 
neither  of  these  evils  need  be  apprehended.  Nor  is 
diere  any  reason  to  fear,  that  this  provision  in  the 
constitution  will  produce  any  instability  in  the  govetn- 
melLt  The  mode,  both  of .  originating  and  ratifying 
amendments,  (in  either  mode,  which  tiie  coustitutioii 
directs,)  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  such  obsta- 
cles and  delays,  as  must  prove  a  sufficient  bar  against 
Hght  or  frequent  innovations.  And,  as  a  further  secu- 
rity against  them,  the  same  article  further  provides, 
that  no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  priw  to  the 
year  1808,  shall,  in  any  manner  affect  those  clauses  of 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  which  relate  to  the 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons,  as  the  states 
may  think  proper  to  allow;  and  to  the  manner,  in 
which  direct  taxes  shall  be  laid ;  and  that  no  state 
shall,  without  its  consent^  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
fri^e  in  the  senate."    >|  ;      . .  ;-' 
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CHAPTER  XLU. 

PUBLIC  DEBTS  —  SUPRGHACT  OF  CONSTITOTIOH 
AND  LAWS. 

^  961.  The  next  clause  of  the  ^th  article  of  the 
coDsdtutioD  is :  "All  debts  -contracted,  and  engage- 
*'  meats  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
'^tutioQ,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States, 
"under  this  consdtution,  as  under  the  confederation.** 

§  962.  This  can  be  considered  in  no  other  hght, 
than  as  a  declaratory  proposition,  resulting  from  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  moral  obligations  of  society. 
Nothmg  is  more  clear  upon  reason  or  general  law, 
than  the  doctiine,  that  revolutions  in  government  have, 
or  rather  ought  to  have,  no  effect  whatsoever  upon 
private  rights,  and  contracts,  or  upon  the  public  obliga- 
tions of  nations.  It  results  from  the  6rst  principles  of 
moral  duty,  and  responsibility,  deducible  from  the  law 
of  nature,  and  applied  to  the  intercourse  and  social 
relations  of  nations.  A  change  in  the  politicd  form  of 
a  society  ought  to  have  no  power  to  produce  a  dissolu- 
tion of  any  of  its  moral  obligations. 

^  963.  This  declaration  was  probably  mserted  in 
the  constitution,  not  only  as  a  solemn  recognition  of 
the  obligations  of  the  government  resulting  from  na- 
tional law ;  but  for  the  more  complete  satisfaction  and 
security  of  the  public  creditors,  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic. The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a 
»milar  stipulation  in  respect  to  the  bills  of  credit  emit- 
ted, monies  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted,  by  or  un- 
der the  authority  of  congress,  before  the  ratification  of 
the  confederation. 
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§  964.  The  next  clause  is,  •'This  constitution, 
**  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
"  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
"  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
*•  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  And 
"  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
**  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
"contrary  notwithstanding." 

^  966.  The  propriety  of  this  clause  would  seem  to 
result  from  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution.  If  it 
was  to  establish  a  national  goTemment,  that  govern* 
ment  ought,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  and  rights,  to  be 
supreme.  It  would  be  a  perfect  solecism  to  affirm,  that, 
a  national  government  should  exist  with  certain  powers; 
and  yet,  that  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  it  should 
not  be  supreme.  What  other  inference  could  have 
been  drawn,  than  of  their  supremacy,  if  the  constitution 
had  been  totally  sUent  ?  And  surely  a  positive  affirm- 
ance of  that,  which  is  necessarily  impUed,  cannot  in  a 
case  of  such  vital  importance  be  deemed  unimportant 
llie  very  drcumstance,  that  a  question  might  be  made* 
would  irresistibly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  inference.  A  law,  by  the  very 
meaning  of  the  term,  includes  supremacy.  It  is  a  rule, 
which  those,  to  whom  it  is  prescribed,  are  bound  to 
observe.  This  results  from  every  political  association. 
If  individuals  enter  into  a  state  of  sodety,  the  laws  of 
that  society  must  be  the  supreme  regulator  of  th^ 
conduct  If  a  number  of  political  societies  enter  into  a 
larger  political  society,  the  laws,  which  the  latter  may 
enact,  pursuant  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  its 
constitution,  must  necessarily  be  supreme  over  th(»e 
societies,  and  the  individuals,  of  whom  they  are  com- 
posed.   It  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  treaty,  depend- 
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ent  upon  the  good  f^th  of  the  parties,  and  not  a  gov- 
emment,  which  is  only  aDOther  name  for  pohtica]  power 
and  supremacy.  But  it  will  not  follow,  that  acts  of  the 
larger  society,  which  are  not  pursuant  to  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  but  which  are  invasions  of  the  residuary 
authorities  of  the  smaller  societies,  will  become  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  will  be  merely  acts  of 
usurpation,  and  will  deserve  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Hence  we  perceive,  that  the  above  clause  only  de- 
clares a  trudi,  which  flows  immediately  and  necessailly 
from  the  institution  c^  a  national  govenunent.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is 
attached  to  those  only,  wluch  are  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  constitution  ;  a  caution  very  proper  in  itself  but  in 
fact  the  limitation  would  have  arisen  by  irrisistible  im- 
plication, if  it  had  not  been  expressed. 

§  966.  In  r^;ard  to  treaties,  there  is  equal  rea- 
son, why  they  should  be  held,  when  made,  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that 
treaties  omstitute  solemn  compacts  of  binding  obliga- 
tion among  nations ;  and  unless  they  are  scrupulously 
obeyed,  and  enforced,  no  foreign  nation  would  consent 
to  negotiate  with  us ;  or  if  it  did,  any  want  of  strict 
fidelity  on  our  part  in  the  discharge  of  the  treaty  stip- 
ulations would  be  visited  by  reprisals,  or  war.  It  is, 
therefore,  indispensable,  that  they  should  have  the  obli- 
gation and  force  of  a  law,  that  they  may  be  executed 
by  the  judicial  power,  and  be  obeyed  like  other  laws. 
This  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  cancelled  or 
abrogated  by  the  nation  upon  grave  and  suitable  occa- 
sions; for  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  legislative  power,  and  may  be  repealed,  tike  either 
laws,  at  its  pleasure ;  or  they  may  be  varied  by  new 
treaties.    Still,  while  they  do  subust,  they  ought  to 
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bare  a  positive  binding  efficacy,  as  laws,  upon  all  the 
states,  and  all  the  dtizens  of  ^e  states.  The  peace  of 
the  nation,  and  its  good  faith,  and  moral  dignity,  indis- 
pensably require,  that  all  state  laws  should  be  subject- 
ed to  their  supremacy.  The  difference  between  con- 
sidering them  as  laws,  and  considering  them  as  exe- 
cutory, or  executed  contracts,  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant in  the  actual  administration  of  public  justice.  If. 
they  are  supreme  laws,  courts  of  justice  will  enf(vce 
them  directiy  in  all  cases,  to  which  they  can  be  judi- 
<aally  applied,  in  opposition  to  all  state  laws,  as  we  aU 
know  was  done  m  the  case  of  the  British  debts  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  l*!^,  ^er  the  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. If  they  are  deemed  but  solemn  compacts,  pr<nn- 
issory  in  their  nature  and  obligation,  courts  of  justice  ~ 
may  be  embarrassed  in  enforcing  them,  and  may  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  redress  to  be  administered 
through  other  departments  of  the  government.  It  is 
notorious,  that  treaty  stipulations  (especially  those  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783)  were  grossly  (^regarded 
by  the  states  under  the  confederation.  They  were 
deemed  by  the  states,  not  as  laws,  but  like  reqiusitions, 
of  mere  moral  obligation,  and  dependent  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  states  for  their  execution.  Congress,  indeed, 
remonstrated  against  tliis  construction,  as  unfounded  in 
principle  and  justice.  But  their  voice  was  not  heard. 
Power  and  right  were  separated ;  the  argument  was 
all  on  one  side ;  but  the  power  was  on  the  other.  It 
was  probably  to  obviate  this  very  difficulty,  that  this 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  constitution ;  and  it  would 
redound  to  the  immortal  honour  of  its  authors,  if  it  had 
done  no  more,  than  thus  to  bring  treaties  within  the 
sanctuary  of  justice,  as  laws  of  supreme  obligation. 
There  are,  indeed,  still  cases,  in  which  courts  of  justice 
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can  adminiater  no  effectual  redress;  for  when  the  temu 
of  a  stipulation  import  a  contract,  as  when  dther  of  the 
parities  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty 
addresses  itself  to  the  political,  and  not  to  the  judicial, 
department ;  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  con* 
tract,  before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  courts. 

^  937.  From  this  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  within 
their  constitutional  scope,  arises  the  duty  of  courts  of 
justice  to  declare  any  unconstitutional  law,  passed  by 
congress,  or  by  a  state  legislature,  void.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  same  duty  arises,  whenever  any  other 
department  of  the  national  or  state  goremments  ex- 
ceeds its  constitutional  functions.  But  the  judidary 
of  the  United  States  has  no  general  jurisdiction  to 
declare  acts  of  the  several  states  void,  unless  they 
are  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
notwidistanding  they  are  repugnant  to  the  state  con- 
stitution. Such  a  power  belongs  to  it  only,  when  it 
sits  to  admimster  the  local  law  of  a  state,  and  acts 
exactly,  as  the  state  tribimal  is  bound  to  act.  But 
upon  this  subject  it  seems  unnecessaiy  to  dwell,  since 
the  right  of  all  courts,  state  as  well  as  national,  to 
declare  unconstitutional  laws  void,  is  now  setded  be- 
yond the  reach  of  judicial  controversy. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 

OATHS  OF  OrriCE  —  BELIOlOUa  TEST  —  BATinCA- 
TIOW  OF  CONSTITUTION. 

^  968.  The  next  clause  is,  "The  senators  and 
"  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members 
"of  the  several  state  legislatures  and  all  executive 
"  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
"of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
"  aiErmation  to  support  the  constitution.  But  no 
"reli^ous  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
"  tion  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
"States." 

^  969.  That  all  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  powers  of  the  national  govenunent; 
should  be  bound  by  some  solemn  obligation  to  the 
due  execution  of  the  trusts  reposed  in  them,  and  to 
support  the  constitution,  would  seem  to  be  a  proposi- 
tion too  clear  to  render  any  reasonmg  necessary  in 
support  of  it.  It  results  from  the  plain  right  of  society 
to  require  some  guaranty  from  every  officer,  that  he  wiH 
be  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Oaths 
have  a  solemn  obligation  upon  the  minds  of  aD'  re-  ' 
fleeting  men,  and  especially  upon  those,  who  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  accountability  to  a  Supreme  being.  IQ 
in  tiie  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of 
private  rights,  or  personal  claims,  oaths  are  required  of 
those,  who  try,  as  well  as  of  those,  who  give  testimony, ' 
to  guard  agdnst  malice,  falsehood,  and  evasion,  surely 
like  guards  ought  to  be  interposed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  high  public  trusts,  and  especially  in  such,  as 
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may  condern  the  welfeire  and  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. But  there  are  known  denommations  c^  men, 
who  are  conscieDtiously  scrupulous  of  taking  oaths 
(among  which  is  that  pure  and  distinguished  sect  of 
Christians,  commonly  called  Friends,  or  Quakers,) 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  unjustifiable  exclusion 
irom  office^  the  constitution  has  permitted  a  sdemn 
affirmation  to  be  made  instead  of  an  oath,  and  as  its 
equivalent 

^  970.  But  it  may  not  appear  to  all  persons  quite 
so  clear,  why  the  officers  of  the  state  governments 
should  be  equally  bound  to  take  a  like  oath,  or  affir- 
mation ;  and  it  has  been  even  suggested,  that  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  require  that,  than  to  require, 
that  all  of  the  United  States  officers  should  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  state  constitutions. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  requisition  of  it  in  the  one  case,  and  the  omission 
of  it  in  the  other.  The  members  and  officers  of  the 
national  government  h^re  no  agency  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  state  constitutions.  The  members  and 
officers  of  the  state  governments  have  an  essential 
agency  in  giving  effect  to  the  national  constitution. 
The  election  of  the  president  and  the  senate  will  de- 
pend, in  all  case^  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  election  of  the  house 
bf  representatives  may  be  affected  by  their  agency. 
The  judges  of  the  state  courts  will  frequently  be  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  the  constitution,  and  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States ;  and  upon  rights  and  claims 
growing  out  of  them.  Decisions  ought  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  uniform;  and  uniformity  of  obligation  will 
greatly  tend  to  such  a  result  The  executive  authority 
of  the  several  states  may  be  often  called  upon  to  exert 
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powers,  or  allow  lights,  given  by  the  conadtiitioa,  as 
in  filling  vacancies  in  the  senate,  during  the  recess  of 
the  legislature ;  in  issuing  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  house  of  representatives ;  in  officering  the 
militia,  and  giving  effect  to  taws  for  calling  them ;  and 
in  the  surrender  of  fiigitives  from  justice.  These,  and 
many  other  iunctions,  devolvmg  on  the  state  authorities, 
render  it  highly  important,  that  they  should  be  imder  a 
solemn  obligation  to  obey  the  constitution.  In  common 
sense,  there  can  be  no  well-founded  objection  to  it. 
There  maj^iBe  serious  evils  growing  out  of  an  opposite 
course. 

^  971.  The  remuning  part  of  the  clause  declares, 
that  "no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required,  as  a 
**  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust,  under  the 
**  United  .States."  This  clause  is  not  introduced 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  scruf^  €t( 
many  respectable  persons,  who  feel  an  invindble  re- 
pugnance to  any  religious  test,  or  affirmation,  it  had 
a  higher  object ;  to  cut  off  foe  ever  every  pretence  <rf 
any  alliance  between  church  and  state  in  the  national 
government.  The  framers  of  the  constitudon  were 
Ailly  sensible  of  the  dangers  from  this  source,  marked 
out  in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries ;  and 
not  wholly  unknown  to  our  own.  They  knew,  that 
bigotry  was  unceasingly  vigilant  in  its  stratagems,  to 
secure  to  itself  an  exclusive  ascendency  over  the 
human  mind ;  and  that  intolerance  was  ever  ready 
to  arm  itself  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power  to 
exterminate  those,  who  doubted  its  dogmas,  or  resist- 
ed its  infallibiUty.  The  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
bad  alternately  wag^  the  most  ferocious  and  unre-. 
lenting  warfare  on  each  other ;  and  Protestantism 
itself,  at  the  very  moment,  when  it  was  proclaimii^ 
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the  right  of  private  jodgmenf,  prescTfl>ed  boiindaries 
to  that  right,  beyoDd  which  if  any  one  dared  to  pass, 
he  must  seal  his  rashness  with  the  blood  of  martyr- 
dom. The  history  of  the  parent  country,  too,  could 
not  fail  to  instruct  them  in  the  uses,  and  the  abuses  of 
reUgious  tests.  They  there  found  the  pains  and 
penaldes  of  non-cooformity  written  in  no  equivocal 
language,  and  enforced  with  a  stem  and  vindictive 
jealousy. 

§  972.  Of  the  English  laws  respecting  papists, 
Montesquieu  observes,  that  they  are  'so  rigorous, 
though  not  professedly  of  the  sanguinary  kind,  that 
they  do  aU  the  hurt,  that  can  possibly  be  done  in  cold 
blood.  To  this  just  rebuke,  (after  citing  it,  and  admit- 
ting its  truth,)  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  W  no  better  re- 
ply to  make,  than  that  these  laws  are  seldom  exerted 
to  their  utmost  rigour ;  and,  indeed,  if  they  were,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  excuse  them.  The  meanest 
s^logist  of  die  worst  enormities  of  a  Roman  emperor 
could  not  have  shadowed  out  a  defence  more  ser- 
vile, or  more  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  a 
freeman.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  without  some  pro- 
hibidon  of  religious  tests,  a  successful  sect,  in  our 
country,  might,  by  once  possessmg  power,  pass  test- 
laws,  which  would  secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  under  the  national 
government. 

^  973.  The  seventh  9ad  last  ar&de  of  the  con- 
stitution is:  "The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of 
"  nine  states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  estabUshment 
**  of  this  constitution  be.tween  the  states  so  ratifying 
"  the  same." 

^  974.  Upon  this  article  it  is  now  wholly  un- 
necessary to  bestow  much   commentary,  since   the 
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constitution  has  been  ratified  by  all  the  states.  If  a 
ratification  had  been  required  of  all  the  states,  instead 
of  nine,  as  a  condition  precedent,  to  give  it  life  and 
motion,  it  is  now  known,  that  it  would  never  have 
been  ratified.  North  Carolina  in  her  first  conven- 
tion rejected  it ;  and  Rhode-Island  did  not  accede  to 
it,  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  bad  been  in  operation. 
§  975.  And  here  closes  our  review  of  the  coDsli- 
tution  in  the  original  form,  in  wluch  it  was  framed  for, 
and  ad<^ted  by,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
concluding  passage  of  it  is,  "  Done  in  cravention  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  alt  the  states  present,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  twelfth."  At  the  head  of  the  illustrious  men,  who 
framed,  and  signed  it,  (men,  who  have  earned  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  their  country,)  stands  the  name  of 
Georoi:  Washington,  "President  and  D^uty  from 
Virginia ; "  a  name,  at  the  utterance  of  which  envy  is 
dumb,  and  pride  bows  with  involuntary  reverence,  and 
jriety,  with  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  breathea  forth  a  prayer 
of  profound  gratitude.    - 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AMENDHEN'TS  TO  THE  CONSTITtTTlOIT. 

§  976.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  take  no- 
tice of  some  oi  the  atnendments  made  to  the  consd- 
tutio'n»  subsequent  to  its  adoption,  in  the  prepress  of 
our  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  original  instrument 
The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  those,  which  have  liot  fallen  withm  the  scope  of  our 
former  commentaries. 

^  977.  It  has  been  ^readj  stated,  that  many  ob- 
jections were  taken  to  the  constitution,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  actual  provisions,  but  also  on  account 
c/f  its  deficiencies  and  omissions.  Among  the  latter, 
none  were  proclaimed  with  more  zeal,  and  pressed 
with  more  efTect,  than  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights. 
This,  it  was  stud,  was  a  fatal  defect ;  and  sufficient  of 
itself  to  bring  on  the  niin  of  the  republic.  To  this 
objection  several  answers  were  given ;  first,  that  the 
constitution  did  in  fact  contain  many  provisions  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  if  the  whole  constitution 
was  not  in  fact  a  hiO  of  rights ;  secondly,  that  a  bill 
of  rights  was  in  its  nature  more  adapted  tea  monar- 
chy, than  to  a  government,  professedly  founded  upon 
,  the  will  of  the  people,  and  executed  by  their  immedi- 
ate representatives  and  agents ;  and,  thirdly,  that  a 
formal  bill  of  rights,  beyond  what  was  contained  in  it, 
was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  even  be  dan- 
gerous. 

^  978.  It  was  further  added,  that  m  truth  the  con- 
stitution itself  was,  in  every  rational  sense,  and  to 
every  useful  purpose,  a  bill  of  rights  for  the   Union. 
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It  specifies,  and  declares  the  pdidcal  [uinl^es  oS  the 
dtizeos  ia  the  structure  and  administration  of  the 
government  It  defines  certab  immunities  and  modes 
of  proceeding,  which  relate  to  their  peraonal,  pnrate, 
and  public  rights  and  concerns.  It  confers  on  them 
the  unalienable  right  of  electbg  their  rulers;  and 
prohibits  any  tyrannical  measures,  and  vindictive  pros- 
ecutions. So,  that,  at  best,  much  of  the  force  of  the 
objection  rests  on  mere  nominal  distinctions,  or  upon  a 
desire  to  make  a  Irame  of  government  a  code  to  regu- 
late rights  and  remedies. 

^  979.  Although  it  must  be  conceded,  that  there  ia 
much  intrinac  force  in  tins  reasonbg,  it  cannot  in 
candour  be  admitted  to  be  wholly  satisfactory,  or 
copclusive  on  the  subject  It  is  rather  the  ai^ument 
of  an  able  advocate,  than  the  reasoning  (^  a  constitu- 
tional statesman.  In  the  first  place,  a  bill  of  rights 
(in  the  very  sense  of  this  reasoning)  is  admitted  in 
some  cases  to  be  important ;  and  the  constitutitm  it- 
self adopts,  and  estabUshes  its  pn^rie^  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  actual  provisions.  Every  reason,  wluch 
estabUshes  the  propriety  of  any  provision  of  this  sort 
m  the  constitution,  such  as  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  is,  pro  tanto,  proof,  that  it  is  neither 
unnecessary  nor  dangerous.  It  reduces  the  question 
to  the  consideration,  not  whether  any  bill  of  rights  is 
necessary,  but  what  such  a  bill  of  rights  should  pro- 
perty contain.  This  is  a  point  for  ai^iument,  upon 
which  different  minds  may  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions. That  a  bill  of  ri^ta  may  contain  too  many 
enumerations,  and  especially  such,  as  more  correcUy 
belong  to  the  ordinary  legislation  of  a  government, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Some  of  our  stale  bills  of  right 
contain  clauses  of  this  description,  bemg  dther  in 
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their  chiUBCter  and  phraseology  quite  too  loose,  and 
general,  and  ambiguous ;  or  covering  doctrines  quite 
debaleable,  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  or  even  lead- 
ing to  mischievous  consequences,  by  restricting  the 
legislative  power  under  circumstances,  which  were  not 
foreseen,  and  if  foreseen,  the  restraint  would  have  been 
pronounced  by  all  persons  inexpedient,  and  perhaps 
unjust.  Indeed,  the  ra^  of  theorists  to  make  con- 
stitutions a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  their  own 
crude,  and  visionary  aphorisms  of  government,  requires 
to  be  guarded  against  with  the  most  unceasmg  vigi' 
lance. 

^  980.  In  the  next  place,  a  bill  of  rights  is  import 
tant,  and  may  often  be  indispensable,  whenever  it  op^ 
erates,  as  a  quati6cation  upon  powers,  actually  granted 
by  the  people  to  the  government.  This  is  the  real 
ground  of  all  the  bills  of  rights  iri  the  parent  country, 
m  the  colonial  constitutions  and  laws,  and  in  the  state 
constitutions.  In  England,  the  bills  of  rights  Were 
not  demanded  merely  of  the  crown,  as  withdrawing 
power  from  the  royal  prerogative  ;  they  were  equally 
important,  as  withdrawing  power  from  pariiament 
A  large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  pro- 
visions m  Magna  Chu-ta,  and  the  bill  of  rights  of 
1668,  consists  of  a  solemn  recognition  of  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  pai^ament ;  that  is,  a  declaration, 
that  parhament  oue:ht  not  to  abolish,  or  restrict  those 
rights.  Such  are  the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  the  right 
to  personal  liberty  and  private  property  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land ;  that  the  subjects  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  bear  arms ;  that  elections  of  members  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  free ;  that  treedom  of  speech 
and  debate  in  parhament  ought  not  to  be  impeached, 
or  questioned  elsewhere;   and    that  excessive  ba3 
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ought  not  to  be  reqmred,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  When- 
ever, theo,  a  general  power  exists,  or  is  granted  to  a 
government,  which  may  in  its  actual  exercise  or  abuse 
be  dangerous  to  the  people^  there  seems  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  restricting  its  operations,  and  in  excepting 
irom  it  some  at  least  of  the  most  mischievous  fonns,  in 
which  it  may  be  likely  to  be  abused.  And  the  very  ex- 
ception in  such  cases  will  operate  with  a  silent,  but  ir- 
resistible influence  to  control  the  actual  abuse  d*  it  in 
other  analogous  caSes. 

^  981.  In  the  next  place,  a  bill  of  rights  maybe 
important,  even  when  it  goes  beyond  powers  suppos- 
ed to  be  granted.  It  is  not  always  pos^ble  to  fore- 
see the  extent  of  the  .actual  reach  of  certain  powers, 
which  are  pven  in  general  terms.  They  may  be 
construed,  to  extend  (and  perhaps  fairly)  to  certain 
classes  of  cases,  which  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be 
within  them.  A  bill  of  rights,  then,  operates,  as  a 
guard  upon  any  extravagant  or  undue  extention  of 
such  powers.  Besides ;  (as  has  been  justly  remark- 
ed,) a  bill  of  rights  is  of  real  efliciency  in  controlling 
the  excesses  of  party  spirit  It  serves  to  guide,  and 
enlighten  public  opmion,  and  to  render  it  more  quick 
to  detect,  and  more  resolute  to  resist,  attempts  to 
disturb  private  rights.  It  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary hardihood  and  audacity  of  character,  to  trample 
down  principles,  which  our  ancestors  have  consecrated 
with  reverence ;  which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  eariy 
education ;  which  recommend  themselves  to  the  judg- 
m^t  of  the  world  by  their  truth  and  simplicity ;  and 
which  are  constantly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  accompanied  with  the  imposing  force  and 
solemnity  of  a  constitutional  sanction.    Bills  of  rights 
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are  a  part  of  the  muniments  of  freemen,  ahow'mg  their  . 
title  to  protection ;  and  they  become  of  increased 
value,  when  placed  under  the  protection  of- an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  instituted,  as  the  appropriate  gnar- 
dian  of  the  public  and  private  rights  of  the  citizens. 

^  982.  In  the  next  place,  a  bill  of  rights  is  an  im- 
portant protection  against  unjust  and  oppressive  con- 
duct on  the  part  of '  the  majority  of.  the  people  them- 
selves. In  a  government  modified,  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  (it  has  been  sEud  by  a  great  statesman,) 
the  great  danger  hes  rather  in  the  abuse  of  the  commu- 
nity, than  of  the  legislative  body.  The  prescripti.cai3 
in  favour  of  liberty  ought  to  be  levelled  agMnst  that 
quarter,  vehere  the  greatest  danger  hes,  namely,  that 
which  possesses  the  highest  prerogative  of  power. 
But  this  is  not  found  in  the  executive  or  legislative  de- 
partments of  government ;  but  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  operating  by  the  majority  agtunst  the  minority. 
It  may  be  thought,  that  all  paper  barriers  against  the 
power  of  the  community  are  too  weak  to  be  worthy  <rf 
attention.  They  are  not  so  strong,  as  to  satisfy  all,  who 
have  seen,  and  examined  thoroughly  the  texture  of 
such  a  defence.  Yet,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
press some  degree  of  respect  for  them,  to  establish  the, 
public  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  to  rouse  the  attention 
of  the  whole  conmiUDity,  it  may  be  one  means  to  control 
the  majority  from  those  acts,  to  which  they  might  be 
otherwise  inclined. 

^  983.  The  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  then,  is  not 
either  an  unfounded  or  illusory  objection.  The  real 
question  is  not,  whether  every  sort  of  right  or  privilege 
or  clfum  ought  to  be  affirmed  in  a  constitution ;  but 
whether  such,  as  in  their  own  nature  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  peculiariy  susceptible  of  abuse,  ought 
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not  to  receive  this  solemn  sanctitHL  Doubtless,  the 
want  of  ,a  formal  bill  of  rights  in  the  constitution  was 
a  matter  of  very  exaggerated  declamation,  and  party 
zeal,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  defeatmg  the  constitu- 
tion. But,  so  far  as  the  objection  was  well  founded  is 
fact,  it  was  right  to  remove  it  by  subsequent  amend- 
ments ;  and  congress  have  (as  we  shall  see)  accwd- 
inglj  performed  the  duty  with  most  prompt  and  lauda- 
ble diligence.  \>  '  ■'  ']  1 :  | 

^  984.  Let  us  .now  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments,  which,  (it  will  be  found,)  princi- 
pally regard  subjects  propeiiy  belonging  to  a  bill  of 
rights.    ' 

§  985.  The  first  is  •*  Cong^ss  shall  make  no  law 
**  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
'^the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom 
"  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
"  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  gorenunent  for 
.  •*  a  redress  of  grievances." 

^  986.  And  first,  the  prohibition  of  any  establish- 
ment of  religion,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
and  worship. 

How  far  any  government  has  a  ri^t  to  mterfere  in 
matters  touching  religion,  has  been  a  subject  much  dis- 
cussed by  writers  upon  public  and  political  law.  The 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  interference  of  government, 
in  matters  of  religion,  have  been  maintained  by  many 
distinguished  authors,  as  well  those,  who  were  the 
wannest  advocates  of  free  governments,  ^  as  those, 
who  were  attached  to  governments  of  a  more  arbitra- 
ry character.  Indeed,  the  right  of  a  society  or  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  will  hardly 
be  contestecCby  any  persons,  who  beheve  that  piety, 
relig^n,  and  morally  are  intimately  connected  with 
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the  well  being  of  the  state,  and  indispensable  to  the 
administration  of  civil  justice.  The  promulgation  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  religion ;  the  b^ng,  and  attri- 
butes, and  providence  of  one  Almighty  God;  the 
responsibility  to  him  for  all  our  actions,  founded  upon 
moral  freedom  and  accountability;  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments ;  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
personal,  social,  and  benevolent  virtues ;  —  these 
never  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  in  any  well 
ordered  community.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  lo  con- 
ceive, how  any  civilized  society  can  well  exist  with- 
out them.  And  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  for 
those,  who  beUeve  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  a 
divme  revelation,  to  doubt,  that  it  is  the  especial  duty 
of  government  to  foster,  and  encourage  it  among  all 
the  citizens  and  subjects.  This  is  a  pomt  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  In 
matters  of  religion,  and  of  the  freedom  of  public  wor- 
ship accordmg  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  conscience. 
^  987.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the 
limits,  to  which  government  may  rightfully  go  in  fos-  ■ 
tering  and  encouragmg  rehgion.  Three  cases  mayi 
easily  be  supposed.  One,  where  a  government 
affords  aid  to  a  particular  religion,  leaving  all  persons 
free  to  adopt  any  other;  another,  where  it  creates 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  propogation  of 
the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect  of  that  religion,  leav- 
ing a  like  freedom  to  all  others ;  and  a  third,  where  it 
creates  such  an  establishment,  and  excludes  all  persons, 
not  belonging  to  it,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  frxim  any 
participation  in  the  public  honours,  trusts,  emoluments, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  state.  For  instance, 
a  government  may  simply  declare,  that  the  Christian 
religion  shall  be  the  reUgion  of  the  state,  and  shall  be 
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aided,  and  eacouraged  in  all  the  Tarieties  of  sects  be- 
longing to  it ;  or  it  may  declare,  that  the  Catholic  or 
Protestant  religion  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  state, 
leaving  every  man  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own 
religious  opinions  ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of 
a  particular  sect,  as  of  Episcopalians,  as  the  religion  of 
the  state,  with  a  like  freedom  ;  or  it  may  establish  the 
doctrines  of  a  particular  sect,  as  exclusively  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  tolerating  others  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, or  excluding  all,  not  belonging  to  it,  from  all 
public  honours,  trusts,  emoluments,  privileges,  and 
immunities. 

^  988.  Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  amendment  to  it,  now  under 
consideration,  the  general,  if  not  the  universal,  senti- 
ment in  America  was,  that  Christianity  ought  to  re- 
ceive encouragement  from  the  state,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  private  rights  of  consdence, 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to 
level  all  religions,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state 
policy  to  bold  all  in  utter  indifference,  would  have 
created  universal  disapprobation,  if  not  universal  in- 
dignation. 

^  989.  It  yet  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved  in 
human  affairs,  whether  any  free  government  can  be 
permanent,  where  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the 
support  of  religion,  constitute  no  part  of  the  policy  or 
duty  of  the  state  in  any  assignable  shape.  The  future 
experience  of  Christendom,  and  chiefly  of  the  American 
states,  must  settle  this  problem,  as  yet  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  worid,  abundant,  as  it  has  been,  in  experi- 
ments in  the  theory  of  government. 

§  990.  But  the  duty  of  supporting  religion,  and 
especially  the  Christian  religion,  is  very  different  from 
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the  right  to  force  the  consciences  of  other  men,  or  to 
punish  them  for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner,  which, 
they  believe,  their  accountability  to  bim  requires.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  "  reli^on,  or  the  duty  we 
owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it, 
can  be  dictated  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by 
force  or  violence."  Mr.  Locke  himself,  who  did  not 
doubt  the  right  of  government  to  mterfere  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  especially  to  encourage  Christianity,  has 
at  the  same  time  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  his  character,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  "  No  man,  or  society  of  men," 
says  h^,  "  have  any  authority  to  impose  their  opinions 
or  iaterpretatioDs  on  any  other,  the  meanest  Christian ; 
since,  in  matters  of  reli^on,  every  man  must  know,  and 
beheve,  and  give  an  account  for  himself."  The  rights 
of  conscience  are,  indeed,  beyond  the  just  reach  of 
any  human  power.  They  are  given  by  God,  and  can- 
not be  encroached  upon  by  human  authority,  without 
a  criminal  disobedience  of  the  precepts  of  natural,  as 
well  as  of  revealed  religion. 

§  991.  The  real  object  of  the  amendment  was,  not 
to  countenance,  much  less  to  advance  Mahometanism, 
or  Judaism,  or  infidelity,  by  prostrating  Christianity ; 
but  to  exclude  all  rivalry  among  Christian  sects,  and 
to  prevent  any  national  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
which  should  give  to  an  hierarchy  the  exclusive  pa- 
tronage of  the  national  government.  It  thus  sought  to 
cut  off  the  means  of  religious  persecution,  (the  vice 
and  pest  of  former  ages,)  and  the  power  of  subverting 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  which 
had  been  trampled  upon  almost  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  present  age.    The  history  of  the  pa- 
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rent  country  had  afforded  the  most  solemn  wamiogs 
and  melancholy  instructions  on  this  bead;  and  even 
New-England,  the  land  of  the  persecuted  puritans,  as 
well  as  other  colonies,  where  the  Church  bf  Eng- 
land had  maintained  its  superiority,  had  furnished  a 
chapter,  as  full  of  dark  bigotry  and  intolerance,  as  any, 
which  could  be  found  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  foreign 
annals.  Apostacy,  heresy,  and  nonconformity  have 
been  standard  crimes  for  public  appeals,  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  persecution,  and  apologize  for  the  most 
atrocious  triumphs  over  innocence  and  virtue. 

^  992.  It  was  under  a  sdemn  consciousness  of  the 
dangers  from  ecclesiastical  ambition,  the  bigotiy  of 
spiritual  pride,  and  the  intolerance  of  sects,  thus  ex- 
emplified in  our  domestic,  as  well  as  in  foreign  annals, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  esclude  from  the 
national  government  all  power  to  act  upon  the  subject 
The  situation,  too,  of  the  different  states  equaBy  pro- 
claimed the  policy,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  sudi  an 
exclusion.  In  some  of  the  states,  episcopalians  con- 
stituted the  predominant  sect ;  in  others,  presbyteiians ; 
in  others,  coogregatiQnalists ;  in  others,  quakers ;  and 
in  others  again,  there  was  a  close  numerical  rivalry 
among  contending  sects.  It  was  impossible,  that  there 
should  not  arise  perpetual  strife  and  perpetual  jealousy 
on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  ascendancy,  if  the  na- 
tional government  were  left  free  to  create  a  religious 
establishment.  The  only  security  was  in  extirpating 
the  power.  But  this  alone  would  have  been  an  imper- 
fect security,  if  it  had  not  been  followed  up  by  a  decla- 
ration of  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and 
a  prohibition  (as  we  have  seen)  of  all  religious  tests. 
Thus,  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  religion  is 
left  exclusively,  to  the  state  governments,  to  be  acted 
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upon  accordiDg  to  their  own  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
state  constitutions ;  and  the  Catholic  and  the  Protes- 
tant, the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian,  the  Jew  and  the 
Infidel,  may  sit  down  at  the  common  table  of  the  na- 
tional councils,  without  any  mquisition  into  their  laith, 
or  mode  of  worship. 

^  993.  The  next  clause  of  the  amendment  respects 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  "  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 
That  this  amendment  was  intended  to  secure  to  every 
cidzen  an  absolute  right  to  speak,  or  write,  or  print, 
whatever  he  might  please,  without  any  responsibiUty, 
public  or  private,  therefor,  is  a  supposidon  too  wild  to 
be  indulged  by  any  rational  man.  This  would  be  to 
allow  to  every  cilizen  a  right  to  destroy,  at  bis  plea- 
sure, the  reputation,  the  peace,  the  property,  and  even 
the  personal  safety  of  every  other  citizen.  A  man 
might,  out  of  mere  malice  and  revenge,  accuse  an- 
other of  the  most  infamous  crimes ;  might  excite 
agjunst  him  the  indignation  of  all  his  fellow  cidzens 
by  the  most  atrocious  calumnies ;  might  disturb,  nay, 
overturn  all  his  domestic  peace,  and  embitter  his  pa- 
rental afiectioDS ;  might  inflict  the  most  distressing 
punishments  upon  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  inno- 
cent ;  might  prejudice  all  a  man's  civil,  and  political, 
and  private  rights ;  and  might  sdr  up  sedidon,  rebel- 
Uon,  and  treason  even  against  the  government  itself 
in  the  wantonness  of  his  passions,  or  the  corruption 
of  bis  heart.  Civil  society  could  not  go  on  under 
such  circumstances.  Men  would  then  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  private  vengeance,  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  law ;  and  assassinations,  and  savage 
crueldes  would  be  perpetrated  with  all  the  frequency 
belonging  to  barbarous  and  brutal  communities.    It  is 
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plain,  then,  that  the  language  of  this  amendment  im- 
ports no  more,  than  that  every  man  shall  have  a  right 
to  speak,  write,  and  print  his  opinions  upon  any  sub- 
ject whatsoever,  without  any  prior  restraint,  so  always, 
that  he  does  not  injure  any  other  person  in  his  rights, 
person,  property,  or  reputation ;  and  so  always,  that 
he  does  not  thereby  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  attempt 
to  subvert  the  government.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  an  expansion  cjf  the  great  doctrine,  recently 
brought  into  operation  in  the  law  of  libel,  that  every 
man  shall  be  at  liberty  to  publish  what  is  true,  with 
good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  And  whh  this 
reasonable  limitation  it  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  it  is 
an  inestimable  privilege  in  a  free  government  "Without 
such  a  limitation,  it  might  become  the  scourge  of  the 
republic,  first  denouncing  the  principles  of  libertj-,  and 
then,  by  rendering  the  most  virtuous  patriots  odious 
through  the  terrors  of  the  press,  introducing  despotism 
in  its  worst  form. 

^  994.  A  little  attention  to  the  history  of  other 
countries  in  other  ages  wiH  teach  us  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  this  right.  It  is  nqtorious,  that,  even  to  this 
day,  in  some  foreign  countries  it  is  a  crime  to  speak  upon 
any  subject,  religious,  philosophical,  or  political,  what  is 
contrary  to,  the  received  opinions  of  the  government, 
or  the  institutions  of  the  country,  however  laudable 
may  be  the  design,  and  however  virtuous  may  be  the 
motive.  Even  to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of 
public  men,  of  rulers,  or  representatives,  in  terras  of 
the  strictest  truth  and  courtesy,  has  been,  and  is  deem< 
ed,  a  scandal  upon  the  supposed  sanctity  of  their  sta- 
tions and  characters,  subjecting  the  party  to  grievous 
punishment.  In  some  countries  no  works  can  be  printed 
at  aD,  whether  of  science,  or  Uterature,  or  philosophy. 
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nithout  the  previous  approbation  of  the  gOTemment ; 
and  the  press  has  been  shackled,  and  compelled  to 
speak  only  in  the  timid  language,  which  the  cringing 
courtier,  or  the  capricious  inquisitor,  would  license  for 
pubhcatioQ.  The  Bible  itself  the  common  inheritance, 
not  merely  of  Christendom,  but  of  the  world,  has  been 
put  exclusively  under  the  control  of  government ;  and 
not  allowed  to  be  seen,  or  heard,  except  in,  a  language 
unknown  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
To  publish  a  translation  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  has 
been  in*  former  times  a  flagrant  offence. 

^  995.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  reasonmg  on 
the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  if  its  inviola- 
bility were  constitutionally  such,  that,  hke  the  king  of 
England,  it  could  do  no  wrong,  and  was  free  from  every 
inquiry,  and  afforded  a  perfect  sanctuary  for  eveiy 
abuse ;  that,  in  short,  it  implied  a  despotic  sovereignty 
to  do  every  sort  of  wron^  withoat  the  slightest  ac- 
countability to  private  or  public  justice.  Such  a  notion 
is  too  extravagant  to  be  held  by  any  sound  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  with  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  be- 
lon^g  to  govemments  generally,  or  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments in  particular.  If  it  were  admitted  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  might  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  mcompatible  with  the  permanent  existence 
of  any  free  goveramenL  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has 
remaiiced,  that  the  hberty  of  the  press,  properly  under- 
stood, is  essential  to  the  nature  of  a  free  state ;  but 
that  this  consists  in  laying  no  prevums  restraints  upon 
publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  censure  for  crim- 
inal matter,  when  published.  Every  freeman  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  be- 
fore  the  public;  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  But,  if  he  publishes  what  is  improper, 
Abr.  '     89 
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mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  coDsequences 
of  his  own  temerity.  To  subject  the  press  to  the 
restrictive  power  of  a  licenser,  as  was  fctftneriy  dose 
before,  and  smce  the  revolution  (of  1688),  is  to  subject 
all  freedom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man, 
and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  mfallible  judge  of  ^ 
controverted  points  jn  learning,  religion,  and  govern- 
menL  But  to  punish  any  dangerous  or  offensive  writ- 
mgs,  which,  when  published,  shall,  on  a  feir  and  impor- 
ti^  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  'order,  of 
government  and  religion,  the  only  solid  foundations  of 
civil  liberty.  Thus,  the  will  of  individuals  is  still  lefl 
free ;  the  abuse  only  of  that  free  will  is  the  object  df 
legal  punishment.  Neither  is  any  restmnt  hereby  laid 
upon  freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry ;  liberty  of  private 
sentiment  is  still  left ;  the  disseminating,  or  makjng 
public  of  bad  sentiments,  destructive  of  the  ends  of 
society,  is  the  crime,  which  society  corrects.  A  man 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet ;  but  not 
publicly  to  vend  them  as  cordials.  And  after  SMne 
additional  reflections,  he  conchides  with  this  memorable 
sentence :  **  So  true  wiK  it  be  found,  that  to  c^isure 
the  licentiousness,  is  to  mEuntain  the  liberty  <^  the 
press." 

§  996.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  respecting  the  hberty  of  Uie  press,  has  not  been 
repudiated  (as  lar  as  is  known)  by  any  solemn  dedston 
of  any  of  the  state  courts,  in  respect  to  their  own  mu- 
nicipal jurisprudence.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly affirmed  in  several  of  the  states,  notwithstand- 
ing then-  constitutions,  or  laws  recogavK,  that  "  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained,"  or  more 
em];^tically,  that  *<  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  in- 
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Yiolably  mamtaiaed."  Nay ;  it  baa  iarther  beea  held, 
that  the  truth  of  the  facts  is  not  alooe  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  publication,  unless  it  is  dooe  from  good  motives, 
and  for  jusUhable  purposes,  or,  iu  other  words,  upon  an 
occasion,  (as  upon  the  canvass  of  candidates  for  public 
office,)  when  public  duty,  or  private  right  requires  it 
And  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  upou  a  large  survey  of  the 
whole  subject,  has  not  scrupled  to  declare,  that  *'  it  has 
become  a  constitutional  principle  in  this  country,  that 
every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his 
seadmeKts  oq  all  subjects,  betng  re^wnsibk  /or  the 
abtue  ^  that  right ;  and,  that,  no  law  can  rightly 
be  passed,  to  restrtui^  <x  abridge  the  freedom  of  the 
press." 

^  997.  The  remuoing  clause  secures  "  the  right  of 
'**the  pac^le  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
"  gownment  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

^  998.  This  would  seem  unnecessary  to  be  «x- 
presdy  provided  for  in  a  republican  govemnent,  Einoe 
it  results  from  tke  very  nature  of  its  sbucture  and 
iutitutions.  It  is  impossible,  that  it  could  bepiactically 
<lenied,  natil  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  wholly  disappear- 
ed, and  the  people  had  become  so  servile  and  ddiased, 
«s  to  be  uiufit  to  exercise  any  of  the  privilegea  of 
freemen. 

ij  999.  The  [wovisioB  was  probably  boiTDwed  from 
the  declaration  of  rights  in  En^and,  on  the  revc^utkni 
■c£  1638,  in  which  the  ri^t  to  petition  tbe  king  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  was  insisted  on ;  and  the  right  to 
petition  parliament  in  the  like  manner  has  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  guarded  by  statutes  passed  before,  as 
well  as  ance  that  period.  Mr.  Tucker  haa  mdulged 
himself  in  a  disparaging  criticism  \ipon  the  phraseoli^ 
of  this  clause,  as  savouring  too  much  of  that  s^le  of 
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condesceosion,  in  which  favours  are  supposed  to  be 
graated.  But  this  seems  to  be  quite  overstruned ; 
since  it  speaks  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  koguage 
of  prohibition,  and  not  in  tliat  of  affirmance  of  a  right, 
supposed  to  be  unquestionable,  and  inherent. 

§  1000.  The  next  amendment  is :  "  A  w^  regulated 
**  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
**  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  anus  dull 
«  not  be  infringed." 

§  1001.  The  importance  of  this  article  will  scarcdy 
be  doubted  by  any  persons,  who  have  duly  reflected 
tqion  the  subject  The  militia  is  the  natural  defence 
of  a  free  country  against  sudden  foreign  invaiucHis,  do- 
mestic insurrectbns,  and  domestic  usurpations  of  power 
by  rulers.  It  is  agunst  sound  policy  for  a  free  people 
to  keep  up  large  military  establishments  and  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peac^  both  from  the  enormous  ex- 
penses, with  which  they  are  attended,  and  the  iacile 
means,  which  they  afford  to  ambitious  and  unpriocapled 
rulers,  to  subvert  the  government,  or  trample  open  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  right  of  the  citizens  to  ieept 
and  bear  arms  has  jusdy  been  considered,  as  the  paUa- 
dium  of  the  liberties  of  a  republic ;  smce  it  .offers  a  ^itxig 
moral  check  against  the  usurpation  and  arbitrary  poww 
of  rulers ;  and  will  generally,  even  if  these  are  success- 
ful m  the  first  instance,  ensile  the  people  to  resist,  and 
triumph  over  them.  And  yet,  though  this  truth  wwld 
seem  so  clear,  and  the  unportance  of  a  well  F^ukted 
militia  would  seem  so  undeniable,  it  cannot  be  disguis- 
ed, that  among  the  American  people  there  is  a  growing 
indifference  to  any  system  of  miUtia  (yscipline,  and  a 
strong  disposition,  from  a  sense  of  its  burthens,  to  be 
rid  of  all  regulations.  How  it  is  practicable  to  keep  the 
people  duly  armed  without  some  oi^anization,  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  see.  There  is  certtdnly  no  smaH  danger,  that 
mdifference  may  lead  to  disgust,  and  disgust  to  con- 
tempt ;  and  thus  gradually  undermine  all  the  protection 
intended  by  this  clause  of  our  national  bill  of  rights. 

^  1002.  The  next  amendment  is :  "  No  sbldier  shaU 
**  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
'•  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
**  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law." 

^  1003.  This  provision  speaks  for  itself.  Its  pkun 
object  is  to  secure  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  great 
right  of  the  common  law,  that  a  man's  house  shall  be 
his  own  casde,  privileged  against  all  civil  and  military 
intrusion.  The  billetting  of  sddiers  in  time  of  peace 
upon  the  people  has  been  a  common  resort  of  arbitrary 
j»inces,  and  is  full  of  fiiconrenience  and  peril  Id  the 
petition  of  right  (4  Charies  I),  it  was  declared  by  par- 
fiameot  to  be  a  great  grievance. 

§  1 004.  The  next  amendment  is :  «  The  right  of  the 
"  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
**  and  eiffects  agunst  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
**  ures  t^uUl  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue, 
« but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
**  mation,  and  pardcularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
**  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized." 

§  1006.  This  provision  seems  indispensable  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  personal  security,  personal 
liberty,  and  private  property.  It  is  little  more  than  the 
affinnance  of  a  great  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon law.  And  its  introduction  into  the  amendments 
was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  strong  sensibility  ex- 
cited, both  in  England  and  America,  upon  the  subject 
of  general  warrants  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Although  special  warrants  upon  com- 
plaints under  oath,  statmg  the  crime,  and  the  party  by 
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name,  against  whom  Uie  accusation  is  made>  are  (be 
'  only  legal  warrants,  upon  which  an  arrest  can  be  made 
according  to  the  law  of  England ;  yet  a  practice  had 
obtained  in  the  secretaries*  office  ever  since  the  resto* 
ration,  (grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the  acts  for  rega- 
lating  the  press,)  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  op, 
without  naming  any  persons  in  particular,  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  such  obscene,  or  seditious 
libels,  as  were  particularly  specified  in  the  warrant 
When  these  acts  expired,  m  1694,  the  same  practice 
was  continued  in  every  reign,  and  under  every  adnin- 
istralion,  except  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne'b 
reign,  down  to  the  year  1763.  TTie  general  wirrants, 
So  issued,  in  general  t^ms  authorized  the  oflSoers  to 
apprehend  all  persons  suspected,  without  auning,  or 
describing  any  person  in  special  In  the  year  176^ 
the  legality  of  these  general  warrants  was  broi^t  be- 
fore the  King's  Benrii  fiv  sc^emn  deciuon ;  and  they 
were  adjudged  to  be  illegal,  and  vind  for  imceitwAy. 
A  warrant,  and  the  complaint,  on  wUcfa  the  same  is 
founded,  to  be  legal,  must  not  only  state  the  nase  of 
the  party,  but  also  the  time,  and  place,  and  natnrs  of 
the  offence  with  reasonable  certainty. 

^  1006.  The  next  amendment  is :  **  Excessive  bafl 
'*'  shall  not  be  requh^d ;  nor  excesave  fines  naposed ; 
'"nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted."  Hub 
is  an  exact  transcript  of  a  clause  in  the  bill  of  rights, 
framed  at  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  provision  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  free  govenunent, 
since  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  any  department  of  such 
a  government  should  authorize,  or  justify  such  atrodous 
-conduct.  It  was,  however,  adopted,  as  an  admonilion 
to  all  departments  of  the  national  government,  to  warn 
them  against  such  violent  proceedings,  as  had  taken 
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place  in  England  in  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  some  of  Uie 
Stuarts.  In  those  times  a  demand  of  excessive  bail  was 
oAen  made  against  persons,  who  were  odious  to  the 
court,  and  its  favourites ;  and  on  failmg  to  procure  it, 
they  were  committed  to  prison.  Enormous  fines  and 
amercements  were  also  sometimes  imposed,  and  cruel 
and  vindictive  punishments  mflicted.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  wisely  remarked,  that 
sanguinaiy  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of  the  distemper  of 
any  state,  or  at  least  of  its  weak  constitution.  The 
laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the 
Decemvirs,  wer€  full  of  cruel  punishments;  thePorcian 
law,  which  exempted  all  citizens  irom  sentence  of  death, 
silentiy  abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic 
flourished.  Under  the  emperors  severe  laws  were  re- 
vived, and  then  the  empire  fell. 

§  1007.  The  next  amendment  is:  "  The  enumeration 
'  *'  in  the  constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
"strued  to  deny,  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
"people."  This  clause  was  manifestly  introduced  to 
prevent  any  perverse,  or  ingenious  misapplication  of  the 
well  known  roasim,  that  an  affirmation  in  particular  cases 
imphes  a  negation  in  all  others ;  and  i  converse,  that 
a  negation  in  particular  cases  implies  an  affirmation  in 
all  others.  The  maxim,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectiy 
sotmd  and  safe  ;  but  it  has  often  been  strangely  forced 
from  its  natural  meaning  into  the  support  of  the  most 
dangeroos  pohtical  heresies. 

^  lOOd.  The  next  and  last  amendment  is:  "The 
"  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  by  the 
"constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  re- 
"  served  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

^  1009.  This  amendment  is  a  mere  affirmation  of 
what,  upon  any  just  reasoning,  is  a  necessary  rule  of 
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interpreting  the  coDStitutioo.  Being  an  instrument  of 
limited  and  enumerated  powers,  it  follows  irreastibly, 
that  wh^t  is  not  conferred,  is  withheld,  and  belongs  to 
the  state  authoiities,  if  invested  by  their  constitutions 
of  government  respectively  in  them ;  and  if  not  so  in- 
vested, it  is  retained  sr  the  people,  as  a  part  of  thdr 
residuary  sovereignty.  When  this  amendment  was 
before  congress,  a  proposition  was  moved,  to  insert  the 
word  "  expressly  "  before  "  delegated,"  so  as  to  read 
"  the  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,"  Slc.  On  that  occasion  it 
was  remarked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  confine  a  govem- 
ment  to  the  exerdse  of  express  powers.  There  must 
necessarily  be  powers  admitted  by  implication,  unless 
the  constitution  should  descend  to  the  most  Boinute  de- 
tails. It  is  a  general  piinciple,  that  all  corporate  bodies 
possess  aU  powers  incident  to  a  onporate  capadty,  with- 
out being  absolutely  expressed.  The  moticRi  was  ac- 
COTdingly  negatived.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  defects 
of  the  confederation  was,  (as  we  have  already  seen,) 
that  it  contEuned  a  clause,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of 
any  power,  jurisdiction,  or  right,  not  expressiy  delegat- 
ed. The  consequence  was,  that  congress  were  crip- 
pled at  every  step  of  their  progress ;  and  were  often 
compelled  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  times  to  usurp 
powers,  which  they  did  not  coastitutinially  possess ; 
and  thus,  in  effect,  to  break  down  all  the  great  barriers 
against  tyranny  and  oppression. 

^1010.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  this  amendment  to 
^ve  it  effect,  as  an  abridgment  of  any  of  the  powers 
granted  under  the  constitution,  whether  they  are  ex- 
press or  implied,  direct  or  incidental  Its  sole  dmga 
is  to  exclude  any  interpretation,  by  which  other  powas 
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should  be  assumed  beyond  those,  which  are  granted. 
All  that  are  granted  in  the  original  inBtrument,  whether 
express  or  implied,  whether  direct  or  incidental,  are 
kft  in  their  onginal  state.  All  powers  not  delegat- 
ed, (not,  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated,)  and  not 
prohibited,  are  reserved.  The  attempts,  then,  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  to  force  upon  this 
language  an  abridging,  or  restricdre  influence,  are  ut- 
terly unfounded  in  any  just  rules  of  interpreting  the 
words,  or  the  sense  of  the  instrument.  Stripped  of  the 
ingenious  disguises,  in  which  they  are  clothed,  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  attempts  to  foist  into  the  > 
text  the  word  "expressly  ; "  to  qualify,  what  is  gene- 
ral, and  obscure,  wluit  is  clear,  and  defined.  They  make 
the  sense  of  the  passage  bend  to  the  wishes  and  preju> 
dices  <^  the  interpreter ;  and  employ  criticism  to  sup- 
port a  theory,  and  not  to  guide  it.  One  should  suppose, 
if  the  hifltoiy  of  the  human  mmd  did  not  furnish  abun- 
dant proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  do  reasonable  man 
would  contend  for  an  interpretation  founded  neither  in 
the  letter,  nor  in  the  spirit  of  an  instrument.  Wbereis 
controversy  to  end,  if  we  desert  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit?  What  is  to  become  of  constitutions  of  govem- 
ment,  if  they  are  to  rest,  not  upon  the  plain  import  of 
their  words,  but  upon  conjectural  enlargements  and  re- 
strictions, to  suit  the  temporary  passions  and  interests 
of  the  day  1  Let  us  never  foi^t,  that  our  constitutions 
of  government  are  solemn  instruments,  addressed  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  and  designed  to  fix, 
and  perpetuate  then*  rights  and  their  liberties.  They 
are  not  to  be  frittered  away  to  please  the  demagogues 
of  the  day.  They  are  not  to  be  violated  to  gratify  the 
ambition  <^  political  leaders.  They  are  to  speak  in  the 
same  voice  now,  and  for  ever.    They  are  of  no  man's' 
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private  interpretation.  They  are  ordained  by  the  wiB 
of  the  people ;  and  can  be  changed  only  by  the  sov- 
ereign command  of  the  people. 

^  1011.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  government,  vrhatever  care  or  wisdom 
may  distinguish  the  woric,  cannot  fail  to  originate  ques- 
tions of  mtiicacy  and  mcety ;  and  these  may,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution,  founded  upon  the  total,  ca- 
partial  incorporation  of  a  number  of  distinct  sovere^- 
ties.  Time  alone  can  mature  and  perfect  so  compound 
a  system ;  liquidate  the  meaning  (^  all  the  parts ;  and 
adjust  them  to  each  other  in  a  harmonions  and  cosais- 
teat  whole. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

COSCLITDING  KEMABE8. 

^  1012.  We  have^now  reviewed  all  the  provisions 
of  the  origiaal  constitudon  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
the  amendments,  which  have  been  incorporated  into  it 
And,  here,  the  task  originally  proposed  in  these  Com- 
mentaries is  brought  to  a  close.  Many  reflections 
naturally  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  moment ; 
many  grateful  rccollecuons  of  the  past ;  and  many  anx- 
ious thoughts  of  the  fiiture.  The  past  is  secure.  It  is 
unalterable.  The  seal  of  eternity  is  upon  iL  The  wis- 
dom, which  it  has  displayed,  and  the  blessings,  which 
it  has  bestowed,  cannot  be  obscured ;  neither  can  they 
be  debased  by  human  foHy,  or  human  infirmity.  The 
future  is  that,  which  may  well  awaken  the  most  earnest 
soUdtude,  both  for  the  virtue  and  the  permanence  of 
our  republic.  The  fate  of  other  republics,  their  rise, 
their  progress,  then*  decline,  and  their  fall,  are  written 
but  too  legibly  on  the  pages  of  history,  if  indeed  they 
were  not  continually  before  us  in  the  startling  fragments 
of  tbeu-  ruins.  They  have  perished ;  and  perished  by 
their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated  them; 
corruption  has  debased  diem ;  and  a  venal  populace 
has  consummated  their  destruction.  Alternately  the 
prey  of  military  chieftains  at  home,  and  of  ambitious 
invaders  from  abroad,  they  have  been  sometimes  cheat- 
ed out  of  their  liberties  by  servile  demagogues  ;  some- 
times betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  them  by  false  patri- 
ots ;  and  sometimes  they  have  willingly  sold  them  for  a 
price  to  the  despot,  who  has  bidden  highest  for  his  vic- 
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tims.  They,  have  disregarded  the  warning  voice  of 
their  best  statesmen ;  and  have  persecuted,  and  driven 
from  office  iheir  truest  friends.  They  have  listened  to 
the  fawning  sycophant,  and  the  base  calumniator  of  the 
wise  and  the  good.  They  have  reveraiced  power 
more  in  its  high  abuses  and  summary  movements,  than 
in  its  calm  and  constitutional  energy,  when  it  dispensed 
blessings  with  an  unseen,  but  liberal  hand.  They  have 
surrendered  to  faction,  what  belonged  to  the  country. 
Patronage  and  party,  the  triumph  of  a  leader,  and  the 
discontents  of  a  day,  have  outweighed  all  solid  princi-  . 
pies  and  institutions  of  government  Such  are  the 
melancholy  lessons  of  the  past  history  of  republics  down 
to  our  own. 

^  1013.  It  is  not  my  design  to  detain  the  reader,  by 
any  elaborate  reflections  addressed  to  his  judgment, 
either  by  way  of  admonition  or  of  encouragement.  But 
it  may  not  be  wholly  without  use  to  glance  at  one  or 
two  considerations,  upon  which  our  meditations  cannot 
be  too  frequently  mdulged. 

^  1Q14.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  escape  our  no- 
tice, how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  founda- 
tions of  any  government  upon  principles,  which  do  not 
admit  of  controversy  or  question.  The  very  elements, 
out  of  which  it  is  to  be  built,  are  susceptible  of  infinite 
modifications ;  and  theory  too  often  deludes  us  by  the 
attractive  simplicity  of  its  plans,  and  imagination  by  the 
visionary  perfection  of  its  speculations.  In  theory,  a 
government  may  promise  the  most  perfect  harmony  of 
operations  in  all  its  various  combinations.  In  practice, 
the  whole  machinery  may  be  perpetually  retarded,  or, 
thrown  out  of  order  by  accidental  mal-adjustments.  In 
theory,  a  government  may  seem  deficient  in  unity  of 
design  and  symmetry  of  parts ;  and  yet,  in  practice,  it 
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may  work  with  astonishing  accuracy  and  force  for  the 
general  welfare.  Whatever,  then,  has  been  found  to 
woHe  well  in  experience,  should  be  rarely  hazarded 
upon  conjectural  improvements.  Time,  and  long  and 
steady  operation  are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of 
all  social  institutions.  To  be  of  any  value  they  must 
become  cemented  with  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  people.  Every  change  discomposes  for 
a  while  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  system.  What 
is  safe  is  not  always  expedient ;  what  is  ne^  is  often 
pregnant  with  unforeseen  evils,  and  imaginary  good. 

^  1015.  In  the  next  place,  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  national  constitution  must  satisfy 
every  reflecting  mind,  how  many  difficuldes  attended 
its  formation  and  adoption,  from  real  or  imaginary  differ- 
ences of  interests,  sectional  feelings,  and  local  institu- 
tions. It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  national  sovereignty, 
and  yet  to  preserve  the  state  sovereignties ;  though  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  definite  boundaries  in  all  cases 
to  the  powers  of  each.  The  influence  of  the  disturbmg 
causes,  which,  more  than  once  m  the  convention,  were 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  have  since  im- 
measurably increased  in  concentration  and  vigour.  The 
very  inequalities  of  a  government,  confessedly  founded 
in  a  compromise,  were  then  felt  with  a  strong  sensibili- 
ty ;  and  every  new  source  of  discontent,  whether  acci- 
dental or  permanent,  has  since  added  increased  activity 
to  the  painful  sense  of  these  inequalities.  The  North 
cannot  but  perceive,  that  it  has  yielded  to  the  South  a 
superiority  of  representatives,  already  amounting  to 
twenty -five,  beyond  its  due  proportion  ;  and  the  South 
imagines,  that,  with  all  this  preponderance  in  represen- 
tation, the  other  parts  of  the  Union  enjoy  a  more  per- 
fect protection  of  their  interests,  than  its  own.     The 
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West  feels  its  growing  power  and  wdght  in  the 
Union ;  and  the  Atlantic  states  begin  to  learn,  ihat  the 
sceptre  must  one  day  depart  from  them.  IS,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Union  should  once  be  broken  up,  it 
is  impossible,  that  a  new  constitution  should  ever  be 
formed,  embracing  the  whole  Territory.  We  shall  be 
divided  into  several  nations  or  confederacies,  rivals  in 
power  and  interest,  too  proud  to  brook  injury,  and  too 
close  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  ineffectual.  Our 
very  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other  kindred  na- 
tions, become  more  deadly,  because  our  lineage,  laws, 
and  language  are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Itahan  republics  warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The 
national  constitution  is  our  last,  and  our  only  security. 
United  we  stand ;  divided  we  fall 

^  I0I6.  If  these  Commentaries  shall  but  inspire  the 
rising  generation  with  a  more  ardent  love  of  their  coun- 
try, an  unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  constitution  and  the  Union,  then  they 
will  have  accomplished  all,  that  their  author  ought  to 
desire.  Let  the  American  youth  never  forget,  that 
they  possess  a  noble^  inheritance,  bought  by  the  toils, 
and  sufferings,  and  blood  of  their  ancestors ;  and  capa- 
ble, if  wisely  improved,  and  faithfully  guarded,  of  trans- 
mittiog  to  their  latest  posterity  all  the  substantial  bless- 
ings of  life,  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  liberty,  property, 
religion,  and  independence.  The  structure  has  been 
erected  by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and  fidelity ; 
its  foundations  are  solid ;  its  compartments  are  beauti- 
ful, as  well  as  useful ;  its  arrangements  are  full  of  wis- 
dom and  order ;  and  its  defences  are  impregnable  from 
without.  It  has  been  reared  for  immortality,  if  the 
work  of  man  may  justly  aspire  to  such  a  title.  It 
may,  nevertheless,  perish  in  an  hour  by  the  foUy,  or 
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comiption,  or  negligence  of  its  only  keepers,  the  peo- 
ple. Republics  are  created  by  the  virtue,  public  spir- 
it, and  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  feJI,  when  the 
wise  are  banished  from  the  public  councils,  because 
they  dare  to  be  honest,  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded, 
because  they  flatter  the  people,  in  order  to  betray 
them. 
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